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Com  of  an  early  peruid. 


PREFACE. 


Within  the  last  fifty  years  more  hsa  been  done  by  both 
English  &nd  foreign  Bcholsrs  to  elucidate  the  History  of 
Greece  than  at  any  former  period  since  the  revival  of 
learning ;  and  the  results  of  all  those  labours  are  two 
English  works  ou  the  History  of  Greece  such  aa  no  other 
nation  can  boast  of.  For  although  the  Germans  possess  in 
their  literature  a  countless  number  of  treatises  and  disser- 
tations Qpon  almost  every  subject  connected  with  Greek 
antiquity,  yet  they  seem  to  lack  either  the  will  or  the 
power  to  produce  some  one  great  work  combining  the 
treasures  dug  out  by  the  numberless  workers  in  the  quar- 
ries of  Greek  lore,  and  exhibiting  to  the  modem  student  a 
complete  picture  of  the  Greek  nation.  This  task,  re- 
quiring,  perhaps,  more  practical  knowledge  of  free  political 
institutions  than  continental  scholars  generally  can  be 
expected  to  possess,  has  been  left  to  English   scholars, 


iy  PREFACE. 

and  has  been  executed  by  Bishop  Thirlwall  and  Mr.  Grote 
in  a  manner  which  throws  all  previous  attempts  of  a 
similar  nature  completely  into  the  shade. 

Under  such  circumstances^  it  appeared  desirable  that  the 
results  arrived  at  in  the  voluminous  works  of  these  authors 
should  be  made  available  for  educational  purposes.  The 
History  of  Greece  is  taught,  more  or  less,  in  all  schools  and 
colleges  which  profess  to  give  a  liberal  education ;  and  as 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  young  students  want  either 
the  means  to  procure  or  the  time  to  study  the  great  works 
on  this  subject,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  prepare  a 
manual  containing,  within  a  reasonable  compass,  an  accu- 
rate and  complete  outline  of  the  subject,  and  not  unworthy 
to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  masterpieces  of  classical 
historical  literature  produced  in  our  own  age  and  country. 

With  this  view  the  present  work  has  been  undertaken. 
It  is  mainly  based  upon  Bishop  Thirlwall's  Greek  History, 
especially  in  the  first  part,  down  to  the  account  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  As  this  portion  of  the  bishop's  work  enters 
less  into  the  minute  details  of  the  subject,  it  was  possible, 
and  was  at  the  same  time  thought  expedient,  to  preserve,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  the  form  and  diction  of  Dr.  Thirl- 
wall's work,  of  which  the  first  half  of  this  manual  is,  there- 
fore, in  every  sense,  an  abridgment  But  of  the  affairs  of 
Greece  from  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  bishop's  work  con- 
tains such  a  detailed  account  that,  although  the  period  over 
which  it  extends  is  not  quite  three  centuries,  it  occupies 
six  volumes  out  of  the  eight  of  which  the  whole  history 
consists.  Here,  therefore,  the  process  of  abridging  could 
not  be  conveniently  adopted,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
proceed  more  freely;  especially  as  it  was  not  requisite 
'hat  the  later  portions  of  the  History  of  Greece  should 


be  treated,  in  this  manual,  with  that  minuteness  which  it 
seemed  desirable  to  preserve  in  the  accounts  of  the  earlier 
and  more  brilliant  period  of  Greek  History,  which  ends 
at  the  time  when  the  kings  of  Macedonia  began  to  in* 
terfere  in,  and  to  exercise  influence  upon,  the  affairs  of 
Greece ;  for  this  reason,  the  narrative  of  events  subse- 
quent to  the  time  of  Philip  is  more  brief  than  that  which 
relates  to  the  preceding  period;  and  as,  moreover,  the 
history  of  Macedonia  and  of  her  conquests  in  the  East 
does  not,  properly  speaking,  form  part  of  the  History  of 
Greece,  it  is  introduced  in  the  present  work  only  so  far 
as  is  necessary  to  enable  the  student  to  understand  the 
main  subject. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  would  fain  indulge  a  hope  that 
this  manual  may  meet  with  the  same  kind  and  indulgent 
reception  which  has  been  accorded  to  his  little  work  on 
Roman  History.  His  most  ardent  desire  is,  that  it  may 
contribute  towards  keeping  alive  love  for,  and  admiration 
of,  a  people  which,  although  it  is  the  first  we  meet  with 
at  the  dawn  of  European  history,  still  stands  pre-eminent 
in  all  matters  connected  with  literature  and  the  arts,  and 
to  whose  spiritual  influence  all  civilised  nations  owe  a  vast 
debt  of  gratitude. 

L.  SCHMITZ. 

Edinburgh,  Oct.  1850. 


A  desire  having  been  expressed  that  the  present  manual 
should  furnish  a  somewhat  more  complete  view  of  the 


hist<»7  of  literature  iwd  the  arts  among  the  GreekB,  tii6 
author  has  added  six  sapplemeiitarf  chapters  devoted 
exclusiTely  to  a  rapid  survey  of  these  subjects,  and  hopes 
that  thb  addition  will  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  book. 
The  illustrations  introduced  in  this  edition  are  copies  from 
the  antique;  those  representing  scenes  memorable  in  the 
history  of  Greece  are  taken  from  Sir  William  Gell's  original 
sketches,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  to  the  Trustees  of 
which  the  Author's  best  thanks  are  due  for  their  permission 
to  make  &ee  use  of  that  valuable  collection.  The  coins 
also  were  drawn  from  the  originals  in  the  British  Museum. 
AV  signifies  gold ;  AB,  silver ;  M,  brass. 

G^burgli,  Mbj,  1896. 


Head  of  the  youthful  Dionysus  in  the  style  of  Praxiteles. 

(From  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol  at  Borne.) 
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At  &t  very  threshold  of  Earopean  history,  before  any  other 
tution  of  our  continent  is  knoirn  even  by  name,  we  meet  in  its 
aouth-eaatern  portion  with  a  people  which  presents  to  us  mankind 
in  its  beautiful  and  poetical  infancy,  and  gradually  rises  to  the 
full  vigour  and  restless  intellectual  activity  of  early  manhood. 
Much  beyond  this  state  it  never  proceeded,  for  its  career  was  cut 
sliort  by  internal  dissensions  and  the  all-absorbing  power  of  Rome. 
The  history  of  Greece  in  her  best  days,  therefore,  is  the  history  of 
European  mankind  in  the  age  of  ita  youth,  when  sU  its  mental 
and  physical  powers  displayed  a  vigour,  activity,  and  fertility 
which  will  never  ceaae  to  awaken  the  admiration  of  those  who 
know  how  to  appreciate  the  noblest  attributes  of  humanity.  To 
dwell  upon  and  study  such  a  history  is  as  delightful,  refreshing, 
and  invigorating,  as  that  exercise  of  the  imagination  wlien,  in 
times  of  trouble  and  adversity,  we  try  to  forget  the  actual  world 
by  which  we  are  surrounded,  and  betake  ourselves  to  the  fair 
regions  of  our  youth,  so  full  of  poetry,  beauty,  and  happiness. 
But  it  is  not  pleasure  and  recreation  only  that  we  seek  and  find 
in  the  history  of  Greece  ;  its  pages,  like  those  of  the  history  of  all 
civilised  nations,  abound  iu  wholesome  and  useful  lessons  for  states 
as  well  as  for  individuals,  especially  in  regard  to  every  thing  con- 
nected with  the  cultivation  of  intellect  and  taat«.  We  there  hold 
1  a  people  which  not  only  was  insfored  witJi  » 
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glowing  love  of  its  countrj  and  its  liberty,  but  has  produced  in 
the  arts,  in  poetry,  in  oratory,  and  in  philosophy,  the  noblest  and 
sublimest  works  to  which  the  human  mind  has  hitherto  given  birth, 
and  which  have  ever  been,  and  probably  always  will  be,  the  high- 
est models  for  study  and  imitation.  A  nation  in  which  all  these 
excellencies  attained  so  great  a  degree  of  perfection  and  were  so 
harmoniously  blended  together,  has  existed  only  once  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world ;  and  the  fairest  flower  of  humanity  is  assuredly 
entitled  to  claim  the  deepest  interest  and  the  most  earnest  atten- 
tion of  those  who  aspire  to  what  is  highest  in  man,  and  do  not 
allow  the  merely  physical  wants  of  our  nature  to  engross  their 
whole  being.  Although  the  Greek  nation  has  long  since  departed 
from  the  scene  of  history,  yet  its  glory  is  immortalised  by  the 
deeds  of  its  heroes,  the  writings  of  its  poets  and  sages,  and  by  the 
works  of  its  artists,  which  still  excite  the  admiration  of  those  who 
are  most  competent  to  judge  of  their  beauties,  and  still  exercise 
their  influence  upon  the  best  literary  and  artistic  productions  of 
our  own  time. 

The  interest  inspired  by  the  history  of  Greece  is  very  diflerent 
from  that  which  we  feel  when  studying  the  history  of  Rome.  In 
the  latter  there  is  a  unity  from  beginning  to  end,  the  city  of  Rome 
always  forming  the  centre,  as  it  were,  around  which  all  the  events 
of  Roman  history  are  grouped,  and  upon  which  they  always  have 
a  more  or  less  direct  bearing.  The  history  of  Greece  presents  no 
such  unity,  except  in  a. few  isolated  cases.  Greece,  small  as  it 
was,  consisted  of  almost  as  many  independent  states  as  it  contained 
cities,  so  that,  properly  speaking,  a  history  of  Greece  is  almost  an 
impossibility;  the  history  of  many  of  its  numerous  little  states 
having  come  down  to  us  in  so  fragmentary  a  condition,  that  we 
catch  a  glimpse  at  their  internal  affairs,  or  hear  of  their  doings, 
only  now  and  then,  when  they  come  in  contact  with  one  or  other 
of  the  leading  states.  What,  therefore,  is  generally  called  the 
history  of  Greece,  is  in  reality  not  much  more  than  the  history  of 
Athens  and  Sparta.  During  a  short  period,  Thebes  also  emerges 
from  its  condition  of  comparative  obscurity ;  but  the  other  states 
occupy  a  prominent  place  only  in  proportion  as  they  are  connected 
with  Athens  and  Sparta,  between  which  cities  the  supremacy  in 
Greece  was  divided,  and  on  which  the  other  states  were  more  or 
less  dependent.  This  want  of  unity,  however,  is  sufficiently  com- 
pensated for  by  the  variety  in  social  and  political  institutions,  as 
well  as  in  literature,  to  which  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Greece 
naturally  gave  rise ;  for,  each  town  or  tribe  being  left  to  itself  and 
following  the  bent  of  its  own  genius  and  inclination,  a  freedom  of 
development  was  allowed  in  every  particular  state,  of  which  there 
is  no  example  in  any  other  nation.  Greece,  therefore,  is  a  little 
^orld  by  itself,  in  which  the  attentive  observer  has  opportunities 
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of  seeing  all  the  varieties  and  shades  of  difference  that  exist  in  a 
great  nation  developed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  each  tribe 
distinct,  and  yet  so  far  united  with  the  rest  as  to  form  with  them 
but  one  great  family. 

Some  persons  believe  that  the  history  of  Rome  is  more  practi- 
cally useful  than  that  of  Greece ;  and  reasons  in  support  of  this 
opinion  are  certainly  not  wanting,  especially  as  Rome  and  her 
institutions  may,  in  a  more  direct  manner,  be  regarded  as  the 
basis  upon  which  most  of  our  social  and  political  institutions  have 
been  reared,  and  of  which  they  are,  in  fact,  further  developments. 
But  in  every  thing  that  ennobles  man — mentally,  morally,  and 
aesthetically,  the  history  of  Greece  possesses  numerous  examples 
of  the  most  striking  kind ;  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
human  life,  in  all  the  variety  of  its  manifestations,  is  nowhere  more 
completely  exhibited  than  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  states.  If, 
further,  the  importance  of  the  history  of  a  nation  is  to  be  estimated 
by  the  influence  which  it  has  exercised  upon  contemporary  nations 
an  i  upon  posterity,  and  if  we  allow  intellectual  influence  a  higher 
place  than  that  which  is  the  result  of  military  conquest,  then  the 
history  of  no  other  nation  can  compete  in  usefulness  and  interest 
with  that  of  Greece.  Greece  did  not  conquer  the  world  by  the 
sword,  indeed ;  but  she  subdued  it  by  the  superiority  of  her  genius 
in  art  and  literature,  and  has  thereby  acquired  an  empire  more 
vast  and  more  enduring  than  that  which  was  established  by  the 
arms  of  the  Romans,  who,  themselves,  cheerfully  owned  that  the 
Greeks  were  their  masters  in  all  the  nobler  achievements  of  the 
human  mind.  The  Greeks  extended  and  communicated  to  other 
nations  the  blessings  of  civilised  life  by  means  of  peaceful  colo- 
nisation along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea,  in 
Asia,  Africa,  Sicily,  Southern  Italy,  Spain, and  Gaul;  while  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander  spread  Greek  culture  and  literature  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Indus :  so  that,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  every  man  of  rank  and  education,  from  the  Indus 
to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  was  familiar  with  the  lanffuasre 
and  literature  of  Greece.  Providence  seems  to  have  chosen  this 
as  one  of  the  great  means  for  facilitating  the  extension  of  Christi- 
anity ;  inasmuch  as  the  documents  of  the  Christian  religion,  being 
composed  in  Greek,  thus  became  accessible  at  once  to  all  educated 
persons  throughout  the  civilised  world. 

In  studying  the  history  of  Greece,  we  go  back  to  the  perennial 
spring  from  which  all  truly  great  men  in  all  subsequent  ages  have 
deeply  drunk.  Persons  unacquainted  with  the  noble  productions 
of  the  Greek  mind  may  sneer  at  our  enthusiastic  admiration ;  but 
it  is  more  than  a  mere  consolation  to  know  that  the  greatest  poets, 
philosophers,  orators,  and  artists,  of  all  ages  and  countries,  have 
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willinglj  and  humbly  acknowledged  their  obligatiotM  to  tbe  Greeks, 
from  whoHe  teachings  and.  exampleB  thej  hare  deriTed  great 
and  potrerTul  assistance  in  the  prodnction  of  their  greatest  Mid 
Bublimest  works.  The  history  of  Greece  is  so  rich  in  every  thing 
that  can  claim  our  admiration,  esteem,  and  aflect»on,  that  we  can- 
Dot  help  approaching  it  with  a  feeling  of  joy  and  ddight. 

The  political  existence  of  Greece  ceased  at  ihe  time  when  the 
Romans  became  the  rulers  of  (he  country,  but  its  inteilectual 
sovereignty  survived  even  the  fall  of  Uome  in  the  fifth  centnrj  of 
the  Christian  era;  nay,  a  falut  shadow  of  Greek  independence 
continued  to  exist  in  the  Byzantine  empire  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  fltleentb  century ;  and  although  the  real  spirit  of  ancient 
Greece  had  dis^ipeared  from  the  trifling  and  dissolute  capital  of 
tbe  eastern  or  Greek  empire,  still  a  veneration  for  the  great  minds 
and  masters  of  antiquity  was  kept  alive  there,  and,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  was  communicated  by  the 
exiles  whom  that  event  drove  forth  trom  tlieir  native  land  to  the 
people  of  south-western  Europe.  There  the  seed  fell  upon  a  fertile 
soil :  a  love  of  tbe  noble  and  beautiful  in  art  and  lileratare  was 
its  first  fruit  i  and  the  sources  of  learning  being  now  thrown  open, 
the  darkness  which  had  been  hanging  over  Europe  for  a  thousand 
years  was  soon  dispelled.  The  revival  of  letters,  which  then  com- 
menced, was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Europe ; 
the  free  spirit  of  Greece  rose  frwn  its  t«mb,  drove  away  the  mists  of 
ignorance,  broke  the  chtuns  of  superstition,  emboldened  the  mind 
of  man  to  assert  its  right  of  independent  thought,  and  thus  opened 
that  career  of  intellectual  life  and  activity  which  is  the  pride  and 
glory  of  modem  ti 
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Gbeecb  forms  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Europe.  It  is  wtu- 
ated  between  the  thirtj-sixth  and  fortieth  degree  of  northern 
latitude,  and  its  whole  extent  ia  conaiderablj  less  than  the  small 
kingdom  of  Portugal.  In  form,  Greece  is  distioguished  among 
the  countries  of  Europe  by  the  same  features  which  distinguish 
Europe  itself  from  the  other  continents ;  that  is,  b;  the  great  range 
of  its  coast  compared  with  the  extent  of  its  surface,  exceeding  in 
the  former  respect  the  whole  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  Greece  is  a. 
peniosnla,  which  projects  from  the  main  trunk  of  Europe,  grows 
more  and  more  finely  articulated  as  it  advances  towards  the  south, 
and  terminates  in  the  peninsula  of  Peloponnesus,  'vrhieh  resembles 
an  outspread  mulberry- leaf,  whence  ita  modem  name  Morea.* 
llie  position  of  Greece  between  the  two  neighbouring  continents, 
and  opposite  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  AJrico,  presented 
*  Sfi(«i  lignifiea  a  mulberry  tree. 
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to  human  activity  more  advantages  than  any  other  country  on 
earth ;  for  the  surrounding  sea  afforded  the  most  convenient  com- 
munication with  the  civilised  nations  of  the  ancient  world,  and  the 
numerous  islands  scattered  over  it  offered  agreeable  and  commo- 
dious resting-places  to  the  sailor  who  navigated  it.  In  addition 
to  this,  Greece  abounded  in  excellent  harbours  and  spacious  bays ; 
it  was  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  and,  being  in  the  enjojrment 
of  a  serene  and  delightful  climate,  though  the  winter  was  often 
very  severe,  it  was  a  country  no  less  rich  than  beautiful.  Its  pro- 
ductions were  as  various  as  its  aspects,  some  parts  being  more 
fertile  in  grsun,  wine,  olives,  and  many  valuable  fruits,  while  others 
afforded  abundant  pastures.  In  precious  metals  the  country 
was,  perhaps  fortunately,  poor ;  but  plenty  of  iron  and  copper 
was  found  in  various  districts :  so  that  the  land  provided  its 
inhabitants  with  everything  required  for  the  perfect  development 
as  well  of  their  physical  as  of  their  intellectual  powers. 

This  land  was  called  by  its  own  sons  Hellas,  for  which  we  have 
adopted  the  Roman  name  Greece  (GrcLedd),  The  word  Hellas, 
that  is,  the  land  of  the  Hellenes,  however,  did  not  at  all  times 
apply  to  the  same  extent  of  country ;  according  to  some  *,  it  was 
originally  the  name  of  a  town  or  district  in  the  south  of  Thessaly, 
which  was  afterwards  called  Phthiotis.  From  that  territory  the 
name  is  said  to  have  gradually  extended  to  the  whole  of  Thessaly. 
But,  according  to  others,  the  most  ancient  Greeks  were  the  Selli 
(2€XXot  =  *EXAot="EXX»;v£t),  who  dwelt  in  and  about  Dodonaf, 
bearing  the  name  of  Graeci  (TpaiKoi).  \  The  Greeks  themselves 
traced  their  national  name  to  a  mythical  hero,  Hellen,  just  as  the 
Graeci  derived  theirs  from  a  hero,  Graecus,  who  is  called  a  son  of 
Thessalus,  while  Thessalus  is  said  to  have  founded  Dodona.  Ano- 
ther tradition  represents  a  son  of  Graecus  as  ruler  of  Thessaly, 
for  the  Graeci  are  said  to  have  migrated  from  the  country  of  the 
Molossians,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dodona,  to  Thessaly,  and  to 
have  there  been  called  Hellenes.  In  later  times,  when  the  Hel- 
lenes spread  farther  south,  the  name  Hellas  embraced  a  wider 
extent  of  country,  and  might  properly  be  considered  to  reach  as 
far  as  the  national  features  of  the  Hellenes,  so  as  to  include  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  even  the  islands  and  colonies  occupied  and  founded 
by  the  Hellenes ;  though,  in  a  more  limited  sense,  the  ancients 
apply  it  to  the  region  south  of  Macedonia  as  far  as  the  Corinthian 
isthmus,  the  southern  peninsula  deriving  its  separate  designation, 

•  Steph.  Byz.,  s.  r.  'EX^c  f  Aristot.  Meteor,  i.  14. 

X  This  name  seems  to  kave  become  known  through  Tyrrhenian  navi- 
gators to  the  nations  of  the  west,  who  transferred  it  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  commonly  called  Greece,  who  continued  to  be  designated' 
by  it  even  when  the  ancient  tribe  of  the  T^mmI  had  ceased  to  exist. 
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according  to  tradition,  from  the  Phrygian  Pelops.  In  a  somewhat 
loose  acceptation,  the  name  Hellas  embraced  even  Macedonia  and 
Epirus.  After  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  in  b.  c.  146,  the  Romans 
gave  to  the  whole  of  Greece  the  name  Achaia,  and  subsequently 
constituted  it  as  a  Roman  province.  If  we  understand  by  the 
term  Greece  merely  the  country  between  the  Cambunian  range  ot 
mountains  in  the  north  and  the  southern  extremity  of  Peloponne- 
sus, it  denotes  a  land  of  small  extent ;  but  if  we  include  under  it 
the  adjacent  islands,  the  numerous  colonies  established  by  the 
Greeks  on  the  coasts  of  Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  Africa,  Southern 
Italy,  and  Sicily,  it  becomes  the  designation  of  a  vast  empire ;  and 
still  more  so,  if  we  include  the  conquests  of  Alexander  in  the 
East,  into  which,  through  him,  the  Greek  language  and  civilisation 
were  introduced. 

Greece  Proper  seems  to  have  acquired  its  present  shape  by 
violent  convulsions  and  changes  of  the  earth's  surface,  which 
belong  to  an  extremely  remote  period,  and  of  which  only  very 
obscure  and  vague  traditions  were  preserved  among  the  ancients. 
The  country  lies  in  a  volcanic  zone,  extending  from  the  Caspian  to 
the  Azores,  and  although  history  informs  us  of  no  volcanic  erup-^ 
tions  in  Greece,  still  there  were  many  permanent  traces  of  volcanic 
agency  scattered  over  its  surface,  in  the  hot  springs  of  Thermo- 
pylae, Troezen,  Aedepsus,  and  other  places.  The  sea  between 
Peloponnesus  and  Crete  has  always  been  the  scene  of  surprising 
changes,  wrought  by  volcanic  forces.  Not  long  before  the  Chris- 
tian era  a  new  hill  was  thrown  up  on  the  coast,  near  Troezen,  and 
within  a  short  period  three  small  islands  were  formed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Thera.'*'  Earthquakes  and  inundations  have,  in  all 
ages,  been  frequent  in  Greece,  especially  in  Peloponnesus.  It  is 
said  that  in  the  earliest  times  the  plains  of  Thessaly  were  covered 
by  water,  until  an  earthquake  separated  the  mountains  Ossa  and 
Olympus,  and,  opening  an  outlet  for  the  river  Peneus,  formed  the 
celebrated  valley  of  Tempe,  Similar  catastrophes  seem  to  be 
implied  in  the  legends  about  the  quarrels  of  Poseidon  with  Athene, 
for  the  possession  of  Athens  and  Troezen,  and  with  Hera  for  that  of 
Argos ;  as  well  as  in  the  stories  relating  that  the  islands  of  Delos, 
Anaphe,  Rhodes,  and  Cyprus  were  at  one  time  covered  by  the  sea, 
and  rose  at  the  bidding  of  some  god.  There  was,  lastly,  a  tradi- 
tion that  no  connexion  existed  between  the  Euxine  and  the 
Aegean,  until  the  Euxine,  breaking  through  its  barriers,  formed 
the  Hellespont  and  Propontis.  Another  stated  that  Asia  was  an- 
ciently connected  with  Greece,  until  the  intervening  country, 
which  bore  the  name  of  Lycaonia  or  Lyctonia,  being  struck  by 

•  Plin.  H.  N,  iv.  12.  23. ;  Strab.  i.  p.  67, 
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Poseidon  with  his  trident,  formed  with  its  scattered  fragments  the 
islands  in  the  Aegean.  There  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  belief 
of  such  violent  convulsions  of  the  earth's  surface  ;  but  no  one  can 
say  with  certainty  whether  these  accounts  were  actually  ancient 
traditions,  or  mere  opinions,  arrived  at  by  the  speculations  of  the 
philosophers  of  a  late  period  of  Greek  literature.  All  authentic 
information  must  be  drawn  from  a  careftil  examination  of  the 
geological  nature  of  the  country  and  its  surrounding  islands ;  and 
this  certainly  leads  us  to  the  belief  that  Greece  owes  its  present 
appearance  to  the  operation  of  mighty  volcanic  forces. 

In  the  earliest  times,  before  Greece  was  occupied  by  the  Greeks 
or  Hellenes,  we  meet  with  the  names  of  many  races  which  were 
afterwards  considered  by  the  Greeks  as  barbarous,  or  foreign  to 
themselves  in  manners  and  language.  Among  them  the  Pelasgians 
were  by  far  the  most  important;  they  were  the  most  widely 
spread,  and  their  name  appears  in  Crete  and  Asia  Minor  as  late 
as  the  fourth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  when  all  the  other 
ancient  tribes  had  entirely  disappeared.  Their  name  and  origin 
have  been  the  subjects  of  much  speculation,  which,  however, 
has  yielded  no  definite  results;  all  that  we  can  say  with  cer- 
tainty is,  that  they  must  have  immigrated  into  Europe,  from  Asia 
Minor,  perhaps  across  the  Hellespont  and  Propontis,  and  that 
they  gradually  spread,  under  different  names,  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  south-eastern  Europe,  and  the  west  of  Asia  Minor.  All 
Greece  is  said  to  have  been  inhabited  by  them,  and  to  have 
borne  the  name  of  Pelasgia.*  In  some  parts  of  Greece,  however, 
they  appear  to  have  been  mixed  with  other  tribes ;  in  others, 
no  traces  whatever  of  them  are  found.  The  first  distinct  men- 
tion of  the  Pelasgians  in  Greece  itself  is  met  with  in  the  south- 
east of  Thessaly,  where  a  district  or  town  is  called  the  Pelasgian 
Argosf ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Peneus  we  find  a  town  of  the 
name  of  Larissa  |,  which  is  said  to  signify  a  fortress,  and  is  pro- 
bably a  Pelasgian  word.  There  are,  however,  many  indications 
which  seem  to  prove  that  at  one  time  the  whole  of  Thessaly  was 
occupied  by  Pelasgians,  though  they  were  not  distinguished  by 
that  appellation  in  all  parts  of  that  country,  for  the  Perrhaebians 
also  were  Pelasgians.  In  the  west  of  Greece  we  meet  with  Pelas- 
gians in  Epirus  at  Dodona,  where  Zeus  was  worshipped  as  the 
Pelasgian  king.  There  they  were  called  Helli  or  Selli^  Graeci  and 
Chaones,  and  constituted  a  very  extensive  tribe,  by  which  nearly 

•  Strab.  v.  p.  220.    Herod,  ii.  66. ;  viii.  44. 
t  Argos  signified  a  plain. 

X  Towns  or  fortresses  so  named,  as  well  as  towns  bearing  the  name  of 
Argos,  occur  in  many  parts  of  Greece,  and  in  every  instance  may  be  clearly 
~aced  to  the  Pelasgians. 
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all  Epirus  was  occupied  before  it  came  under  the  rule  of  the  Mo- 
lossians.  South  of  Epirus,  in  Acamania  and  AetoUa  we  lose  sight 
of  the  Pelasgians,  and  the  names  of  other  races  occur,  as  Leleges, 
Taphians,  Teleboans,  and  Curetes,  which  are  not  known  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Pelasgian  stock.  So,  too,  in  the  countries  south 
of  Thessaly,  no  Pelasgians  present  themselves  until  we  come  to 
Boeotia,  where  they  appear  as  one  of  a  great  number  of  barbarous 
tribes,  such  as  Aones,  Temmices,  Leleges,  and  Hyantes,  and  where 
they  are  said  to  have  settled  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Phoenician 
colony  of  Cadmus.  Being  afterwards  driven  out  of  Boeotia,  they 
are  stated  to  have  settled  in  Attica,  though  Attica  had  been  peo- 
pled by  Pelasgians  long  before  that  time.  They  were  believed  to 
have  dwelt  in  Attica  from  time  immemorial,  without  undergoing 
any  change,  except  by  successively  assuming  new  names  and 
adopting  a  new  language,  until  at  length  they  called  themselves 
lonians,  afler  Ion,  one  of  their  chiefs.* 

In  Peloponnesus,  as  in  the  north  of  Greece,  the  Pelasgians 
appear  to  be  confined  to  particular  districts,  though,  according  to 
some  authorities,  the  whole  peninsula  was  at  one  time  called 
Pelasgia.  The  parts  in  which  their  presence  is  attested  by  direct 
evidence,  are  Argolis,  Arcadia,  and  Achaia.  The  plain  and  city  of 
Argos,  with  its  fortress  Larissa,  were  distinguished  firom  the  Thes- 
salian  Argos  by  the  epithet  Achaean,  and  were  regarded  by  the 
ancients  themselves  as  the  district  from  which  the  Pelasgians 
spread  northward  over  Greece.  The  first  settlers  in  Achaia  are 
called  Pelasgians,  and  are  said  to  have  subsequently  assumed  the 
name  of  lonians,  from  Ion,  the  son  of  Xuthus,  who  came  among 
them.  On  the  confines  of  Elis  and  Achaia,  also,  we  find  a  town 
Larissa,  and  a  river  Larisus,  which  confirms  the  belief  in  Pelasgian 
settlements  in  those  parts.  Arcadia  was  so  celebrated  as  a  Pelas- 
gian land,  that  it  disputed  with  Argolis  the  honour  of  being  the 
mother-country  of  the  whole  nation. 

These  are  the  places  in  Greece  where  the  Pelasgians  are  ex- 
pressly mentioned  in  ancient  traditions,  and  from  the  review  we 
have  just  taken,  we  must  conclude  that  the  name  Pelasgians  was  a 
general  one,  like  that  of  Saxons,  Franks,  or  Alemannians,  but  that 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Pelasgian  tribes,  had  also  specific  names 
peculiar  to  themselves.  Hence  it  is  quite  probable  that  branches 
of  the  same  race  may  have  existed  in  countries  where  no  tradition 
mentions  ita  name ;  and  we  must  often  look  for  other  evidence  in 
order,  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  separate  kindred  races,  and,  on  the 

*  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  Pelasgian  wall  on  the  Acro- 
polis of  Athens  was  believed  to  be  the  work,  not  of  those  primitive  inhabir 
tants  of  the  country,  but  of  a  Pelasgian  tribe,  who,  at  a  later  time,  made 
only  a  transitory  stay  in  Attica. 
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other,  not  to  confound  those  which  were  really  distinct.  But  here 
everything  is  so  obscure  that  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any  defi- 
nite and  satisfactory  conclusions.  The  most  probable  opinion, 
however,  is,  that  most  of  the  tribes  which  we  find  scattered  among 
the  acknowledged  Felasgians  were  connected  with  them,  and 
branches  of  the  same  great  stock.  Among  the  most  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Boeotia  were  the  Hectenes,  Temmices,  Aones,  and 
Hyantes,  of  whom  we  know  scarcely  anything  beyond  their  names ; 
but  the  Caucones,  who  once  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the 
western  side  of  Peloponnesus,  were  undoubtedly  a  Felasgian  race, 
and  the  Leleges,  whom  we  meet  with  on  the  coasts  of  the  Aegean 
and  in  Peloponnesus,  were,  no  doubt,  allied  either  to  the  Felas* 
gians  or  to  the  Hellenes.  The  Thracians,  who  occur  in  Phocis, 
and  are  mentioned  among  the  barbarous  inhabitants  of  Boeotia, 
the  possession  of  which  they  are  said  to  have  shared  with  the 
Felasgians,  were  likewise  a  branch  of  the  Felasgian  race  ;  and  the 
relationship  between  them  and  the  Pierians,  in  the  north  of 
Greece,  is  well  attested.  These  Thracians,  though  the  later 
Greeks  style  them  barbarous,  appear  to  have  cultivated  a  certain 
kind  of  poetry,  as  is  implied  in  the  story  of  Thamyris,  even  if  we 
set  aside  the  names  of  Orpheus  and  Musaeus,  which,  as  well  as  the 
productions  assigned  to  them,  are  probably  forgeries  of  a  later 
age.  In  Asia  Minor,  Felasgians  are  expressly  mentioned  along 
the  western  coast,  and  three  ancient  towns  in  that  tract  bore  the 
name  of  Larissa.  In  the  Trojan  war  Felasgians  are  included 
among  the  allies  of  the  Trojans,  who  themselves  belonged  to  the 
Felasgian  race.  In  the  Aegean,  the  islands  of  Lesbos,  Chios, 
Lemnos,  and  Lnbros  were  occupied  by  them. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  in  the  earliest  traditions  we 
meet  with  the  Felasgians  in  Greece ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that 
they  did  not  originate  there,  or,  to  use  the  Greek  expression, 
were  not  Autochthones  (earth-born)  ;  by  which  term  the  Greeks 
merely  indicated  that  they  were  both  unable  and  unwilling  to 
trace  their  origin  any  further.  They  must  have  come  into  Europe 
from  the  quarter  where  mankind  made  its  first  appearance.  We 
are  not,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  Felasgian  race  immi- 
grated into  Greece  at  once,  or  at  one  particular  point ;  their  mir 
gration  may  have  lasted  for  many  years,  nay  for  centuries ;  and 
while  some  crossed  over  the  Hellespont  in  the  north,  others  may 
have  sailed  directly  across  from  more  southern  parts  of  Asia,  and 
at  a  different  time ;  so  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  considering 
the  Felasgians  in  one  part  of  Greece  as  the  ancestors  of  those  in 
other  parts ;  and  the  same  supposition  may  also  account  for  the  dif- 
ferent names  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  various  Felasgian  tribes, 
though  their  fundamental  character  was  the  same  everywhere. 
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Tke  first  well-established  fact  in  the  history  of  Greece,  then,  is, 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  consisted  of  Felasgians ;  and 
as  we  hear  of  no  subsequent  immigration  of  foreign  tribes,  nor  of 
any  conyulsions  or  revolutions  by  which  its  ancient  inhabitants  were 
wholly  or  mostly  exterminated  or  dislodged,  we  must  further  infer 
that  the  Felasgians  constituted  the  main  body  of  its  inhabitants 
during  the  whole  historical  period.  How,  then,  is  it  that  the  later 
Greeks  looked  upon  themselves  as  a  different  race,  and  speak  of 
the  language  of  the  Felasgians  as  barbarous,  or  not  Hellenic  ?  And 
what  was  the  difference  between  the  Felasgic  and  the  Hellenic  or 
Greek  language  ?  To  answer  the  latter  question  would  not  be 
difficult  if  many  distinct  remnants  of  the  Felasgian  language  had 
been  preserved;  but,  unfortunately,  almost  all  that  have  come 
down  to  us  consist  of  names  of  persons  and  places,  many  of  which, 
moreover,  are  very  doubtful,  it  being  uncertain  how  far  they  may 
have  been  changed  and  adapted  to  Greek  ears.  Herodotus,  who 
heard  a  language,  called  Felasgian,  spoken  in  two  places  near  the 
coast  of  the  Fropontis,  and  at  a  town  which  he  calls  Creston,  the 
site  of  which  is  uncertain,  though  it  was  probably  not  very  far 
from  the  isthmus  of  Mbunt  Athos,  says  that  it  was  barbarous  * ; 
but  in  discussing  the  matter  further,  he  uses  an  expression  which 
he  also  employs  when  comparing  the  language  of  the  lonians  in 
Lydia  with  that  of  the  lonians  in  Caria.f  Hence  we  must  indited 
infer  that  the  Felasgian  which  he  heard,  had  something  strange  and 
foreign  about  it ;  but  we  cannot  by  any  means  conclude  that  the 
two  languages  were  as  distinct  as,  for  example,  the  German  and 
the  French,  or  even  as  the  English  and  the  German.  If  we  assume 
this  to  be  the  case,  which  still  leaves  a  wide  field  for  speculation 
where  all  the  details  are  so  uncertain,  we  may  easily  conceive  how 
the  Felasgian  language  passed  into  or  became  amalgamated  with 
the  Hellenic  or  Greek,  without  any  great  convulsions  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Greece ;  and  it  also  becomes  probable,  that  the 
Greek  language,  as  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  contains  more 
Felasgian  elements  than  is  commonly  supposed.  This  view  is  con- 
firmed also  by  what  we  know  of  the  Felasgians  in  Italy,  of  which 
they  occupied  the  whole  of  the  south,  and  both  the  eastern  and 
western  coasts ;  for  the  languages  there  spoken  by  them,  such  as 
the  Latin  and  other  dialects,  have  the  strongest  resemblance  to, 
and  in  innumerable  instances  a  perfect  identity  with,  that  of  the 
Greeks.  We  must  therefore  consider  the  Felasgian  language  as 
the  basis,  or  rather  as  an  early  phasis,  of  the  Greek.  With  the 
knowledge  of  this  general  fact  we  must  be  content,  for  all  attempts 
to  define  more  exactly  the  relation  between  the  two  languages  rest 
on  nothing  but  arbitrary  assumptions. 

•  I.  57.     BifCti^v  yXSftw  UvTtf.  f  L  142. 
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The  question  which  here  naturally  presents  itself  to  us  is,  in 
what  relation  did  the  Hellenes  or  Greeks,  who  afterwards  gave  to 
the  nation  its  tone  and  character,  stand  to  the  Pelasgians  ?  They 
are  said  to  have  originally  occupied  the  district  on  and  about  Mount 
Findus,  where  they  took  refuge  during  the  flood  of  Deucalion ; 
and  this  would  imply  that  previously  to  that  catastrophe  they  had 
possessed  a  larger  extent  of  country.  From  Mount  Findus  they 
may  afterwards  have  spread  farther  south,  and  extended  their 
power ;  but  this  subject  will  be  more  fitly  discussed  in  another 
chapter,  and  we  shall  here  add  only  a  few  observations  respect- 
ing the  traditions  about  the  state  of  civilisation  among  the  Fe* 
lasgians. 

The  idea  that  the  Felasgians  in  Greece,  like  the  Aborigines  in 
Italy,  were  half  savages,  living  without  laws,  without  fixed  habita- 
tions, and  without  any  knowledge  of  agriculture,  is  merely  an 
application  of  the  speculative  notion  that  man  at  first  was  little 
better  than  the  brute  creation,  and  only  by  degrees  emerged  from 
the  savage  state  into  any  degree  of  civilisation.  That  they  were 
not  savages  may  be  safely  taken  for  granted;  but  how  their 
civiUsation  was  acquired  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  According 
to  some,  it  was  of  a  spontaneous  and  gradual  growth;  while, 
according  to  others,  it  was  the  effect  of  foreign  influence.  The 
testimonies  of  ancient  authors  are  not  safe  guides,  as  we  do 
not  know  how  far  they  report  genuine  traditions,  and  how  far 
they  give  us  only  the  results  of  philosophical  or  historical  spe- 
culations. According  to  the  legends  of  Arcadia,  Felasgus  taught 
his  people  to  build  rude  huts,  to  clothe  themselves  with  skins, 
and  to  substitute  the  fruit  of  the  oak  for  the  leaves  and  wild  herbs 
on  which  they  had  before  subsisted.  His  son,  Lycaon,  founded 
the  first  town,  Lycosura;  and  under  Areas,  the  fourth  king 
from  Felasgus,  from  whom  the  country  derived  its  name  of 
Arcadia,  the  people  learned  the  use  of  bread,  and  began  to  ex- 
change their  skins  for  woollen  garments.  This  account  is  probably 
nothing  more  than  the  result  of  a  speculation  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  man  may  be  supposed  to  have  emerged  from  his  primitive 
state,  and  is  of  no  historical  value.  The  legends  of  the  earliest 
condition  of  Attica  are  of  the  same  nature,  and  opposed  to  the 
more  trustworthy  traditions,  which  assign  to  the  Felasgians  tillage 
and  the  useful  arts  as  their  proper  and  original  pursuits.  We  are 
told  that  they  loved  to  settle  on  the  rich  soil  of  alluvial  plains;  so 
in  Thessaly,  Felasgus  hastened  to  take  possession  of  the  country 
formed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  waters  which  had  forced  a  pas- 
sage for  themselves  between  Mounts  Ossa  and  Felion.  The  oldest 
^Pelasg^ian  divinities,  moreover,  seem  to  have  been  those  power* 
irliicb  prende  over  husbandry,  and  protect  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
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and  the  growth  of  the  flocks  and  herds.*  In  the  plains  thej  seem 
to  have  been  engaged  in  agriculture,  while  in  mountainous  die- 
tricta,  such  as  Arcadia,  the;  Daturall;  adopted  a  pastoral  life.  Aa 
some  portion,  at  least,  of  the  Pelasgians  had  come  to  their  nev 
country  by  sea,  we  must  suppose  that  those,  at  all  events,  vrho  in- 
habited the  coast,  were  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  naviga- 
tion, and  continued  to  cultiiate  it.  Hence  ne  find  the  islands  of 
the  Aegean  peopled  bj  Felasgians  (Leleges),  and  the  Tyrrhenian 
Pelasgians,  as  pirates,  infested  the  seas  far  and  wide.  It  is,  fur- 
ther, a  fact  bejond  alJ  doubt,  that  in  many  places  the  FelasgiauB 
dwelt  together  in  fortified  towns  (Larissa),  had  regular  political 
and  religious  institutions,  and  were  perhaps  even  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  writing.  Some  of  the  most  ancient  architectural  monu- 
ments in  Europe,  which  maj  probablj  outlast  all  that  have  been 
reared  in  later  times,  clearly  appear  to  have  been  the  works  of 
their  hands ;  we  allude  to  the  huge  structures  known  by  the  sin- 
gular  name  of  Cyclopaean  'f ,  which  are  found  in  many  parts  <tf 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Epirus,  and  Italy.  In  what  remains  of  these 
buildings,  we  can  still  trace  the  progress  of  the  art,  from  the 
rudest  and  most  unsightly  beginnings,  to  edifices  like  the  lion-gate 
of  Idycenae,  and  the  treasury  of  Atreus. 

*  It  is,  therefore,  not  improbable,  that  Uii^f)*'  (from   -o*!  and  ■*■) 
was  expifssive  of  this  nalional  character,  and  described  them  aa  the  In- 

I  1  he  name  Cjc  opaean  p   I  ablv  expreas^B  aothiiig  more  than  the  wonder 
wb  ch  these  gigai  tic  works  e^c  ted  n    he  Greeks  of  a  more  refined  age. 


Ooin  of  Thebae,  in  Boeotia. 
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FOREIGN  SETTLERS  IN  QREECE. 

At  a  comparatiyely  late  period,  when  an  historical  literature  had 
sprung  up  in  Greece,  it  was  generally  believed  that,  in  ages  of  very 
remote  antiquity,  before  the  name  and  dominion  of  the  Felasgians 
had  given  way  to  that  of  the  Hellenes,  foreigners  from  distant 
countries  had  landed  on  the  shores  of  Greece,  and  had  there  planted 
colonies,  founded  dynasties,  built  cities,  and  introduced  useful  arts 
and  social  institutiotis,  before  unknown  to  the  ruder  natives.  This 
belief  was  prevalent,  not  only  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  but 
even  among  philosophers  and  learned  men,  and  has  maintained  its 
ground  with  some,  even  in  our  own  days.  But  the  current  stories 
about  these  ancient  settlements  afibrd  great  room  for  distrust,  not 
merely  in  the  marvellous  features  which  they  exhibit,  but  in  the  still 
more  surprising  fact,  that  with  the  lapse  of  time  their  number  seems 
to  increase,  and  their  details  to  be  more  accurately  known ;  and  that 
the  farther  we  go  back  the  less  we  hear  of  them,  till,  on  consult** 
ing  the  Homeric  poems,  our  most  ancient  records,  we  lose  all 
traces  of  their  existence.  These  circumstances  have  led  some 
historians  to  discard  the  traditions  altogether,  and  to  deny  that 
any  foreign  influence  was  exercised  upon  the  development  of  the 
national  character  of  the  Greeks.  Now,  although  even  a  slight 
inspection  of  these  stories  will  show  that  neither  the  authority  on 
which  they  rest,  nor  their  internal  evidence,  is  such  as  to  satisfy  a 
cautious  inquirer,  yet  it  would  be  rash  to  deny  that,  during  those 
Felasgian  times,  foreign  adventurers,  especially  Phoenicians,  landed 
on  the  inviting  coasts  of  Peloponnesus  for  the  sake  of  commerce, 
and  in  some  instances  planted  colonies  there.  But  the  mythical 
stories  of  Cecrops,  Danaus,  Cadmus,  and  Pelops,  must  be  rejected 
as  devoid  of  the  characteristics  of  history,  and  as  fictions  which 
sprang  up  in  Greece  itself,  although  they  were  afterwards  be- 
lieved as  history.  Let  us  here  briefly  notice  their  leading  fea- 
tures. 
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The  principal  colonies  brought  to  Greece  from  the  east  are  said 
to  have  been  planted  in  Argolis  and  Boeotia.  The  Pelasgians  were 
still  masters  of  the  plain  of  Argos,  when  Danaus,  driven  out  of 
Egypt  by  the  fifty  sons  of  Aegyptus,  landed  with  his  fifty  daughters 
on  the  coast,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  consent  of  the  natives, 
and  founded  a  town,  afterwards  the  citadel  of  Argos  (Larissa). 
He  is  said  to  have  given  his  name  to  the  warlike  Danai,  who  were 
once  so  celebrated,  that  Homer  uses  this  as  a  general  appellation 
for  the  Greeks,  when  that  of  Hellenes  was  still  confined  to  a  nar- 
row range.  Herodotus,  who  relates  this  story  without  any  distrust, 
even  mentions  the  Egyptian  town  from  which  Danaus  came  ;  and 
he  recounts  a  Rhodian  tradition,  that  Danaus,  on  his  way  to  Greece, 
touched  at  Rhodes,  and  founded  a  temple  of  Athena  at  Lindos ; 
the  Danaids,  moreover,  instructed  the  Pelasgian  women  of  Argos 
in  the  mystic  rites  of  Demeter.  To  them,  too,  was  ascribed  the 
discovery  of  the  springs,  or  wells,  which  relieved  the  natural 
aridity  of  a  part  of  the  Argive  soil,  with  the  peculiar  character  of 
which  the  legend  is  thus  intimately  connected;  and  this  gives 
some  colour  to  the  conjecture  of  those  critics  who  believe  that  the 
whole  story  of  Danaus  was  of  purely  Argive  origin,  and  sprang  out 
of  local  circumstances  and  accidents.  At  Megara,  also,  we  find  a 
king  Lelex,  who,  according  to  one  author*,  had  come  from  Egypt, 
founded  a  dynasty,  and  given  his  name  to  the  Lelcges. 

In  Attica  we  meet  with  reports  of  more  than  one  Egyptian 
colony.  The  first,  led  by  Cecrops,  is  said  to  have  found  Attica 
without  a  king,  and  desolated  by  the  deluge  which  befel  it,  more 
than  a  century  before,  in  the  reign  of  Ogyges.  Some  of  the  latest 
Greek  writers  state  that  Cecrops  also  gave  his  own  name  to  the 
land,  and  on  the  Cecropian  rock  founded  a  new  city,  which  he 
called  Athenae,  after  the  goddess  Athene.  To  him  is  ascribed  the 
introduction,  not  only  of  a  new  religion  of  pure  and  harmless  rites, 
but  even  of  marriage,  the  first  element  of  civil  society.  Notwith- 
standing, however,  the  confidence  with  which  this  story  has  been 
repeated  in  modem  times,  the  Egyptian  origin  of  Cecrops  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful ;  the  early  Greek  poets  and  historians  do  not 
mention  the  tradition ;  and  even  at  the  time  when  it  became  cur- 
rent, it  was  contradicted  by  some  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  who 
regarded  Cecrops  as  an  autochthon,  or  earth-bom  being,  half  man, 
half  serpent.  The  Egyptians,  however,  evinced  such  anxiety  to 
represent  the  Athenians  as  their  kinsmen,  as  to  excite  doubts  even 
in  the  minds  of  the  most  credulous ;  they  went  so  far  as  to  assert, 
that  on  one  occasion  they  sent  Erechtheus  with  a  supply  of  com 
for  their  kinsmen  in  Attica,  and  that  he  was  rewarded  there  by 

•  Paus.  I.  39.  §  6. 
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receiving  the  kingly  dignity,  in  return  for  which  he  founded  the 
mysteries  of  Eleusis  on  the  model  of  those  of  the  Egyptian  Isis. 
A  third  Egyptian  colony  was  said  to  have  been  led  to  Attica  by 
Peteus,  shortly  before  the  Trojan  war.  The  arguments  by  which 
the  Egyptians  supported  these  tales,  were  as  weak  as  their  asser- 
tions were  bold ;  and  though  that  which  is  derived  from  the 
oriental  character  of  some  of  the  primitive  institutions  of  Attica 
seems  to  be  somewhat  better  entitled  to  a  careful  consideration, 
yet  it  is  unaccountable  that  early  writers,  who  might  have  been 
expected  to  be  best  informed  on  this  subject,  are  utterly  silent  about 
it.  In  fact,  all  mythological  inquiries  tend  to  show  that  Cecrops 
and  Erechtheus  are  fictitious  personages,  and  belong  entirely  to  a 
homesprung  Attic  fable. 

The  tradition  about  a  foreign  settlement  in  Boeotia  is  undoubt- 
edly supported  by  much  better  authority.  That  Cadmus  led  a 
Phoenician  colony  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  founded  a 
town  called  Cadmea,  which  afterwards  became  the  citadel  of  Thebes, 
was  a  tradition  which  had  been  current  in  Boeotia  long  before  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  whose  judgment  was  not  biassed  in  this  case 
by  the  Egyptian  priests  ;  it  also  derives  support  from  some  colla- 
teral circumstances,  which  show  that  the  Phoenicians  had  very 
early  gained  a  footing  on  the  islands  and  shores  of  Greece.  The 
Thebans  believed  that  they  had  received  the  art  of  writing  from 
the  Phoenicians,  and  pointed  out  traces  of  what  was  thought  to  be 
Phoenician  worship.  Modern  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  find  in 
the  legends  of  Cadmus  and  his  wife  Harmonia,  and  in  their  con- 
nection with  Samothrace  and  the  mysterious  Cabiri,  decisive  marks 
of  a  Pelasgian  origin ;  urging,  further,  that  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  Phoenicians  should  have  founded  a  settlement  in  a  place  like 
Thebes,  in  the  very  heart  of  a  country. 

A  tradition,  supported  by  the  authority  of  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides,  states  that  Pelops  crossed  over  from  Phrygia  to 
Greece  with  treasures  which  afforded  him  the  means  of  founding  a 
new  dynasty.  His  descendants  ruled  at  Argos  for  three  genera- 
tions ;  their  power  was  acknowledged  throughout  Greece,  and  the 
southern  peninsula  was  called  after  him  Peloponnesus,  or  the 
island  of  Pelops.  The  details  of  the  story  are  entirely  mythical, 
and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Homer  nowhere  alludes  to  the 
Asiatic  origin  of  the  house  of  Pelops,  whence  there  naturally 
arises  a  suspicion,  that  the  connection  of  Pelops  with  the  east  is  a 
mere  fiction,  which  it  was  easy  to  devise  at  the  time  when  Greece 
sent  forth  her  colonies  to  Asia  Minor.* 

*  The  name  Pelops  is,  perhaps,  connected  with  Pelasgus,  and  identical 

with  it ;  the  Phrygians  did  not  occupy  the  country  from  which  Pelops  is 

Mid  to  have  come  till  a  much  later  time,  so  that  he  cannot  have  been  a 
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All  attempts  to  elicit  out  of  these  legends  anything  deserving 
the  name  of  history  must  prove  abortive,  and  yet  there  are  points 
which  seem  to  justify  the  belief  that  they  cannot  have  been  wholly 
destitute  of  historical  foundation.  We  have  already  mentioned  as 
probable  that  the  Felasgians,  in  their  migrations  from  east  to 
west,  did  not  all  cross  over  into  Europe  at  once,  nor  from  the 
same  points;  on  the  contrary,  these  migrations  must  have  con- 
tinued for  many  generations,  and  it  therefore  appears  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  stories  of  the  foreign  settlers  which  we  have  just 
enumerated,  are  only  so  many  forms  of  the  impressions  which  a 
dim  and  vague  recollection  of  those  migrations  had  left  on  the 
minds  of  the  Greeks,  and  which  were  wrought  by  them  into  the 
poetical  tales  for  which  their  natural  genius  so  peculiarly  fitted 
them.  But  at  the  same  time,  we  must  not  forget  that  Greece,  so 
far  from  being  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  was  particu- 
larly open  and  inviting  to  foreign  settlers  ;  and  on  examining  the 
stories  of  the  various  colonies  said  to  have  been  planted  in  Greece, 
we  are  now  and  then  struck  by  coincidences  which  cannot  have 
been  the  result  of  design.  Thus,  at  the  period  which  is  commonly 
given  as  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  those  colonies,  we  generally 
hear  of  some  great  feud  or  convulsion  in  the  countries  from  which 
they  are  said  to  have  come.  But  all  we  contend  for  is,  that  if 
Egyptian  or  Phoenician  adventurers  or  fugitives  did  settle  in 
Greece,  they  were  not  sufliciently  numerous  to  build  cities,  stiU 
less  to  exert  any  considerable  influence  upon  the  development  of 
the  religious,  social,  or  political  institutions  of  the  Greeks.  Hero- 
dotus, indeed,  represents  the  greater  part  of  the  religious  notions 
and  practices  of  his  countrymen,  the  objects  and  forms  of  their 
worship,  as  derived  from  Egypt ;  and  when  we  consider  that  in 
Greece,  as  elsewhere,  it  was  religion  that  called  forth  the  arts, 
poetry,  and  even  philosophy,  it  is  clear  that  many  of  the  most 
interesting  questions  depend  upon  the  ascertainment  of  the  degree 
in  which  the  religious  and  intellectual  culture  of  the  Greeks  was 
derived  from  foreign  sources ;  but  our  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian 
and  Greek  religion  has  not  yet  arrived  at  such  a  stage,  as  to  enable 
us  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  between  what  was  foreign  and 
what  was  of  home  growth. 

With  regard  to  Phoenician  settlements  in  Greece,  an  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries  may  have  existed,  even  several 
centuries  before  the  age  of  Homer ;  we  know  that  the  Phoenicians 
were  attracted  by  the  mines  of  Cyprus,  Thasos,  and  Euboea,  and 
this  intercourse  seems  to  have  been  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
external  causes  that  promoted  the  progress  of  civilised  life  in  Greece. 
The  Phoenicians  must  have  had  many  statioiis  on  \\\^  <^09£\&^  vcA 
it  28  not  improbable  tb&t  some  names  we  meet  mtkVii  VNi<&  xD:^^i>c^<^ 
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stories,  are  tb^  popular  deslgnatJODB.  For  iiutsiice,  one  of  these 
names  is  that  of  Telchines,  irhose  mythical  pursuits  and  occupa- 
tioDB  seem  to  embody  recollections  of  arts  introduced  or  refined 
hy  fbreigners.  The  objects  of  the  Phoeniciaus  can  acarcelj  haTe 
been  to  establish  permauent  settlements  in  Greece,  but  radier  to 
found  commercial  depSta  and  factories,  which  thej  abandoned,  m 
Boon  aa  tlieir  attention  was  diverted  to  a  difierent  quarter.  It  is 
higlilj  probable  rIbo,  that  these  Phoenicians  not  only  introduced 
their  arts  and  the  products  of  their  industry,  and  thus  made  them' 
selves  really  usefiil  to  the  districts  which  they  visited,  but  at  the 
same  time  imparted  religious  Buperstitions  of  a  very  injurioua 
nature  ;  and  many  of  the  horrid  rites  which  are  described  as  pre- 
railing  at  an  early  j>eriod  in  Greece  may  have  been  derived  from 
the  Fhoeniciana,  whose  religions  ceremonies  are  known  to  have  been 
particularly  impure  and  atrocious.  But  whatever  extent  we  may 
allow  to  the  intercourse  with  Phoenicia  or  any  other  country,  it 
was  certainly  not  sufficient  materially  la  alter  the  natural  progress 
and  development  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  in  whose  history,  so 
far  as  it  is  attested  by  authentic  evidence,  there  is  no^ng  which 
cannot  be  expliuned,  on  the  supposition  that  their  culture  and 
(uvillsation  were  tn  all  essential  points  of  native  ([rowth. 


CHAPTER  in. 


Ddsiko  the  period  when  the  Greets  had  a  literature  of  their  owd, 
they  showed  on  all  occasions  an  extreme  pronenesa  to  create  ficti* 
tious  persons  for  the  purpose  of  expliiiaing  nwnes,  the  real  or^in 
of  which  was  lost  in  remote  antiquity.  Thus  almost  every  nation, 
tribe,  city,  mouutuu,  sen,  river,  and  spring  was  supposed  to  have 
been  named  after  some  ancient  hero,  of  whom  very  often  nothing 
but  this  fact  is  recorded.  Such  fictions  were  the  natural  growth  of 
the  poetical  genius  of  the  Greeks,  which  always  endeavoured  to  em- 
body the  spiritual  and  to  personify  the  indefinite.  But  clearly  as  we 
may  perceive  this  tendency  in  innumerable  instances,  we  should  yet 
be  going  too  far  if  we  were  to  attribute  to  it  alone  all  legends  in 
which  the  name  of  a  tribe  ia  referred  to  that  of  an  individual.  Accu- 
rate discrimination  alone  can  guide  us,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as 
a  safe  rule,  that  we  must  withhold  our  belief  from  such  traditions 
whenever  they  are  not  supported  by  trustworthy  authorities,  and 
when  the  period  or  the  person  referred  to  belongs  to  remote  anti- 
quity. This  remark  applies  with  full  force  to  the  heroes  whom  the 
Greeks  believed  to  have  been  the  founders  of  their  whole  nation 
and  its  main  branches.  All  the  Greeks  no  doubt  held  the  opinion 
that  the  name  of  Hellenes  was  derived  from  Hellen  ;  but  on  such 
a  subject  the  authority  of  the  best  Greek  writer  is  of  very  little 
weight,  and  Bellen  must  be  regarded  as  a  pure  fiction  or  abstrac- 
tion from  Hellenes.  But  in  the  account  of  Hellen's  progeny  wo 
may  nevertheless  trace  the  propagation  of  the  main  branches  of 
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the  Hellenic  nation,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  cannot  leave 
it  unnoticed. 

Hellen  is  commonly  called  a  brother  or  a  son  of  Deucalion,  who 
with  his  wife  Pyrrha,  escaped  from  the  flood  which  happened  in 
his  time,  and  replenished  the  desolated  earth  with  a  new  race, 
which  sprang  up  from  the  stones  which  he  and  his  wife,  hy  the 
conmiand  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  threw  behind  them  on  Mount 
Parnassus.*  Thence  he  crossed  over  with  his  new  people  into 
Thessalj,  taking  with  him  a  host  of  Curetes,  licleges,  and  other 
tribes.  This  leads  us  to  the  belief  that  the  people  afterwards  called 
Hellenes  came  from  the  west,  a  belief  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  we  find  names  differing  but  slightly  from  that  of  the 
Hellenes  among  the  most  ancient  tribes  of  Epirus ;  for  there,  ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,  lay  the  ancient  Hellas  f;  and  there  also  we 
meet  with  the  Hellopes,  inhabiting  the  country  of  Hellopia,  per- 
haps only  another  form  of  Hellas.  It  is,  therefore,  much  more 
probable  that  the  Hellenes  derived  their  name  from  this  tribe  than 
from  a  hero  Hellen,  though  the  form  Hellenes  may  have  been  first 
used  in  Thessaly.  Beyond  this  we  cannot  go,  and  all  that  we  can 
say  with  any  degree  of  probability  is,  that  the  Hellenes  and  Hel- 
lopes were  akin  to  each  other  and  to  the  Pelasgians,  the  ancient 
possessors  of  all  Epirus.  What  connection  there  was  between  the 
Hellenes  in  Epirus  and  those  in  Thessaly,  it  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain ;  but  that  there  was  a  connection,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  Achilles,  in  the  HiadJ,  invokes  the  Pelasgian  Zeus  of 
Dodona  as  the  protector  of  his  family.  The  Leleges  and  Curetes, 
whom  Deucalion  took  with  him  to  Thessaly,  are  met  with  among 
the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Acarnania,  Euboea,  Boeotia,  and  La- 
conia.  The  Leleges  are  said  to  have  been  called  Locrians  from 
their  leader  Locrus,  and  that  the  Locrians  were  Hellenes  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  liands. 

The  first  known  seats,  then,  of  the  Hellenes  lay  in  the  south  of 
Thessaly,  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Othrys,  a  district  which  was 
called  Hellas.  Before  the  name  of  Hellas  had  extended  beyond 
this  limited  tract  of  country,  the  Hellenes  themselves  seemed  to 
have  gained  a  footing  in  almost  every  part  of  the  land  afterwards 
so  called.  This  diffusion  of  the  Hellenic  race  must  have  effected 
important  changes  in  the  condition  and  character  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Greece,  though  we  have  but  scanty  information  as  to  the  nature 
and  progress  of  this  revolution.  But  before  we  proceed  to  trace 
its  course,  we  shall  endeavour  to  set  forth  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  the  Hellenes.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Hellenic 

*  This  legend  may  have  arisen  from  an  etymological  speculation  about 
tAe  word  ^»h  (people),  which  was  connected  with  A««f  (a  stone). 
f  See  above,  p.  6,  \  ts\.  ^^\. 
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population  included  some  new  elements,  not  indeed  absolutely 
foreign  to  the  Pelasgian  race,  but  yet  very  slightly  connected  with 
it :  and  it  is  evident  that  the  peculiar  stamp  which  distinguished 
the  Greeks  from  all  other  nations  was  impressed  upon  them  by  the 
originally  small  tribe  of  the  Hellenes.  We  must,  therefore,  look 
upon  them  not  as  strangers,  such  as  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyp- 
tians, but  as  a  branch  of  the  Pelasgian  family,  containing  its  best 
and  purest  blood,  and  destined  to  unfold  the  noblest  faculties  of 
the  race,  and  to  raise  the  national  existence  to  the  highest  stage  it 
was  capable  of  reaching. 

The  transition  from  the  Pelasgian  to  the  Hellenic  period  was 
not  effected  by  conquests  or  migrations  only,  for  it  seems  that 
previously  to  the  general  diffusion  of  the  warlike  and  powerful 
descendants  of  Hellen,  they  were  frequently  called  in  as  auxiliaries 
to  other  states,  during  the  civil  feuds  which  in  those  early  times 
arose  in  all  parts  of  Greece  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  power 
and  opulence.    Hence,  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  transition 
was  the  result  of  a  natural  development  of  circumstances  in  the 
social  state  of  the  Pelasgians ;  and  it  is  manifest  that  no  exact  line 
can  be  drawn  between  the  two  periods.    The  population  of  Greece 
must,  in  fact,  from  the  very  earliest  times,  have  been  in  continual, 
though  often  not  unobstructed,  progress :  at  first  it  was  probably 
almost  wholly  engaged  in  struggling  with  the  obstacles  opposed  by 
nature  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  separate  tribes  lived 
more  or  less  isolated.    But  before  the  diffusion  of  the  Hellenes, 
the  intercourse  of  the  tribes  with  one  another  must  have  been 
greatly  increased,  and  those  on  the  sea-coast  had  no  doubt  made 
considerable  advances  in  civilisation  through  foreign  navigators 
and  adventurers ;  while  those  settled  in  the  interior  and  secluded 
parts  of  the  country  remained  more  in  their  primitive  condition 
under  patriarchal  or  sacerdotal  forms  of  government,,  which  exer- 
cised a  severe  control  over  their  actions  and  mode  of  life.     The 
wealthier  class  had  begun  to  seek  its  chief  distinction  in  the  use  of 
arms,  and  where  a  sacerdotal  caste  existed,  a  military  one  rose  up 
by  its  side.     We  have  every  reason  for  believing  that,  when  the 
diffusion  of  the  Hellenes  commenced,  they  were  not  superior  in 
any  respect  to  the  Pelasgians,  except  in  their  martial  qualities, 
their  active  and  enterprising  genius,  their  love  of  arms,  and  skill 
in  warfare ;  and  these  were  the  qualities  most  prized  among  their 
descendants  for  many  generations.     The  ascendant  which  they 
thus  gained  among  the  weaker  but  more  civilised  Pelasgians, 
placed  them  at  once  in  possession  of  all  the  stores,  materisd  and 
intellectual,  which  the  latter  had  amassed,  and  in  a  situation  the 
most  favourable  for  increasing  them.     Accordingly  they  every- 
where constituted  the  ruling  class ;  and  their  spirit  was  more  or 
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less  communicated  to  all  parts  of  Greece,  throughout  which  it 
produced  a  similar  state  of  society.  It  is  this  general  predomi- 
nance of  a  warlike  tribe,  raised  above  the  need  of  labour,  rude  in 
its  manners,  impatient  of  inactivity,  and  eager  for  adventures,  yet 
endowed  with  a  boundless  intellectual  capacity,  and,  gradually 
softened  by  the  arts  and  pleasures  of  peace,  submitting  to  the 
restraints  of  religion  and  of  social  order,  that  seems  to  constitute 
the  characteristic  feature  of  the  Hellenic  period  in  its  earliest 
stage. 

Of  the  four  Hellenic  tribes  which  traced  their  origin  to  Hellen, 
and  accordingly  represent  the  main  branches  that  issued  from  the 
general  stock,  two,  the  Aeolians  and  Dorians,  derived  their  descent 
from  two  sons  of  Hellen.  Aeolus  and  Dorus.  The  third  son, 
Xuthus,  is  not  regarded  as  the  direct  representative  of  any  tribe; 
but  his  sons.  Ion  and  Achaeus,  were  considered  as  the  ancestors  of 
the  Ionian  and  Achaean  tribes.  The  Aeolians  were  the  most 
widely  spread  in  Greece;  the  Achaeans  are  most  celebrated  in 
epic  poetry,  and  Homer  commonly  uses  their  name  to  designate 
all  the  Greek  tribes  which  took  part  in  the  Trojan  war.  The 
Dorians  and  lonians  rose  later  to  celebrity ;  but  theii*  fame  and 
power  far  surpassed  that  of  the  other  tribes.  In  order  to  under- 
stand the  relations  of  these  four  branches  of  the  Hellenic  nation 
to  one  another  and  to  the  more  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  we  must  not  only  form  a  clear  idea  of  their  geographical 
boundaries,  but  must  follow  them,  as  far  as  we  can,  into  the 
localities  in  which  we  find  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  historical 
period,  when  a  new  series  of  convulsions  changed  their  relative 
condition. 

Hellen  is  said  to  have  left  his  kingdom  to  Aeolus,  and  to  have 
sent  forth  his  other  sons,  Dorus  and  Xuthus,  to  make  conquests 
in  distant  lands.  The  dominion  of  Aeolus  was  bounded  by  the 
rivers  Asopus  and  Enipeus,  and  comprised  the  tract  afterwards 
called  Phthiotis,  at  the  northern  foot  of  Mount  Othrys.  That 
part  of  Thessaly  called  Aeolis,  in  Thessaliotis,  between  the  Eni- 
peus and  the  Peneus,  was  probably  one  of  the  first  settlements  of 
the  Aeolians. 

In  Boeotia,  also,  mention  is  made  of  Aeolians,  who  are  traced 
either  to  Amphictyon,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  or  to  a  daughter  of 
Aeolus  * ;  but  they  did  not  settle  in  Boeotia  till  sixty  years  after 
the  Trojan  war,  when,  on  being  driven  from  Thessaly,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Boeotia,  expelled  the  Pelasgians,  and  gave  to  their  new 
country  the  name  of  Boeotia,  which  had  belonged  to  the  district 
where  they  originally  dwelt.     To  Aeolus  himself  no  conquests  are 

♦  Paus.  ix.  1.  §  l.j  40.  §  5.    Diod.  iv.  67; 
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ascribed ;  but  his  sons  and  their  descendants  spread  the  Aeolian 
and  Hellenic  name  far  and  wide,  and  in  their  history  we  must 
seek  that  of  the  people.  The  principal  settlements  of  the  Aeolids 
in  Thessaly  lay  round  the  shores  of  the  Pagasaean  Gulf,  and  in 
the  fertile  plains  near  the  coast :  there  Cretheus,  the  son  of  Aeolus, 
was  said  to  have  founded  lolcos ;  and  Pherae  was  believed  to  have 
received  its  name  from  Pheres,  another  Aeolid.  The  district 
called  Magnesia,  from  Magnes,  probably  contained  many  Aeolian 
towns ;  and  the  Athamanes,  in  another  part  of  Thessaly,  traced 
their  origin  to  the  Aeolid  Athamas,  who  is  said  to  have  dwelt  in 
the  Thessalian  town  of  Alos.  The  Aeolians  on  the  Gulf  of  Pa- 
gasae  appear  inseparably  blended  with  the  Minyans,  a  race  very 
celebrated  in  early  times,  but  almost  forgotten  at  the  period  when 
the  real  history  of  Greece  begins.  The  adventurers  of  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition  are  all  called  Minyans,  though  they  were  mostly 
Aeolian  chieftains.  Their  fabulous  progenitor  Minyas  is  described 
as  a  descendant  of  Aeolus,  and  we  find  them  in  such  places  as  are 
known  to  have  been  occupied  by  Aeolians,  Whether  these 
Minyans  were  originally  a  Pelasgian  tribe  subdued  by  the  Aeo- 
lians, who  afterwards  assumed  their  name,  or  whether  Minyes  was 
only  a  title  of  honour,  equivalent  to  heroes,  is  uncertain.  The 
most  flourishing  of  the  Aeolian  Minyans  are  met  with  in  the  north 
of  Boeotia,  where  the  city  of  Orchomenos  rose  to  great  power  and 
opulence  in  the  earliest  period  of  which  any  tradition  has  been 
preserved.  Its  most  ancient  monument,  the  treasury  of  Minyas, 
was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  inferior  to  none  of  its 
kind;  and  the  kings  of  Orchomenos  ruled  over  a  great  part  of 
Boeotia,  Thebes  itself  seeming  to  have  been  at  one  time  subject 
to  them.  The  extraordinary  wealth  of  the  Minyans  and  of  their 
rulers  arose,  no  doubt,  from  their  dominion  over  a  fertile  country ; 
and  their  magnificence  may  have  been  owing  to  their  intercourse 
with  more  cultivated  foreigners.  Their  native  traditions,  how- 
ever, pointed  to  Thessaly  as  their  mother  country,  where  we  also 
meet  with  a  town,  Minya,  and  with  another  called  the  Minyan 
Orchomenos.  The  people  consisted  of  two  tribes,  the  Eteoclean 
and  the  Cephisean :  the  former  seems  to  have  comprised  the  war- 
like chiefs ;  the  latter,  the  industrious  people  who  cultivated  the 
plain  watered  by  the  Cephisus.  Along  with  them  are  mentioned 
the  Phlegyans,  a  fierce  and  godless  race,  who  were  destroyed  by 
the  gods  for  their  infamous  deeds  against  the  Thebans  and  the 
temple  of  Delphi.  This  mythus  appears  to  allude  to  the  violent 
resistance  made  by  the  natives  to  the  new  settlers,  and  their  final 
extirpation  or  expulsion.  In  the  south  of  Boeotia,  too,  we  meet 
with  traces  of  the  Aeolians ;  for  the  towns  of  TwQScgc^t  aBSL^^iYva. 
were  Aeolian  settlements,  their  dynasties  beitig  ^ioxMCLftcXft^  ^  ^^^ 
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legends  with  Aeolus.  But  it  is  not  in  Hellas  proper  onlj  that  we 
can  trace  the  diffusion  of  the  Aeolian  tribe ;  we  find  them  also 
at  Ephyra,  the  city  afterwards  more  celebrated  under  the  name  of 
Corinth,  where  the  dynasty  of  the  wily  Sisyphus  ruled  over  the 
Aeolians ;  and  his  grandson,  Phocus,  gave  his  name  to  the  Pho- 
cians,  which  intimates  that  the  Phocians  too  were  Aeolians.  Some 
of  the  more  remote  descendants  of  Aeolus  spread  his  name  over 
the  western  parts  of  Peloponnesus,  such  as  Elis,  where  Salmoneus 
is  said  to  have  founded  Salmone,  in  the  territory  of  Pisa.  From 
him,  again,  were  descended  Pelias  and  Neleus,  to  the  latter  of 
whom  was  ascribed  the  foundation  of  the  kingly  dynasty  at  Pylos, 
probably  the  Pylos  in  Triphylia.  During  the  formation  of  these 
little  Hellenic  kingdoms,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land  formed 
perhaps  the  bulk  of  the  population ;  but  many  of  them,  driven 
from  the  coast  into  the  hills  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia,  preserved 
their  independence  for  several  centuries.  What  happened  in  Mes- 
senia  during  that  early  period  is  not  quite  certain  ;  but,  according 
to  one  tradition,  it,  too,  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Aeolian  princes, 
the  first  of  whom  was  Perieres,  whom  Hesiod  calls  a  son  of  Aeolus, 
while  others  represent  him  as  a  son  of  Lelex,  king  of  Laconia ; 
however  this  may  be,  that  Aeolians  did  establish  themselves  in 
Messenia  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  names  of  three  Messenian 
towns,  Oechalia,  Ithome,  and  Tricca,  are  found  in  Thessaly  also. 
One  of  the  princes  of  Elis,  Aetolus,  is  said  to  have  been  driven 
from  his  dominion,  to  have  settled  in  Aetolla,  which  derived  its 
name  from  him,  and  to  have  there  founded  the  towns  of  Calydon 
and  Pleuron ;  while  his  brother  Paeon  was  the  progenitor  of  the 
Paeonians  on  the  river  Axius.  In  Aetolia,  however,  the  Aeolians 
seem  to  have  occupied  only  the  maritime  districts,  the  interior 
being  possessed  by  different  tribes.  The  Locrians  claimed  a 
higher  antiquity  than  any  of  the  other  Greeks  ;  and  Locrus,  their 
progenitor,  was  described  as  a  descendant  of  Amphictyon,  a  son 
of  Deucalion.  The  national  traditions  of  the  Locrians  connect 
them  with  the  Aeolians  of  Thessaly  and  Elis. 

The  sketch  we  have  here  given  of  the  diffusion  of  the  Aeolians, 
shows  that  in  the  greater  part  of  northern  Greece,  and  on  the 
western  side  of  Peloponnesus,  the  beginning  of  a  new  period  is 
connected  more  or  less  closely  with  the  house  of  Aeolus,  or  with 
the  tribe  represented  by  his  name.  The  legends,  through  which 
alone  we  can  follow  the  gradual  extension  of  this  tribe,  furnish 
indeed  but  scanty  information ;  yet  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
most  of  the  Aeolian  settlements  were  founded  in  maritime  districts ; 
places  like  lolcos,  Corinth,  and  Orchomenos,  are  the  luminous 
points  from  which  rays  shoot  out  in  all  directions,  while  Poseidon 
18  the  god  most  frequently  mentioned  m  t\ie  £a)o\)\oMft  ^•^li^^Xo^t^.  (<f^ 
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In  this  respect  the  Aeolians  present  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
Dorians,  to  whose  traditions  we  shall  now  direct  our  attention. 

The  Dorians  are  distinctly  stated  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  a 
Hellenic  race,  while  he  describes  the  lonians  as  Pelasgians.*  The 
former,  moreover,  are  said  to  have  gone  through  many  wanderings, 
whereas  the  lonians  never  changed  their  ancient  seats.-  In  the 
time  of  Deucalion,  the  Dorians  inhabited  Phthiotis ;  under  Dorus, 
the  son  of  Hellen,  the  country  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ossa  and 
Olympus,  called  Hestiaeotis;  afterwards,  being  expelled  by  the 
Cadmeans,  they  occupied  the  heights  of  Pindus,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Macedonians.  Thence,  again,  they  passed  first  into  Dry- 
opis,  and  from  Dryopis  into  Peloponnesus,  where  they  were  balled 
Dorians.  In  this  account,  Herodotus  must  be  mistaken  in  stating 
that  the  Dorians  originally  inhabited  Phthia,  the  earliest  seat  of  the 
Aeolians ;  for  the  legends  present  no  traces  of  any  such  connection 
between  the  two  tribes,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  people  who  were 
the  first  and  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Dorians  are  described  as  the 
friends  and  brothers  of  the  Aeolians.  Herodotus,  however,  re- 
garding Aeolus  and  Dorus  literally  as  brothers,  could  not  well 
avoid  representing  their  respective  races  as  issuing  from  the  same 
country.  Their  primitive  seats  must  have  been  in  Hestiaeotis, 
west  of  Mount  Pindus,  and  then  at  the  foot  of  Oeta,  where  we 
meet  with  Aegimius,  the  great  hero  and  lawgiver  of  the  Doric 
nation.  He  had  to  struggle  against  the  Lapithae,  and  being  unable 
to  defend  himself,  called  in  the  aid  of  Heracles,  which  he  agreed 
to  repay  with  a  third  of  his  kingdom.  The  invincible  hero  deli- 
vered him  from  his  enemies,  and  slew  their  king,  Coronus,  whom 
we  find  mentioned  among  the  chiefs  of  the  Argonauts,  and  must 
accordingly  regard  as  a  Minyan  or  Aeolian.  It  seems  that  at  a 
very  early  period  Dorians,*  being  expelled  from  Thessaly,  migrated 
to  Crete,  where,  as  everywhere  else,  they  lived  divided  into  three 
tribes.t  The  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  the  Dorians  were 
ejected  from  Hestiaeotis  by  the  Cadmeans,  that  is,  the  Thebans, 
is  extremely  obscure ;  and  it  is  equally  difficult  to  determine  his 
meaning,  when  he  says  that  the  Dorians  were  a  Macednian  or 
Macedonian  race,  for  with  the  Macedonians  the  Dorians  had 
nothing  in  common,  either  in  their  language,  their  religion,  or 
their  social  institutions.  Other  convulsions  of  which  we  likewise 
know  nothing  compelled  the  Dorians  to  seek  a  home  in  the  south 
of  Thessaly,  the  country  of  the  Dryopes,  which  now  received  the 
name  of  Doris.  Some  of  the  Dryopes  submitted  to  their  con- 
querors, while  others  migrated  to  Euboea  and  Peloponnesus,  where 
they  established  themselves  on  the  coast  of  Argolis,  in  the  towtvi 

♦  Herod,  i.  66.;  comp,  vul  45.  ^  Horn.  Od.  xa^,  VI V 
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of  Asine,  Hermione,  and  Eion.  In  their  newly  conquered  terri- 
tory, the  Dorians  continued  to  live  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
on  good  terms  with  the  Heraclidae,  in  conjunction  with  whom 
they  ultimately  conquered  Peloponnesus,  an  event  of  which  we 
shall  speak  hereafter. 

The  two  remaining  Hellenic  tribes,  the  lonians  and  Achaeans, 
derived  their  origin  from  Ion  and  Achaeus,  the  sons  of  Xuthus ; 
and  even  from  this  genealogy,  fabulous  as  it  is,  we  may  infer  that 
these  two  tribes  were  more  closely  connected  with  each  other  than 
with  either  the  Aeolians  or  the  Dorians ;  a  presumption  which  is 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  traditions  which  have  come  down  to 
us  concerning  them.  Xuthus,  the  third  son  of  Hellen,  is  said  to 
have  been  expelled  from  Thessaly  by  his  brothers,  because  he  had 
taken  more  than  his  due  share  of  their  common  patrimony.  He 
found  shelter  in  Attica,  where  he  established  himself,  and  founded 
what  was  called  the  Attic  tetrapolis,  or  the  four  imited  townships 
of  Oenoe,  Marathon,  Frobalinthos,  and  Tricorythos.  He  wedded 
Creusa,  the  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  king  of  Attica,  and  became, 
by  her,  the  father  of  Achaeus  and  Ion.  Some  traditions  add,  that, 
on  the  death  of  Erechtheus,  he  was  chosen  to  decide  the  disputed 
succession,  and  that  the  preference  he  gave  to  Cecrops  provoked 
the  other  sons  of  Erechtheus  to  expel  him  from  Attica.  There- 
upon, he  went  with  his  children  to  Peloponnesus,  to  the  district 
then  called  Aegialos  (the  coast),  but  which  afterwards  received 
in  succession  the  names  of  Ionia  and  Achaia.  From  this  point, 
the  story  of  his  two  sons  is  parted  into  separate  lines. 

Achaeus,  according  to  some  accounts,  was  forced  to  quit  Aegi- 
alos, or  Athens,  in  consequence  of  accidental  bloodshed,  and  led 
his  followers  to  the  eastern  side  of  Peloponnesus,  where  they 
mingled  with  the  Pelasgians  of  Argoll^  and  Laconia,  or  subdued 
them;  and  thus  arose  the  Peloponnesian  Achaeans,  from  whom 
the  whole  of  Peloponnesus  was  sometimes  called  the  Achaean 
Argos,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Pelasgian  Argos  of  Thessaly. 
Others  relate,  that  after  his  father^s  death,  Achaeus,  with  a  band 
of  adventurers  from  Aegialos  and  Athens,  went  to  Thessaly,  and 
recovered  the  patrimony  of  which  his  father  had  been  wrongftdly 
deprived.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  at  a  later  period  Phthia 
bore  the  name  of  Achaia  also  * ;  and  it  is  an  established  fact,  that 
Achaeans  existed  both  in  the  east  of  Peloponnesus  and  in  Thessaly : 
the  latter  country  seems  to  have  been  their  primitive  abode,  whence 
they  spread  southward,  and  settled  in  Peloponnesus;  for,  inde- 
pendently of  other  traditions,  there  is  one  which  states  that  Arch- 

*  Homer  commonly  nses  the  name  of  Achaeans  for  the  Greeks  in  general, 
but  more  particularly  designates  by  it  the  subjects  of  Achilles,  who  reigned 
in  Pbtbia, 
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ander  and  Architeles,  the  mythical  sons  of  Achaeus,  came  from 
Fhthiotis  to  Argos,  and  married  two  daughters  of  Danaus,  whose 
names,  Automate  and  Scaea,  are  indicative  of  the  relation  of 
dependence  into  which  the  original  inhabitants  fell.  The  ques- 
tions, however,  who  the  Achaeans  were,  and  whether  they  were 
connected  with  the  Hellenic  race  as  closely  as  the  current  gene- 
alogy  seems  to  suggest,  still  remain  to  be  solved.  For  in  some 
traditions,  Achaeus  is  called  a  brother  of  Phthius  and  Pelasgus, 
and  a  son  of  Larissa  and  Poseidon;  according  to  which,  the 
Achaeans  would  seem  to  be  the  ancient  Pelasgians  of  Phthia. 
Hence  it  is  not  surprising  to  find,  that  when  they  were  expelled 
from  the  Thessalian  Argos,  they  met  with  a  kindly  reception  in 
the  Pelasgian  Argos,  and  did  not  attempt  to  set  themselves  up  as 
rulers  there,  as  the  Aeolians  did  eveiywhere.  K  we  take  this 
view,  the  Achaeans  in  the  north  were  no  other  than  the  Aeolians, 
who  were  sometimes  called  by  the  name  of  the  people  among  whom 
they  established  their  sway.  Hence  Strabo  and  Euripides  call 
the  Achaeans  an  Aeolian  race.*  To  these  Aeolian  Achaeans, 
belong  also  the  M3rrmidons,  the  subjects  of  Achilles,  whose 
fabulous  origin  from  ants  (^ftvpfitiKig,  /xvp/ioi)  is  transferred  by  tra- 
dition to  Aegina,  where  Aeacus  is  said  to  have  prevailed  on  his 
father  Zeus  to  people  the  island  with  a  new  race,  but  where,  more 
probably,  an  Aeolian  or  Achaean  colony  from  Phthia  established, 
itself.  Afterwards,  however,  Aeolian  chiefs  from  the  western  side 
of  Peloponnesus  settled  in  Argolis.  The  manner  in  which  the 
Achaean  name  was  introduced'  into  Laconia  is  very  obscure ;  ac- 
cording to  some,  Achaeus  himself  settled  there,  while  others  relate 
that  Achaeans  came  into  Peloponnesus  with  Pelops;  but  the 
stories  about  intermarriages  between  the  dynasties  of  Sparta  and 
Argos  suggest  the  idea  that  there  existed  an  original  natural 
affinity  between  them.  At  a  subsequent  period,  the  Achaeans 
being  driven  from  Argos  and  Laconia  by  the  Heraclidae,  migrated 
to  the  north  of  Peloponnesus,  to  Aegialos,  which  was  thenceforth 
designated  by  the  name  of  Achaia. 

The  early  history  of  the  lonians,  though  pecidiarly  interesting 
on  account  of  its  connection  with  the  ancient  institutions  of  Attica, 
is,  perhaps,  more  obscure  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  tribes.  In 
the  current  genealogy.  Ion  is  represented  as  a  grandson  of  Hellen ; 
but  the  Athenians  gladly  listened  to  a  tradition  more  flattering  to 
their  national  vanity,  according  to  which  he  was  the  son  of  Apollo ; 
a  story  which  furnished  Euripides  with  the  subject  of  one  of  his 
most  ingenious  plays.  But  all  the  variations  from  the  common 
story,  which  were  devised  to  gratify  the  Athenians,  tend  to  confirta 

♦  Strab.  riii.  p.  333.    Eurip,  Ion,  64. 
c  2 
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the  substance  of  the  recehred  tradition,  wfaidi  is  nerer  entirdj 
suppressed  in  them.    According  to  the  most  genenUj  entertained 
opinion,  the  lonians  were  a  Hellenic  tribe,  who  took  forciMe  pos- 
session of  Attica  and  a  part  of  Pek^wnnesus,  and  cnmmunicated 
their  name  to  the  anci^it  inhabitants.    In  Theasal j,  howerer,  to 
which  their  genealogy  points,  no  trace  of  the  Ionian  name  is  met 
with ;  Herodotus  considers  the  lonians  as  Pdasgians,  and  distin- 
guishes them  from  the  Hellenic  Dorians.    He  further  states  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Attica  were  originallj  Pelaagians ;  and  although, 
we  know  that  afterwards  the  Athenians  formed  a  part  of  the 
Hellenic  nation,  yet  the  historian  remarks,  that  the  Attic  lonians 
had  nerer  changed  their  seats.    The  only  way  of  reconciling  these 
statements  seems  to  be,  to  suppose  that  a  body  of  Hellenic  settlers 
established  themselves  among  the  old  Pelasgian  population,  and 
gave  it  a  new  name,  and  a  new  nature.    The  time  when  this  great 
change  took  place  may  have  been  that  in  which  the  l^end  places 
the  arrival  of  Ion,  to  whom  is  attributed,  not  only  the  introduction 
of  a  new  national  name,  but  also  the  institution  of  the  four  tribes 
into  which  the  people  of  Attica  was  anciently  divided.    One  of 
these  Attic  tribes  consisted  of  warriors,  and  down  to  a  very  late 
period  we  find  in  Attica  a  powerful  body  of  nobles,  possessing  the 
best  part  of  the  land,  conmianding  the  services  of  a  numerous 
dependent  class,  and  exercising  the  highest  authority  in  the  state. 
Hence  we  must  suppose,  that  the  warrior  tribe  and  the  noble  class 
were  the  Hellenic  conquerors  who  overpowered  the  native  Felas- 
gians.    By  this  violent  revolution,  an  end  was  put  to  the  Pelasgian 
line  of  kings,  and  the  conquerors  took  possession  of  the  throne : 
this  is,  in  f%pt,  implied  in  the  story,  that  Poseidon,  the  national 
god  of  the  lonians,  destroyed  Erechtheus  and  his  house ;  and  in 
the  statement,  that  Ion  was  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty.*    On 
the  other  hand,  however,  there  are  reasons  for  believing,  that  the 
name  of  the  lonians  is  of  much  higher  antiquity  than  the  common 
legend  ascribes  to  it,  and  that  it  prevailed  in  Peloponnesus  and 
Attica,  even  before  the  Hellenes  made  their  appearance  in  Thes- 
Haly.f     The  name  is  used  as  synonymous  with  Pelasgian,  and 
Peloponnesus  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  Ionian  seats, 
or,  at  least,  as  ancient  a  one  as  Attica.    Distinct  traces  of  the 
lonians  also  occur  at  Troczen  and  Epidaurus.     The  inhabitants 
of  the  former  town  distinguished  themselves,  even  in  the  historical 
times,  as  the  friends  and  kinsmen  of  the  Athenians;  and,  at  Epi- 
daurus, the  last  king  before  the  Dorian  invasion  was  said  to  be  a 
descendant  of  Ion,  and  took  refuge  with  his  people  in  Attica.    On 
the  eastern  side  of  Peloponnesus,  the  name  of  the  lonians  appears 

♦  ApoJlod.  It  I.  15.  5.    Eurip.  lon^  284.  f  Herod,  vin.  78. 
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indeed  to  have  at  one  time  extended  much  further ;  and  Argo^ 
before  it  bore  the  name  of  the  Achaean,  was  designated  by  the 
name  of  the  lasian,* 

But  how  is  this  view  of  the  Pelasgian  character  of  the  lonians 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  known  state  of  society  in  Attica,  and 
with  the  yarious  indications  which  it  seems  to  disclose  of  a  foreign 
conquest,  and  of  two  distinct  races  ?  Of  the  four  Attic  tribes,  one 
is  said  to  have  been  a  caste  of  priests,  who  may  originally  have 
had  the  supreme  power  in  their  hands.  The  relation  between  this 
tribe  and  that  of  the  warriors  appears  to  be  indicated  by  the  tradi- 
tion, that  at  the  death  of  Fandion,  his  twin  sons,  Erechtheus  and 
Butes,  divided  their  inheritance,  and  that  the  former  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  while  the  latter  obtained  the  priesthood  of  Athene  and 
Poseidon.  From  this  tradition  we  may  perhaps  infer  two  periods 
in  the  ancient  history  of  Attica,  one  of  which  might  be  called  the 
priestly,  the  other  the  heroic,  in  the  former  of  which  the  priest- 


Metope  from  Selinus,  representing  Hercules  carrying  the  Cercopes,  or 

two  Thieves  of  Ephesus. 

Iiood  was  predominant,  while  in  the  latter  the  warriors  gradually 
rose  to  power.  The  latter  period  would  be  the  Ionian  as  con- 
trasted with  the  Pelasgian,  which  preceded  it,  not  indeed  be,eQL\3A^ 

♦  Horn,  OcL  XVIII.  246. 
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the  lonianfl  were  foreign  to  the  Pelasgians,  but  because  at  &at 

time,  In  consequence  of  migrations  irom  Peloponnesus,  the  lonuui 
name  became  eatablished  in  Attica,  and  the  irarrior  class  recrived 
additional  strength  from  the  new  adventurers.  This  second  period 
must  have  formed'  the  transition  to  a,  condition  which  may  be 
termed  Hellenic,  inasmuch  as  it  was  one  of  gradual  approiimatian 
to  the  purely  martial  and  heroic  character  of  the  genuine  Hellenic 
Btates  i  and  also,  perhaps,  because  strangers  of  Hellenic  origin  now 
gained  some  footing  in  Attica.  For  this,  at  least,  seems  to  be  im- 
plied in  the  story  of  Xuthus  and  the  establishment  of  the  Attic 
tetrapolis.  In  later  times  the  lonians  of  Attica  founded  nomerouB 
colonies  in  the  island  of  Euboea,  which,  until  then,  had  been  occu- 
pied b;  Leleges,  Curetes,  and  Abautes.  The  transition  by  which 
the  Peias^an  language  spoken  in  Attica  gradually  became  Hel- 
lenised  was,  no  doubt,  greatly  focilitated  by  the  close  affinity  of  the 
two  dialects,  and  by  the  growing  intercourse  between  Attica  and 
the  neighbouring  Hellenic  states;  not  to  mention  the  influence 
which  must  have  been  exercised  by  the  Attic  tetrapolis,  if  it  was 
Hellenic,  which  there  is  reason  for  believing. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Tub  pen»d  between  the  first  appearance  of  the  Hellenes  in  Thes- 
aaly  and  the  return  of  the  Greeks  from  Troj,  is  commonlj  deug- 
nated  bj  the  name  of  the  heroic  ^  or  ages.  The  real  chrono- 
logical limits  of  this  period  cannot  be  defined,  for  tbe  chronology 
of  the  history  of  Greece,  previously  to  the  first  Olympiad,  that  ii, 
the  year  b.  c.  776,  is  iniolved  in  utter  obscurityj  and  all  the  dates 
of  events  given  in  modern  works  bwig  either  mere  guesses,  oi 
based  upon  doubtful  calculations,  are  anything  but  certain.  Bui 
still,  so  for  as  its  traditiona  admit  of  anything  like  a  chronolo^cal 
connection,  the  duration  of  the  heroic  period  may  be  estimated  at 
about  two  hundred  years,  perhaps,  from  about  b.  c.  1400  to  b.  c. 
1200.  We  have  already  seen  how  the  warlike  race  of  the  Hel- 
lenes spread  firom  the  north  over  the  south  of  Greece,  founding 
new  dynasties  in  a  niunber  of  small  states ;  and  bow  a  similar  state 
of  thmgs  arose  even  in  countries  which  were  not  immediately 
occupied  by  the  invaders ;  so  that  everywhere  a  class  of  nobles, 
entirely  given  to  martial  pursuits,  and  the  principal  owners  of  the 
land  •,  became  prominent  above  the  mass  of  the  people,  which  they 
held  in  various  degrees  of  subjection.  The  history  of  that  age  is 
in  reality  the  history  of  the  moat  illustrious  persons  belonging  to 
this  cUm,  who  are  commonly  termed  heroes.f    It  is  filled  with 

*  Their  station  and  chvacter  may  be  fitly  compared  to  that  of  tlifl 
chivalrous  barons  Dftiie  middle  Bgea. 
t  Tbe  real  mesDing  of  this  term  Is  doubtful )  it  Beeme  to  caalaui  tbe 
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their  wars,  ^expeditions,  and  adventures,  which  form  the  great 
mine  from  which  the  materials  of  Greek  poetry  were  aknost 
entirely  drawn  ;  but  its  very  richness  in  poetical  materials  deprives 
it  of  much  value  to  the  historian,  who  can  extract  from  it  but  little. 
For  this  reason  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those  legends  which 
are  most  worthy  of  notice,  either  for  their  celebrity,  or  for  the 
light  which  they  throw  on  the  general  character  of  the  period,  or 
for  their  connection  with  subsequent  historical  events. 

The  most  celebrated  of  all  the  heroes  is  Heracles;  but  the 
legends  about  him  are  so  varied  and  complicated,  that  the  ancients 
themselves  saw  no  way  of  removing  the  difficulties  which  they 
involve,  except  by  assuming  the  existence  of  a  number  of  fabulous 
persons  of  the  same  name ;  and  on  examining  the  exploits  ascribed 
to  him,  we  must  agree  with  them,  at  least  so  far  as  to  be  convinced 
that  the  actions  said  to  have  been  performed  by  him  must  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  which  manifestly  belong  to  two  different 
periods  in  the  history  of  Greece.  The  one  carries  us  back  to  the 
infancy  of  society,  when  it  is  engaged  in  its  first  struggles  with 
nature  for  existence  and  security :  we  see  the  hero  cleaving  rocks, 
turning  the  course  of  rivers,  opening  or  stopping  the  subterra- 
neous outlets  of  lakes,  clearing  the  earth  of  noxious  animals,  and^ 
in  short,  effecting  works  which  belong  to  the  united  labours  of  a 
young  community,  and  are  accomplished  only  by  the  efforts  of 
successive  generations.  The  other  class  of  Heracles*  exploits  ex- 
hibits a  state  of  things  comparatively  settled  and  mature,  whex^ 
the  first  victory  has  been  gained,  and  the  contest  is  between  one 
tribe  and  another,  for  possession  or  dominion :  we  see  him  main- 
taining the  cause  of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  of  the  innocent 
against  the  oppressor,  subduing  tyrants,  exterminating  his  enemies^ 
and  bestowing  kingdoms  on  his  friends.  It  would  be  an  idle  unr 
dertaking  to  inquire  whether  such  a  person  as  Heracles  ever  really 
existed,  but  it  is  interesting  to  investigate  whether  the  first  con- 
ception of  such  a  being  was  formed  by  the  unassisted  imagination 
of  the  Greeks  themselves,  or  was  suggested  to  them  by  a  foreign 
people.  A  single  glance  at  the  fabulous  adventures  called  th^ 
labours  of  Heracles  suffices  to  show,  that  a  part  of  them,  at  least, 
belongs  to  the  Phoenicians  and  their  wandering  god,  to  whom  they 
built  temples  in  all  their  principal  settlements  along  the  coasts  oi 
the  Mediterranean.  To  this  god  must  be  ascribed  all  the  journeys 
of  Heracles  around  the  shores  of  western  Europe,  which  did  not 

same  root  as  the  Latin  heruSf  heroy  the  Greek  "H^*,  and  the  German  Herr. 
Homer  applies  it  as  a  title  to  the  leaders  and  their  followers.  Afterwards  it 
waa  restricted  to  persons  of  a  superhuman,  though  not  divine,  nature,  who 
were  honoured  with  sacred  rites.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  it  came  to 
"fimify  men  of  extraordinary  strength  and  gigantic  stature. 
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become  known  to  the  Greeks  for  many  centuries  after  they  had 
been  explored  by  Phoenician  navigators.  Twelve,  the  number  of 
his  labours,  points  to  an  astronomical  period,  or  the  course  of  the 
sun,  which  luminary  the  Phoenician  god  represented.  The  closing 
event  in  the  career  of  the  hero,  who  rises  to  immortality  from  the 
flames  of  a  pile  on  which  he  lays  himself,  may  safely  be  believed 
to  be  borrowed  from  eastern  mythology.  Such  tales  may,  indeed, 
have  been  subsequently  engrafred  upon  the  Greek  legend,  but  it 
is  a  remarkable  coincidence,  that  the  birth  of  Heracles  is  assigned 
to  Thebes,  the  city  of  Cadmus  the  Phoenician ;  and  that  the  great 
works  ascribed  to  him  correspond  better  with  the  arts  and  industry 
of  the  Phoenicians  than  with  the  skill  and  power  of  a  less  civilised 
race.  But  whatever  we  may  think  of  this,  the  legends  which  we 
have  distinguished  as  belonging  to  the  second  class,  clearly  repre- 
sent Heracles  as  a  Greek  hero :  and  here  it  may  be  asked,  did  all 
or  any  part  of  the  adventures  they  describe  really  happen  to  a 
single  person  ? 

We  must,  first,  briefly  mention  the  manner  in  which  these  ad- 
ventures are  linked  together  in  the  common  story.  Amphitryon, 
the  father  of  Heracles,  was  the  son  of  Alcaeus,  who  is  named  first 
among  the  children  of  Perseus  at  Mycenae.  The  hero's  mother, 
Alcmena,  was  the  daughter  of  Electryon,  another  son  of  Perseus. 
In  the  reign  of  Electryon,  the  Taphians,  a  piratical  people,  landed 
in  Argolis,  and  carried  ofi*  the  king's  herds.  While  Electryon  was 
taking  vengeance  on  the  robbers,  Amphitryon  and  Alcmena  were 
forced  by  Sthenelus,  a  third  son  of  Perseus,  to  quit  their  country 
and  take  reftige  at  Thebes.  There  Alcmena  gave  birth  to  Heracles, 
who  thus,  although  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne  of  Mycenae, 
was,  as  to  his  birthplace,  a  Theban.  Hence  Boeotia  is  the  scene 
of  his  earliest  exploits :  he  delivered  Thespiae  from  a  lion  which 
made  havoc  among  its  cattle;  freed  Thebes  from  the  yoke  of 
Orchomenos,  slaying  its  king  Erginus,  and  compelling  the  Minyans 
to  pay  tribute  to  Thebes.  In  the  meantime  Sthenelus  had  been 
succeeded  by  Eurystheus,  at  whose  command  Heracles  undertook 
his  famous  labours,  in  expiation  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  and 
children,  committed  by  the  hero  in  a  fit  of  rage.  The  supposed 
right  of  Heracles  to  the  throne  of  Mycenae  was  the  ground  on 
which,  some  generations  later,  the  Dorians  claimed  the  dominion 
of  Peloponnesus.  During  the  prodigious  and  supernatural  adven- 
tures which  he  undertook  at  the  bidding  of  Eurystheus,  the  hero 
is  also  described  as  engaged  in  expeditions  which  are  only  acci- 
dentally connected  with  these  marvellous  labours.  .He  appears  in 
the  light  of  an  independent  prince,  and  a  powerful  conqueror :  he 
leads  an  army  against  Augeas,  king  of  Elis,  and,  having  slain  him, 
bestows  his  kingdom  on  one  of  his  sons,  who  had  condemned  his 
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father's  injustice.  So  also  he  invades  Pylos,  and  slays  Neleus 
with  all  his  children,  except  !N^estor,  who  was  absent.  He  further 
carries  his  conquests  into  Laconia,  where  he  exterminates  the 
family  of  king  Hippocoon,  and  places  Tjndareus  on  the  throne. 
All  this  he  is  said  to  have  done  while  he  suffeted  himself  to  be 
excluded  by  a  weak  usurper  from  his  own  kingdom !  To  discoYer 
anything  like  history  in  such  accounts  is  impossible. 

It  was  the  fate  of  Heracles  to  be  incessantly  forced  into  arduous 
and  dangerous  enterprises ;  hence  every  part  of  Greece,  in  its 
turn,  becomes  the  scene  of  his  achievements.  Thus  in  Thessaly, 
we  find  him  bringing  about  an  alliance  between  the  Dorians  and  Ids 
own  descendants ;  in  Aetolia  he  appears  as  a  friend  and  protector 
of  the  royal  house  in  the  war  with  the  Thesprotians.  These  wan«» 
darings  and  sufferings  are  perfectly  intelligible  in  poetry,  which 
describes  them  as  the  consequence  of  the  implacable  hatred  with 
which  Hera  persecutes  him  as  the  son  of  her  husband  Zeus  by 
Alcmena  ;  and  they  might  even  be  taken  as  historical,  if  the  various 
enterprises  were  supposed  to  be  quite  independent  of  one  another, 
and  connected  only  by  being  referred  to  one  fabulous  name.  The 
safest  way  will  be,  after  rejecting  those  features  in  the  legend 
which  evidently  belong  to  eastern  mythology,  to  distinguish  the 
Theban  Heracles  from  the  Dorian  and  the  Feloponnesian  hero. 
The  story  of  each  of  them  may  possibly  contain  some  historical 
groundwork,  but  what  that  is,  it  is  impossible  to  say;  poetry  and 
the  love  of  the  wonderful,  here,  as  in  the  early  history,  of  other 
nations,  have  been  so  busily  engaged  in  assigning  marvellous  deeds 
to  their  favourite  hero,  that  in  the  end  it  has  become  impossible 
to  discern  the  slender  foundation  upon  which  the  magnificent  struc- 
ture has  been  raised. 

Attica  had  its  own  Heracles  in  the  person  of  Theseus,  who  was 
conceived  as  his  younger  contemporary,  and  is  described  as  only 
second  to  him  in  renown.  The  exploits  assigned  to  him  likewise 
include  events  which  were  probably  the  work  of  ages.  His  legend 
is  interesting  to  us,  inasmuch  as  it  furnishes  an  outline  of  the 
mythical  history  of  Attica.  The  list  of  the  kings  who  are  said  to 
have  preceded  him  is  a  fabrication  upon  which  no  reliance  can  be 
placed.  Their  reigns  are  as  barren  of  events  as  their  existence  is 
questionable.  Two  occurrences  only  are  mentioned  which  may 
seem  to  bear  marks  of  a  really  political  character.  One  is  the 
war  with  Euboea,  in  which  Xuthus  aided  the  Athenians ;  the 
other  a  contest  between  the  Attic  king  Erechtheus,  and  the 
Thracian  bard  Eumolpus,  who  had  become  the  priestly  sovereign 
of  Eleusis.  In  this  war  Erechtheus  is  said  to  have  perished,  and 
to  have  been  succeeded  by  a  second  Cecrops,  who  migrated  to 
JSuboea,  leaving  his  hereditary  throne  to  his  son  Pandion  11.    The 
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latter  was  expelled  from  Attica  and  went  to  Megara,  where  he 
became  the  father  of  four  sons.  The  eldest  was  Aegeus,  who  re- 
covered his  father^s  kingdom,  and  shared  it  with  his  brothers.  A 
mysterious  oracle  afterwards  brought  him  to  Troezen,  where  he 
formed  an  intimacy  with  Aethra,  the  daughter  of  king  Fittheus. 
At  parting  from  her,  he  showed  her  a  huge  mass  of  rock,  under 
which  he  had  hidden  a  sword  and  a  pair  of  sandals ;  when  her 
child,  if  a  boy,  should  be  able  to  lift  the  stone,  he  was  to  repair  to 
Athens  with  the  tokens  it  concealed,  and  to  claim  Aegeus  as  his 
father.* 

The  story  of  Theseus  is  composed  of  three  main  acts,  ^- his 
journey  from  Troezen  to  Athens,  his  victory  over  the  Minotaur, 
and  the  political  changes  which  he  was  believed  to  have  intro- 
duced in  Attica.  When  he  set  out  to  claim  the  throne  of  Athens, 
the  yoimg  hero  resolved  to  signalise  his  journey  by  clearing  the 
wUd  road  that  skirted  the  sea  of  the  monsters  and  savage  men  who 
haunted  it,  and  had  thus  interrupted  almost  all  intercourse  between 
Troezen  and  Athens.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Epidaurus  he  won 
the  brazen  mace  with  which  Feriphates  had  been  wont  to  surprise 
the  unwary  passenger.  On  the  Isthmus  he  inflicted  on  Sinis  the 
punishment  with  which  he  had  tortured  his  victims,  whom  he  used 
to  rend  to  pieces  between  two  pines ;  and  he  celebrated  this  victory 
by  renewing  the  Isthmian  games.  Before  leaving  that  district  he 
also  destroyed  the  wild  sow  of  Crommyon.  In  the  territory  of 
Megara,  Sciron,  who  delighted  in  thrusting  travellers  from  a  rock 
into  the  sea,  met  with  a  similar  fate  from  his  hands,  and  thus  the 
Scironian  road  was  freed  from  the  dangers  and  obstacles  which  had 
beset  it.  Thus,  struggling  and  conquering,  he  forced  his  way  to 
the  banks  of  the  Cephisus,  where  he  was  purified  from  bloodshed 
by  the  Fhytalids.  Kecognised  by  Aegeus,  he  crushed  a  conspi- 
racy of  his  kinsmen,  who  treated  him  as  an  intruder,  and  then 
sailed  to  Ciete,  to  deliver  Attica  from  the  thraldom  of  Minos, 
king  of  that  island,  who,  every  ninth  year,  exacted  a  tribute  of 
Athenian  youths  and  maidens,  and  doomed  them  to  perish  in  the 
jaws  of  the  monster  called  the  Minotaur.  With  the  aid  of  Ariadne,- 
Minos*  daughter,  he  vanquished  the  monster,  and  retraced  the 
mazes  of  the  Labyrinth.  But  on  his  way  home  he  abandoned  his. 
fair  guide  on  the  coast  of  Naxos,  where  she  was  consoled  by  Dio- 
nysus for  the  loss  of  her  mortal  lover.  At  Delos  he  left  memorials 
of  his  presence  in  sacred  and  festive  rites,  which  continued  ever 
after  to  be  religiously  observed.  His  arrival  at  Athens  proved 
fatal  to  his  father  Aegeus,  who  was  deceived  by  the  black  sail  of. 

♦  According  to  other  and,  perhaps,  more  genuine  legeii^ftT\v%,%cv»'«^^^ 
sou  of  Poseidon,  the  great -divjnity  of  the  lonians. 

c  6 
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the  victim-ship,  which  Theseus  had  forgotten  to  exchange  for  the 
concerted  token  of  victory,  and  in  despair  threw  himself  down 
from  the  Cecropian  rock.  Many  cheerful  festivals  in  after  times 
commemorated  the  return  of  Theseus,  and  the  happy  state  of 
things  which  was  regarded  as  his  work.  We  might  mention  a 
great  many  other  adventures  which  adorn  the  legend  of  Theseus ; 
but  passing  them  over,  and  reserving  the  tradition  about  his  poli^* 
tical  reforms  for  another  chapter,  we  shall  here  offer  only  a  few 
remarks  on  the  legends  of  which  we  have  just  given  a  sketch. 

The  account  of  his  journey  from  Troezen  to  Athens  seems  to 
show  that  the  coasts  of  the- Saronic  Gulf  were  occupied  by  kindred 
tribes  of  the  Ionian  race ;  hence  Poseidon  is  called  the  father  of 
Theseus,  the  national  hero."**  His  successful  struggles  on  the  road 
are,  perhaps,  typical  of  a  period  when  the  union  of  the  Ionian 
tribes  of  Attica  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Peloponnesus  was 
cemented  by  the  establishment  of  periodical  meetings  in  honour  of 
the  national  god,  not  without  opposition  and  interruption.  The 
same  legend  seems  to  indicate  also  that  at  that  time  a  change  took 
place  in  the  ruling  dynasty  at  Athens ;  for  both  Aegeus  and  The- 
seus appear  as  strangers  to  the  line  of  Erechtheus,  both  coming 
from  Megara  to  take  possession  of  Attica.  The  only  historical 
fact  distinctly  suggested  by  the  story  of  the  expedition  to  Crete, 
is  a  temporai'y  connection  between  that  island  and  Attica ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  the  nature  of  this  connection,  or  of  the 
tribute  said  to  have  been  paid  by  the  Athenians.  The  part 
assigned  to  Minos  in  these  transactions,  leads  us  to  inquire  a  little 
further  into  the  traditions  respecting  this  celebrated  personage, 
who  is  represented  by  the  general  voice  of  antiquity  as  having 
raised  Crete  to  a  higher  degree  of  prosperity  and  power  than  it 
ever  reached  at  any  subsequent  period.  He  appears  in  the  two- 
fold character  of  a  victorious  prince  who  exercises  a  salutary 
dominion  over  the  sea  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  of  a  wise 
and  just  lawgiver,  who  exhibits  to  the  Greeks  the  first  model  of  a 
well-ordered  state.  In  the  former  character  he  unites  all  the 
tribes  of  Crete  under  one  sceptre,  raises  a  powerful  navy,  scours 
the  Aegean,  subdues  the  piratical  Carians  and  Leleges,  makes  him- 
self master  of  the  Cyclades,  plants  various  colonies,  undertakes  a 
successful  expedition  against  Megara  and  Attica,  and  imposes  tri- 
bute on  his  vanquished  enemies.  He  is  even  said  to  have  carried 
his  arms  into  Sicily,  where  his  people  founded  a  settlement,  which 
preserved  his  name.  The  leading  features  of  this  account  are 
attested  by  the  best  authorities,  and  they  may,  perhaps,  not  be 

*  The  name  of  Tke$tui  is  probably  no  more  than  an  epiUict  of  the  great 
Ionian  deity,  Poseidon. 
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verj  greatly  exaggerated;  for  the  situation  of  Crete  is  most 
favoui*able  to  the  exercise  of  influence  over  Greece,  and  its  insig- 
nificance during  the  historical  times  is,  in  reality,  more  surprising 
than  the  transient  lustre  which  falls  upon  it  in  the  mythical  ages. 
That  the  Cyclades  were  subject  to  Minos,  is  confirmed  by  nume- 
rous traces ;  and  the  general  belief  of  the  ancients  was,  that  he 
founded  colonies  even  in  Lemnos  and  Thrace.  But  we  need  not. 
on  that  account  assume  that  these  settlements  were  the  work  of 
one  person ;  for  here,  as  in  the  case  of  Heracles  and  Theseus,  that 
which  must  have  been  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  ages,  is  ascribed 
in  the  legend  to  a  single  personage.  The  question,  to  what  race 
Minos  and  his  people  belonged,  is  a  more  interesting  subject,  be- 
cause, according  to  a  common  opinion,  they  possessed  institutions 
which  subsequently  became  the  model  of  those  of  Sparta. 

Homer  calls  Minos  a  son  of  Zeus,  by  the  daughter  of  Phoenix, 
whom  all  succeeding  authors  name  Europa;  but  in  a  genealogy, 
found  only  in  later  writers,  he  is  likewise  the  adopted  son  of  Aste- 
rius,  a  descendant  of  Dorus,  and  is  thus  connected  with  a  colony 
said  to  have  been  led  into  Crete  by  Teutamus  or  Tectamus,  son 
of  Dorus,  who  is  stated  either  to  have  crossed  over  from  Thessaly, 
or  to  have  embarked  at  Malea,  after  having  led  his  followers  by 
land  into  Laconia.  His  son  Asterius  married  Europa,  and  left  his 
kingdom  to  her  son  Minos.  This  account  of  his  connection  with 
the  Dorians,  though  not  expressly  mentioned  by  any  very  weighty 
author,  is  apparently  supported  by  Homer*s  description  of  the 
various  tribes  inhabiting  Crete,  and  would  be  entitled  to  consider- 
ation, if  it  could  be  shown  that  Minos  left  any  monuments  of  his 
reign  which  can  be  ascribed  only  to  a  Dorian  prince  or  people. 
There  are  indeed  many  points  connected  with  the  religion  of  the 
Dorians,  especially  with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  which  have  induced 
modem  writers  to  look  upon  Minos  as  a  Dorian,  and  to  conclude 
that  in  his  days  a  colony  of  Dorians  was  established  in  Crete.  But, 
in  the  first  place,  the  origin  of  all  such  institutions  in  Greece,  is 
extremely  obscure ;  and,  in  the  second,  there  are  some  indications 
which  point  to  a  different  conclusion.  The  stories  of  Minos' 
birth,  and  of  the  mythical  personages  by  whom  he  is  surrounded 
— ^Europa  and  Fasipha^  Ariadne  and  the  Minotaur — transport  us 
to  a  region  wholly  foreign  to  the  Dorians  and  their  national  god 
Apollo.  Minos  is  described  as  a  son  of  Zeus,  from  whom,  and  not 
from  Apollo,  he  is  said  to  have  derived  his  political  wisdom.  If 
Dorians  existed  in  Crete,  in  the  days  of  Homer,  what  is  there  to 
prevent  us  from  supposing  that  their  settlement  was  comparatively 
recent  ?  If,  then,  Minos  was  not  a  Dorian,  his  political  institutions 
can  have  been  but  slightly  connected  with  those  which  afterwards 
existed  in  the  Dorian  states  of  Crete  ;  and  we  therefore  reserve 
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our  account  of  the  latter  for  the  period  when  they  were  most 
probably  first  introduced  into  the  island.  The  Cretan  Dorians, 
finding  the  fame  of  Minos,  as  a  powerful  king,  a  wise  lawgiver,  and 
a  righteous  judge,  widely  spread  over  their  new  country,  may 
naturally  have  been  inclined  to  attach  so  glorious  a  name  to  their 
own  institutions.  Moreover,  the  system  of  government  ascribed 
to  Minos,  his  powerfid  navy  and  foreign  conquests,  are  scarcely 
compatible  with  what  we  know  of  the  Dorians  both  in  the  earlier 
and  in  the  historical  times.  It  therefore  seems  to  us  most  probable 
that  the  maritime  greatness  of  Crete  was  principally  attributable 
to  the  Phoenicians,  with  whom  Minos  appears  to  have  been  mudi 
more  closely  connected  than  with  the  Dorians.  What  we  mean, 
is  this :  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  age  of  Minos  may  represent 
a  period,  when  the  arts  introduced  by  Phoenician  settlers  had 
raised  one  of  the  Cretan  tribes,  under  an  able  and  enterprising 
chief,  to  a  temporary  pre-eminence  over  its  neighbours,  which 
enabled  it  to  establish  a  sort  of  maritime  empire.  The  progress  of 
the  Phoenicians  in  the  west  also  seems  to  be  alluded  to  by  the 
account  of  Minos*  death  in  Sicily,  whither  he  had  gone  in  pursuit 
of  Daedalus.  The  disaster  of  Minos  was  believed  by  the  Cretans  to 
have  been  attended  with  the  complete  downfal  of  Chrete^s  maritime 
power ;  and  it  woidd  seem  that  it  was  only  after  this  event  that 
Crete  was  occupied  by  a  branch  of  the  Hellenic  race. 

We  might  here  enumerate  many  other  wars  and  adventures 
of  the  heroic  age,  which  were  highly  celebrated  in  Greek  poetry, 
such  as  the  quarrel  in  the  royal  house  of  Thebes,  which  ter- 
minated in  the  destruction  of  that  city  by  the  Argives,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  Cadmeans ;  and  the  story  of  the  renowned  hunt 
of  the  Calydonian  boar ;  the  principal  agents  in  which  occurrences 
are  not  individual  heroes,  but  bands  of  chiefs  leagued  together  for 
a  common  object.  But  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  notice  of 
two  celebrated  expeditions,  which  were  conducted  by  confederate 
chieftains  with  their  followers,  and  were  directed  against  distant 
lands ;  we  mean  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  and  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Troy. 

The  Argonautic  expedition,  as  commonly  related,  seems  to  be 
of  a  thoroughly  poetical  nature,  with  little  or  no  historical  sub- 
stance ;  the  adventure  is  incomprehensible  in  its  design,  astonish- 
ing in  its  execution,  grounded  on  a  peculiar  form  of  religion,  con- 
nected with  no  conceivable  cause,  and  is  attended  with  no  sensible 
effect.  The  story,  reduced  to  the  form  in  which  it  is  usually  told, 
runs  as  follows : — In  the  generation  before  the  Trojan  war,  Jason, 
a  young  Thessalian  prince,  incurred  the  jealousy  of  his  kinsman 
Pdias,  king  of  lolcos.     The  latter  persuaded  the  adventurous 
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youth  to  embark  in  a  maritime  expedition,  full  of  difficulty  and 
danger.  It  was  to  be  directed  to  a  point  far  beyond  the  most 
remote  which  Greek  navigation  had  hitherto  reached,  to  Colchis, 
on  the  eastern  comer  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  coasts  of  which  were 
inhabited  by  such  ferocious  barbarians,  that  it  is  said  to  have 
borne  the  name  of  the  Inhospitable  (Axeinus),  before  it  acquired 
the  opposite  appellation  of  Euxeine  (the  Hospitable)  from  the 
civili^Ktion  which  was  idtimately  introduced  there  by  Greek 
settlers.  From  the  land  of  the  Colchians,  Jason  was  to  fetch  the 
golden  fleece.  Having  built  a  vessel  of  uncommon  size,  and 
manned  it  with  a  band  of  heroes  from  various  parts  of  Greece,  he 
sailed  to  Colchis,  where  he  not  only  succeeded  in  the  main  object 
of  the  expedition,  but  carried  off  Medea,  the  daughter  of  the 
Colchian  king  Aeetes. 

This  is  the  skeleton  of  the  story  reduced  to  what,  in  an  age  of 
faith,  might  seem  to  be  natural  and  probable.  But  it  still  contains 
many  points  which  can  scarcely  be  explained  or  believed.  The 
period  to  which  the  undertaking  is  ascribed,  was  that  of  the  infancy 
of  navigation,  and  yet  we  are  told  that  the  adventurers  at  once  went 
far  beyond  the  boimdaries  attained  in  much  later  times.  The  story 
presupposes  a  knowledge  of  Colchis,  and  how  could  that  have  been 
obtained?  The  object  of  the  undertaking  is  still  more  mysterious, 
and  can  be  explained  only  by  conjectures.  Such  an  explanation 
was  attempted  by  some  of  the  ancients  themselves,  who  thought 
that  the  golden  fleece  referred  to  the  particles  of  gold  swept  down 
by  the  moimtain  torrents  of  the  coimtry,  and  which  the  natives 
detained  by  fleeces  dipped  in  the  streams.  But  the  name  golden 
is  only  a  poetical  and  ornamental  epithet  of  the  fleece,  and  indi- 
cates no  more  than  the  epithets  white  or  purple,  by  which  it  is 
sometimes  described.  The  main  thing  in  the  story  is  the  fleece, 
and  not  the  circumstance  that  it  was  golden.  According  to  a 
genuine  tradition,  the  fleece  was  a  sacred  relic,  and  its  importance 
arose  entirely  from  its  connection  with  tlie  tragic  story  of 
Phrixus,  who  was  rescued  from  his  father's  vengeance  by  a  mar- 
vellous ram,  which  transported  him  over  the  sea  to  Coldiis.  On 
his  arrival  there  he  sacrificed  the  ram  to  Zeus,  who  had  favoured 
his  escape ;  and  the  fleece  was  nailed  to  an  oak  in  a  grove  of  Ares, 
where  it  was  kept  by  Aeetes  as  a  sacred  treasure  or  palladium. 

The  reli^ous  practice  from  which  the  legend  seems  to  have 
sprung,  was  this : — The  town  of  Alos,  near  tiie  Gulf  of  Pagasae, 
in  the  Thessalian  Achaia,  was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  the 
Laphystian  Zeus.  The  eldest  among  the  descendants  of  Phrixus 
was  forbidden  to  enter  the  council-house  at  Alos,  though  Athamas, 
their  ancestor,  had  built  the  town.    K  the  head  of  the  family  was 
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detected  on  the  forbidden  ground,  he  was  led  in  solemn  procession, 
like  an  ordinary  victim,  and  sacrificed.  Many  members  of  the 
family  were  said  to  hare  quitted  their  country  to  avoid  this  dan- 
ger, and  to  have  fallen  into  the  snare  on  their  return  after  a  long 
absence.  The  origin  assigned  to  this  rite  was,  that  after  the 
escape  of  Fhrixus,  the  Achaeans  had  been  on  the  point  of  sacrificing 
Athamas  himself  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  gods ;  but  that  he 
was  rescued  by  the  timely  arrival  of  the  son  of  Fhrixus,  who  had- 
returned  from  Colchis.  Hence  the  curse,  unfulfilled,  was  trans-, 
mitted  for  ever  to  the  posterity  of  Phrixus.  It  seems  to  have 
been  from  this  religious  belief  of  the  people  among  whom  the 
Argonautic  legend  sprang  up,  that  it  derived  its  peculiar  charac- 
ter ;  and  the  expedition,  as  far  as  the  fleece  is  concerned,  appears 
to  have  had  no  connection  with  piracy,  commerce,  or  discovery. 
The  historical  foundation  of  the  story  was  probably  a  series  of 
maritime  enterprises  which  may  have  been  the  employment  of 
several  generations.  The  Argonauts  are  Minyans,  who  were  very 
early  given  to  maritime  pursuits;  and  the  form  which  the  tradition 
assumed,  was  probably  determined  by  the  course  of  their  earliest 
naval  expeditions.  These  expeditions  were  certainly  not  carried 
so  far  as  stated  in  the  legend,  but  poetry  and  the  credulity  of  the 
Greeks  might,  in  after  ages,  without  difiiculty  extend  the  wonder- 
ful voyage  at  pleasure.  As  to  the  principal  personages  of  the 
story,  Jason  and  Medea,  they  are  both  ideal  or  fictitious  charac- 
ters, and  Jason  is,  perhaps,  no  other  than  the  Samothracian  god  or 
hero  Jasion  (whose  name  is  sometimes  written  in  the  same  manner, 
Jason),  the  protector  of  mariners.  Medea  seems  to  have  been 
only  another  name  for  Hera,  and  to  have  descended,  by  a  common 
transition,  from  the  rank  of  a  goddess  to  that  of  a  heroine,  when 
an  epithet  had  been  mistaken  for  a  distinct  name.  A  Corinthian 
tradition  chBmed  her  as  properly  belonging  to  Corinth,  one  of  the 
principal  seats  of  the  Minyans,  where  she  was  honoured  with  re- 
ligious rites  until  the  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  and  the 
murder  of  her  children  was  expiated  by  annual  sacrifices  to  Hera. 
The  Argonautic  expedition  may  also  indicate  the  beginning  of  an 
intercourse  between  the  inhabitants  of  northern  Greece  and  those 
of  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia ;  and  in  this  sense  it  was,  perhaps* 
not  without  some  reason  that  the  ancients  stated  that  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  Argonauts  gave  rise  to  the  celebrated  conflict  between 
Europe  and  Asia,  or  the  Trojan  war,  which  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  notice. 

Of  all  the  enterprises  of  the  heroic  age  of  Greece,  the  Trojan 
war  is  the  noblest  and  greatest,  and  this  renown  it  owes  to  the 
immortal  poetry  which  bears  the  name  of  Homer.    We  have 
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already  seen  *  how  Sthenelus  usurped  the  kingdom  which  belonged 
of  right  to  Heracles.  Sthenelus  had  reserved  Mycenae  and  Tiryns 
for  himself;  but  had  bestowed  the  neighbouring  town  of  Midea  on 
Atreus  and  Thyestes,  the  sons  of  Pelops  and  uncles  of  Eurystheus. 
On  the  death  of  Heracles,  Eurystheus  pursued  his  children  until 
they  found  a  place  of  refuge  in  Attica.  Theseus  refused  to  sur- 
render  them,  and  Eurystheus  then  invaded  Attica  in  person ;  but 
his  army  was  routed,  and  he  himself  slain  by  Hyllus,  the  eldest 
son  of  Heracles.  Atreus  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  nephew, 
whose  children  had  all  perished  during  his  unfortunate  expedition. 
Atreus  was  followed  on  the  throne  by  Agamemnon,  who  now  ruled 
over  an  ample  realm.  Heracles  had  bestowed  Laconia  on  Tynda- 
reus,  the  father  of  Helen  ;  and  when  Agamemnon*s  brother, 
Menelaus,  had  been  preferred  to  all  other  suitors  by  this  beautiful 
princess,  Tyndareus  resigned  his  dominions  to  his  son-in-law.  In 
the  mean  while  a  flourishing  state  had  risen  up  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Hellespont.  Its  capital  Troy,  or  Ilium,  had  been  taken  by 
Heracles  with  the  assistance  of  Telamon ;  but  had  been  restored 
to  Priam,  the  son  of  its  conquered  king,  Laomedon.  Priam 
reigned  in  peace  and  prosperity  over  a  number  of  little  tribes, 
until  his  son  Paris,  or  Alexander,  attracted  to  Laconia  by  the  fame 
of  Helen's  beauty,  abused  the  hospitality  of  Menelaus  by  carrying 
oiF  his  queen  in  his  absence.  To  avenge  this  outrage,  all  the 
chiefs  of  Greece  combined  their  forces  under  the  command  of 
Agamemnon,  and  sailed  with  a  great  armament  to  Troy,  which 
after  a  siege  of  ten  years  they  took  and  razed  to  the  ground,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  belief,  in  the  year  B.C.  1184. 

Such  is  the  brief  outline  of  a  story  familiar  to  all.  The  reality 
of  the  siege  of  Troy  has  often  been  questioned,  though  without 
sufficient  ground,  and  against  some  strong  evidence ;  and  even  if 
the  story  is  unfounded,  it  must  still  have  had  some  historical 
groundwork.  If  the  legend,  as  some  believe,  arose  out  of  the 
Greek  colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  its 
universal  reception  in  Greece  itself.  The  leaders  of  the  earliest 
of  these  colonies,  indeed,  claimed  Agamemnon  as  their  ancestor ; 
but  if  this  had  suggested  the  story  of  his  victories  in  Asia,  those 
very  colonies  would  probably  have  been  made  the  scene  of  his 
glory,  and  not  a  neighbouring  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
earliest  (Aeolian)  colonies  seem  to  be  a  natural  consequence  of 
previous  conquests  by  the  Greeks  in  those  parts.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  avoid  admitting  the  reality  of  the  Trojan  war  as  a 
general  fact,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  details  which  have  been 
handed  down  in  poetry.    What  is  most  unaccountable  in  the  whole 

*  See  p.  33. 
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narrative,  leaving  the  character  of  the  persons  out  of  the  question, 
is  the  intercourse  between  Troy  and  Sparta  implied  in  it.  Helen, 
according  to  all  appearance,  is  a  merely  mjrthological  person ;  she 
is  classed  by  Herodotus  with  lo,  Europa,  and  Medea,  and  all  the 
particulars  of  her  legend,  such  as  her  birth,  her  relation  to  the 
divine  twins.  Castor  and  Polydeuces  (Pollux),  and  the  religious 
honours  paid  to  her  at  Sparta, — point  in  the  same  direction. 
Moreover,  Theseus  also  is  said  to  have  carried  off  Helen,  and, 
according  to  a  third  story,  the  same  exploit  was  achieved  by  Idas 
and  Lynceus,  two  Messenian  heroes,  who  answer  to  the  Spartan 
Dioscuri.  These  variations  of  the  legend  seem  to  show  that  her 
abduction  was  a  theme  for  poetry  originally  independent  of  the 
Trojan  war,  but  which  might  easily  be  associated  with  that  event. 

If  then  we  must  reject  the  traditional  occasion  of  the  war,  we 
are  bound  to  show  its  connection  with  preceding  events.  We 
have  already  observed  that  the  Argonautic  expedition  was  some- 
times represented  as  having  given  rise  to  the  conflict  between  Greece 
and  Troy ;  for,  according  to  some  legends,  Heracles,  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  rendered  a  service  to  the  Trojan  king  Laomedon,  on 
the  voyage  to  Colchis,  but  was  afterwards  defrauded  of  the  pro- 
mised reward,  in  consequence  of  which  Troy  was  taken  and  sacked 
by  the  hero.  Here,  then,  we  have  an  event  which  may  have  pro- 
voked the  enmity,  or  tempted  the  cupidity,  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
next  generation,  especially  if  Troy,  as  the  story  relates,  soon  rose 
again  to  power  and  opulence.  We  may,  perhaps,  even  go  so  far 
as  to  doubt  whether  the  common  legend  of  the  Trojan  war  did  not 
arise  out  of  that  of  Heracles  against  Troy ;  for  there  is  a  singular 
resemblance  in  the  two  accounts ;  and  the  historical  groundwork 
of  the  legend  may  have  been  a  series  of  attacks  made  by  the 
Greeks  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  either  merely  for  the  sake  of  plunder, 
or  with  a  view  to  permanent  settlements. 

All  the  details  of  the  expedition  which  ended  in  the  fall  of 
Troy,  are  so  uncertain,  that  it  is  quite  hopeless  to  form  any  dis- 
tinct conception  of  them ;  even  those  which  appear  to  involve  no 
impossibility  cannot  be  considered  to  be  more  historical  than  the 
most  marvellous  incidents,  for  all  are  alike  the  products  of  the 
poet's  imagination.  Thus  the  expedition  is  said  to  have  consisted 
of  1200  ships,  and  100,000  men,  headed  by  the  flower  of  the  Greek 
heroes ;  the  siege  lasted  for  ten  years,  and  the  besiegers  were  often 
ready  to  abandon  the  enterprise  in  despair,  until  in  the  end  they 
were  indebted  for  victory  to  an  unforeseen  favourable  turn  of 
affairs.  And  yet  we  are  told  that,  one  generation  before,  Heracles 
achieved  the  same  thing  with  no  more  than  six  ships  and  a  few 
men.  This  contrast  cannot  be  explained  by  any  supposed  pros- 
perity  and  power  which  Troy  might  have  acc\uired  in  tie  interval ; 
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on  the  other  hand,  it  is  credible  enough  that,  whatever  were  the 
motives  of  the  expedition,  the  spirit  of  adventure  may  have  drawn 
warriors  together  from  most  parts  of  Greece,  among  whom  the 
southern  and  northern  Achaeans,  under  Felopid  and  Aeacid 
princes,  took  the  lead,  and  that  it  may  thus  have  deserved  the 
character  of  a  national  enterprise.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
expedition  accomplished  its  immediate  object:  but  it  is  never- 
theless clear,  that  a  Trojan  state  survived  for  a  time  the  fall  of 
Ilium ;  for  we  have  it  on  good  authority  that  Troy  was  finally 
destroyed  by  an  invasion  of  the  Phrygians,  a  Thracian  tribe  which 
crossed  over  from  Europe  to  Asia  after  the  Trojan  war.*  This 
statement  is  confirmed  by  Homer  himself,  who  introduces  Poseidon 
predicting  that  the  posterity  of  Aeneas  should  long  continue  to 
reign  over  the  Trojans  after  the  race  of  Priam  should  be  extinct. 
To  the  conquerors  the  war  is  represented  as  no  less  disastrous 
in  its  consequences  than  to  the  vanquished ;  for  the  returning 
heroes  found  their  thrones  occupied  by  usurpers,  or  their  dominions 
in  a  state  of  anarchy.  Many  did  not  return  at  all,  but  perished 
on  their  way  homeward.*)*  This  calamitous  result  of  a  successftd 
enterprise  seems  to  have  been  an  essential  feature  in  the  Trojan 
legends ;  for  Heracles  also  on  his  return  was  persecuted  by  the 
wrath  of  Hera,  and  driven  out  of  his  course  by  a  tempest.  It 
appeared  as  if  the  jealousy  of  the  gods  had  been  roused  by  the 
greatest  achievement  of  the  Achaeans,  to  afflict  and  humble  them. 
The  question  as  to  the  antiquity  and  original  form  of  the  poems 
which  contain  the  earliest  memorials  of  these  events,  does  not  afiect 
the  opinions  here  advanced,  and  may,  therefore,  for  the  present, 
be  l€it  untouched.  The  poet,  if  he  was  a  single  one,  evidently 
did  not  allow  himself  to  be  fettered  by  his  knowledge  of  the  facts. 
For  aught  we  know,  he  may  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Achilles, 
whom  he  nevertheless  describes  as  the  son  of  a  marine  divinity. 
His  poem  must  have  had  a  popular  tradition  for  its  basb,  without 
which  it  would  have  been  hollow  and  insipid ;  but  his  work  was 
not  chiefly  valued  as  the  recital  of  real  events,  the  main  object 
being  to  exalt  the  glory  of  his  heroes.  But,  although  in  regard  to 
persons  and  events,  we  can  allow  very  little  weight  to  the  autho- 
rity of  Homer,  yet  his  accounts  of  the  state  of  society,  of  institu- 
tions, manners,  and  opinions  must,  as  in  all  similar  kinds  of  national 
poetry,  be  founded  on  truth,  since  otherwise  they  could  not  have 
excited  any  interest  in  his  hearers,  who  were  competent  and  im- 
biassed  judges  in  these  matters.    For  the  age  in  which  he  sang, 

*  Xanthus  in  Strab.  xiv.  p.  680.    Comp.  xii.  p.  572. 

t  The  returns  of  the  heroes  formed  a  (ustinct  circle  of  epic  poetry  c^W^^^^ 
•imi,  of  which  the  Odyssey  includes  only  a  small  part  *,  tYiey  '^^t^  ^«Ck»t«^ 
full  of  tragic  adventorea. 
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'  canDot  have  been  parted  &om  that  vhich  he  described  hy  an  j  wide 
break  in  thoughts,  feelings,  or  eocial  relations.  He  vaay,  perhaps,  be 
BUppoied  tohayesonietinies  tranaferred  to  an  earlier  age,  that  which 
was  peculiar  to  his  own,  and  he  no  doubt  still  oftener  heightened 
and  embelliBhed  the  objects  which  he  touched;  but  there  is  no 
ground  for  believing  that  he  anjwhere  endeavoured  artificially  to 
rerive  an  image  of  obsolete  siroplicitj,  or  suppressed  any  superior 
knowledge  or  refinement  which  he  and  his  conlemporarieB  posaesBed. 
Hence  we  mtut  suppose  that  he  g^ves  a  trae  picture  of  the  Bociet/ 
of  Greece  near  to  his  own  time,  if  we  make  doe  allowance  for  the 
privilege  he  enjoyed  as  a  poet.  With  the  help  of  lus  prodvctions, 
examined  bj  die  light  of  historical  anali^j,  and  compared  with 
Other  accounts  utd  vestiges,  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  main  features  of  the  heroic  age,  its  manners,  religion, 
knowledge,  and  arts. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Tb*  political  condition  of  the  Pelasgians  is  unknown  to  lu,  having 
been  thrown  iutA  the  shade  bj  the  lostre  of  the  heroic  age.  There 
RTe  odIj  a  few  allusons  &om  which  we  maj  infer  that,  in  the 
earliest  times  which  we  call  Pelasgian,  the  government  was  of  a 
patriarchal  nature ;  and  in  Mine  cases  seems  to  have  been  in  ibe 
hands  of  priests ;  in  others,  those  of  chieftwns  or  kings.  In  the 
heroic  ige,  the  institutions  of  which  did  not  owe  ikai  origin  to 
legislators,  but  grew  spontaneous!;  out  of  natursl  causes,  we  must 
not  expect  to  find  the  same  state  of  things  everjwhere.  How 
the  transition  from  the  Felasgian  to  the  Hellenic  period  was  nude, 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining ;  in  what  relation  the  warlike 
and  adventurous  race  of  the  Hellenes  stood  to  the  tbrmer  inha- 
bitants, and  wbiit  cbaoges  thej  introduced,  are  matters  only  to  be 
conjeetured  from  the  social  instituUons  which  we  End  Bubaisting 
in  the  later  period.  Hiese  do  not  generally  present  traces  of 
violent  revolutions  and  conquest* ;  yet  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  such  events  occasioually  occurred,  and  now  and  then  we 
meet  with  facts  confirming  this  suspicion. 

The  distinction  between  slaves  and  freemen  seems  to  have 
obtained  generally,  though  not  universally,  and  in  the  age 
described  in  the  Homeric  poems,  slaves  seem  to  Wv^'Wen  m*!^ 
onlv  in  the  hoaset  of  the  grext ;  but  there  is  no  «rvi&etu»  "AiAlb  "i^ 
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servile  condition  anywhere  owed  its  origin  to  an  inyaaon  which 
deprived  the  natives  of  their  liberty.  Slaves  were  generally  per- 
sons  taken  prisoners  either  in  war  or  by  pirates,  or  they  were 
bought.  They  were  employed  in  the  house  and  about  the  person 
of  their  master  or  mistress.  Husbandry  was  carried  on  by  firee 
labourers  (^^rij;)  who  did  not  disdain  to  serve  the  wealthier  for  hire. 
A  broad  distinction,  however,  was  drawn  between  the  common  free- 
men and  the  chiefs,  who  formed  two  distinct  classes.  The  essential 
quality  of  persons  belonging  to  the  higher  order  was  noble  birth, 
that  is,  a  pedigree  connecting  their  ancestors  with  the  gods  them- 
selves, to  whom  every  princely  family  seems  to  have  traced  its  ori- 
gin; but,  in  addition  to  this,  a  legitimate  chief  was  distinguished 
from  ordinary  mortals  by  a  robust  frame,  a  lofby  stature,  a  ma- 
jestic  bearing,  a  sonorous  voice,  and  stiU  mor«  by  skUl  in  warlike 
exercises,  patience  under  hardship,  contempt  of  danger,  and  love  of 
glorious  adventures.  Prudence  in  council,  readiness  in  invention, 
and  fluency  of  speech  were  likewise  highly  valued.  The  great 
wealth  by  which  the  nobles  were  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
the  people,  furnished  them  with  the  means  of  undertaking  their 
adventures,  and  was  increased  by  the  booty  which  rewarded  a  suc- 
cessful expedition. 

The  kingly  form  of  government  appears  to  have  been  the  only 
one  known  in  the  heroic  age,  and  probably  arose  from  the  pa- 
triarchal, with  and  out  of  the  warlike  and  adventurous  character 
of  the  period.  Where  the  people  were  almost  always  in  arms,  the 
office  of  leader  naturally  became  permanent,  though  sometimes 
royal  houses  may  have  been  founded  by  wealthy  and  powerful 
strangers.  Divisions,  answering  to  the  Roman  gentes  and  the 
Scottish  clans,  seem  to  have  existed  in  every  Greek  community ; 
and  not  to  be  a  member  of  such  a  community  was  the  mark  of  an 
outlaw  or  vagrant.  These  clans  (yivtj)  were  bound  together  by 
certain  sacrifices  which  were  probably  performed  on  behalf  of  the 
body  by  the  chief  of  the  principal  family;  and  these  priestly 
functions  ^terwards  became  one  of  the  important  branches  of 
the  kingly  office.  But  the  relation  of  these  clans  to  one  another, 
and  their  political  character,  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  history.  Ob- 
scure, however,  as  is  the  origin  of  regal  power,  the  prerogatives 
of  the  sovereigns  in  the  heroic  age  are  tolerably  well  known. 
Their  principal  functions  were  the  command  in  war,  the  perform- 
ance of  those  sacrifices  which  did  not  belong  to  particular  priests, 
and  the  administration  of  justice.  From  the  first  of  these  they 
must  have  derived  the  greatest  part  of  their  power.  In  the  di- 
vision of  the  spoil  their  share  was  usually  increased  by  a  present 
previously  selected  from  the  common  mass.  The  sacrifices  per- 
formed by  the  kings  were  those  offered  to  the  gods  in  behalf  of 
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the  whole  people ;  and  their  jurisdiction  was  shared  either  with  a 
council  of  assessors  or  elders,  or  even  with  a  popular  assembly ; 
so  that  th^  kings  would  seem  to  have  occupied  only  the  most  dis<* 
tinguished  seats  in  the  courts  of  justice,  as  well  as  in  the  assemblies 
of  die  people.  The  kingly  power  accordingly  was  not  unlimited ; 
for  the  sovereign  took  no  measures,  and  transacted  no  business  in 
an  official  capacity,  without  the  assistance  and  sanction  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  people.  The  kings  were  the  first  among  their  equals, 
rather  than  men  of  a  higher  order,  and  many  of  the  nobles,  if 
not  ail,  bore  the  name  of  king,  and  in  case  of  a  vacancy  of  the 
throne,  might  aspire  to  the  supreme  dignity.  But  as  the  kingly 
power  was  not  accurately  determined  or  circumscribed  by  custom 
or  law,  it  must  have  varied  in  particular  cases  according  to  the 
personal  character  of  the  ruler  and  other  circumstances.  One  of 
the  principal  advantages  connected  with  the  dignity  of  a  king, 
consisted  in  the  facility  with  which  he  might  enrich  himself  and 
his  house ;  he  was  the  possessor  of  the  domain  land,  which  was 
originally  the  gift  of  the  people,  and  seems  to  have  been,  not  the 
private  property  of  the  person,  but  attached  to  the  station. 
Another  part  of  the  royal  revenue  consisted  of  presents ;  but  it  is 
uncertain  whether  they  were  stated  and  periodical,  or  merely 
voluntary  and  occasional.  The  administration  of  justice,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  always  been  requited  with  a  present  from 
the  parties.  ^ 

The  kingly  power  appears  to  have  been  everywhere  hereditary, 
according  to  general  usage ;  which  is  confirmed  by  the  cases  in 
which  an  aged  parent  resigns  the  reins  of  government  to  his  son, 
as  Odysseus  reigned  over  Ithaca  in  the  lifetime  of  Laertes,  and 
Achilles  over  the  kingdom  of  his  father  Feleus;  but  when  the 
legitimate  heir  did  not  possess  the  requisite  qualities  of  a  ruler, 
he  might  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  dependence  on  the  nobles,  or 
even  deprived  of  his  exalted  station.  Most  of  the  nobles  seem  to 
have  resided  in  the  town  containing  the  royal  palace,  though  we 
also  find  mention  of  their  lonely  rural  habitations. 

In  the  state  of  society  described  in  the  Homeric  poems,  the 
word  answering  to  law  in  the  language  of  the  later  Greeks,  does 
not  occur ;  nor  did  laws  in  our  sense  of  the  term  exist ;  for  all 
rights,  human  and  divine,  were  fixed  only  by  immemorial  usage, 
confirmed  and  expounded  by  judicial  decisions ;  but  it  is  clear, 
that  where  the  king  was  unable  to  afford  protection  and  redress, 
the  rich  and  powerful  could  not  always  be  restrained,  and  were 
checked  only  by  the  fear  of  divine  wrath  or  of  public  opinion. 
The  state  does  not  appear  to  have  interfered  in  private  quarrels 
and  disputes,  unless  the  parties  agreed  to  submit  their  cause  to  a 
public  tribunal.    But  among  a  people  of  quick  and  strong  passions. 
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there  would  have  been  an  endless  succession  of  bloodshed,  had 
there  not  existed,  by  common  agreement,  a  more  peaceful  mode 
of  atoning  for  crimes  committed  against  persons.  Thus,  if  a 
member  of  a  family  had  been  injured  or  even  slain,  the  offender 
might  be  redeemed,  or  redeem  himself,  by  a  stipulated  price,  and 
thus  appease  the  vindictive  spirit  of  his  victim^s  kinsmen.  A  re- 
ligious feeling  also  assisted  in  maintaining  this  custom,  it  being  be-; 
lieved  that  bloodshed  was  loathsome  to  the  gods  themselves.  Hence 
a  manslayer  usually  withdrew  into  a  foreign  land,  and  did  not  return 
to  his  country,  tiU  he  had  been  purified  by  some  expiatory  rites; 
The  person  of  such  an  exile  even  seems  to  have  been  looked  upon 
with  a  kind  of  reverence,  and  it  was  deemed  almost  sacrilegious  to 
refuse  him  shelter.  Offences  against  the  community  were  pro- 
bably of  rare  occurrence,  and  it  was  only  in  extraordinary  cases 
that  they  were  visited  with  capital  punishment,  which  in  such 
instances  seems  to  have  generally  been  inflicted  by  stoning  crimi- 
nals to  death,  burying  them  alive,  or  hurling  them  down  a  preci- 
pice, —  all  modes  of  punishment  suggested  by  the  dread  entertained 
by  the  ancients  of  polluting  their  hands  wiUi  the  blood  of  man. 

The  mutual  dealings  of  independent  states  were  regulated  by 
principles  not  more  fixed  than  those  which  applied  to  the  inter- 
course of  individuals.  Consciousness  of  a  distinct  national  exist- 
ence, and  of  certain  rights  and  duties  incident  to  it,  showed  itself 
only  on  particular  occasions,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  restrained 
members  of  one  community  from  attacking  those  of  another,  even 
though  there  existed  no  hostility  between  their  respective  states. 
But  when  two  states  were  in  alliance,  or  on  terms  of  intimate 
friendship,  the  case  was  different.  Piracy  was  everjrwhere  an 
honourable  occupation :  and  although  in  some  cases  restitution  was 
demanded,  in  the  name  of  the  state,  for  piratical  aggressions,  yet, 
when  the  injured  parties  were  not  persons  of  high  rank  or  station, 
they  were  usually  left  to  right  themselves  as  they  could.  Commu- 
nication between  hostile  states  was  carried  on  by  heralds,  whose 
persons  were  considered  sacred  and  inviolable. 

In  the  earliest  times  there  existed  no  national  bond  of  unity 
among  the  several  tribes  and  numerous  little  independent  states 
of  which  Greece  was  composed,  though  there  were  partial  associ- 
ations, for  religious  and  also  for  political  purposes,  among  neigh- 
bouring states.  In  the  legend  of  the  Trojan  war  we  have  the  first 
trace  of  a  national  enterprise ;  and  that  legend,  no  doubt,  greatly 
contributed  to  awaken  the  feeling  of  a  distinct  nationality  among 
the  Greeks.  The  name  Hellenes  does  not  occur  in  the  Homeric 
poems,  as  a  designation  of  all  the  Greeks ;  its  place  is  generally 
supplied  by  that  of  Achaeans. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  touch  on  a  few  of  the  social  relations 
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of  the  Greeks,  in  which  their  national  character  is  most  clearly 
unfolded. 

The  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  though  not  as  free  as  in 
modem  European  society,  appears  to  have  been  less  restricted  in 
the  heroic  age  than  in  later  times.  The  conduct  of  the  stronger 
sex  towards  the  weaker  displays  great  truth  and  simplicity,  though 
it  is  entirely  destitute  of  the  chivalrous  devotion  which  charac- 
terises the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  influence  of  which 
upon  modern  manners  is  still  visible.  Maidens,  even  of  the  highest 
rank,  not  unfrequently  had  to  discharge  various  household  duties, 
which  in  later  times  were  performed  by  slaves ;  thus  we  find  them 
spinning,  weaving,  embroidering,  fetching  water,  washing,  and  even 
attending  upon  male  visitors  while  bathing  and  dressing;  and  these 
things  were  no  more  degrading  to  them  than  it  was  for  a  prince  to 
tend  his  father^s  flocks.  A  father  disposed  of  his  daughter's  hand 
with  absolute  authority;  at  the  marriage,  presents  were  inter- 
changed by  both  parties,  according  to  their  means ;  and  if  a  wife 
was  obliged  without  her  fault  to  return  to  her  father's  house,  she 
was  entitled  to  carry  her  portion  back  with  her.  In  this  age  of 
heroic  enterprise,  however,  wealth,  and  even  noble  birth,  did  not 
recommend  a  suitor  more  powerfully  than  strength,  courage,  and 
skill  in  manly  sports  and  martial  exercises.  In  many  parts  of 
Greece,  as  among  the  Romans,  the  nuptial  ceremony  was  a  sym- 
bolic representation  of  a  forcible  abduction  of  the  bride,— pro- 
bably an  allusion  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  earliest  times,  the  suitor 
had  to  win  his  bride  by  some  deed  of  skill  or  courage.  Many  of 
the  female  characters  delineated  in  the  Homeric  poems  command 
our  respect  and  admiration,  and  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
noblest  conceptions  of  the  poet ;  but  if  we  were  to  conclude  that 
Nausicaa,  Penelope,  Arete,  or  Andromache,  is  a  representative  of 
the  average  class  of  women  in  that  age,  we  should  be  estimating  it 
too  favourably.  The  numerous  stories  of  the  loves  of  gods,  and  the 
adventures  of  a  crowd  of  heroines,  indicate  that  the  later  Greeks 
did  not  think  very  highly  of  female  purity  in  the  heroic  age ;  the 
faithlessness  of  a  wife  does  not  seem  to  have  been  an  event  of  rare 
occurrence,  or  to  have,  been  regarded  as  an  enormous  oflence. 
Witness  the  manner  in  which  Helen  is  treated  by  all  parties  in  the 
Hiad,  and  still  more  in  the  Odyssey. 

It  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  unsettled  state  of  society, 
that  every  stranger  was  looked  upon  as  either  an  enemy  or  a 
guest.  K  he  threw  himself  with  confidence  on  those  among  whom 
he  came,  he  was  sure  to  meet  with  a  hospitable  reception.  No 
question  was  asked  as  to  who  he  was,  until  he  had  partaken  of  the 
best  cheer  which  the  house  could  furnish ;  and  then  the  inquiries 
addressed  to  him  implied  friendly  curiosity  rather  than  suspicion 
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or  distrust.  When  the  stranger  came  in  the  character  of  a  sup- 
pliant, he  commanded  still  greater  respect;  Zeus  himself  was 
regarded  as  the  protector  of  all  strangers,  and  of  the  rights  of 
hospitality ;  and  the  gods  were  believed  to  visit  occasionally  the 
abodes  of  mortals  in  the  garb  of  strangers,  for  the  purpose  of  see* 
ing  how  the  laws  of  hospitality,  which  applied  to  the  lowest  as 
well  as  to  the  highest  classes,  were  observed.  Hie  convivial 
usages  of  the  Greeks  appear  in  a  much  more  favourable  light  than 
those  of  our  ancestors  during  the  middle  ages.  The  wine  was 
always  diluted  with  water;  the  guests  had  their  places  ranged 
along  the  walls  of  the  banqueting-room,  and  a  separate  table  was 
set  before  each.  The  fare,  even  in  the  noblest  houses,  was  of  the 
simplest  kind ;  and  although  after  the  wants  of  nature  were  satis- 
fied, the  bowls  were  replenished  with  wine,  from  which  libations 
were  made  in  honour  of  the  gods,  yet  the  glory  of  the  feast  was 
not  held  to  depend  on  a  lengthened  carouse.  The  song  and  the 
dance  were  regarded  as  its  appropriate  ornaments,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  the  minstrel  was  almost  indispensable  at  every  great 
entertainment.  After  the  repast,  the  guests  frequently  amused 
themselves  with  trying  their  strength  in  gymnastic  exercises, 
and  with  the  dance.  Drinking  to  excess  is  hardly  ever  men- 
tioned. 

In  their  conduct  towards  inferiors  the  Greeks  appear  to  have 
been  kind  and  amiable.  This  we  must  infer  from  the  many  in- 
stances of  the  noblest  frietidship  subsisting  between  the  heroes  and 
their  personal  attendants,  and  also  from  the  kindness  with  which 
the  aged  Laertes  and  his  wife  treated  their  slaves.  Severity 
towards  slaves  was  never  wanton,  but  seemed  rather  to  imply  that 
their  condition  still  lefb  them  a  title  to  a  certain  degree  of  respect, 
which  they  could  forfeit  only  by  their  own  misconduct.  It  is 
necessary  for  the  sake  of  justice,  to  bear  in  mind  this  kindly  dis- 
position of  the  Greeks,  as  it  must  be  owned  that  if  their  friendship 
was  warm  and  their  hospitality  large,  their  anger  was  fierce  and 
their  enmity  ruthless.  At  the  same  time  they  were  not  vindictive, 
but  were  usually  willing  to  accept  a  pecuniary  compensation  for 
any  wrong  which  had  been  done  to  them.  In  war,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  find  them  indulging  in  the  most  ferocious  cruelties,  which 
seem  hardly  consistent  with  what  we  know  of  their  social  conduct 
in  times  of  peace.  In  battle,  quarter  was  never  given,  except  with 
a  view  to  get  a  large  ransom  for  a  prisoner.  The  armour  of  the 
slain  was  regarded  as  a  valuable  part  of  the  spoil,  and  was  aiwmys 
stript  off  by  the  conqueror.  Even  the  naked  corpse  sometimes 
became  the  object  of  an  obstinate  struggle ;  if  it  remained  in  the 
power  of  the  enemy,  it  was  deprived  of  burial  and  exposed  to  ih6 
vultures  and  ravenous  beasts,  and  was  notunft^c^ently  mutilated; 
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Usually,  howevet,  &n  armistice  was  granted  to  the  defeated,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  give  an  honourable  burial  to  the 
slain.  The  fate  of  a  captured  city  was  generally  decided  in  a 
merciless  spirit ;  all  the  males  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  put  to 
death ;  the  women  and  children  were  dragged  away,  to  be  divided 
among  the  victors  as  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  spoil :  by  this 
means  the  members  of  a  £Eumly  were  often  torn  asunder,  and 
scattered  over  distant  quarters  of  a  foreign  land,  and  thus  sepa- 
rated for  ever.  The  temples  of  the  gods,  however,  sometimes 
afforded  an  asylum  to  the  conquered  who  escaped  into  them,  and 
were  then  respected  as  suppliants. 

In  regard  to  religion  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Greeks 
of  the  heroic  age  were  not  very  different  from  their  descendants. 
The  Greek  was  formed  to  sympathise  strongly  with  the  outward 
world :  nothing  was  to  him  absolutely  passive  and  inert ;  in  all 
the  objects  around  him  he  found  life,  or  readily  imparted  it  to 
them  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  own  imagination.  This  was,  in  fact, 
the  popular  mode  of  thinking  and  feelings  cherished,  no  doubt,  by 
the  bold  forms,  abrupt  contrasts,  and  all  the  natural  wonders,  of  a 
mountainous  and  sea-broken  land.  The  teeming  earth,  the  quick- 
ening sun,  the  restless  sea,  the  rushing  stream,  the  irresistible 
storm — every  display  of  superhuman  power  which  the  Greek 
beheld,  roused  a  distinct  sentiment  of  religious  awe.  Everywhere 
he  found  deities,  which,  however,  may  not  for  a  long  time  have 
been  distinguished  by  name  from  the  objects  in  which  their  pre- 
sence was  manifested.  Thus  in  the  Iliad  we  find  Agamemnon 
calling  upon  the  gods,  but  naming  among  the  Olympians  Zeus 
only,  after  whom  he  invokes  the  all-seeing  and  all-hearing  sun,  the 
rivers,  the  earth,  and  lastly  the  gods  below.  In  like  manner  we 
may  suppose  the  Felasgians  to  have  worshipped  the  powers,  which, 
according  to  the  primitive  belief,  animated  the  various  forms  of 
the  visible  world.  Herodotus  attempts  to  trace  the  steps  by  which 
this  simple  belief  in  the  divine  powers  of  nature,  was  transformed 
into  the  complicated  system  of  the  Greek  mythology.  He  seems 
to  assume  two  great  causes  of  the  change  :  first,  the  introduction 
of  foreign  divinities  and  rites ;  and  secondly,  the  inventive  imagi- 
nation of  the  Greek  poets.  His  belief  on  the  first  point  is,  that 
nearly  all  the  names  of  the  Greek  gods  had  been  brought  into 
Greece  from  Egypt;  but  this  supposition,  which  was  formeny 
adopted  without  scruple,  and  was  believed  in  as  firmly  as  the 
establishment  of  Egyptian  colonies  in  Greece,  has  in  modern  times 
been  the  subject  of  very  earnest  controversies^  and,  although  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  eastern  nations,  and  even  Egypt,  present 
some  striking  coincidences  with  the  religion  and  T\\>e^  oi  ^« 
Greeks,  yet  the  accounts  contained  in  Herodotvis  aTid«(»\)ci!er^^\i^ 
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foUowed  him,  are  little  more  than  dreams.  As  to  the  seoood 
point,  Herodotus  states  that  Homer  and  Hesiod  were  the  authors 
of  the  Greek  theogonj,  gave  titles  to  the  gods,  distingiiislied  their 
attributes  and  functions,  and  described  their  forms.  From  this  it 
is  evident  that  he  considered  those  poets  to  have  effected  an  im- 
portant change  in  the  religious  belief  of  their  countrymen ;  but 
this  opinion  can  be  r^arded  as  reasonable  only  on  the  suppocdtioii 
that  Homer  and  Hesiod  were  viewed  by  Herodotus  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  whole  line  of  poets  who  were  the  organs  and  inter- 
preters of  the  popular  creed,  and  thus  gradually  determined  its 
permanent  form ;  for  all  that  we  find  in  those  poets,  seems  to  be 
founded  on  conceptions  of  the  divine  nature  winch  had  long  been 
familiar  to  the  people.  The  religion  of  the  Greeks  was,  in  the 
main,  purely  home-sprung;  but  the  mjrthology  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  must  have  had  two  important  phases  in  its  formation. 
The  one  was  that  by  which  the  invisible  powers  of  nature  were 
invested  with  human  forms — the  process  of  personification;  the 
other,  that  by  which  the  local  deities  of  the  several  tribes  were 
reconciled  and  united  in  one  &mily.  Each  of  these  steps  must 
have  occupied  a  very  long  period;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  the  one  began  only  after  the  other  had  ended.  The 
Greek  religion,  then,  may  in  general  be  correctly  described  as  a 
worship  of  the  powers  of  nature,  and  most  of  its  deities  corre- 
sponded either  to  certain  parts  of  the  outward  world,  or  to  certain 
classes  of  objects  comprehended  under  abstract  notions ;  but  it  is 
at  the  same  time  clear,  that  several  tribes  worshipped  tutelary 
gods  of  their  own,  who  were  neither  embodied  powers  of  nature, 
nor  personified  abstractions,  but  represented  the  general  conscious- 
ness of  dependence  on  superior  beings.  Yet  the  conception  of 
the  gods  as  beings  with  human  forms  led  to  a  belief  also  that  they 
were  subject  to  the  same  passions  and  frailties  as  mortal  beiugs, 
that  they  were  sensible  to  pleasure*  and  pain,  that  they  needed  ^e 
refreshment  of  ambrosial  food,  and  inhaled  with  delight  the  savour 
from  the  sacrifices  of  their  worshippers.  But  with  all  this,  they 
were  believed  to  punish  men  for  their  negligence  and  offences, 
both  in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to  come ;  and,  in  this  respect, 
religion  exercised  a  salutary  moral  influence.  The  idea  of  retri- 
bution, however,  was  not  generally  associated  with  that  of  a  future 
state.  The  soul  and  the  body  were  viewed  as  distinct,  though  not 
wholly  dissimilar,  substances ;  the  latter  had  no  life  without  the 
former ;  the  former,  no  strength  without  the  latter.  The  souls  of 
the  heroes  descended  into  the  realm  of  Hades  (the  Invisible), 
while  they  themselves,  that  is,  their  bodies,  became  a  prey  to  dogs 
and  birds.  The  soul  could  enjoy  no  rest  in  the  nether  world, 
until  the  funeral  rites  had  been  duly  performed :  it  was  regarded 
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as  a  mere  shadow  of  its  former  self,  and  as  pursuing  only  the 
empty  image  of  its  former  enjoyments  and  occupations. 

The  favour  of  the  gods  was  believed  to  be  obtained  by  worship 
and  sacrifices.  The  simple  feeling  of  dependence  on  the  divine 
bounty  was  naturally  expressed  in  the  form  of  an  offering,  which, 
however  trifling  in  itself,  might  be  an  adequate  symbol  of  the 
religious  sentiment.  But  in  the  course  of  time  the  notion  arose 
that  the  efficacy  of  a  sacrifice  depended  upon  its  value ;  and  that 
the  feeling  which  prompted  the  offering,  was  not  merely  to  be 
expressed,  but  also  to  be  measured  by  it.  Accordingly,  the  greater 
the  guilt  for  which  a  mortal  wished  to  atone,  the  more  sumptuous 
was  the  sacrifice  offered  to  the  gods  ^  and  this  naturally  led  to  the 
belief  that,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  the  divine  wrath  could  be 
appeased  by  no  oblation  less  precious  than  the  life  of  man. 
Human  sacrifices,  accordingly,  are  met  with  in  the  legends  of  the 
earliest  times,  and  traces  of  this  dreadful  practice  occur  even  in 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  Greek  history. 

Besides  the  temples  in  which  they  were  worshipped,  some  gods 
had  territories  or  domains  {Kkrjpoi)  on  earth,  where  they  sometimes 
loved  to  sojourn ;  a  piece  of  land  assigned  to  a  divinity  (rkfuvog), 
was  rarely  cultivated ;  but  if  any  portion  of  it  was  tilled,  its  pro- 
duce seems  always  to  have  been  applied  to  some  purpose  connected 
with  the  worship  of  the  deity  to  whom  it  belonged.  All  the  sacred 
functions  prescribed  by  religion,  were  performed  by  priests ;  but 
we  must  beware  of  being  misled  by  this  name ;  for  the  ordinary 
worship  of  the  gods,  consisting  of  sacrifices  and  prayers,  and  all 
other  domestic  religious  rites,  were  celebrated  by  the  father  of  the 
family ;  and  in  the  Homeric  poems  the  heroes  and  kings  perform 
priestly  offices,  without  being  priests  in  the  proper  sense,  their 
sacerdotal  character  being  merely  incidental  to  their  public  station. 
A  priest,  strictly  speaking,  was  a  person  whose  functions  were 
connected  with  the  worship  of  one  particular  god,  and  who  was 
attached  to  a  certain  temple  or  locality ;  such  priestly  offices  were 
often  hereditary  in  the  same  family.  In  some  cases  the  power  of 
divination  also  was  believed  to  be  transmitted  from  father  to  son 
in  these  priestly  families.  The  offices  of  elective  priests  were  be- 
stowed sometimes  for  life,  sometimes  for  a  very  short  term.  The 
priestly  office  involved  no  civil  exemptions  or  disabilities,  and  was 
not  thought  to  unfit  a  person  for  discharging  the  duties  of  a  sena- 
tor, a  judge,  or  a  warrior ;  but  where  the  continual  residence  and 
presence  of  a  priest  were  required  at  a  temple,  he  was  in  effect 
excluded  from  every  other  emplo3nnent,  and  from  the  ordinary 
pursuits  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Tlie  Greek  priests  never  formed 
one  organised  body  or  hierarchy,  for  which  they  had  neither  the 
means  nor  the  motives;  nor  are  there  any  traces  of  a  party-s^ixU 
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or  feUow-feeling  among  them,  although  there  were  times  wheit 
such  a  feeling  might  have  been  called  forth  by  the  attacks  of  j^ii- 
lospphy  on  the  popular  religion.  But  eyerj  individual  priest,  as 
well  as  every  local  corporation  of  priests,  had  the  greatest  interest 
in  maintaining  their  influence  and  authority.  Priestcraft  had  in- 
ducements as  eflectual,  and  a  field  as  large,  in  Greece  as  elsewhere, 
and  it  was  not  less  fertile  in  profitable  devices,  such  as  the  inven- 
tion of  legends  and  other  modes  of  imposture.  The  qualifications 
required  for  the  priesthood  varied  according  to  circumstances; 
female  ministers  of  religion  were  as  numerous,  perhaps,  as  those 
of  the  other  sex :  in  some  cases  boys  or  maidens  of  a  certain  age 
were  aj^inted  to  the  priesthQod,  in  others  only  persons  advanced 
in  years ;  in  some  cases  they  were  allowed  to  marry,  in  others 
obliged  to  live  in  celibacy.  It  was  no  part  of  a  priedt*s  duties  to 
expound  theological  dogmas,  or  to  deliver  moral  precepts ;  nor 
was  his  conduct  viewed  as  a  model  for  others,  though  the  gods 
were  supposed  to  demand  clean  hands  and  in  some  degree  a  pure 
heart. 

The  most  important  branch  of  the  Greek  religion  grew  out  of 
the  belief  that,  through  the  divine  favour,  man  might  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  future,  which  his  natural  faculties  could  not 
reach.  The  means  by  which  this  knowledge  was  communicated 
were  very  difierent :  sometimes  the  prophetic  power  was  thought 
to  be  conferred  upon  a  certain  favoured  person  or  family ;  some- 
times it  was  attached  ip  a  particular  locality  where  a  god  was 
believed  to  be  ever  present.  Such  places  were  termed  oracles. 
All  prophetic  power  emanated  from  Zeus,  of  whose  will,  however, 
Apollo  was  considered  to  be  the  general  interpreter,  and  hence  the 
latter  possessed  the  greatest  number  of  oracles.  The  most  ancient 
and  renowned  of  these  oracles  were  that  of  Zeus  at  Dodona  in 
Epirus,  and  that  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  in  Phocis.  The  shades  of 
the  dead  also  were  consulted  in  some  places,  but  they  were  seldom 
resorted  to.  The  interpretation  of  casual  sights  and  sounds  was 
likewise  employed  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  future ;  and 
this  superstition  was  all  the  more  readily  believed  because  it 
offered  ample  food  for  the  excited  imagination.  Every  variation 
from  the  ordinary  tenor  of  life  was  regarded  as  an  omen  denoting 
some  remarkable  event  about  to  happen.  The  interpretation  of 
innumerable  occurrences  of  this  kind  afibrded,  in  later  times,  em- 
ployment for  a  large  class  of  soothsayers.  Dreams  were  believed 
to  be  sent  by  Zeus,  and  the  art  of  interpreting  them  gave  a  name 
to  a  distinct  class  of  diviners  (dvupoiroXoi). 

The  worship  of  heroes,  which  was  so  common  in  later  times,  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  poems.  It  was  an  expression  of 
religious  veneration  for  departed  excellence,  whereby  the  deceased 
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mortal  was  exalted  above  the  level  of  liis  kind.  Some  sncb  heroe» 
as  Heracles  were  believed  to  have  been  raised  into  the  society  of 
the  gods ;  and  the  piety  of  surviving  friends  and  kinsmen  dis- 
played itself  at  an  early  period,  in  costly  offerings  at  the  funeral 
pile.  The  tomb  of  snch  a  mortal  gradually  became  the  site  of  an 
altar  or  of  a  temple  (i7p*>ov).  This  reverence  and  awe  for  de- 
parted greatness  were  enhanced  by  the  belief  that  many  thousand 
spirits  of  heroes  were  continually  walking  over  the  earth,  watching 
the  deeds  of  men,  and  dispensing  weal  or*  woe.  These  were  termed 
demons,  a  name  which  afterwards  also  comprised  a  variety  of  per- 
sonifications of  abstract  ideas  and  relations.  The  belief  in  demons, 
in  the  sense  of  spirits  of  departed  heroes,  approaches  very  nearly 
to  that  in  fairies  and  goblins,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  mythology 
of  other  nations. 

The  character  of  the  Greek  religicm  remained  essentially  the 
same  at  all  times,  the  changes  which  took  place  affecting  its  out« 
ward  aspect,  rather  than  its  real  nature.  Commerce  with  foreign 
regions  occasionally  introduced  new  divinities  and  forms  of  wor^ 
ship;  the  progress  of  wealth  and  art  multiplied  and  refined  re- 
gions rites ;  but  the  substance  and  character  of  every  important 
religious  principle  and  institution  is  found  in  the  Homeric  poems. 

These  poems  also  furnish  us  with  a  pretty  complete  view  of  the 
state  of  knowledge  and  the  arts  in  the  heroic  age ;  but  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  selecting  a  few  of  the  ihost  strikii^  features, 
which  mark  the  limits  of  the  progress  which  the  Gre^s  of  this 
period  had  made  in  intellectual  acquirements,  and  in  their  appli- 
cation to  the  purposes  of  life. 

Their  geographical  knowledge,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  it  in  the 
poems  of  Homer,  was  almost  confined  to  Greece,  the  Aegean,  and 
the  north  western  portion  of  Asia  Minor;  beyond  this  circle  all  is 
foreign  and  more  or  less  obscure,  in  treating  of  which  the  poet 
evidently  depended  on  vague  rumours  and  reports,  which  he 
moulded  according  to  his  pleasure.  His  descriptions  of  distant 
countries  in  the  east  and  south,  though  full  of  marvellous  circum- 
stances, yet  always  have  some  truth  for  their  foundation,  and  are 
well  fitted  to  excite  curiosity  in  his  hearers.  The  northern  and 
western  parts  of  the  world,  on  the  other  hand,  are  wrapped  in 
obscurity,  or  presented  under  a  forbidding  aspect,  as  approachable 
only  through  the  midst  of  perils  which  made  the  courage  of  even 
the  hardiest  quail.  Homer  seems  to  have  known  so  little  about 
the  Black  Sea,  that  he  imagined  it  formed  the  northern  boundary 
of  Greece  and  Italy,  and  was  connected  with  the  Adriatic,  nay, 
even  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  so  that  the  northern  part  of  the 
world  was  occupied  by  one  vast  sea.  Sicily  and  the  south  of  Italy 
appear  to  have  been  known  to  him  only  from  reports,  and  he  acr 
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cordingly  describes  them  with  all  the  licence  of  a  poet,  though  his 
marvellous  accounts  were,  perhaps,  suggested  by  some  real  features 
in  the  nature  of  the  scenes  described,  as  the  dangers  of  the  straits 
dividing  Italj  and  Sicily,  and  the  volcanic  islands  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  part  of  the  earth  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  suiif 
was  considered  to  be  a  plane  surface,  only  varied  by  its  heights 
and  hollows,  and  its  form  was  thought  to  be  determined  by  that  of 
the  visible  horizon.  This  whole  orb  was  girt  by  the  ocean,  a  deep 
and  broad  river,  circulating  with  constant  but  gentle  flux,  and 
separating  the  world  of  light  and  life  from  the  realms  of  darkness, 
dreams,  and  death.  All  the  other  rivers,  aU  springs  and  wells, 
and  the  Mediterranean  itself,  are  described  as  issuing  from  the 
ocean  stream,  which  may  have  been  supposed  to  feed  them  by  sub- 
terraneous channels.  Within  the  earth  the  poet  conceives  a  vast 
hollow  which  is  a  receptacle  for  departed  spirits,  and  perhaps  the 
proper  abode  of  Hades.  Beneath  this,  and  as  far  below  the  earth 
as  heaven  was  above  it,  lay  the  still  more  murky  pit  of  Tartarus, 
secured  by  its  iron  gates  and  brazen  floor ;  the  dungeon  reserved 
by  Zeus  for  his  implacable  enemies. 

In  the  eastern  part  the  ocean  river  formed  a  large  lake,  ou{  of 
which  the  sun  rose  every  morning ;  and,  ailer  having  performed 
his  journey  across  the  vault  of  heaven,  he  descended  into  the  same 
river  in  the  west ;  and  the  belief  probably  was,  that  he  floated  in 
a  golden  bowl  along  the  river  to  the  east,  where  he  found  another 
chariot  and  fresh  steeds  ready  to  receive  him  and  again  to  trans- 
port him  across  the  heavens.*  The  regions  in  the  extreme  east 
and  west  are  described  as  shores  or  islands  blessed  with  a  double 
portion  of  light  and  heat,  and  as  teeming  with  inexhaustible  fer- 
tility. The  people  who  inhabit  these  two  parts  of  the  world  are 
(as  their  name,  Ethiopians,  denotes)  of  a  swarthy  complexion,  from 
their  neighbourhood  to  the  sim ;  they  are  the  favourites  of  the 
gods,  and  are  Isometimes  honoured  by  visits  from  the  celestials. 
The  extreme  north  likewise  was  believed  to  be  inhabited  by  a 
happy  and  long-lived  race,  which  was  sheltered  from  the  blasts  of 
Boreas  by  a  barrier  of  mountains.  Mount  Olympus  was  regarded 
as  the  highest  point  on  the  earth ;  but  it  is  not  always  carefully 
distinguished  from  heaven  or  the  a&'rial  region  above  it,  both  being 
often  blended  in  the  poet's  mind.  The  vault  of  heaven  seems  to 
have  been  considered  by  him  as  a  solid  vault  of  metal,  supported 
by  Atlas,  who  kept  heaven  and  earth  asunder. 

Navigation  in  the  heroic  age  was  in  its  very  infancy;  even  small 

♦  This  idea  of  the  golden  bowl  is  not  mentioned  in  Homer.  It  first 
occurs  in  a  fragment  of  Mimnermus,  who  lived  between  the  seventh  and 
gixth  century  .before  Christ;  but  it  may  have  been  a  popnlar  notion  at  a 
much  earlier  period. 
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distances  in  the  Aegean  are  spoken  of  with  dread,  and  were  armded 
as  much  as  posable  bj  coasting.  It  is  stated  that  the  Lirgest  ^ps 
which  sailed  against  Troj,  contained  120  men ;  bat  it  seems  more 
probable  that  they  did  not  accommodate  more  than  fiflj.  These 
vessels  were  half-decked  boats  with  a  moTeable  mast;  at  night 
thejr  nsoallj  put  into  port,  or  were  hauled  up  on  the  beach. 
Engagements  at  sea  are  ncTcr  mentioned  bj  H<»ner,  though  he 
frequentlj  alludes  to  piratical  excursions.  Li  winter  all  nayiga- 
tion  ceased.  Astronomy,  as  a  science,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
eidsted  in  the  heroic  age  o£  Greece :  the  r^ular  succession  of 
light  and  darkness,  the  recurring  phases  of  the  moon,  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  seasons  naturally  forced  themselves  upon  the 
attention  of  every  one,  and  were  observed  for  i^ricultural  and 
religious  purposes,  as  well  as  by  seamen.  The  Greeks,  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  the  age  of  Solon,  divided  their  year  into 
twelve  lunar  months ;  and  the  defect  of  the  lunar  year,  as  ccnn- 
pared  with  the  duration  of  the  annual  course  of  the  sun,  seems  to 
have  been  compensated  for  by  the  occasional  addition  of  an  inter- 
calary month.  In  the  division  of  the  seasons  Homer  makes  no 
distinction  between  summer  and  autunm ;  and  the  different  parts 
of  the  day  are  named  £rom  the  civil  occupations  belonging  to 
them. 

Commerce  was  carried  on  indeed,  but  was  not  held  in  great 
esteem ;  it  was  deemed  more  honourable  for  a  person  to  enrich 
himself  by  war  and  piracy  than  by  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  com- 
merce. Homer  does  not  allude  to  anything  like  money,  and 
hence  we  must  infer  that  commerce  was  carried  on  by  barter.  The 
precious  metals  are  mentioned  only  as  commodities,  the  value  of 
which  was  always  determined  by  weight.  The  Phoenicians  appear 
to  have  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  Greek  ports.  In 
regard  to  the  arts  which  contribute  to  the  comforts  and  the  refine- 
ment of  life,  it  would  seem  that  the  opulent  lived,  not  only  in  rude 
plenty,  but  in  a  high  d^;ree  of  luxury  and  splendour ;  their  dwell- 
ings, furniture,  clothing,  armour,  and  other  such  property,  are 
commonly  described  as  magnificent,  costiy,  and  el^ant,  as  to  both 
the  materials  and  the  workmanship.  We  must  not,  however,  sup- 
pose that  in  these  descriptions  Homer  represented  what  he  had 
actually  seen ;  for  he,  as  a  poet,  had  the  inexhatistible  stores  of  his 
imagination  to  draw  from ;  a  very  rude  and  simple  reality  might 
in  his  mind  assume  a  stately  and  magnificent  i^ypearance.  llie 
most  distinguished  works  of  art  he  mentions,  are  the  productions 
of  the  divine  artist  Hephaestus,  or  importations  from  the  East, 
especially  from  Phoenicia.  Homer,  moreover,  being  in  all  proba- 
bility an  Asiatic  Greek,  may  have  been  familiar  witi^  many  tilings 
which  were  littie  known  to  his  European  countrymen  before  th% 
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Trojan  war ;  the  arts  of  Europe  were  evidently  in  a  state  of  infimcy 
when  compared  with  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  some  eastern  nations. 
We  need  not,  however,  conclude  that  in  these  points  the  Greeks 
were  altogether  dependent  upon  foreigners.  Homer  may  have 
highly  coloured  his  pictures  of  the  heroic  style  of  living,  but  the 
main  features  must  have  been  drawn  from  life ;  he  may  have  been 
somewhat  too  lavish  of  the  precious  metals,  but  copper,  iron,  steel, 
and  tin  were,  no  doubt,  extensively  used;  and  the  industry  of  the 
Greeks  had  long  been  employed  upon  these  materials.  The  ruins 
of  Mycenae  and  other  ancient  cities  present  us  with  specimens  of 
architecture  which  were  probably  contemporary  with  the  events 
which  the  poet  describes;  they  also  sufficiently  attest  that,  in 
general,  we  may  rely  on  the  accuracy  with  which  he  represents  the 
character  of  the  heroic  age ;  and  they  show  that  Greek  buildings, 
even  of  that  early  age,  bore  the  stamp  of  the  national  genius.  Yet 
such  arts  had  not  then  been  long  familiar  to  the  Greeks,  nor  were 
they  very  commonly  practised ;  hence  a  skilful  artificer,  such  as  a 
carpenter,  was  viewed  with  great  admiration  and  occupied  a  high 
rank  in  society ;  nay,  the  heroes  themselves  did  not  disdain  to  be 
admired  for  their  skill  in  the  crafts  of  artificers. 

Although  war  was  the  chief  business  and  delight  of  the  heroic 
ages,  it  appears  to  have  been  very  far  from  being  reduced  to  any 
form  deserving  the  name  of  an  art.  In  the  Iliad  we  hear  much  of 
the  combats  of  the  chiefs,  but  little  or  nothing  about  the  engage- 
ments of  the  armies ;  the  common  warriors  serve  only  as  figures  in 
the  background  to  fill  up  the  picture ;  for  the  contests  are  invari- 
ably decided,  either  by  the  interposition  of  the  gods,  or  by  the 
valour  of  the  heroes,  who  sometimes  put  a  whole  army  to  flight. 
The  principal  chiefs  always  used  chariots  or  cars,  the  drawing  of 
which  was  the  only  purpose  for  which  horses  were  employed ;  the 
warrior  stood  in  lus  chariot  by  the  side  of  his  charioteer,  and  some- 
times fought  in  that  position,  but  he  more  commonly  alighted  from 
it  to  attack  his  opponent,  and  mounted  it  again  for  pursuit  or 
flight.  No  traces  occur  of  the  art  of  besieging  towns ;  if  besi^ers 
could  not  venture  to  scale  the  walls,  they  usually  waited  for  an 
opportunity  of  efiecting  an  entrance  by  surprise  or  stratagem. 
The  skill  of  a  chief  appears  to  have  consisted  more  in  concerting 
ambuscades  and  other  stratagems  and  surprises,  than  in  providing 
against  them.  The  contest  before  Troy  frequently  offered  oppor- 
tunities to  the  surgeon  for  the  practice  of  his  art,  which  consisted 
chiefly  in  extracting  arrows,  applying  herbs  or  charms  to  stop  the 
blood  and  ease  the  pain  of  wounds.  The  principal  physicians  were 
sons  of  Asclepius ;  Achilles,  too,  is  said  to  have  been  instructed  in 
the  healing  art  by  Chiron.  The  south  of  Thessaly,  the  territory 
of  Ephyra,  and  Bgypt,  were  supposed  to  be  the  countries  particu^ 
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larly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  medicinal  herhs.  The  healing  art 
itsdf  was  practised  by  women  as  well  as  by  men,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  in  a  more  adyanced  condition  among  the 
Greeks  than  among  the  savage  tribes  of  the  American  Indians. 

It  is  the  more  interesting  to  trace  the  gradual  development  of 
poetry  and  the  fine  arts,  as  in  later  times  they  became  the  highest 
glory  of  Greece,  and  raised  her  to  a  position  demanding  the  admi- 
ration of  all  civilised  nations.  The  poems  bearing  the  name  of 
Homer  are  the  most  ancient  specimens  of  poetry  in  Europe ;  and 
from  them  we  may  collect  some  hints  as  to  its  earlier  condition. 
It  was  held  in  the  highest  honour  among  the  heroes,  and  the  bard 
was  one  of  those  persons  who  were  sent  for  from  very  distant 
parts;  his  presence  was  welcome  at  every  feast;  and  it  would 
seem  that  a  bard  was  attached  to  every  great  £Eunily,  and  treated 
with  almost  religious  respect.  Xay,  one  might  almost  infer  that 
poetry  and  music  formed  an  essential  part  of  a  princely  education ; 
for  both  Achilles  and  Paris  were  skilled  in  liem.  Most  of  the 
poetry  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  Homer,  is,  like  that  which 
bears  his  name,  of  the  narrative  kind,  and  its  materials  are  the 
exploits  of  renowned  men.  Another  species  of  poetry  which  was 
cultivated  at  the  same  period,  was  of  a  religious  nature,  and  con- 
sisted of  hymns  intended  to  soothe  the  anger  of  the  gods.  Music, 
as  in  later  times,  was  inseparably  connected  with  poetry,  though 
subservient  to  it,  beiog  employed  to  prepare  the  audience  and 
heighten  the  inspiration  of  the  bard.  Dancing  also  was  fr^uently 
united  with  poetry  and  music,  and  seems  to  have  been  carefully 
cultivated,  in  order  that  the  youths  of  both  sexes  might,  on  festive 
occasions,  delight  the  beholders  with  their  agiUty  in  graceful  and 
harmonious  movements.  The  pleasure  which  the  Greeks  took  in 
the  dance,  no  doubt  greatly  contributed  to  their  subsequent  ex- 
cellence in  statuary,  as  it  made  them  familiar  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful forms  and  attitudes  of  the  human  body. 

The  Homeric  poems  hardly  enable  us  to  arrite  at  a  distinct 
notion  of  the  general  state  of  architecture  in  the  age  of  their 
author.  The  temples  of  the  gods  and  the  palaces  of  the  chiefs 
afforded  ample  room  for  the  display  of  architectural  skill ;  though 
in  the  latter,  strength  and  convenience  were  probably  more  aimed 
at  than  beauty  or  elegance.  The  temples  probably  did  not  mate- 
rially differ  from  the  princely  mansions ;  they  were,  in  general  at 
least,  partially  roofed ;  some  contained  great  treasures  which  had 
been  presented  as  offerings,  consisting  of  robes,  vessels,  and  other 
valuable  productions  of  art,  which  required  safe  custody  and 
shelter,  and  must  accordingly  have  contributed  to  determine  thQ 
form  of  the  building.  Representations  of  the  human  form,  though 
on  a  small  scale,  are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  poet,  both  in 
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embroideries  and  in  relief;  but  throughout  the  Homeric  poenu 
there  is  only  one  distinct  allusion  to  a  statue  as  a  work  of  human 
art* ;  for  all  the  other  statues,  such  as  those  in  the  palace  of  Aid- 
nous,  must  be  regarded  as  works  of  the  artist-god  Hephaestus, 
and  as  purely  imaginary ;  they  prove,  however,  that  the  poet  was 
not  a  stranger  to  such  objects.  Statuary  in  the  most  ancient 
times  was  applied  exclusively  to  the  service  of  religion;  the 
earliest  objects  of  adoration  were  not  imitative,  but  symbolical; 
not  idols,  but  either  rude  stones,  or  wooden  staffs  or  beams, 
bearing  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  human  form.  Such  sym- 
bols were  held  in  high  esteem  even  in  the  most  brilliant  period  of 
Grecian  history.  The  transition  from  the  worship  of  symbols  to 
that  of  idols  is  traditionally  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  Egyptian 
settlers ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  custom  of  making  rude 
images  for  devotional  purposes  sprang  up  in  Greece  itself,  during 
the  period  of  transition  from  the  Pelasgic  to  the  Hellenic  age.  As 
religion  itself  was  stationary,  admitting  fewer  changes  than  any 
other  part  of  either  public  or  private  life,  it  was  thought  necessary 
that  the  forms  of  old  idols  should  remain  unaltered,  so  that  ^ey 
might  retain  their  original  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
Thus  it  happened  that,  although,  in  the  course  of  centuries  statuary 
made  great  progress,  thei'e  was  no  improvement  in  temple  statues. 
These  ancient  idols  appear  to  have  been  all  clothed,  and  the 
drapery  and  symbolical  ornaments  naturally  occupied  the  artistes 
attention  more  than  the  features.  The  earliest  statues  were  made 
of  clay ;  the  first  one  of  bronze  was  probably  much  later  than  the 
age  of  Homer.  Pictures,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  are  not 
mentioned  in  Homer,  though,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  descrip- 
tions which  the  poet  gives  of  embroidered  works,  the  art  of  design 
must  have  been  known  and  practised. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  arts  is  that  of  writing,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  highly  interesting  to  inquire  whether  the  Greeks  in  the 
age  of  Homer  were  acquainted  with  it.  The  names  of  most  of  the 
Greek  letters,  their  order,  and  the  forms  which  they  exhibit  in  the 
most  ancient  monuments,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  tra- 
dition, that  the  Greek  alphabet  was  derived  from  Phoenicia.  Con- 
siderable modifications  must  of  course  have  taken  place  to  adapt 
the  foreign  signs  to  the  native  sounds.  At  what  time  the  Greeks 
adopted  the  Phoenician  alphabet  is  a  question  to  which  no  certain 
answer  can  be  given.  Herodotus  connects  the  event  with  the 
settlement  of  Cadmus  at  Thebes.  The  Homeric  poems  suggest 
that  commerce  between  Phoenicia  and  Greece  had  been  established 
for  some  generations ;  but  this  commerce  was  a  passive  one  on  the 

•  Horn,  H  VI,  303. 
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part  of  the  Greeks,  so  that  it  might  hare  been  carried  on  by  them 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  writing.     Still  it  is  possible  that 
thej  became  acquainted  with  it  through  their  intercourse  with  the 
Phoenicians.    But  let  us  see  what  we  can  learn  from  the  Homeric 
poems  on  this  subject.    The  first  question  is,  Does  Homer  in  any 
way  mention  or  allude  to  the  art  of  writing  ?  for  the  fact  that  later 
poets  speak  of  written  documents  in  the  heroic  age,  is  of  no  his- 
torical value  whatever.    There  is  one  passage  in  the  Iliad*  which 
can  hardly  be  explained  without  supposing  that  it  alludes  to  alpha- 
betical writing ;  but  this  only  proves  that  the  poet  knew  of  the 
existence  of  the  art,  which  is  no  more  than  might  be  naturally 
conjectured,  seeing  that  intercourse  between  Greece  and  Phoe- 
nicia had  already  existed  for  a  long  time.    But  if  we  consider  that, 
in  the  whole  range  of  the  two  great  Homeric  poems,  the  art  of 
writing  is  alluded  to  only  once,  and  that  very  obscurely,  we  must 
necessarily  conclude  that,  although  known,  it  was  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy and  very  little  practised.     Whether  the  Homeric  poems 
themselves  were  originally  composed  in  writing  is  a  question  of 
considerable  literary  interest  and  instruction.    The  early  Greeks 
never  doubted  that  Homer  was  the  author  of  both  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey;  and,  although  there  was  much  dispute  about  his 
birthplace,  yet  it  was  conmionly  believed  that  he  was  an  Asiatic 
Greek ;  and  the  ancients  generally  seem  to  have  taken  it  for 
granted  that  his  poems  were  written  from  the  first.    Many  reasons, 
however,  may  be  adduced  for  the  contrary  opinion ;  and  the  diffi- 
culty which  we  experience  in  conceiving  such  long  poems  to  have 
been  composed  without  the  aid  of  writing,  had  no  existence  for  the 
ancients,  whose  memory,  unsupported  by  books,  was  much  stronger 
and  far  more  tenacious  than  that  of  the  modems.     Some  critics 
have  endeavoured  to  show  that  each  poem  is  an  aggregate  of 
several  poems  composed  by  dijflferent  authors,  and  afterwards  more 
or  less  skilfully  put  together  in  the  way  in  which  they  have  come 
down  to  us.    That  both  poems  are  the  productions  of  one  mind  is 
not  now  very  generally  maintained,  and  was  denied  by  some  even 
of  the  ancient  critics ;   but  the  original  unity  of  each  poem  is 
recognised  by  most  persons  competent  to  form  an  opinion  upon 
the  question.    It  is  said  that,  after  these  poems  had  been  created 
by  their  author,  they  were  perpetuated  by  the  rhapsodists,  a  class 
of  men  who  recited  parts  of  them  on  festive  occasions,  and  trans- 
mitted them  orally  to  their  descendants,  until  at  last  they  were 
fixed  by  writing.    But  this,  as  well  as  the  origin  of  the  Homeric 
poetry,  are  questions  which  we  cannot  discuss  here.    It  may  seem 
wonderful  that  the  earliest  poems  are  models  of  perfection  in  so 
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maaj  respects  {  bat  tbis  will  cease  to  gurprise  ub,  if  we  recdlect 
that,  altbough  the7  are  tbe  oldest  productions  with  wbictt  we  are 
acquainted,  they  were  preceded  by  others,  which  were  eclipsed 
and  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  magmficeut  and  sublime  otuppo- 
sitiouB  which  bear  the  name  of  Homer. 


CaedsluB  at  work. 


Apteb  the  return  of  the  Greek  heroes  from  Troy,  which  forms 
the  conclusion  of  the  heroic  age,  Greece  might  have  coDtinued  as 
before  and  nithout  experiencing  anj  material  infiuence  resulting 
from  the  great  national  expedition.  But  the  heroes  who  in  the  war 
against  Troy  had  been  aided  and  protected  bj  the  gods,  bad  in  the 
end  incurred  their  wrath,  in  consequence  of  which  some  perished 
at  sea,  and  others  did  not  reach  their  homes  till  they  had  encoun- 
tered many  perils  during  a  long  course  of  wanderings.  In  some 
instances  they  are  uud  to  have  found  their  thrones  occupied  by 
usurpers,  or  their  dominions  distracted  by  revolutions,  and  in 
other  cases  the  royal  or  noble  families  are  stated  to  have  emigrated. 
But,  though  it  may  be  justly  doubted  whether  any  of  ^e  nume- 
rous stories  connected  with  the  return  from  Troy  have  an  histori- 
cal foundation,  this  much  seems  certain,  that  the  expedition  must 
have  djfiuscd  among  the  Greeb  a  more  general  knowledge  of  the 
isles  and  coasts  of  the  Aegean,  and  left  in  their  minds  a  lively  re- 
collection of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  country  which  was  the 
scene  of  the  protracted  contest.  This  would  naturally  direct  the 
attention  of  future  enaigranta  towards  the  same  quarter ;  and  tie 
fact  that  the  first  tide  of  emigration  actually  set  in  this  direction, 
may  seem  to  confirm  the  trulS  of  the  story  of  the  Trojan  war. 

For  sixty  years  after  the  fall  of  Troy  no  great  change  appears 
to  have  taken  place  in  Greece ;  but  about  the  end  of  that  period 
there  began  a  long  sue  cession  of  wars  and  migrations,  which  finally 
introduced  a  new  order  of  things  in  Greece  and  the  surrounding 
countries.  The  detail  of  these  migrations  may  be  oltc^ether  of  a 
mythical  nature ;  but  the  great  &et  that,  about  half  a  century 
after  the  Trojan  war,  there  commenced  a  revolution,  arising  out 
of  a  series  of  migrations,  cannot  be  donbted.  The  first  of  these 
he  migration  of  the  TbeBsaGif&s  from  Epirua  into 
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the  plains  on  the  banks  of  the  Peneus,  where  they  began  the  con- 
quest of  the  country  which  finally  derived  its  name  £rom  them ; 
before  that  time  it  had  been  called  Haemonia.  It  seems  probable 
that  these  Thessalians  were  Pelasgians;  for,  though  they  never 
rose  to  a  degree  of  civilisation  equal  to  that  of  the  other  Greeks, 
they  spoke  the  same  language.  Their  success  in  Thessaly  was 
very  gradual  and  slow,  as  the  Achaeans,  Perrhaebians,  and  Mag- 
netes  offered  a  long  resistance.  The  Boeotians,  in  the  territory  of 
Aeolis,  were  the  first  to  give  way  before  the  invaders,  in  consequence 
of  which  a  general  emigration  of  the  freemen  from  Aeolis  took 
place ;  all  who  remained  became  the  serfs  of  the  conquerors,  under 
the  name  of  penests  (Trci/corac,  labourers).  The  emigrants  took 
forcible  possession  of  the  country  afterwards  called  Boeotia. 
Here  again  many  were  driven  from  their  homes ;  and  being  joined 
by  bands  of  adventurers  from  Peloponnesus,  led  by  descendants 
of  Agamemnon,  they  embarked  for  Asia.  These  expeditions  are 
called  the  Aeolian  migration,  from  the  race  which  took  the  prin- 
cipal part  in  it.  Many  families  also  sought  refuge  in  Attica  and 
Peloponnesus.  In  Athens  they  are  said  to  have  fortified  the  Acro- 
polis. The  Thracians,  the  allies  of  the  Boeotians,  settled  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Parnassus,  and  afterwards  entirely  dis- 
appear from  history. 

A  far  more  important  migration  is  that  of  the  Dorians,  frt>m 
their  seats  at  the  northern  foot  of  Parnassus,  to  Peloponnesus.  It 
is  said  to  have  happened  twenty  years  later  than  the  expulsion  of 
the  Boeotians  from  Thessaly ;  but  how  far  the  Dorian  migration 
was  connected  with  the  earlier  event  is  imcertain.  The  migration 
itself  is  historical,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  is  interwoven  with 
the  return  of  the  Heracleids  is  altogether  fabulous.  The  whole  of 
Peloponnesus  changed  its  character  and  population,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Pelasgians  in  Arcadia,  who  retained  their  political 
independence,  though  they  were  unable  to  resist  the  HeUenising 
influence  of  the  language  and  manners  of  their  neighbours.  The 
little  country  known  in  later  times  by  the  name  of  Doris,  probably 
formed  only  a  part  of  the  district  occupied  by  the  Dorians,  and  as 
we  do  not  hear  of  its  having  been  exposed  to  hostile  inroads,  it 
seems  probable  that  those  Dorians  who  migrated  southward,  were 
the  inhabitants  of  other  parts  of  Doris.  Our  authorities,  however, 
unanimously  connect  the  Doric  migration  with  the  story  about 
Heracles.  After  that  hero*s  death,  his  children,  it  is  said,  being 
persecuted  by  Eurystheus,  took  refuge  in  Attica,  whither  they 
were  pursued  by  the  tyrant,  whom  they  there  defeated  and  slew ; 
after  which  they  resumed  possession  of  their  birthright  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. But  not  long  afterwards  a  pestilence,  in  which  they 
recognised  the  finger  of  Heaven,  drove  them  again  into  exile ;  and 
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Attica  once  more  afibrded  them  a  refuge.  Some  years  later,  by 
the  -advice  of  an  oracle,  they  attempted  to  return  to  Peloponnesus 
by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth ;  but  were  met  by  the  imited  forces  of 
the  Achaeans,  lonians,  and  Arcadians.  Their  leader  Hyllus,  the 
eldest  son  of  Heracles,  proposed  to  decide  the  quarrel  by  single 
combat.  The  proposal  was  accepted ;  and  as  Hyllus  fell  by  the 
hand  of  Echemus,  king  of  Tegea,  the  Heracleids  were  bound  by 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  to  abandon  their  enterprise  for  a  hun- 
dred years.  N'evertheless,  attempts  continued  to  be  made  from 
time  to  time  by  the  son  and  grandson  of  Hyllus ;  but  with  no 
better  fortune,  until  his  great-grandsons,  Aristodemus,  Temenus, 
and  Cresphontes,  were  assured  that  the  time  alluded  to  in  the 
oracle  for  recovering  their  lawful  inheritance  had  come.  They 
were  to  enter  Peloponnesus,  however,  not  by  the  Isthmus,  but 
across  the  mouth  of  tlie  western  gulf.  Thus  encouraged,  and 
aided  by  the  Dorians,  Aetolians,  and  Locrians,  they  crossed  the 
straits  at  Naupactus,  vanquished  Tisamenus,  the  son  of  Orestes, 
and  divided  the  fairest  portions  of  Peloponnesus  among  them. 

It  was  the  belief  of  all  antiquity,  that  the  Dorians  were  led  into 
Peloponnesus  by  princes  of  Achaean  blood ;  this  was  the  current 
tradition  as  early  as  the  age  of  Hesiod,  and  was  universally  re- 
ceived; at  Athens  poets  and  orators,  down  to  the  latest  times, 
boasted  that  their  ancestors  had  given  protection  to  the  exiled 
Heracleids.  There  is  nothing  incredible  in  this  story ;  but  it  may 
nevertheless  be  a  mere  invention  made  up  at  a  time  when  the  true 
history  was  forgotten ;  a  process  which  occurs  so  frequently  in 
Greek  history,  that  in  this  case,  where  there  are  sufficient  motives 
to  account  for  such  a  fabrication,  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to 
the  real  origin  of  the  story.  That  the  royal  family  of  Sparta, 
though  of  Dorian  blood,  should  claim  Heracles  for  their  ancestor, 
cannot  surprise  us,  if  we  admit  that  there  was  a  Dorian,  as  well  as 
an  Achaean  and  a  Theban,  Heracles.  But  leaving  the  discussion 
of  this  doubtful  point,  we  proceed  to  relate  the  issue  of  the  expe- 
dition. The  invaders  arrived  at  !Naupactus,  where  they  were 
perhaps  strengthened  by  the  Aetolians,  Hyllus  being  the  son  of 
an  Aetolian  princess,  Deianira.  According  to  the  common  legend, 
the  Heracleids  were  guided  into  Peloponnesus  by  Oxylus,  an 
Aetolian  chief  and  their  kinsman,  who  alleged  a  title  to  Elis,  and 
claimed  that  kingdom  as  the  price  of  his  guidance,  which  an  oracle 
had  declared  to  be  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  Heracleids. 
Oxylus  became  master  of  Elis  by  the  successful  issue  of  a  single 
combat  between  one  of  his  Aetolian  followers  and  Degmenus,  an 
Epean  chief.  Oxylus  is  said  to  have  used  his  victory  wisely  and 
mildly ;  to  have  permitted  the  ancient  inhabitants,  afrer  resigning 
a  share  of  their  lands  to  his  Aetolian  companions,  to  retain  the 
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remsdnder  as  independent  owners ;  and  to  have  treated  the  de- 
posed king  Dius  with  generosity.  A  friendly  union  between  tiha 
followers  of  Oxylus  and  the  subdued  Epeans  may  indeed  have  been 
established ;  but  the  new  settlement  was,  no  doubt,  the  cause  of 
emigrations  here  as  elsewhere.  But  no  other  revolution  was  pro^ 
duced  in  the  peninsula  by  this  conquest,  and  even  the  kingdom  of 
Pisa,  though  attacked  by  the  conquerors,  maintained  its  indepen- 
dence for  several  centuries. 

Oxylus,  wishing  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Heradeids  from 
the  fertile  land  which  he  himself  desired  to  retain,  led  them  through 
Arcadia  into  the  country  subject  to  the  house  of  Atreus,  which 
was  then  governed  by  Tisamenus,  the  son  of  Orestes.  This  prince^ 
with  those  of  the  Achaeans  who  were  unwilling  to  submit  to 
the  conquerors,  went  to  the  northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  in- 
habited by  the  lonlans,  and  offered  to  settle  among  them,  if  they 
would  cede  to  him  a  fair  share  of  their  land ;  but  fear  and  jealousy 
prevented  the  realisation  of  this  scheme.  The  question  was  de- 
cided by  arms,  and  victory  was  on  the  side  of  the  Achaeans.  The 
Jonians,  besieged  in  Helice,  at  length  capitulated,  and  obtained 
leave  to  quit  their  country,  which  henceforth  received  the  name 
of  Achaia.  The  dislodged  lonians  sought  and  found  shelter  among 
their  kinsmen  in  Attica ;  but  as  the  land  was  too  narrow  for  them, 
they  followed  the  example  of  the  Aeolians,  and  being  joined  by 
swarms  of  adventurers  of  various  races,  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  After  the  death  or  retreat  of  Tisamenus,  the  Heracleids, 
according  to  the  legend,  were  busied  only  with  the  partition  of  his 
kingdom.  Aristodemus,  as  was  believed  everywhere,  except  at 
Sparta,  had  not  entered  Peloponnesus,  but  had  been  killed  at 
Delphi :  his  twin  sons,  Procles  and  Eurysthenes,  claimed,  as  his 
successors,  an  equal  share  with  Temenus  and  Cresphontes.  The 
dispute  which  thus  arose,  was  decided  in  the  following  manner : — 
Three  lots  were  cast  into  an  urn  filled  with  water ;  they  were  to 
be  of  stone,  and  the  first  drawn  was  to  give  possession  of  Argos, 
the  second  of  Lacedaemon,  the  third  of  Messenia.  Cresphontes, 
to  secure  the  fairest  portion,  threw  into  the  vessel  a  clod  of  earth, 
which,  being  dissolved,  remained  at  the  bottom  while  his  compe- 
titors were  drawing  their  lots.  The  descendants  of  Heracles  ac- 
cordingly took  quiet  possession  of  their  allotted  shares. 

The  poetical  legend,  of  which  the  above  is  only  an  outline,  com- 
bines events  which  probably  occupied  many  generations.  The 
revolution,  by  which  a  foreign  yoke  was  imposed  upon  the  brave 
Achaeans,  was  certainly  not  effected  by  a  momentary  struggle.  The 
Dorian  conquerors,  of  whom  there  cannot  well  have  been  more 
than  about  20,000,  were  inferior  in  niunbers  to  their  enemies ;  the 
issue  of  the  contest,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
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decided  by  pitched  battles  or  sieges ;  but  the  invaders  occupied  a 
strong  position  near  the  enemy^s  city,  and  wore  them  out  by  a 
series  of  harassing  excursions.  That  Argos  was  gradually  sub- 
dued in  this  manner  is  confirmed  by  the  story  about  the  monument 
of  Temenus,  which  was  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  city  *,  against 
which  his  attacks  are  said  to  have  been  directed  from  the  hill  in 
question.  At  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  Messenia  was  subject  to 
the  house  of  Atreus,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  Mene- 
laus ;  but  after  his  death  it  came  under  the  rule  of  the  kings  of 
Pylos.  At  the  period  of  the  Dorian  invasion  it  was  governed  by 
Melanthus,  a  foreigner,  towards  whom  the  people  were  disaffected, 
so  that  they  offered  no  resistance  to  the  Dorians.  Melanthus 
withdrew  to  Attica,  where  he  became  the  founder  of  an  illustrious 
family.  The  Messenian  Pylos,  however,  seems  to  have  remained 
independent  of  the  Dorians,  and  to  have  been  ruled  for  several 
centuries  later,  by  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Neleus,  while  the  rest 
of  the  country  submitted  to  Cresphontes,  though  probably  not  as 
quietly  as  is  commonly  related. 

According  to  some  accounts,  the  conquest  of  Laconia  was  as 
easy  as  that  of  Messenia.  The  Achaeans,  it  is  sud,  were  collected 
at  Amyclae,  which  was  be^eged  and  obliged  to  capitulate ;  Eury- 
sthenes  and  Frocles  divided  the  country  into  six  districts,  over 
which  they  set  governors  with  the  title  of  kings,  while  they  them- 
selves fixed  their  residence  at  Sparta.  During  the  reign  of 
Eurysthenes,  the  conquered  Achaeans  were  admitted  to  an  equality 
of  political  rights  with  the  Dorians ;  but  his  successor  Agis  de- 
prived them  of  this  privilege,  and  reduced  them  to  the  condition 
of  subjects  of  the  Spartans.  All  submitted  without  resistance, 
except  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Helos,  who  however  were 
compelled  to  yield,  and  lost,  not  only  their  political  independence, 
but  their  personal  liberty,  giving  rise  and  name  to  the  class  of  serfs 
called  Helots.  This  story,  which  no  doubt  pleased  the  later  Spar- 
tans, contains  several  points  which  are  contradicted  by  more 
trustworthy  authorities,  though  they  allow  us  only  a  glimpse  at 
the  real  state  of  affairs.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  that 
the  Dorians  became  masters  of  Laconia  only  gradually  and  after  a 
long  struggle.  Amyclae,  which  in  the  legend  is  said  to  have  been 
given  to  Fhilonomus,  appears  to  have  formed  an  independent 
state  for  nearly  300  years  after  the  invasion.  It  was  not  con- 
quered till  towards  the  close  of  the  ninth  century  b.c.,  and  had 
probably  never  before  submitted  to  Sparta.f  Now,  what  hap- 
pened at  Amyclae,  must  have  happened  also  in  other  parts  of 
Laconia,  which  were  more  remote  from  Sparta.    Helos,  in  parti- 

*  Paus.  n,  88.  §  1.  f  ^hid.  m,St,  §  6^9.  §  13.   . 
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cular,  seems  to  have  preserved  its  independence  down  to  the  rdgn 
of  Alcomenes,  the  son  of  the  conqueror  of  Amydae.*  It  wonld 
appear  that  the  Dorians  invading  Laconia  were  accompanied  by  t 
clan  of  Cadmeans,  who  had  been  driven  from  Thebes  hj  the 
Boeotians.f  Minyans,  also,  are  said  to  have  been  settled  for  a 
time  at  Sparta,  until,  owing  to  the  haughtiness  of  the  Spartans, 
they  emigrated  to  the  coimtry  henceforth  called  Triphylia,  where 
they  formed  six  independent  little  states  or  towns. 

The  sons  of  Temenus,  the  Dorian  ruler  of  Argos,  plotted  against 
his  life ;  and  Ceisus,  the  eldest,  succeeded  him  on  the  throne. 
Deiphontes,  the  son-in-law  of  Temenus,  who  had  entertained 
hopes  of  the  crown,  now  drew  a  part  of  the  Dorians  over  to  his 
side,  and  with  their  aid  undertook  the  conquest  of  Epidaoms. 
The  invader  met  with  no  resistance ;  the  principal  families  with- 
drew to  Athens,  and  Epidaurus  at  once  became  a  Dorian  state. 
At  Troezen,  Agraeus,  the  youngest  son  of  Temenus,  established 
himself  without  opposition  from  the  natives.  Fhalces,  another  son 
of  Temenus,  subjected  Sicyon  to  the  Dorian  sway;  but  shared  the 
government  of  ^e  place  with  its  lawful  king,  because  the  latter 
traced  his  origin  to  Heracles.  In  the  next  generation,  the  Dorian 
arms  were  carried  against  Fhlius,  by  Rhegnidas,  a  son  of  Fhalces. 
The  town  is  said  to  have  submitted  without  a  struggle ;  but  t 
party  headed  by  Hippasus,  animated  by  a  spirit  of  independence, 
quitted  the  place  and  joined  the  Ionian  emigrants  who  were  em- 
barking for  Asia  Minor. 

The  more  important  conquest  of  Corinth  was  reserved  for 
another  dynasty  of  Heracleids.  When  the  Dorians  were  on  the 
point  of  embarking  at  Naupactus,  a  pestilence  had  broken  out; 
and  Hippotes,  a  descendant  of  Heracles,  being  believed  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  divine  wrath,  was  forced  to  quit  the  camp,  and  accord- 
ingly took  no  part  in  the  conquest  of  Feloponnesus ;  but  his  son 
Aletes  collected  a  band  of  Dorian  adventurers,  and  attacked 
Corinth.  How  he  became  master  of  the  place  is  variously  related; 
but  the  race  of  Sisyphus  was  dethroned,  and  some  of  the  Aeolian 
inhabitants  of  the  place  are  said  to  have  migrated  to  foreign  lands. 
The  fall  of  Corinth  brought  the  Dorians  into  conflict  with  Attica. 
When  the  Boeotians  had  completed  their  conquest,  they  began  to 
threaten  their  southern  neighbours,  and  made  inroads  upon  the 
Attic  border,  claiming  some  towns  as  belonging  to  their  territory. 
The  Boeotian  leader  proposed  to  decide  the  dispute  by  a  single 
combat ;  but  as  the  Athenian  king,  Thymoetes,  shrank  from  it, 
Melanthus,  the  late  king  of  Messenia,  came  forward  to  accept  the 

•  Paus.  m.  2.  §  7. 
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enemy's  challenge,  and  by  a  stratagem  was  enabled  to  slay  his 
opponent.  The  victor  was  rewarded  with  the  kingdom  of  the 
cowardly  Thymoetes,  the  last  in  the  line  of  Erechtheus.  Melan- 
thus  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Codrus,  who  was  still  reigning, 
though  at  an  advanced  age,  when  some  Dorian  states,  impelled  by 
a  general  scarcity,  the  natural  consequence  of  long-protracted 
wars,  united  their  forces  for  the  invasion  of  Attica.  Aletes  was 
the  chief  mover  of  the  expedition,  in  which  the  Messenians  alsdy 
actuated  by  jealousy  of  the  Neleids,  joined.  The  Dorian  army 
encamped  under  the  walls  of  Athens.  The  Delphic  oracle  had 
promised  Aletes  success,  provided  he  spared  the  life  of  the  Athe- 
nian king.  This  oracle  had  been  disclosed  to  the  Athenians,  and 
Codrus  resolved  to  devote  himself  for  his  country's  welfare.  Dis- 
guised in  a  woodman's  garb,  he  went  out  of  the  city,  and  falling  in 
with  two  Dorians,  he  killed  one  with  his  bill,  and  was  hiniself 
killed  by  the  other.  When  the  Athenians  sent  heralds  to  claim 
the  body  of  their  king,  the  Dorian  chiefs,  deeming  the  war  hope- 
less, withdrew  their  forces  from  Attica. 

Such  is  the  story  which  continued  for  centuries  to  warm  the 
patriotism  of  the  Athenians ;  its  details,  however,  though  there  is 
nothing  impossible  in  them,  cannot  be  vouched  for.  Another, 
though  less  credible,  tradition  is,  that  the  Dorians  found  their 
way  into  the  city  by  night ;  but  being  surrounded  by  their  enemies, 
they  took  refage  at  the  altars  of  the  Eumenides,  and  were  spared 
by  the  piety  of  the  Athenians.* 

About  this  time  Megara  was  finally  separated  from  Attica, 
being  occupied  by  a  Dorian  colony  from  Corinth,  with  which 
it  remained  long  closely  connected,  or  rather  was  held  in  sub* 
jection  by  it.  Aegina,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  seat  of  an 
Aeolian  population,  was  likewise  transformed  into  a  Dorian 
island  by  a  colony  from  Epidaurus.  The  most  important  Dorian 
colonies  were  those  which,  in  the  third  generation  after  the  con- 
quest, were  established  in  the  island  of  Crete.  These  colonies, 
though  they  may  not  have  been  the  first  Dorian  settlements  in 
that  island,  deserve  our  special  attention,  because  to  them  the 
influence  which  Crete  is  conunonly  believed  to  have  exercised  on 
the  institutions  and  destinies  of  the  mother  country,  may,  so  far 
as  it  really  existed,  be  most  justly  ascribed,  tt  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  our  information  about  those  colonies  is  so  scanty 
and  unsatisfactory.  One  of  them  came  from  Laconia,  under  the 
following  circumstances  : — The  Minyans  established  at  Amyclae 
are  said  to  have  revolted  against  the  Dorians,  and  in  consequence 
to  have  migrated  anew  from  Laconia  to  Crete,  but  accompanied 

♦  Paus.  vn.  25.  §  2. 
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by  many  Spartans.  In  Crete  they  made  themselves  masters  of 
Gortyna  or  Lyctus,  and  other  cities.  The  leaders  in  this  eX" 
pedition  are  called  Follis  and  Delphus,  or  Crataidas.  The  hd 
that  Sparta  was  looked  upon  as  the  mother  city  shows,  tliat  either 
the  number  of  Spartan  emigrants  was  considerable,  or  that  the 
emigration  took  place  with  the  sanction  of  Sparta.  A  second  ez^ 
pedition  to  Crete  proceeded  from  Argos,  in  consequence  of 
domestic  feuds  in  the  family  of  Temenus.  It  was  conducted  by 
Althaemenes,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  those  Dorian  adventuren 
who,  afler  the  failure  of  their  enterprise  against  Attica,  found 
themselves  without  a  home  and  without  employment  Althae- 
menes  is  said  to  have  been  invited  by  the  emigrants  from  Laconia 
under  Follis  to  join  them ;  but  he  determined  to  pursue  the  course 
marked  out  by  an  oracle,  which  conmianded  him  to  seek  the  land 
of  Zeus  and  the  Sun.  Rhodes  was  the  land  of  the  Sun,  Crete  the 
land  of  Zeus ;  and  accordingly  Althaemenes,  while  bending  hit 
course  to  Rhodes,  left  a  part  of  his  followers  in  Crete,  where  they 
made  considerable  conquests,  probably  on  the  western  side  of  the 
island. 

The  general  fact  that  Dorian  colonies  were  established  in  Crete 
cannot  be  doubted,  though  the  number  of  Dorians  who  took  part 
in  them  must  have  been  very  small  compared  with  the  extent  of 
the  island :  but  the  state  in  which  they  found  the  country  enabled 
them  to  gain  a  firm  footing  and  make  steady  progress ;  for  Crete 
is  said  to  have  been  desolated  by  plague  and  famine  during  the 
period  subsequent  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  to  have  remained  in 
that  condition  until  it  was  replenished  by  the  race  which  finally 
retained  possession  of  it.  Nevertheless,  the  conquest  there,  as  in 
Peloponnesus,  must  have  been  gradual ;  and  a  long  time  must  have 
elapsed  before  the  Dorians  spread  over  the  whole  island,  if  no 
part  of  it  was  previously  inhabited  by  a  kindred  race. 

Some  authors  represent  the  Spartan  institutions  as  borrowed 
from  those  of  Crete,  while  others  maintain  that  the  Cretan  towns, 
some  of  which  were  colonies  of  Sparta,  derived  their  political  in- 
stitutions from  the  mother  city :  in  the  accounts  of  the  former 
kind  Minos  is  described  as  the  original  author  of  those  institu- 
tions. This  belief  may  have  arisen  from  the  ambition  of  the 
Dorian  settlers,  who  wished  to  hallow  their  own  usages  by  the 
revered  name  of  Minos ;  but  it  may,  at  the  same  time,  have  been 
erroneous  only  in  extending  to  the  whole  system  that  which  was 
true  of  no  more  than  a  few  of  its  parts,  in  which  vestiges  might  be 
preserved  of  a  more  ancient  polity.  It  can  hardly  be  believed, 
however,  that  the  whole  social  fabric  of  Crete,  which  so  closely 
resembled  that  of  Sparta,  was  already  standing  in  the  time  of 
Minos.    The  Cretan  institutions  are  des(»*ibed  as  being  so  similar 
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to  those  of  Sparta,  that  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  give  a  brief 
outline  of  the  former. 

The  inhabitants  of  Crete  were  dirided  into  three  ranks, — 
slaves,  freemen,  and  an  intermediate  class,  nearij  eqoallj  removed 
from  the  degradation  of  the  one  and  from  the  privileges  of  the 
other.  This  class  probably  consisted  chiefly  of  the  old  proprietors 
of  the  land,  who  had  submitted  without  a  struggle  to  the  invaders. 
They  were  called  perioeci  (ircp(ouco<),  a  name  indicating  a  rural 
population  dwelling  in  open  towns  or  villages,  in  contrast  with  the 
citizens  who  resided  in  the  capital  of  each  district.  Their  lands 
Were  subject  to  a  peculiar  tax ;  but  their  persons  were  hee  and 
their  industry  unrestricted.  The  privil^es  reserved  for  the 
citizens,  that  is,  the  members  of  the  superior  class,  consisted  in  the 
power  of  making  legal  enactments,  the  administration  of  justice, 
the  government  of  the  state,  the  exclusive  use  of  certain  arms,  and 
the  exercises  in  the  public  schools  by  which  the  citizens  were 
trained  to  use  Ihem.  The  bow  was  the  ordinary  weapon  of  the 
perioeci,  who  in  all  ages  supplied  the  Greek  armies  with  their 
best  archers.  They  retained  most  of  their  ancient  usages,  and 
their  condition  was,  on  the  whole,  not  very  oppressive. 

The  slaves  were  probably  divided  into  two  dasses,  namely 
those  who  were  already  in  a  state  of  servitude  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest,  and  those  of  the  ancient  free  inhabitants  who  were  taken 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  who  purdiased  their  lives  by  the 
sacrifice  of  their  liberty.  Besides  ^e  lands  which  were  left  to 
their  former  owners,  and  those  which  were  occupied  by  the  citizens, 
each  state  reserved  a  domain  for  itself^  which  was  cultivated  by 
public  slaves,  who  constituted  a  separate  body  called  nmoa  (jivHa^ 
probably  connected  with  Cfujg).  Every  individual  freeman  had 
his  own  slaves,  who  tilled  his  land,  and  whom  he  might  sell,  but 
not  carry  out  of  the  country.  A  third  class  of  slaves,  employed  for 
the  most  menial  labours,  was  purchased  from  abroad,  as  is  indi- 
cated by  their  name  xpv<T<^^o(  (bought  with  gold).  The  Dorian 
citizen  or  freeman  had  no  occupation  save  warlike  exercises ;  he 
lived  upon  the  toil  of  his  subjects  and  slaves ;  he  knew  no  care  but 
the  defence  of  his  station,  and  to  secure  to  himself  the  enjoyment 
of  its  privileges. 

The  form  of  government  was  very  nearly  the  same  in  all  the 
Dorian  colonies  in  Crete ;  a  circumstance  which  shows  that  it  every- 
where sprang  out  of  the  character  of  the  age  and  of  the  people,  and 
was  not  the  result  of  accident  or  design.  The  state  of  things  closely 
resembles  that  d^cribed  in  the  Homeric  poems,  the  only  great 
difierenoe  being  that  the  royal  dignity  seems  to  have  b^n  un- 
known in  any  of  liie  Cretan  states.  The  place  of  kings  was  occu- 
pied by  magistrate!,  who  bore  the  titie  of  cosmos  (Kovfioq)^  and 
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were  ten  In  number ;  the  first  in  rank,  the  proto-cosmos,  gave  his 
name  to  the  year.  They  were  elected  by  the  whole  body  of  citizens 
from  certain  privileged  families,  and  held  office  for  only  one  year, 
at  the  end  of  which  those  whose  conduct  seemed  worthy  of  it| 
might  aspire  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  the  council  or  senate  (ytpmna 
or  (5ov\rf).  The  number  of  this  senate  seems  to  have  been  limited 
to  thirty.;  its  members  were  elected  by  the  people  from  among 
those  who  had  filled  the  supreme  magistracy,  and  they  retained 
their  office  for  life.  They  formed  the  council  of  the  ten  magis* 
trates,  and  administered  the  internal  affairs  of  the  state. 

This  brief  outline  shows  that  the  Cretan  constitution  was  strictly 
aristocratic,  like  those  of  Greece  in  the  heroic  ages.  The  assemUy 
of  the  people,  consisting  of  the  Dorian  conquerors  and  their 
fellow-adventurers,  might  be  convoked  by  the  magistrates,  when- 
ever they  had  any  measures  to  lay  before  it ;  but  the  individual 
members  of  the  assembly  were  not  allowed  to  discuss  these  mea- 
sures ;  they  could  only  accept  or  reject  them  as  a  body ;  nay,  it 
is  even  doubtful  whether  they  really  did  possess  the  right  of  re- 
jecting a  measure  brought  before  them.  The  principal  duties  of 
the  citizen  were  to  be  discharged  in  the  field  of  battle. 

The  most  important  feature  in  the  Cretan  mode  of  life  is  the 
usage  of  the  syssitia  (ffvffffiria),  or  public  meals,  of  which  all  the 
citizens  partook,  without  distinction  of  rank  or  age.  The  origin 
of  this  institution  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Minos ;  but  its  preva- 
lence in  all  the  Dorian  colonies  of  Crete  renders  it  probable  that 
they  did  not  adopt  it  from  the  conquered  people,  but  brought  it 
with  them  from  the  mother  country.  In  most  Cretan  cities,  the 
expense  of  these  syssitia  was  defrayed  by  the  state  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  domain-lands,  and  tlie  tribute  paid  by  their  sub- 
jects. Each  citizen  received  his  share,  out  of  which  he  paid  Ida 
contribution  to  one  of  the  public  tables,  and  provided  for  the 
females  of  his  household.  These  public  meals  derived  their  Cretan 
name  from  the  men  (avdptg),  who  partook  of  them,  being  called 
dvdptia  or  dvdpia.  There  is  another  regulation  peculiar  to  fibe 
Cretans,  and  characteristic  of  the  friendly  intercourse  among  tha 
Dorian  cities  of  the  island :  in  every  town  there  was  a  pabli? 
building  for  the  reception  of  strangers ;  and  in  every  banqueting": 
room  two  tables  were  set  apart  for  foreign  guests.  These  sysritii, 
whatever  their  origin  may  have  been,  answered  several  important 
ends ;  they  maintained  a  strict  separation  between  the  ruling  and 
the  subject  classes ;  they  kept  aUve  in  the  former  the  full  con- 
sciousness of  their  superior  station  and  their  national  character; 
they  bound  together  the  citizens  by  ties  of  the  most  endearing 
intimacy ;  taught  them  to  look  on  one  another  as  members  of  the 
same  family ;  and  gave  an  efficacy  to  the  power  of  public  opinioni 
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which  must  have  almoBt  eupereeded  the  nece9sit]>  of  any  penal 
laws.  We  maj  add,  that  they  provided  a  main  part  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young.  Till  the  boys  bud  reached  their  eighteenth 
year,  they  accompanied  their  fathers  to  the  public  board,  with  the 
orphans  of  the  deceatfed.  The  younger  waited  at  the  table.  All 
the  youDg  people  might  thus  listen  to  the  conversations  of  their 
elders,  and  were  under  the  eye  of  an  officer  appointed  by  the  state 
to  superintend  them,  and  who  seems  to  have  watched  over  their 
conduct.  On  ot^er  occaaious,  also,  they  were  early  inured  to 
hardship  and  laborious  exercises,  and  their  strength  and  spirit 
were  tried  by  fre<^aeat  combats  between  rival  companies.  The 
intervals  between  these  occupaljons  were  filled  up  with  simple 
lessons  in  poetry  and  music,  and  in  later  times,  in  the  rudiments 
of  letters.  From  tlteir  eighteenth  year,  they  were  placed  under 
stricter  rules ;  they  were  now  divided  into  troops,  headed  by  some 
youth  of  noble  family,  who  was  himself  placed  under  the  control 
of  an  elder  person,  generally  his  father,  who  directed  the  exercises 
'  of  the  troop  in  the  chase,  the  course,  and  the  wrestling  school. 
When  the  youths  entered  into  the  society  of  men,  they  were  com- 
pelled by  law  to  choose  a  bride,  who,  however,  seems  to  have  con- 
tinued to  live  with  her  parents  until  she  was  found  enable  of 
discharging  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  mother.  A  comparison  of 
these  institutions  with  those  which  we  afterwards  find  at  Sparta, 
cannot  fail  to  show  their  common  origin,  and  to  convince  us  that 
they  were  devised  neither  by  Minos  in  Crete,  nor  by  Lycurgus  at 
Sparta,  but  that  in  both  cases  they  were  the  ofiapring  of  the 
■  ;s  of  the  Doric  nation. 


Cyclopaean  ArcBde  or  TiiTds, 


CHAPTER  VII. 


The  liUtoiy  of  the  Doriui  states  of  Feloponnesua  during  die  fiift 
centurica  sfler  the  conquest,  is  extremelj  obscure ;  and  the  litde 
information  we  possess,  is  so  mixed  up  with  fable,  that  it  is  almott 
inipoasible  (o  discern  truth  from  falsehood.  This  mnch,  howev^, 
is  ccrtun,  that  Sparta  was  from  the  beginning  the  chief  Dorian 
state  in  the  peninsula,  and  that  there  the- national  character  of  tiie 
Dorian  race  assumed  the  most  permanent  forms  in  all  the  relations 
rif  public  and  private  life.  These  circumstances,  and  the  conquest 
')f  Messenia,  ultimately  raised  Sparta  to  Che  supremacy  not  oaiy 
uf  Peloponnesus,  but  of  the  whole  of  Greece,  The  gradual  de- 
velopment of  Spartan  power  and  influence,  and  of  the  social  and 
political  institutions  by  which  that  power  was  maintained,  sheds, 
rtown  to  a  certain  time,  a  lustre  over  the  history  of  Sparta,  which 
has  dazzled  both  ancient  and  modem  historians,  and  filled  them 
with  an  admiration  which,  in  many  instances,  is  not  very  well  de- 
served. The  chief  feature  in  the  Spartan  constitution  was  a  ripd 
conservaUsm,  which,  clinging  to  ancient  forms,  even  when  their 
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soul  had  departed,  could  not  avoid  frequently  coming  in  conflict 
with  existing  realities,  made  the  people  hypocritical,  and  gradually 
undermined  the  foundations  of  the  political  and  social  fabric. 

It  has  been  usual,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times,  to  con- 
sider the  Spartan  constitution  as  the  work  of  a  single  man, 
Lycurgus,  who  is  generally  supposed  to  have  had  the  merit,  if  not 
of  inventing,  at  least  of  introducing  and  establishing  it  among  his 
countrymen.  According  to  an  opposite  view,  it  was  not  an  arti- 
ficial fabric,  but  the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  national  character 
of  the  Dorians,  which  required  at  the  utmost  only  a  few  slight 
touches  from  the  hand  of  an  individual ;  and  in  this  view  of  the 
subject,  the  agency  of  Lycurgus  shrinks  into  so  narrow  a  compass, 
that  even  his  personal  existence  becomes  a  question  of  much 
doubt  and  of  little  moment.  Our  safest  course  will  probably  be 
to  steer  between  these  two  extreme  opinions,  and  to  admit  that 
there  is  some,  but  not  the  whole,  truth  on  each  side. 

The  discrepancies  in  the  statements  respecting  the  time  at 
which  Lycurgus  lived  are  so  great,  that  while  some  make  him  a 
contemporary  of  the  Heracleids  and  the  Doric  invasion  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus (about  B.  c.  1104),  others  place  him  only  108  years 
before  the  beginning  of  the  Olympiads,  that  is,  b.  c.  884,  a  date 
which  has  been  adopted  by  most  modern  writers.  Similar  disa- 
greement prevails  in  the  accounts  of  his  parentage ;  but  all  these 
differences  afford  no  satisfactory  reason  for  doubting  the  his- 
torical existence  of  a  Spartan  lawgiver.  We  have  already  seen 
that,  after  the  death  of  Aristodemus,  the  throne  of  Sparta  was 
shared  by  his  two  sons,  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  in  whose  line 
the  kingdom  remained  hereditary.  The  royal  families  of  Sparta, 
however,  did  not  derive  their  distinguishing  appellations  from 
these  twin-kings ;  the  elder  house  was  called  the  Agids,  from  Agis, 
a  son  of  Eurysthenes ;  and  the  younger,  Eurypontids,  from  Eu- 
rypon,  a  grandson  of  Procles.  Agis  was  followed  by  Echestratus 
and  Labotas ;  and  according  to  some,  it  was  during  the  minority; 
of  the  latter,  that  Lycurgus,  as  his  guardian,  employed  the  power 
thus  placed  in  his  hands  to  establish  his  institutions.*  This  tra- 
dition, however,  does  not  agree  with  the  received  chronology,  nor 
with  another  better  authenticated  statement  that  Lycurgus  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  the  Eurypontids ;  for  he  was  commonly 
believed  to  have  been  a  sou  of  Eunomus,  a  grandson  of  Eurypon. 
Eunomus  being  killed  in  a  fray,  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son 
Polydectes.  As  the  latter  died  childless,  Lycurgus  was  apparently 
entitled  to  the  crown;  but  soon  afterwards  his  brother's  widow 
gave  birth  to  a  son,  and  Lycurgus,  who  had  directed  that  the  child 

*  Others  call  Lycurgus'  ward  Eunomus. — Dionys.  Hal.  i\.  4^. 
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should  be  brought  to  him  the  m(Hnent  it  was  bom,  at'oAce'  pror 
claimed  it  king  of  Sparta,  and  called  it  Charilaus,  that  is,  the  joj 
of  the  people,  as  its  birth  was  hailed  with  universal  delight.  Heref 
upon  Lycurgus  is  said  to  have  left  his  country,  from  fear  of  being 
plotted  against  by  the  young  king's  mother,  whose  proposal  te 
give  him  her  hand  and  to  kill  the  child  he  had  skilfully  evaded. 
Thus  the  future  lawgiver  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  in  volun- 
tary exile,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  invitations  of  his  eoim<« 
trymen  to  return.  But  he  employed  his  time,  it  is  said,  in 
maturing  a  plan  for  remedying  the  evils  under  which  Sparta  had 
long  laboured,  by  a  fundamental  change  in  its  constitution  and 
laws.  With  this  view  he  visited  many  foreign  lands,  observed 
their  institutions  and  manners,  and  conversed  with  their  sageSt 
Crete  and  the  laws  of  Minos  are  said  to  have  been  studied  with 
particular  care ;  the  Egyptians  also  claimed  him  as  their  disciple, 
and  the  later  Spartans  even  fabled  that  he  had  sat  at  the  feet  of 
the  wise  Brahmins  of  India.  On  his  return  to  his  country,  he  fonnd 
the  disorders  of  the  state  worse  than  they  had  been  before,  and  th^ 
need  of  a  reform  more  generally  felt.  Having  strengthened  him- 
self by  an  oracle  of  the  Delphic  god,  who  declared  his  wisdom  to 
be  above  that  of  ordinary  mortals,  and  having  secured  the  aid  of  a 
large  body  of  the  leading  men,  who  were  ready  to  support  him  in 
all  his  undertakings,  he  successively  procured  the  enactment  of  a 
series  of  solemn  ordinances  or  compacts  (p^r/oat),  by  which  the 
civil  and  military  constitution  of  the  state,  the  distribution  of 
property,  the  education  of  the  citizens,  the  rules  of  their  daily 
intercourse,  and  of  their  domestic  life,  were  to  be  fixed  on  a 
hallowed  and  immutable  basis.  He  carried  his  measures  against 
violent  opposition,  and  finally  triumphed  over  all  obstacles,  living 
to  see  his  great  idea  developed  in  all  its  beauty.  His  last  act  was 
to  sacrifice  himself  to  secure  the  perpetuity  of  his  work.  He  set 
out  on  a  journey  to  Delphi,  having  previously  bound  his  country- 
men by  a  solemn  oath  to  make  no  change  in  his  laws  before  his 
return.  From  this  expedition  he  never  returned;  but  he  trans-. 
mitted  to  the  Spartans  an  oracle  which  declared  that  Sparta  should 
flourish  as  long  as  she  adhered  to  his  laws.  The  place  and  manner. 
of  his  death  are  veiled  in  an  obscurity  befitting  the  character  of 
the  hero:  Delphi,  Crete,  and  Elis,  claimed  his  tomb,  and  the 
Spartans,  down  to  the  latest  times,  honoured  him  with  a  temple 
and  yearly  sacrifices  as  a  god. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  story  of  the  most  renowned  law- 
giver of  antiquity ;  a  renown  which  he  would  certainly  deserve  if. 
he  had  devised  the  constitution  which  is  ascribed  to  him,  or  if  he 
had  collected  the  materials  for  it  during  his  travels.  But  such  a 
belief  cannot  be  maintained,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  every  im- 
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portant  part  of  the  institutions  ascribed  to  liim,  was  in  existence 
long  before  his  birth.  This  Was  the  case  especially  with  those 
regulations  which  were  common  to  Crete  and  Sparta :  these  were 
the  property  and  characteristics  of  the  Doric  race,  and  are  found 
with  more  or  less  modification  in  all  parts  of  Greece  occupied  by 
the  Dorians.  What  then  becomes  of  LycurgUs  on  this  view  of 
the  subject  ?  If  the  institutions  bearing  his  name  are  not  the 
work  of  a  single  man,  there  scarcely  remains  room  for  the  inter- 
vention of  Lycurgus,  and  this  was  perhaps  the  reason  why  one 
Greek  author*,  passing  over  Lycurgus  altogether,  ascribed  the 
Spartan  institutions  to  the  founders  of  the  state,  Eurysthenes  and 
IVocles.  But  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  other  writers  pre- 
vents us  from  concluding  that  Lycurgus  was  only  an  imaginary  or 
symbolical  person.  One  fact  seems  to  be  supported  by  all  ac- 
counts, however  discrepant  they  may  otherwise  be,  namely,  that 
by  him  Sparta  was  delivered  from  the  evils  of  anarchy  or  misrule, 
and  that  from  this  date  she  began  a  long  period  of  tranquillity  and 
order ;  but  what  was  the  nature  of  these  evils,  or  the  precise  aim 
of  his  remedies,  is  nowhere  distinctly  stated.  Our  authorities  do 
not  agree  in  their  descriptions  of  the  condition  of  Sparta  which 
Lycurgus  is  said  to  have  so  successfully  remedied ;  but  a  reform  of 
some  kind  must  have  been  effected  by  him,  and  this  reform  must 
have  determined,  not  merely  the  relations  of  the  Dorians  among 
themselves,  or  to  their  kings,  but  also  that  in  which  they  stood  to 
their  subjects,  the  provincials  of  Laconia.  This  supposition  is 
supported  by  the  tradition  that  the  legislator  extended  his  agrarian 
regulations  over  the  whole  country.  We  have  already  intimated 
that  the  conquest  of  Laconia  by  the  Dorians  proceeded  very  gra- 
dually, and  it  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  Lycurgus  finally  to 
settle  the  relative  position  of  the  several  classes  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  difficulty  of  this  task  will  appear  to  have  been  very  great,  if 
we  recollect  that  besides  having  to  deal  with  the  conquered 
Achaeans,  the  Dorians  had  also  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  those 
foreigners  who  had  aided  them  in  their  enterprise,  and  who  per- 
haps demanded  equal  political  rights.  The  legends  of  Eurypon, 
Eunomus,  and  Charilaus  seem  to  support  the  belief  that  one  of  the 
royal  houses  favoured  those  claims.  The  inequality  of  property 
said  to  have  existed  among  the  Dorians,  may  have  been  the  natural 
result  of  the  gradual  conquest  of  the  country,  of  encroachment 
and  usurpation,  some  of  the  leading  men  availing  themselves  of 
the  successive  subjugation  of  Achaean  towns  for  the  purpose  of 
enriching  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  ancient  proprietors, 
and  to  the  exclusion  of  their  less  fortunate  brethren. 

*  Hellanicus  in  Strabo^  viii.  p  866. 
*      s  8 
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If  these  suppositions  are  correct,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  under^ 
stand  the  double  aspect  which  the  legislation  of  Ljcurgns  pre- 
sents. His  objects  must  have  been  to  mitintj^n  the  soyereignty 
of  Sparta  over  the  rest  of  Laconia,  and  to  unite  the  Spartans 
among  themselves  bj  the  closest  ties.  It  seems  that  all  that  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  do  was  to  lead  Sparta  back  into  tiha 
ancient  track,  from  which  she  appears  to  have  been  drawn  partially 
aside ;  to  induce  his  fellow-citizens  to  resume  the  habits  of  their 
forefathers,  to  sacrifice  all  artificial  distinctions,  and  to  live 
together  as  brothers  in  arms,  under  the  rigid  but  equal  discipline 
of  a  camp.  To  effect  this,  it  was  requisite  that  that  which  until 
then  had  been  only  an  undefined  usage,  should  henceforth  assume 
the  character  of  strict  law,  solenmlj  sanctioned  and  consecrated 
by  religion.  In  this  view  of  the  matter,  which  we  give  as  a  mere 
hypothesis,  Lycurgus  loses  a  portion  of  the  glory  commonly  at- 
tached to  his  name;  but  he  still  retains  the  honour  of  having 
judiciously  and  successfully  employed  the  simplest  and  most  effi* 
cacious  means  which  the  circumstances  of  the  case  afforded,  for 
the  attainment  of  a  great  and  arduous  object.  The  occasion,  then, 
which  called  forth  his  legislation,  was,  in  all  probability,  the  danger 
which  threatened  the  Spartan  Dorians,  while  divided  among  them- 
selves, of  losing  the  privileges  which  raised  them  above  their  sub- 
jects, the  common  freemen  of  Laconia ;  so  that  the  basis  of  all  his 
regulations  was  a  new  distribution  of  property,  to  remove  the 
causes  of  discord,  and  to  facilitate  the  reform  of  other  abuses. 
This  was  accompanied  by  an  exact  determination  of  political 
rights,  and  by  regulations  to  bind  the  higher  classes  more  firmly 
together. 

According  to  Plutarch,  Lycurgus  divided  the  whole  of  Laconia 
into  39,000  parcels,  of  which  9000  were  assigned  to  as  many 
Spartan  families,  and  30,000  to  their  free  subjects.  In  this 
account,  all  the  shares  arc  supposed  to  be  equal,  but  such  a  di- 
vision would  have  been  impracticable,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  not  to  mention  that  all  Laconia  was  not  subject  to  Sparta 
in  the  days  of  Lycurgus.  Another  account  stated,  that  he  as- 
Higiicd  only  6000  lots  to  the  Spartans,  and  that  3000  more  were 
added  at  the  end  of  the  first  Messeniau  war ;  while  a  third  asserts 
that  Lycurgus  assigned  only  4000,  and  that  this  number  was 
afterwards  doubled.  The  last  of  these  statements  seems,  for  several 
rciiHons,  the  most  probable ;  for  it  is  not  likely  that  the  number  of 
1  ViMi  Spartan  families  was  much  greater  than  4000.  It  is  probable 
hIho  that  the  lots  assigned  to  the  Laconians  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  15,000.  There  is  reason,  moreover,  for  supposing  that  the 
shares  were  not  all  of  equal  extent  or  value ;  Aristotle  *  expressly 

•  Tolit,  II.  6. 
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states  that  ihe  greater  part  of  Laconia  belonged  to  the  Spartans, 
and  their  portion  no  doubt  contained  the  most  fertile  and  valuable 
lands.  And  this,  indeed,  they  required  for  the  maintenance  of 
theii*  families  and  numerous  slaves.  The  whole  of  the  country, 
however,  was  not  in  private  hands;  the  state  remained  in  pos- 
session of  a  considerable  domain,  while  another  part  was  reserved 
for  the  service  of  the  numerous  temples.  It  is  uncertain  how  far, 
in  making  these  agrarian  regulations,  Lycurgus  was  obliged 
actually  to  undertake  a  new  division  of  property,  and  whether  in 
many  places  he  might  not  retain  the  ancient  land  marks  which 
had  been  established  by  the  conquerors  immediately  after  their 
occupation  of  the  country. 

The  inhabitants  of  Laconia  must  be  divided  into  three  classes : 
the  Dorians  of  Sparta ;  their  serfs,  the  Helots ;  and  the  subject 
people  of  the  provincial  districts,  that  is,  the  Laconians.  The  last 
were  a  mixed  race,  consisting  partly  of  the  conquered  Achaeans, 
partly  of  strangers  who  had  accompanied  the  Dorians  during  their 
invasion,  or  had  been  invited  by  them  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
old  inhabitants ;  some  of  them  may  have  been  Dorians,  but  their 
number  must  have  been  very  small.  Spartans  policy  towards  these 
subjects  was  to  weaken  them  by  dispersing  them  over  a  great  many 
sm^l  townships,  the  number  of  which  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
one  hundred.  They  were  always  viewed  with  peculiar  jealousy  by 
the  ruling  city,  and  were  not  permitted  to  attain  any  high  degree 
of  strength  or  opulence.  The  provincial  land  was  tributary  to 
the  state,  and  its  occupants  were  subjects,  sharing  in  none  of  the 
political  privileges  of  the  Spartans ;  yet  they  bore  the  heaviest 
share  of  the  public  burdens,  and  had  to  fight  the  battles,  the 
principal  object  of  which  was  to  gratify  the  pride  and  ambition  of 
the  Spartans.  Beyond  this,  they  had  not  much  reason  to  com- 
plain ;  and,  on  the  whole,  they  may  have  seen  little  ground  for 
envying  the  Spartans  themselves.  Their  political  dependence  was 
compensated  by  their  exemption  from  many  irksome  restraints  to 
which  the  ruling  class  was  forced  to  submit.  They  enjoyed  undi- 
vided possession  of  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country. 
It  is  true,  the  Spartan  constitution  being  adverse  to  luxuries  of 
every  kind,  did  not  allow  much  scope  to  artificers ;  but  the  public 
buildings  and  the  festivals  of  the  gods  must  have  furnished  ample 
employment.  The  higher  as  well  as  the  lower  arts,  which  were 
looked  upon  as  alike  degrading  to  a  Spartan,  were  left  to  the  pro- 
vincials, many  of  whom  distinguished  themselves  in  the  annals  of 
Grecian  art. 

Very  different  was  the  condition  of  the  Helots  * ;  they  were 

•  Their  name  was  believed  by  some  to  be  derived  from  Helos  {"Exti),  a 
town  iu  the  soath  of  Laconia,  which  held  out  resolutely  and  for  a  long  time 
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persons  who  had  lost  their  personal  liberty,  and  were  in  all  proba* 
bility  the  descendants  of  those  Achaeans,  who,  in  consequence  of 
their  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Dorians,  were  reduced  hy  them  to 
slavery.  Their  lot  was  the  most  wretched  and  degrading  kind  of 
servitude.  They  were  always  viewed  with  suspicion  by  their 
masters,  as  enemies  who  only  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  revolt; 
they  were  accordingly  placed  under  the  inspection  of  a  vigilant 
police ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  atrocious  violence  was  some- 
times used  to  reduce  their  strength  or  to  break  their  8f>irit.  They 
were  bound  to  the  soil,  and  could  not  be  torn  from  it,  or  sold  into 
another  country;  a  regulation  which  must  have  made  their  lot, 
hard  as  it  was,  bearable  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  slaves  in 
other  parts  of  Greece,  who  might  be  sold  or  dragged  from  their 
homes  at  the  pleasure  of  their  masters.  Some  were  employed  ia 
public  works;  others  in  domestic  service;  and  by  zeal  and  in* 
dustry  they  might  obtain  their  freedom.  Their  compulsory  attend- 
ance in  the  camp,  and  their  share  in  the  dangers  of  war,  were 
sweetened  by  the  opportunities  of  enriching  themselves  with  booty* 
But  in  all  other  respects,  the  treatment  of  these  slaves  seems  to 
have  been  adopted  with  a  view  to  render  the  distinction  between 
the  freemen  and  the  Helots  as  conspicuous  and  as  deeply  felt  by 
each  party  as  possible.  The  members  of  the  ruling  class  were  held 
to  be  profaned  by  the  touch  of  the  unfortunate  outcasts ;  the  latter 
are  said  to  have  sometimes  been  forced  to  make  themselves  drunk, 
that  in  this  state  they  might  be  exposed  to  the  derision  and  insults 
of  their  young  lords,  as  a  practicsd  lesson  of  sobriety.  This  and 
similar  stories  may  be  much  exaggerated;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  account  of  the  famous  Cryptia  is,  in  the  main, 
correct.  It  consisted  in  this :  a  commission  was  given  every  year 
to  a  select  number  of  young  Spartans  to  range  the  countiy  in 
certain  directions,  secretly  and  armed  with  daggers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assassinating  those  Helots,  wherever  they  might  be  found, 
who  by  eminent  qualities  of  body  or  mind  had  excited  the  jealousy 
or  fear  of  the  government.  That  no  scruples  of  justice  or  hu- 
manity influenced  the  Spartans  in  their  conduct  towards  the 
Helots  is  but  too  evident  from  that  deed  of  blood  over  which 
Thucydides  draws  a  veil  of  mystery,  which  only  serves  to  heighten 
its  horror.  On  one  occasion,  he  says,  when  the  weakness  of  Sparta 
gave  reason  to  dread  an  insurrection  of  the  Helots,  all  those  whose 
past  services  seemed  to  entitle  them  to  claim  their  emancipation, 
were  publicly  invited  to  come  forward  and  receive  their  reward. 
The  bravest  and  most  deserving  presented  themselves,  and  2000 
were  selected  as  the  worthiest.     They  joyfuUy  crowned  them- 

against  the  Dorian  conqnerors  (see  p.  67.) ;  it  is  more  probably,  however^ 
connected  with  miiiit  iAiTy,  and  signifies  men  taken  in  war. 
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selves,  and  went  round  the  temples  to  offer  their  thanks  to  the 
gods;  thej.were  then  secretly  despatched,  so  that  the  historian 
could  not  learn  the  exact  manner  in  which  the  horrible  crime  was 
committed.  Sometimes,  however,  the  government  restored  Helots 
to  freedom ;  but  it  would  seem  that  there  were  several  degrees 
between  bondage  and  the  freedom  of  a  Spartan  citizen.  The 
treatment  of  Helots,  moreover,  seems  to  have  been  difierent  at 
different  periods;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  later 
times,  the  Spartans  were  more  cruel  to  their  slaves  than  in  the 
earlier  ages. 

The  servitude  of  the  Helots  was  the  basis  on  which  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Spartans,  as  a  bodj,  rested ;  for  the  districts  cultivated 
by  the  slaves,  and  their  services  in  the  field  and  in  the  city,  afforded 
the  ruling  class  that  leisure  which  was  the  essential  condition  of 
all  the  Spartan  institutions :  the  Helot  had  to  work  and  toil,  while 
the  fruits  of  his  labours  were  enjoyed  by  the  Spartan,  and  used 
by  him  in  the  service  of  the  commonwealth.  Among  themselves 
the  Spartans  were  all  equal,  and  formed  a  class  which  we  may 
term  noble.  In  later  times,  indeed,  we  find  a  disparity  of  rank 
among  them,  which  it  is  difficult  to  trace  to  its  origin ;  for  it  is 
uncertain  how  far  the  ancient  division  of  the  ruling  class  into 
tribes  implied  any  distinction  of  rank  or  privileges.  Wherever 
the  Doric  race  was  established,  we  find  them  divided  into  three 
tribes,  just  as  the  lonians  were  always  divided  into  four.  Thus, 
three  Dorian  tribes  are  mentioned,  even  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest. The  tribe  of  the  Hylleans  (from  Hyllus)  to  which  the 
royal  families  belonged,  may  have  had  some  precedence  in  dignity 
over  the  tribes  of  the  Dymanes  and  Famphylians.  Besides  this 
political  division  into  three  tribes,  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
division  into  four  local  tribes,  probably  according  to  the  villages 
or  hamlets  of  which  the  capital  was  composed.  As  Sparta  itself  is 
not  mentioned  among  these  four,  it  perhaps  constituted  the  fifth 
tribe  or  re^on.  The  next  subdivision  of  the  tribes  was  that  into 
thirty  obae  (wCai),  villages  or  districts,  though  it  is  uncertain 
whether  these  obae  were  a  subdivision  of  the  three  political,  or  of 
the  five  local  tribes.  The  fact  that  all  free  Spartans,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  kings,  had  equal  rights  and  privileges,  con- 
stitutes Sparta  itself  a  democracy,  with  two  hereditary  magistrates 
at  its  head ;  but  in  its  relation  to  the  subject  towns  and  country  it 
was  a  rigid  aristocracy. 

At  Sparta,  as  in  all  the  ancient  republics,  the  sovereign  power 
resided  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  where  a  descendant  of 
Heracles  had  no  advantage  over  a  common  Dorian.*    According 

*■  In  later  times  we  find  two  assemblies,  a  greater  and  a  lesser. 
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to  a  regulation  ascribed  to  Lycurgus,  though  it  was  no  doubt  an 
ancient  custom,  the  assemblies  were  held  periodicallj  in  a  field 
near  the  city.  The  magistrates  who  convened  the  people,  had  the 
right  of  proposing  measures,  and  the  people  might  either  adopt  or 
reject  them ;  but  no  one,  except  persons  in  office,  was  allowed  to 
express  an  opinion,  or  propose  an  amendment,  though  the  latter 
right  was  for  a  time  assumed  by  the  people,  until  it  was  formally 
abolished.  The  subjects  brought  before  the  assembly  must  have 
been  few ;  its  business  was  probably  confined  to  the  election  of 
magistrates  and  priests,  to  questions  of  war  and  peace,  to  imposts, 
treaties,  and  the  like.  Other  subjects  must  have  come  before  the 
people  very  rarely. 

As  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  assemblies  of  the  people  had  been 
held  at  Sparta  long  before  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  so  there  is  the 
strongest  reason  to  believe,  that  there,  as  in  all  the  ancient  re- 
publics, a  council  of  elders,  or  senate  (yEjOovcrm),  had  existed  from 
time  immemorial,  and  that  in  regard  to  this  council,  as  to  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  Lycurgus  only  regulated  and  defined  more 
accurately  that  which  had  long  been  .customary.  The  Spartan 
senate  consisted  of  thirty  members,  corresponding  to  the  thirty 
obae,  two  of  the  obae  being  represented  by  the  two  kings,  whose 
twenty-eight  colleagues  were  elected  by  the  people,  without  regard 
to  any  qualification  except  age  and  personal  merit.  The  age, 
before  which  no  one  could  aspire  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  senate, 
was  sixty  years ;  and  the  senators  held  their  office  for  life,  no  pro- 
vision being  made  to  supply  their  places  even  when  they  were  in  a 
state  of  decrepitude  or  dotage.  They  were  not  subject  to  any 
regular  responsibility,  but  were  liable  to  punishment  if  convicted 
of  misconduct.  They  had  to  prepare  the  measures  which  were  to 
be  laid  before  the  assembly  of  the  people  ;  and  exercised  a  criminal 
jurisdiction,  in  which,  without  being  confined  by  any  written  laws, 
they  had  power  over  the  lives  of  their  fellow-citizens.  The  exact 
limits  of  the  power  of  the  senate  in  the  days  of  Lycurgus  cannot 
be  ascertained ;  but  it  must  have  been  more  extensive  than  at  a 
later  period,  when  part  of  the  functions  of  the  senate  were  assumed 
by  the  ephors,  a  magistracy  which  reduced  the  influence  of  both 
the  senate  and  the  kings  to  comparative  insignificance. 

The  twenty-eight  senators  were  the  colleagues  of  the  kings. 
The  royal  dignity  of  Sparta  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  it 
continued  to  exist  at  a  time  when  royalty  had  been  abolished  in 
all  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  because,  though  resembling  the 
kingly  dignity  in  the  heroic  ages,  its  power  was  more  tempered 
and  restrained.  Most  of  these  restrictions,  however,  seem  to  have 
been  the  consequences  of  the  growing  powers  of  the  ephors,  and  in 
the  time  of  Lycurgus  things  may  have  been  very  diflerent.    The 
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origin  of  the  institution  of  two  kings  was  ascribed  in  the  Spartan 
tradition  to  the  accidental  circumstance  of  Aristodemus  having 
left  twin  sons ;  but  design  had  probably  as  great  a  share  in  this 
arrangement  as  accident,  for  diarchies  appear  to  have  been  rather 
common  during  the  latter  period  of  the  heroic  ages ;  and  the  two 
kings  at  Sparta,  like  the  two  consuls  at  Home,  may  have  been 
instituted  ii^  order  that  the  one  might  be  a  check  upon  the  other. 
Their  power  can  never  have  been  very  great.  In  the  senate  the 
voice  of  a  king  was  of  no  more  weight  than  that  of  any  other 
senator.  They  had  some  kind  of  jurisdiction,  which  was  after- 
wards confined  to  certain  questions  of  inheritance  and  legal  forms, 
connected  with  the  patriarchal  character  of  the  kings.  As  in  most 
ancient  states,  they  also  were  the  high  priests  of  the  nation,  both 
being  priests  of  Zeus.  But  the  most  important  of  all  their  prero- 
gatives was  the  command  of  the  armies,  whence  the  royal  majesty 
was  seen  in  its  greatest  lustre  in  times  of  war.  The  people,  indeed, 
had  the  power  of  decreeing  war  and  peace ;  but  the  kings  seem 
originally  to  have  had  the  uncontrolled  direction  of  all  military 
operations,  only  assisted  by  a  council  of  war.  It  was  long  before 
any  inconvenience  was  felt  to  arise  from  their  taking  the  field 
together  and  sharing  the  supreme  command  between  them.  The 
honours  attached  to  the  royal  dignity,  however,  were  greater  than 
its  powers,  and  the  former  suffered  little  diminution  even  after  the 
latter  had  been  considerably  reduced.  They  were  revered,  not 
only  as  the  chief  magistrates,  but  as  connected  with  the  gods  by 
their  descent.  They  were  not  distinguished  from  their  subjects 
by  pomp  and  ceremonies,  or  by  their  dress  and  mode  of  living ; 
but  ample  provision  was  made  for  the  maintenance  of  their  house- 
hold, and  for  a  species  of  hospitality  which  they  exercised  rather 
in  their  character  of  priests  than  as  kings.  Besides  their  demesnes 
in  various  districts  of  the  country,  they  received  certain  payments 
in  kind,  which  enabled  them  to  offer  rich  sacrifices  to  the  gods, 
and  to  entertain  their  friends.  At  every 'public  sacrifice  the 
kings  were  the  most  honoured  guests ;  they  occupied  the  foremost 
place  in  every  assembly,  and  all  rose  at  their  approach.  In  the 
camp  they  were  guarded  by  a  band  of  a  hundred  men,  and  no 
officer  was  allowed  to  enter  on  any  undertaking  without  their  ex- 
press command.  Both  the  accession  and  the  decease  of  a  king 
were  celebrated  with  solemn  rites  and  observances,  some  of  which 
resemble  Oriental  rather  than  Hellenic  customs. 

Little  is  known  of  the  functions  of  the  inferior  magistrates,  the 
most  important  of  whom  were  the  ephors,  whose  name  and  office 
also  occur  in  other  Doric  states,  and  were  therefore  probably 
more  ancient  than  Lycurgus,  though  some  referred  their  origin  to 
him,  and  others  even  to  a  later  period.    Their  number,  five,  was 
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perhaps  connected  with  the  five  local  tiibes  or  quarters  of  Sparta^ 
They  were  elected  annually,  and  from  the  first  exercised  snperin* 
tendence  and  jurisdiction  over  the  civil  affairs  of  the  Spartans*  In 
the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  their  power  seems  to  have  remained 
what  it  originally  was;  their  political  importance,  at  all  events, 
belongs  to  a  later  period,  and  arose  out  of  tlie  peculiar  cireumr 
stances  of  the  times,  which  we  shall  have  to  relate  hereafter. 

In  the  institutions  hitherto  mentioned,  Lycurgus  probably  did 
no  more  than  modify  and  correct  that  which  had  existed  among 
the  Dorians  from  time  immemorial;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  added  much  that  was  new,  though  it  would  be  difficult  to 
draw  a  line  between  the  two  kinds  of  institutions.  The  pnncqde 
which  pervaded  the  whole  Spartan  constitution — that  a  citizen 
was  bom  and  lived  only  for  the  state,  that  his  substance,  time, 
strength,  faculties,  and  affections  were  to  be  dedicated  to  its  ser- 
vice, and  that  its  welfare  and  glory  should  be  his  happiness  and 
honour — was  certainly  not  introduced  by  Lycurgus;  it  was  the 
necessary  result  of  circumstances  by  which  a  handful  of  men  were 
placed  in  a  country  of  which  they  occupied  only  a  single  point, 
surrounded  by  enemies  far  more  numerous  than  themselves,  over 
whom  they  were  nevertheless  determined  to  rule  as  masters.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  Lycurgus  may  have  been  the  first  really 
to  comprehend  this  position  of  his  countrymen,  and  to  adopt  it  as 
a  principle  of  legislation ;  and  that  thus  he  made  the  Spartans 
conscious  of  what  they  had  before  followed  by  a  kind  of  instinct. 

The  allotment  of  landed  property  assigned  to  every  Spartan, 
was  an  indivisible  and  inalienable  patrimony  which  descended  to 
the  eldest  son,  and,  in  default  of  a  male  heir,  apparently  to  the 
eldest  daughter.  This  fixed  number  of  allotments  rendered  it 
necessary  to  prevent  the  increase  of  the  heads  of  families ;  but 
how  this  was  effected  is  altogether  unknown.  Notwithstanding 
the  penalties  inflicted  on  celibacy,  and  the  rewards  offered  to 
fathers  of  numerous  families,  we  find  the  number  of  Spartans 
continually  decreasing,  so  that  the  stock  of  property  always  re- 
mained sufiicient  for  the  community,  and  only  required  to  be  re- 
gulated from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  prevent  excessive  wealth  on 
the  one  hand,  and  extreme  poverty  on  the  other. 

The  restraint  put  upon  every  kind  of  profitable  industry, 
obliged  the  Spartan  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  produce  of  his 
land  and  of  the  chase,  so  that  he  needed  Uttle  money  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  household.  Hence,  when  money  had  long  been  coined 
in  the  other  parts  of  Greece,  the  want  of  it  was  not  felt  by  the 
Spartans  in  the  affairs  of  ordinary  life.  The  precious  metals  were 
regarded  as  dangerous,  and  the  possession  of  them  was  forbidden. 
Iron,  the  native  produce  of  Laconia,  at  first  in  little  bars,  after- 
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wards  in  a  more  convenient  form,  continued,  down  to  the  latest 
times,  to  be  the  only  legal  currency  at  Sparta.*  This  restriction, 
which  has  often  been  ascribed  to  Lycurgus,  must  have  been  in- 
troduced at  a  later  time,  as  the  coinage  of  silver  money  appears 
to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks  for  more  than  a  century  after 
him.  Grold  was  altogether  out  of  the  question,  as  there  was  ex- 
tremely little  of  it  in  Greece  down  to  the  Persian  wars.  It  must, 
however,  be  observed,  that  the  prohibition  of  the  precious  metals 
applied  only  to  the  Spartans,  for  the  provincials  were  not  debarred 
from  commerce,  nor  can  such  a  restriction  have  affected  the  state 
itself.  This  regulation  must  certainly  have  contributed  to  pre- 
serve the  simplicity  of  the  ancient  manners ;  but  it  was  unable  to 
check  the  tendency  of  human  nature  to  hanker  after  everything 
which  is  forbidden.  Hence,  although  outward  forms  were  scru- 
pulously observed,  it  is  notorious  that  in  no  other  Greek  state 
were  men  so  avaricious  as  at  Sparta;  and  money,  for  which  a 
Spartan  had  scarcely  any  use,  became  to  him  an  almost  irresistible 
bait. 

The  character  of  the  Spartan  system  is  nowhere  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  its  mode  of  determining  the  relations  of  the  sexes. 
The  freedom  which  women  enjoyed,  and  the  deference  paid  to 
them  at  Sparta,  while  in  other  parts  of  Greece  they  were  confined 
by  strict  regulations,  were  renmants  of  the  ancient  customs  de- 
scribed in  the  Homeric  poems.  The  education  of  young  women 
was  conducted  with  a  view,  not  so  much  to  the  discharge  of  do- 
mestic and  household  duties,  as  to  the  citizens  they  were  to  give 
to  the  state.  They  were  to  be  the  mothers  of  a  robust  race,  and 
hence  were  subjected  to  the  same  athletic  exercises  as  the  harder 
sex.  Notwithstanding  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  women,  and  their 
exposure  in  their  exercises  in  a  manner  which  would  shock  the 
feelings  of  a  modem,  we  do  not  find  that  in  the  sexual  relations 
the  Spartans  were  less  pure  than  any  other  ancient  or  modem 
people.  The  bride  was  considered  as  a  prize  to  be  gained  by 
courage  and  address,  and  was  always  supposed  to  be  carried  off 
from  the  parental  roof  by  force  or  stratagem.  After  marriage,  the 
women  appeared  much  less  in  public  than  before ;  but,  although 
they  were  not  allowed  to  enjoy  much  of  the  society  of  their  hus- 
bands, they  were  treated  with  a  respect,  and  exercised  an  influence 
which  to  tiie  rest  of  Greece  seemed  extravagant  and  pernicious. 
In  the  latter  period  of  Spartan  history,  they  alone  among  the  Greek 
women  show  a  dignity  of  character  which  renders  them  worthy 
rivals  of  the  noblest  of  the  Koman  matrons. 

*  Some  authors  relate  that  leather  was  applied  to  the  same  use.    Seneca, 
De  Benef,  v.  14. 
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From  his  birth  every  Spartan  belonged  to  ^the  state,  which  de* 
cided  whether  he  was  likely  to  prove  a  useful  member  of  the  com- 
munity, and  extinguished  the  life  of  the  sickly  or  deformed  infant, 
which  was  exposed  in  a  glen  of  mount  Taygetus.  Up  to  the  age 
of  seven,  a  boy  was  left  to  the  care  of  his  natural  guardians,  though 
not  without  some  control  to  prevent  mischievous  parental  indul- 
gence. At  the  end  of  his  seventh  year,  he  began  a  long  course  of 
public  discipline,  which  grew  more  and  more  severe  as  the  boy 
approached  manhood.  Though  the  elders  exercised  a  more  or 
less  direct  influence  over  him,  his  training  was  under  the  special 
superintendence  of  an  officer  (^iraiSovofiog)  selected  from  the  men 
of  most  approved  worth.  He  divided  the  boys  into  classes,  which 
were  commanded  by  the  most  distinguished  among  them.  All 
offences  were  rigorously  punished.  The  whole  system  of  educa- 
tion aimed  at  nothing  beyond  training  men  who  were  to  live  in 
the  midst  of  difficulty  and  danger,  and  who  could  be  safe  them- 
selves only  while  they  held  rule  over  others.  The  citizen  was  to 
be  equally  ready  to  command  and  to  obey  ;  and  this  system,  nar- 
row as  it  was,  was  carried  to  such  perfection,  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  admire  it.  A  yoimg  Spartan  might  not  be  able  to  read  or 
write,  nor  be  possessed  of  any  of  those  qualifications  which  we 
deem  essential  to  the  character  of  a  man ;  yet  he  could  run,  leap, 
wrestle,  hurl  the  disc  or  the  javelin,  and  wield  every  other  weapon 
with  vigour,  agility,  and  grace.  But  above  all  things,  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  the  firmness  and  perseverance  with  which  he  en- 
dured hardships  and  sufferings ;  for  from  his  infancy  his  life  was 
one  continued  trial  of  patience.  One  test  of  this  passive  fortitude, 
the  hayLaariyuiaiQ^  was  particularly  celebrated  among  the  ancients. 
The  origin  of  this  is  explained  as  follows  :  from  the  eaiiiest  times 
human  sacrifices  had  been  offered  in  Laconia  to  Artemis,  whose 
image  Orestes  was  believed  to  have  brought  from  Scythia.  These 
bloody  rites,  it  is  said,  were  abolished  by  Lycurgus,  who  sub- 
stituted for  them  a  contest  little  less  ferocious,  in  which  the  most 
generous  youths,  standing  on  the  altar,  presented  themselves  to 
the  lash,  and  were  sometimes  seen  to  expire  under  it  without  a 
groan.  This  and  similar  usages,  such  as  the  cr3rptia,  prepared  the 
Spartan  youths  for  all  the  hardships  of  a  military  life. 

But,  fdthough  bred  in  this  manner,  the  Spartan  warrior  was 
not  a  stranger  to  music  and  poetry.  He  was  taught  to  sing  and 
to  play  on  the  flute  or  lyre;  but  the  strains  to  which  his  voice 
was  formed,  were  either  sacred  hjrmns  or  breathed  a  martial  spirit; 
and  it  was  because  they  cherished  such  sentiments  that  the  Homeric 
poems,  if  not  introduced  by  Lycurgus,  became  popular  among  the 
Spartans  at  an  eai'ly  period.    For  the  same  reason  Tyrtaeus  was 
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held  in  high  honour,  while  Archilochus  was  banished  because  he 
had  not  been  ashamed  to  record  his  own  flight  from  the  field  of 
battle.  The  mental  training  of  bovs  consisted  chiefly  in  cultivating 
a  moral  taste  and  imparting  to  them  presence  of  mind  and  prompt- 
ness of  decision ;  and  hence  the  Spartans  became  proverbial  for 
ready,  pointed,  and  sententious  brevity  in  their  ordinary  conver- 
sation. Modesty,  obedience,  and  reverence  for  age  and  rank  were 
inculcated  more  by  example  than  by  precept,  and  upon  these 
qualities  above  all  others  the  stability  of  the  commonwealth  re- 
posed ;  since  that  respect  for  the  laws  of  his  country,  which  ren- 
dered the  Spartan  averse  to  innovation,  was  little  more  than 
another  form  of  the  reverence  and  awe  with  which  in  earlier  years 
he  had  regarded  the  magistrates  and  the  aged.  During  the  in- 
terval between  the  age  of  twenty  and  thirty,  the  Spartan  was  not 
yet  permitted  to  appear  in  the  public  assembly,  and  seems  to  have 
been  chiefly  employed  in  military  service  in  the  camp  or  on  the 
frontier.  When  he  had  attained  the  age  of  full  maturity,  he  was 
a  soldier  in  time  of  war,  and  in  time  of  peace  enjoyed  the  leisure 
which  was  believed  to  be  essential  to  the  dignity  of  a  freeman; 
but,  in  order  that  he  might  not  become  unfitted  for  war,  his 
amusements  were  the  palaestra  and  the  chase,  from  which  he  rested 
only  at  the  public  meals.  These  public  meals  ((rvcrtrirta),  like 
many  other  institutions,  Sparta  had  in  common  with  Crete*, 
though  they  were  not  entirely  the  same  in  the  two  countries. 
The  sixtieth  year  closed  the  military  age,  and  the  period  which 
followed  was  one  of  peaceful  repose,  though  not  of  wearisome  in- 
action :  it  was  cheered  by  respect  and  authority,  and  was  employed 
either  in  the  direction  of  public  aflairs,  or  in  the  superintendence 
of  the  young. 

The  institutions  of  Sparta  had  all  more  or  less  a  warlike  ten- 
dency, and  this  one-sidedness  is  justly  censured  even  by  their 
admirers.  A  prominent  feature  of  the  Spartan  character  was 
caution;  and  this,  together  with  their  observance  of  the  maxim 
not  to  pursue  a  routed  enemy  farther  than  was  necessary  for 
securing  the  victory,  may  sometimes  have  supplied  the  place  of 
humanity  and  softened  the  ferocity  of  warfare.  The  same  end 
was  gained  by  the  regulation  that,  during  certain  religious  festi- 
vals, there  should  be  a  cessation  from  all  hostilities.  War  seems 
to  have  been  the  element  in  which  a  Spartan  breathed  most  freely 
and  enjoyed  the  fullest  consciousness  of  his  existence ;  he  dressed 
his  hair  and  crowned  himself  for  a  battle  as  others  did  for  a  feast ; 
and  advanced  to  the  mortal  struggle  with  a  mind  as  calm  and 

*  Comp.  p.  72. 
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cheerftil  as  that  with  which  he  commenced  a  contest  for  a  prize  at 
the  public  games. 

The  warlike  spirit  of  the  Spartans  was  muntained  by  their 
ancient  system  of  tactics.  The  main  strength  of  the  army  con- 
sisted in  its  heavy-armed  infantry,  the  only  mode  of  service  which 

was  thought  worthy  of  a  free  Spartan.  Hence  little  value  was  set 
upon  the  cavalry,  which  in  fact  never  acquired  any  great  efficacy, 
lliree  hundred  picked  young  men  indeed,  who  served  as  the  king's 
body-guard,  bore  the  name  of  horsemen  as  a  title  of  honour ;  but 
in  battle  they  fought  on  foot,  using  their  horses  only  on  the  march 
and  in  executing  the  king's  commands.  The  Spartans,  moreover, 
always  shrank  from  besieging  a  fortified  town,  and  the  sea  was 
never  a  congenial  element  to  the  spirit  of  their  warfare.  At  sea 
the  Helots  were  mostly  employed,  as  on  land  they  formed  the 
light-armed  infantry  or  followed  their  masters  in  the  capacity  of 
menial  servants.  IVomptness  and  punctuality  in  the  execution  of 
the  various  evolutions  and  movements  and  in  their  harmonious 
combinations,  distinguished  the  Spartan  armies  at  all  times ;  and 
these  movements  were  greatly  facilitated  by  the  warlike  dance, 
called  the  Pyrrhic,  in  which  the  Spartan  youths  were  habitually 
exercised.  The  tidings  of  an  important  victory  were  celebrated 
with  the  sacrifice  of  a  cock,  and  their  bearer  was  rewarded  with 
a  dish  of  meat  from  the  table  of  the  ephors.  During  the  most 
brilliant  period  of  Spartan  history,  the  warrior's  watchword  was 
"  victory  or  death ; "  and  the  coward  who  saved  his  life  by  flight, 
was  degraded  from  all  the  privileges  of  society,  and  became  a  butt 
for  public  scorn  and  insult. 

It  was  no  doubt  felt  from  an  early  period,  that  the  security  of 
the  Spartan  constitution  depended,  not  on  its  being  written  on 
stone  or  parchment,  but  on  the  national  feeling  in  which  it  lived ; 
and  hence  Lycurgus  is  said  to  have  forbidden  the  use  of  written 
laws.  It  was,  perhaps,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  preserving  this 
feeling  in  its  full  strength  and  purity,  that  citizens  were  not  allowed 
to  go  abroad  without  leave  of  the  magistrates,  and  that  the  pre- 
sence of  foreigners  at  Sparta  was  discouraged;  but,  previously 
to  the  rivalry  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  this  latter  regula- 
tion appears  to  have  been  rarely  enforced,  and  distinguished 
foreigners  were  not  only  permitted,  but  even  invited,  to  sojourn 
at  Sparta. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  Spartan  institutions,  it  is 
clear  that  the  greater  part  of  them  were  only  a  continuation  of 
the  Hellenic,  and  especially  the  Doric,  institutions,  such  as  they 
existed  in  the  heroic  ages.  Among  the  Dorians  this  Hellenic 
character  maintained  itself  in  comparative  purity,  in  consequence 
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of  the  circnaistMicea  bj  which  thej  were  siuToundei)  in  FeJopon- 
nesus  after  the  conquest;  naj,  In  caaaj  points  It  may  even  have 
become  more  marked  and  developed,  and  all  that  a  legislator  like 
Lycurgus  bad  to  do,  was  to  arrange  and  regulate  that  which  pre- 
viously had  been  only  cuatomarj. 


CHAPTEE  VIIL 


About  the  first  Olympiad,  b.c.  776,  all  Laconia  was  subdued  and 
tranquil.  The  Spartans,  united  and  made  strong  by  the  insti- 
tutions of  Lycurgus,  and  long  accustomed  to  war,  were  perhajM 
impatient  for  fresh  enterprises.  Their  first  undertaking  seems  to 
have  been  directed  against  Arcadia ;  but  the  account  of  tlie  expe- 
dition of  king  Sous  agsiust  the  Arcadian  town  of  Cleitor  *  is  not 
supported  bj  suffident  authoritj.  Jealousj  appears  to  bare  bood 
sprung  up  between  Sparta  and  Argos.  Onginallj,  the  whole  of 
the  eastern  coast  of  Laconia,  as  far  as  Cape  Malea,  belonged  to 
Argos,  and  bore  the  name  of  Cynuria.  Of  this  district  the  Spar- 
tans had  made  themselves  masters  in  the  reign  of  Echestrati's,  the 
Hon  of  Agis,  and  this  led  to  a  aeries  of  hostilities  between  the  two 
states.  Charilaus  and  Nicander,  joined  by  the  Dryopes  of  Aune, 
made  inroads  into  the  Argive  territory ;  and  Charilaus,  deceived 
by  an  oracle  which  seenied  to  promise  the  conquest  of  the  im- 
portant town  of  Tegea,  marched  into  Arcadia  also ;  but  he  WM 
defeated,  and  the  captured  Spai'tans  were  obliged  to  serve  u 
slaves  in  the  chains  which  they  had  brought  with  them  for  the 
Tegeatans.j'  The  struggle  widi  them  was  often  Tenened,  bnt 
always  with  ill  success. 

An  easier  and  more  inviting  conquest,  however,  oflered  itself  to 
them  in  the  west.  It  was  probably  not  without  jealousy  and  envy 
that  the  Dorians  of  Laconia  observed  that  Messenia,  which  bwl 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  Cresphontes  and  his  followers,  was  a  much 
/lurer  country  than  their  own,  and  under  the  influence  of  such 
feelings  a  pretext  for  war  is  easily  found.     The  Dorians  in  Mea- 
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senia,  moreoTer,  liad  become  a  toj  diflerent  people  firam 
kinsmen  in  Tjaconia.  Tbe  Acfaaeans  m  Mffwmim  seem  to  hjre 
submitted  without  moch  resistanoe  to  tlieir  new  soreragns,  and 
the  kings  a{^>ear  to  have  adopted  a  wise  and  moderate  policj  to- 
wards the  Tanqnished.  Cresphootes  himaeL^  who  made  Stenr- 
cleros  his  capital,  was  thwarted  in  his  plan  to  amalgamate  the 
Dorians  and  Achaeans  into  one  people,  hj  a  ooupiracj  amocg  the 
Dorians,  who  are  said  to  hare  cot  him  off  with  his  whole  £umlT 
except  one  son.  This  son  Aepjtos  fled  into  Arcadia ;  but  at  a 
riper  age,  with  the  assistance  of  othta  Heradeid  princes,  he 
recovered  his  hereditary  throne,  and  now  carried  out  the  generous 
policy  of  his  &ther  with  better  success.  He  seems  to  hare  abolished 
all  distinctions  between  the  Dorians  and  the  Hessenian  common- 
alt  j,  and  to  hare  maintained  the  ancient  reiigioas  and  political 
institutions  of  the  coontrj,  wherebr  he  attached  the  ordinal  popu- 
lation to  himself  and  his  hoose.  His  succesBon,  the  Aepjtids. 
followed  the  same  policy ;  thus  the  coontrj  prospered,  the  arts  of 
peace  flourished,  and  no  class  of  the  people  aimed  at  ruling  orer 
the  others,  whence,  perhaps,  in  military  skill  the  Measenians  were 
inferior  to  the  Spartans. 

In  the  struggle  which  soon  ensued,  the  ^laitans  charged  the 
Messenians  with  baring  been  the  aggresses^  and  the  Measenians 
retorted  the  charge;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  Spartans  were 
only  too  anxious  to  obtain  a  fair  jpreieoee  fior  directing  their  arms 
against  their  neighbours.  The  story  of  the  or^in  of  the  quarrel 
runs  thus : — ^In  the  reign  of  Teleclns,  the  serenth  king  fiom  Agis, 
the  Spartans  sent  a  company  of  riigins  to  celebnte  a  festiral  at 
the  temple  of  Artemis  Linmads,  on  the  confines  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  temple  was  a  sanctuary  common  to  both  nations^  and 
Teleclus  accompanied  the  procession.  Some  Measenians  offered 
violence  to  the  nuudens,  and  a  finay  aroae,  in  which  the  king  him- 
self was  slain.  Such  is  the  Spartan  tale  ;  whereas  the  Measenians 
related,  that  Teleclus  had  laid  a  plot  to  assaasinate  some  of  the 
noblest  Messenian  citizens  at  the  festival,  and  that  for  this  purpose 
he  had  disguised  a  band  of  Spartans  as  maidens  with  daggers  hid- 
den under  their  dresses;  but  the  plot  being  detected,  both  the  king 
and  his  followers  fell  by  the  hands  of  their  intended  victims.  The 
Spartans,  conscious  of  their  king*s  guilt,  made  no  demand  of 
reparation. 

The  grudge  arising  from  this  afiair  was  scarcely  healed,  when 
the  wrongs  and  the  revenge  of  a  private  man  kindled  a  fioal  war 
between  the  two  nations.  Polychares,  a  Measenian  of  great  note, 
possessed  some  cattle  for  which  he  had  no  pasture,  and  contracted 
with  a  Spartan,  named  Euaephnus,  to  feed  them  on  the  land  of  the 
latter.    Euaef^us  sold  both  the  cattle  and  the  herdsmen  in  one 
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of  the  Laconian  ports,  and  went  to  Polycliares  with  a  plaunble  tik 
of  pirates  who  had  landed  and  carried  them  all  off.     At  this  Tei7 
moment,  however,  one  of  the  herdsmen  who  had  made  his  esci^ 
came  back  to  his  master  and  related  the  truth.    Euaephnns,  oyer- 
wheUned  with  shame,  entreated  Folychares  to  be  satisfied  with  tibe 
price  of  the  oxen,  and  to  send  his  son  along  with  him  to  receive  it 
The  Messenian  good-naturedly  consented,  and  the  youth  went  with 
Euaephnus ;  but  when  they  had  crossed  the  Laconian  firontier,  the 
Spartan,  instead  of  making  restitution,  killed  his  companion.    The 
injured  father  first  sought  redress  at  Sparta;  but,  finding  the 
kings  and  ephors  deaf  to  his  complaints,  he  took  his  revenge  into 
his  own  hands,  waylaid  passengers  on  the  border,  and  spared  no 
Lacedaemonian  that  fell  into  his  power.     The  Spartans  now  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  Polychares.     Androcles,  one   of  the 
Messenian  kings,  was  willing  to  give  up  Polychares ;  but  An- 
tiochus,  the  other,  refused  to  comply  with  the  demand.     A  bloody 
contest  ensued  in  Messenia  between  the  two  opposite  parties; 
Androcles  was  slain,  and  his  children  fled  to  Sparta.    Antiochus, 
now  sole  king,  sent  envoys  to  Sparta  proposing  to  have  the  dispute 
decided  by  some  impartial  tribunal.    The  Spartans  made  no  reply, 
but  silently  determined  to  settle  the  matter  by  force.     Meantime 
Antiochus  died ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  his  succes- 
sor Euphaes,  b.  c.  743,  the  Spartans  bound  themselves  by  an  oath 
not  to  cease  warring  against  Messenia  until  the  country  should  be 
made  their  own  by  the  right  of  conquest.     Soon  afterwards  they 
crossed  the  border  without  having  declared  war,  and  under  the 
command  of  Alcamenes  marched  against  the  fortified  town  of 
Amphea.      The  Messenians  were  taken  by  surprise,    and  the 
invaders  massacred  the  defenceless  inhabitants.    There  the  Spar- 
tans established  themselves,  as  in  a  strong  post  from  which  they 
might  at  all  times  attack  their  enemies. 

Such  is  the  story  about  the  beginning  of  the  first  Messenian 
war,  which  is  said  to  have  lasted  for  nineteen  years,  from  b.  c.  743 
to  724,  and  of  which  we  have  a  tolerably  minute  account  in  Pau- 
sanias.  This  author  seems  to  have  derived  his  information  mainly 
from  Myron  of  Priene,  who  probably  lived  after  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the  first  Messenian  war, 
which  does  not  appear,  however,  to  be  very  trustworthy.  That  the 
first,  as  well  as  the  second,  Messenian  war  is  a  real  historical  event 
cannot  be  doubted,  though  the  simple  facts  have  been  embellished 
by  ancient  popular  poetry,  which  kept  alive  in  the  conquered  race 
the  hope  of  better  days.  The  account  of  the  second  Messenian 
war  in  Pausanias  is  based  upon  the  poetical  history  of  Khianus,  of 
Bene  in  Crete,  and  in  its  details  is  certainly  not  more  authentic 
than  that  of  the  first. 
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VVTien  Euphafe's,  the  king  of  the  Messenians,  heard  of  the  sur- 
prise of  Amphea,  he  trained  his  people  in  military  exercises  ;  but 
not  venturing  to  take  the  field  against  the  enemy,  the  Messenians 
sheltered  themselves  behind  the  walls  of  their  towns,  which  the 
Spartans  were  unable  to  force.  But  while  the  Spartans,  in  their 
sallies  from  Amphea  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  carried  away 
the  fruit,  corn,  cattle,  and  slaves,  the  Messenians  were  not  inac- 
tive, but  made  incursions  into  Laconia  and  infested  its  coasts.  At 
length,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  war,  when  Euphaes  thouj^ht  his 
men  sufficiently  trained  in  arms,  he  took  the  field.  The  indigna-. 
tion  of  the  Messenians  had  risen  to  the  highest  pitch,  but  still  the 
king  did  not  venture  to  meet  the  Spartans  on  even  ground,  and 
after  a  few  skirmishes,  the  armies  parted  as  they  had  met.  The 
next  year,  a  great  battle  is  said  to  have  been  fought,  in  which  the 
Spartans  were  assisted  by  Cretan  archers  and  by  the  Drjopes 
whom  the  Argives  had  expelled  from  Asine.  But  the  victory 
again  remained  undecided.  The  Messenians,  exhausted  by  the 
necessity  of  keeping  their  towns  constantly  garrisoned,  whereby 
the  husbandmen  were  drawn  away  from  their  occupations,  were 
also  afflicted  by  diseases  such  as  commonly  attend  upon  war  and 
scarcity ;  and  they  now  resolved  to  collect  their  forces  in  an  im- 
pregnable hold,  where  they  might  keep  the  enemy  in  check  and 
cover  the  country  which  lay  behind  them.  With  this  view  they 
enlarged  the  small  town  on  the  summit  of  the  lofty  rock  of  Ithome. 
on  the  river  Famisus,  which  commanded  the  plain  of  Stenycleros. 
While  the  work  of  extension  and  fortification  was  going  on,  the 
king  sent  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle.  The  god  declared  that 
an  unsullied  virgin  of  the  blood  of  Aepytus,  selected  by  lot,  must 
be  sacrificed  to  the  gods  below.  When  the  oracle  became  known, 
all  the  maidens  of  the  royal  family  inunediately  drew  lots,  and  the 
result  was  that  a  daughter  of  Lyciscus  was  to  be  the  victim.  But 
during  an  investigation  to  ascertain  whether  she  was  really  a 
descendant  of  Aepytus,  her  father  fled  with  her  to  Sparta.  Here- 
upon Aristodemus,  an  Aepytid  also,  freely  ofiered  his  own  daugh- 
ter, although  she  was  already  betrothed  and  the  day  for  her 
marriage  fixed.  Her  lover,  after  many  useless  remonstrances, 
allesred  that  the  maid  would  not  be  an  unsullied  victim,  for  that 
she  was  about  to  become  a  mother.  Aristodemus,  enraged  ft*  this 
information,  killed  his  daughter  with  his  own  hand  and  proved  her 
innocence.  But  the  soothsayer  declared  that  a  murder  was  not  a 
sacrifice,  and  that  a  fresh  victim  must  be  sought.  The  king,  how- 
ever, who  was  a  friend  of  the  lover,  persuaded  the  people  that  the 
oracle  had  been  duly  obeyed,  and  the  event  was  celebrated  with 
joy  and  feasting. 

The  report  of  this  awful  deed  discouraged  the  Spartans,  and  it 
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was  not  till  the  sixth  year  afler  Ithome  had  been  fortified  that  their 
king  Theopompus  led  an  army  against  it.  Without  waiting  tot 
the  arrival  of  his  allies,  he  offered  battle ;  but  as  before,  although 
the  fight  lasted  till  nightfall,  no  yietory  was  gained.  Suj^uieB 
himself  fell  while  attacking  Theopompus,  and  died  soon  after  of 
his  wounds,  without  leaving  an  heir  to  the  throne.  Aristodemus, 
who  was  now  elected  by  the  people  to  succeed  him,  won  the  hearts 
of  all  by  his  wise  government,  and  gained  over  the  Arcadians  as 
his  allies.  The  war  was  continued  with  petty  inroads  and  ravages 
which  were  made  every  year  at  the  harvest  season. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Aristodemus  a  pitched  battle 
was  ao:ain  fought  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ithome,  in  which  the  Lace- 
daemonians  and  the  Corinthians,  their  allies,  were  defeated  by  the 
IVIessenians.  Their  spirit  now  began  to  sink,  and  they  sought  ad- 
vice from  Delphi.  The  god  promised  success  to  stratagems,  and 
Sparta  tried  many  in  vain.  Aristodemus,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
warned  to  beware  of  Spartan  cunning ;  other  advice  brought  from 
Delphi  was  so  obscure  that  it  could  not  be  understood.  Mean- 
time the  twentieth  year  of  the  war  had  commenced  when  Apollo 
declared  to  the  Messenians,  that  their  land  should  belong  to  the 
nation  which  should  first  dedicate  a  hundred  tripods  at  the  altar 
of  Zeus  in  Ithome.  While  they  were  preparing  the  offering  a 
Spartan,  who  had  heard  of  the  oracle,  stole  into  the  temple  by 
night  and  placed  a  hundred  small  earthen  tripods  round  the  altar. 
Aristodemus  himself  was  dismayed  by  many  visible  signs  of  im- 
pending ruin,  and  at  length  understood  the  obscure  expressions  of 
the  oracle.  His  daughter,  too,  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream ;  and, 
showing  her  wounds,  took  away  his  arms  and  adorned  him,  as  for 
his  obsequies,  with  a  golden  crown  and  a  white  robe.  Thus  cer- 
tain that  his  end  was  near  at  hand,  and  that  he  could  not  avert 
the  fate  of  his  country,  he  slew  himself  at  his  daughter's  tomb. 
The  Messenians,  who  had  now  lost  their  hopes,  but  not  their 
courage,  chose  Damis  for  their  commander  in  the  war,  and  some 
time  afterwards  made  a  vigorous  sally  from  Ithome;  but  their 
bravest  leaders  fell,  and  at  length  they  fled  from  the  fortress, 
leaving  their  rich  fields  in  the  possession  of  the  conquerors.  Thus 
ended  the  first  Messenian  war,  in  b.  c.  724. 

Many  of  the  unfortunate  Messenians  sought  and  found  refuge 
in  foreign  lands,  and  the  priestly  families  withdrew  to  Eleusis; 
but  the  bulk  of  the  people  dispersed  from  Ithome  to  the  districts 
whence  they  had  come.  Ithome  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
the  Spartans  soon  made  themselves  masters  of  all  the  other  Mes« 
senian  towns,  and  disposed  of  the  country  at  their  pleasure.  The 
Dryopes  were  rewarded  for  their  assistance  with  a  portion  of  the 
•  of  Messenia,  where  they  founded  a  new  Asine.     The  con- 
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dition  of  the  subject  Messenians,  who  were  allowed  to  dwell  on 
their  former  estates  as  labourers  of  their  new  lords,  was  that  of 
serfs ;  like  the  Helots  in  Laconia,  they  were  obliged  to  pay  to  their 
masters  half  the  produce  of  their  fields.  Tyrtaeus,  in  the  third 
generation  after  these  events,  reminds  the  Spartans  that  their 
ancestors  had  forced  the  Messenians  to  stoop  like  asses  under 
wearisome  burdens. 

The  conquest  of  Messenia  contributed  more  than  any  other 
event  towards  determining  the  character  and  subsequent  history 
of  Sparta.  The  additional  territory  was  divided  among  the 
Spartans ;  but  it  would  ^eem  that  those  who  received  lands  were 
not  the  old  Spartan  citizens,  but  Laconians  who  were  now  for  the 
first  time  admitted  to  the  franchise,  since  it  would  appear  that, 
during  the  war,  marriages  between  Spartans  and  Laconians  had, 
contrary  to  earlier  usage,  been  legalised.  These  new  citizens, 
however,  were  probably  not  raised  to  a  footing  of  equality  with 
the  old  ones,  and  hence  their  discontent,  which  led  many  of  them 
to  emigrate,*and  found  the  colony  of  Tarentum  in  Southern  Italy, 
B.C.  708.*  In  later  times  we  find  all  the  Spartan  citizens  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  Equals  (Jafioioi)  and  the  Inferiors  (uiro- 
fitiovec) ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  this  distinction  arose  at  the 
time  when  Laconian  subjects  were  admitted  to  the  franchise, 
which  seems  to  have  entitled  them  to  vote  in  the  general  assembly, 
but  not  in  the  election  of  the  senate,  which  appears  to  have  been 
reserved  for  a  more  select  assembly  ())  fiticpd  UKXrima), 

This  supposition  of  the  enlargement  and  consequent  graduation 
of  the  franchise,  may  also  serve  to  reconcile  the  different  accounts 
of  the  origin  of  the  ephoralty,  which  is  ascribed  by  some  to  Ly- 
curgus,  whom  later  generations  naturally  loved  to  regard  as  the 
founder  of  all  their  political  institutions,  while' others,  apparently 
with  better  reason,  describe  the  ephoralty  as  an  innovation  intro- 
duced by  king  Theopompus,  the  colleague  of  Polydorus.  The 
Spartan  kings,  from  motives  of  policy,  were  always  favourable  to 
an  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  this  was  apparently  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  ephoralty  also.  Theopompus,  therefore,  not  being 
able  to  foresee  the  character  which  the  new  magistracy  afterwards 
assumed,  may  have  regarded  it  at  first  as  a  useful  ally,  though  by 
instituting  it  he  sacrificed  a  considerable  part  of  the  royal  prero- 

*  According  to  the  common  story,  the  founders  of  Tarentum  were  the  off- 
spring of  an  illicit  connection  between  the  wives  of  the  soldiers  engaged  in 
Messenia  and  young  Spartans  who  had  remained  at  home.  After  the  con- 
quest of  Messenia,  the  youths  thus  bom  out  of  legal  wedlock  are  said  to 
have  threatened  the  safety  of  Sparta  by  conspiring  with  the  Helots,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  government  induced  them  to  emigrate  and  seek  a  new 
home.  They  are  called  Parthenii,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  Phalanthus, 
founded  Tarentum.    Strab.  vi.  p.  278.  foil. ;  Athen«  vi.  p.  271. 
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gative.  The  college  of  the  ephors  (overseers)  consisted  at  all  tiittetf 
of  five  members,  and  exercised  the  civil  jurisdiction,  while  the 
senate  was  the  supreme  court  in  criminal  cases.  Their  general 
superintendence  over  the  execution  of  the  laws  must  have  brouglit 
them  into  frequent  collision  with  the  kings,  and  might  eanlj 
enable  a  dexterous  and  enterprising  ephor  to  raise  his  power 
above  that  of  the  kings  themselves.  It  may  have  been  by  virtue 
of  this  that  the  college  exacted  an  oath  from  the  kings  that  they 
would  govern  according  to  law,  while  they  bound  themselves  and 
the  nation  only  to  a  conditional  obedience.  Another  prerogative 
of  the  ephors  was  that,  at  the  end  of  every  eight  years,  they  might 
suspend  the  functions  of  the  kings.  The  ceremonies  observed  on 
such  occasions,  however,  show  that  this  was  a  religious,  rather  than 
a  political  measure,  and  that  on  such  occasions  the  ephors  acted 
merely  as  the  executors  of  the  divine  will,  being  guided  by  the 
suggestions  of  certain  heavenly  signs.  If  the  gods  were  found  to 
be  displeased  with  a  king,  the  ephors  forthwith  interdicted  him 
from  the  discharge  of  his  office,  and  he  could  be  restored  only  by 
the  intervention  of  an  oracle.  In  later  times  the  ephors  also  ac- 
quired the  right  of  convoking  the  assembly  of  the  people,  of  laying 
measures  before  it,  and  of  acting  in  its  name ;  and  this  character 
of  representatives  of  the  people  enabled  them  in  many  ways  to 
encroach  on  the  royal  prerogatives,  and  to  draw  the  whole  govern- 
ment of  the  state  into  their  hands.  Whether  they  acquired  thiff 
power  during  an  accidental  absence  of  the  kings  in  time  of  war,- 
or  whether  the  admission  of  new  citizens  to  the  franchise  brought 
about  the  change  in  their  relation  to  the  senate  and  kings,  cannot 
be  decided  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The  power  of  the  ephors 
was  democratical  in  its  form,  and  tyrannical  in  extent,  never 
having  been  accurately  defined ;  whence  its  limits  probably  varied 
with  tlie  character  of  the  men  who  held  it  and  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times.  The  ephors,  moreover,  not  only  possessed 
the  substance  of  supreme  power,  but  also  assumed  its  outward 
signs ;  thus  the  royal  dignity  was  forced  on  aU  occasions  to  bow  to 
them;  and  as  they  could  control  the  proceedings  of  the  kings, 
could  fine  them  for  slight  ofiences  at  their  discretion,  and  could 
even  throw  them  into  prison,  so  they  alone  among  the  Spartans 
kept  their  seats  while  the  kings  were  passing.  But  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  the  kingly  station,  even  when  the  power  of  the  ephors 
was  at  its  height,  continued  to  confer  important  prerogatives  and 
means  of  extensive  influence. 

During  the  first  Messenian  war,  Argos  seized  the  opportunity 
of  recovering  the  country  of  Cynuria  from  Sparta.  The  plan 
succeeded,  and  Argos  became  the  mistress,  not  only  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  Laconia  as  far  as  Cape  Malea,  but  even  of  the  island  of 
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Cy  thera.  These  conquests  seem  to  have  been  made  in  the  reign 
of  Pheidon,  a  Heracleid  king  of  Argos,  who  broke  through  all  the 
restraints  which  had  been  put  upon  his  power,  and  deprived  the 
Eleans  of  their  presidency  at  the  Olympic  games.  His  brother 
Caranus  is  said  to  have  founded  a  little  kingdom  in  the  north  of 
Greece,  which  became  the  nucleus  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy. 
Pheidon  introduced  a  new  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and 
establbhed  a  mint  in  Aegina,  which  formed  part  of  his  dominions. 
After  his  death,  Argos  seems  to  have  been  deserted  by  its  good 
fortune ;  for  his  conquests  were  lost,  and  Sparta  ruled  over  the 
south  of  Peloponnesus  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  coast. 

But  in  the  mean  time  a  new  generation  sprang  up  in  Messenia, 
which,  while  groaning  under  a  degrading  yoke,  remembered 
nothing  of  the  evils  of  the  war  which  their  fathers  had  waged,  but 
heard  of  their  heroic  deeds.  Many  also  who  had  been  born  in 
exile,  longed  to  recover  their  patrimony.  While  all  hearts  were 
thus  full,  and  all  spirits  roused,  it  only  required  one  man  to  come 
forward  as  *  the  champion  of  the  oppressed,  and  this  man  appeared 
in  the  person  of  Aristomenes.  He  was  of  noble  descent,  like 
Aristodemus  the  hero  of  the  first  Messenian  war,  whom  in  strength 
and  courage  he  even  surpassed.  He  cheered  the  hopes  of  the 
exiles,  fanned  the  indignation  of  his  enslaved  countrymen,  and 
solicited  the  aid  of  foreign  cities.  Argos  and  Arcadia  were  more 
than  ever  hostile  to  Sparta,  and  Elis  too  was  willing  to  assist  in 
the  deliverance  of  Messenia.  Under  theSe  circumstances  the 
second  Messenian  war  broke  out,  in  b.  c.  685. 

From  Andania,  his  birthplace  in  the  Messenian  highlands,  Ari- 
stomenes began  his  attacks,  penetrating  as  far  as  the  plains  of 
Stenycleros,  and  the  first  battle  was  fought  before  any  succours 
had  come  from  abroad.  Although  he  did  not  gain  a  decisive 
victory,  yet  his  valour  struck  fear  into  his  enemies.  His  country- 
men offered  him  the  crown;  but  he  declined  the  honour,  and 
contented  himself  with  the  supreme  command  of  the  Messenians. 
In  order  to.  terrify  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  one  night  crossed  the 
mountains,  went  to  Sparta,  and  fixed  a  shield  which  he  had  taken 
in  battle,  against  the  temple  of  Athene  Chalcioecos,  with  an  in- 
scription stating  that  Aristomenes  dedicated  it  to  the  goddess  as  a 
sign  of  his  victory  over  the  Spartans.  Such  an  adventure  is  not 
altogether  impossible,  considering  that  Sparta  was  an  open  place, 
and  that  it  was  forbidden  by  law  to  light  the  city  at  night.*  The 
Spartans,  seeing  that  they  had  no  conmion  enemy  to  contend  with, 
sent  to  Delphi  for  advice.  The  god  bade  them  seek  an  Athenian 
counsellor.      No  connection  appears  to  have  existed  between 

*  Plat.  Lycurg.  12. ;  Jnst.  Lac.  3. 
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Athens  and  Sparta  from  the  most  ancient  times ;  but  the  town  of 
Aphidnae  in  ^e  north  of  Attica,  whence  the  Dtoflcuri  are  said  to 
have  carried  back  their  sister  Helen,  now  sent  Tyrtaeua,  a  martial 
poet,  to  the  aid  of  Sparta.*  Contradictory  as  the  statements  about 
Tyrtaeus  are,  it  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  by  his  poetry  he 
rerived  the  spirit  of  the  Spartans,  and  that  he  came  from  Attica. 
But  what  led  him  to  deyote  his  muse  to  the  Benrice  of  Sparta  is 
doubtful ;  though  it  may  possibly  haye  been  owing  to  the  myihicsl 
connection  between  the  Spartan  Dioscuri  and  Aphidnae;  fiir 
Aphidnus,  the  founder  of  the  town,  was  said  to  hare  adopted 
Helen's  brothers  as  his  sons ;  hence  the  Aphidnaeans,  induced  hj 
a  feeling  of  kindred,  may  have  sent  Tyrtaeus  to  aid  the  Spartans 
either  with  his  arm  or  with  his  yoice. 

The  Spartans  were  also  joined  by  auxiliaries  from  Cknrinth  aad 
Lepreum  in  Triphylia,  and  by  a  few  ships  from  the  iaiand  of 
Samos.  The  Messenians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  reinforced  hj 
their  exiled  countrymen,  and  by  allies  from  Sicyon,  Argos,  Ar- 
cadia, and  Elis ;  and  as  a  coimterpoise  to  the  influence  exerdsed 
by  Tyrtaeus  on  the  Spartans,  the  Messenians  were  cheered  by  the 
prophecies  of  their  soothsayer  Theocles.  A  great  battle  waa  £oiu^ 
in  the  plain  of  Stenycleros,  where  Aristomenes  broke  the  Spaitn 
forces  and  routed  the  enemy.  Unmindful  of  the  warnings  of  tiie 
soothsayer,  he  pursued  the  fugitives  too  far  and  lost  hia  ahidd, 
which  was  carried  off  by  an  invisible  hand.  But  Messenia  wai 
freed  for  a  time  fr^m  her  enemies,  and  Aristomenes  on  his  retain 
to  Andania  was  received  with  unbounded  enthusiasm  as  the  de- 
liverer of  his  country.  His  shield  he  afterwards  recovered  in  the 
cave  of  Trophonius  at  Lebadea,  into  which  he  descendied  by  Hw 
command  of  Apollo.  On  his  return  from  Lebadea,  he  again  acted 
on  the  offensive,  and  with  the  suddenness  of  lightning  fell  npoii 
the  towns  and  villages  of  the  Laconians.  With  a  chosen  band  of 
companions  he  plundered  Fharae,  put  to  flight  the  Spartan  king 
Anaxander  who  came  to  its  relief,  and  was  only  stopped  in  his 
progress  by  an  accidental  wound.  After  this  was  cured,  he  planned 
an  attack  on  Sparta  itself,  from  which  however  he  was  deterred 
by  the  Dioscuri  and  their  sister  Helen,  who  appeared  to  him  in  a 
dream.  But  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  prevented  frtnn  making 
inroads  into  Laconia.  On  one  occasion  he  carried  off  a  number 
of  maidens  who  were  celebrating  with  festive  dances  a  solemnity 
of  Artemis  at  Caryae.  He  protected  them,  however,  from  tlw 
violence  of  his  companions,  and  restored  them  for  a  heavy  ransom 

*  Others  call  TyrUeas  a  Milesian  or  Spartan.  The  witfy  Athenimt 
ridiculed  the  Spartans,  by  saying  that  they  had  sent  them  a  lame  school- 
master as  a  counsellor.  Paus.  viil  15.  §  3.  The  story  aboat  Tyrtaeus  is 
almost  as  mvthic  1  as  that  of  Aristomenes. 
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to  their  kmsmen.  At  Aegila  he  himself  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
women  who  were  celebrating  the  rites  of  Demeter ;  but  in  the 
night  he  escaped,  either  by  his  own  courage  and  strength,  or 
through  the  compassion  of  the  priestess. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  war,  Sparta  again  prepared  for  battle, 
but  she  now  had  recourse  to  treacherous  means.  On  this  occasion 
the  Messenians  were  assisted  only  by  the  Arcadian  Aristocrates, 
who  was  induced  by  Spartan  bribes  to  draw  off  his  men  in  the 
heat  of  the  battle,  and  leave  his  allies  to  their  fate.  On  his  retreat 
the  Messenians  found  themselves  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a 
superior  force,  and  many  of  them  were  slain.  Aristomenes  as- 
sembled the  survivors  at  Andania,  and  advised  them  to  concen- 
trate their  strength  in  one  place,  as  their  ancestors  had  done.  As 
Ithome  was  probably  in  ihe  hands  of  the  enemy,  they  chose  Mount 
Eira,  on  the  frontiers  of  Triphylia.  There  they  fortified  them- 
selves, while  the  Spartans,  masters  of  nearly  the  whole  country, 
lay  encamped  at  the  foot  of  Eira,  hoping  soon  to  reduce  it  by  force 
or  famine.  But  Aristomenes  continued  to  sally  forth  in  defiance 
of  the  besiegers,  and  brought  back  booty  into  the  fortress.  The 
Laconians  now  determined  to  change  the  surrounding  country 
into  a  desert,  until  the  enemy  should  be  compelled  to  surrender 
by  famine.  The  opposition  of  the  owners  of  the  land,  who  by 
this  measure  became  themselveis  impoverished.  Was  overcome  by 
Tyrtaeus,  who  impressed  on  their  minds  the  blessings  of  concord 
and  of  obedience  to  the  laws. 

Aristomenes,  emboldened  by  his  success,  one  night  went  as  far 
as  Amyclae,  and  retiurned  laden  With  booty  before  sunrise.  In  a 
second  inroad  he  was  less  successful;  the  Spartans  were  better 
prepared,  and  his  little  band  was  surrounded  by  theii*  army  com- 
manded by  both  kings*  Aristomenes  long  kept  his  enemies  at 
bay,  until  he  was  stunned  by  a  stone  and  taken  prisoner  with 
fifty  of  his  companions.  All  were  condemined,  like  the  vilest 
malefactors,  to  be  thrown  down  from  a  high  ix>ck  into  a  pit  called 
the  Ceadas.  Aristomenes  alone  came  to  the  ground  unhurt ;  the 
rest  were  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  fall.  Ho  saw  no  means  of  escape, 
however,  and  prepared  himself  for  death ;  but  on  the  third  day  a 
sound  caught  his  ear,  and,  uncovering  his  face,  he  perceived  that 
a  fox  had  found  its  way  into  the  pit  through  a  passage  by  which 
he  might  escape.  He  awaited  the  animaFs  approach,  caught/  hold 
of  its  tail,  and,  guided  by  it  as  it  struggled  to  escape,  he  crept  on 
till  he  came  to  an  opening  in  the  rock.  The  next  day  he  Was  again 
at  Eira.*  It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  relate  in  detail  the'  many  other 

*  The  fox,  it' mast  be  observed,  Was  the  symhd  of  Messenia.    Pans.  rv. 
6.  §  4,  32.  §  5. 
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wonderful  adventures  which  are  assigned  to  the  hero ;  how  he  cut 
to  pieces  a  Corinthian  army  on  its  march  to  join  the  Spartans;  and 
how,  being  taken  bj  a  band  of  Cretan  archers,  he  broke  hia  bonds 
and  escaped.  Thrice  he  offered  to  Zeus  Ithomates  the  sacrifioe 
called  Hecatomphonia,  because  it  was  reserved  for  the  warrior  who 
had  slain  a  hecatomb  of  foes.  But  he  had  provoked,  it  is  said,  the 
anger  of  the  Dioscuri  by  counterfeiting  their  appearance  and  dis- 
turbing with  bloodshed  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Spartans  in  their 
honour.  The  gods  accordingly  turned  against  Messenia.  The 
siege  of  Eira  lasted  till  the  eleventh  year,  when  a  portent  indi- 
cated that  the  end  of  the  contest  was  approaching  and  that  the 
Messenians  were  about  to  be  conquered.  An  oracle  had  declared 
that,  when  a  goat  or  a  wild  fig-tree  *  should  drink  the  water  of 
the  Neda,  the  destruction  of  Messenia  would  be  at  hand.  The 
Messenians  tried  to  prevent  their  goats  from  approaching  the 
Neda ;  but  a  wild  fig-tree,  which  overhung  the  stream,  at  length 
stretched  its  boughs  down  to  the  water,  and  when  Theocles  saw 
this,  he  knew  that  the  oracle  was  accomplished,  and  that  the  end 
of  Messenia  was  approaching. 

The  will  of  the  gods  was  accomplished  by  treachery  and  female 
weakness.  A  Spartan  herdsman  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy  with 
his  master^s  cattle ;  and  one  day  while  feeding  his  flocks  on  the 
banks  of  the  Neda,  he  was  seen  by  a  Messenian  woman  who  ad- 
mitted him  into  her  house  while  her  husband  was  guarding  the 
citadel.  One  night  the  husband  returned  home  and  was  over- 
heard by  the  herdsman,  while  he  was  relating  to  his  wife  the  cause 
of  his  coming  home.  The  herdsman  immediately  determined,  to 
make  the  best  use  of  his  information,  and,  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
forgiveness  and  favour,  communicated  it  to  his  master,  who  hap- 
pened to  command  the  Spartan  army  at  Eira.  Aristomenes  was 
ill  of  his  wounds,  and  being  unable  to  make  his  usual  rounds  at 
night,  the  sentinels  neglected  their  duty,  and  left  their  stations. 
The  Spartans  now  under  the  herdsman*s  guidance  scaled  the  walls 
of  the  fortress,  and  before  the  alarm  was  given  were  already  within. 
The  Messenians  with  Aristomenes  at  their  head  made  the  assail- 
ants pay  dearly  for  every  inch  of  ground  they  gained.  Even  the 
women  took  part  in  the  conflict.  But  it  was  useless  to  fight  against 
destiny.  A  thunderstorm  raging  during  the  contest  sounded  to 
tlie  Messenians  like  the  voice  of  the  angry  deity.  The  struggle 
was  nevertheless  continued  for  three  days  and  nights  in  the  streets 
and  ojKsn  places  of  Eira,  until  Theocles,  after  having  advised  Ari- 
stomenes to  desist  from  the  hopeless  struggle,  rushed  into  the 

*  The  Greek  word  is  r^AyoQ,  which,  in  the  Messenian  dialect,  signified  a 
nd  a  wild  fig-tree. 
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thickest  of  the  fight  that  he  might  not  surYive  his  country's  fall. 
Aristomenes  rallied  his  men  around  him,  bade  them  form  them- 
selves into  a  hollow  square  inclosing  their  wives  and  children,  and 
advancing  towards  the  enemy,  by  his  gestures  demanded  a  free 
passage.  The  Spartans,  fearing  to  drive  their  enemy  to  ex- 
tremities, opened  a  road  through  their  ranks  and  allowed  the 
Messenians  to  depart.  The  unfortunate  men  turned  their  steps 
towards  Arcadia,  where  they  were  hospitably  received.  The 
faithful  Arcadians  were  willing  even  to  share  their  lands  with  the 
exiles ;  but  Aristomenes  was  bent  on  a  new  enterprise  and  medi- 
tated an  expedition  against  Sparta  itself,  with  500  Messenians  and 
300  Arcadians.  This  design,  however,  was  betrayed  by  the  faith- 
less Aristocrates,  whose  cowardly  conduct  was  now  proved  by  an 
intercepted  letter  from  the  Spartan  king,  who  thanked  him  for 
his  past  and  present  services.  When  the  assembly  of  the  Arcadian 
people  learned  this,  they  stoned  the  traitor  to  death.  After  this 
disappointment,  fifty  of  the  exiles,  with  a  kinsman  of  Aristomenes 
at  their  head,  crossed  the  border,  fell  upon  the  Spartans,  and  died 
sword  in  hand  in  the  land  of  their  fathers. 

Thus  ended  the  second  Messenian  war,  which  had  lasted  for 
seventeen  years,  from  b.c.  685  to  668 ;  on  the  termination  of  it, 
all  the  Messenians  who  remained  in  their  country  were  degraded 
to  the  rank  of  Helots ;  but  most  of  the  people  probably  emigrated. 
The  inhabitants  of  Fylos  and  Methone  sailed  to  Cyllene  the  Elean 
port,  and  Methone  was  given  by  the  Spartans  to  the  Nauplians, 
whom  the  Argives  had  expelled  from  their  own  town.  The  Messe- 
nians, on  their  arrival  in  Elis,  b^ged  Aristomenes  to  lead  them  to 
a  new  coimtry ;  but  his  mind  bdng  bent  upon  continuing  the  war 
against  Sparta,  he  sent  them  his  two  sons.  Under  these  guides  a 
band  of  Messenians  sailed  to  Rhegium  in  Italy,  where  they  found 
some  of  their  kinsmen  who  had  settled  there  at  the  end  of  the 
former  war.  Afterwards  they  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
town  of  Zancle,  and  named  it  Messene  (the  modem  Messina). 

Aristomenes  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Delphi,  where  the  Pythia 
was  at  that  very  time  advising  Damagetus,  llie  ruler  of  lalysos  in 
Rhodes,  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  most  illustrious  among  the 
Greeks.  He  accordingly  became  the  son-in-law  of  Aristomenes, 
who  was  taken  by  him  to  Rhodes,  where,,  after  his  death,  he  was 
honoured  with  a  splendid  monimient  and  heroic  honours.  Accord- 
ing to  another  tradition,  Aristomenes  was  captured  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians, who  on  opening  his  breast  found  his  heart  covered 
with  hair.* 

The  yoke  appeared  now  to  be  fixed  on  the  neck  of  Messenia  for 

*  Plat.  De  Herod,  3Idlig.  2. ;  Plin.  Htst,  Nat,  xi.  70. 
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ever,  ftod  hencefortti  Sparta  continuad  to  rise  towards  uudi^nited 
pre-eminence  in  Pd<9anne3UB  and  throughout  Greece.  She  ms 
now  in  a  portion  to  reward  her  friends,  hnmble  her  rivalc,  and 
pnDish  her  eDenu^.  Soon  afterwards  she  stepped  in  to  decide  an 
ancient  quarrel  betwin  KUs  and  Pisa  respecting  the  presideney  at 
the  Olympic  games,  and  decided  in  favour  of  the  Ibrmer.  The  old 
contest  between  Sparta  and  Tegea,  fVont  which  Sparta  had  hitherto 
reaped  oolj  shame,  waa  now  brought  to  ■  successful  terminstdoiL 
About  the  middle  of  the  sixth  oritur;  B.C.,  an  oracle  bade  the 
Spartans  briog  the  bones  of  Orest«s,  the  sod  of  Agamemnon,  to 
Sparta ;  and  another  oracle  directed  them  to  search  for  the  rdica 
at  Tegea.  Some  gigantic  remains  were  accordingly  dug  up  there 
and  carried  awaj.  Tegea,  having  that  lost  its  palladium,  fell  and 
becune  a  dependent  ally  of  S^rarta.  Argos  was  a  more  formidable 
rival,  and  could  ill  brook:  the  loss  of  Cjnuria ;  but  the  submissian 
of  that,  district  was  finally  secured  by  Sparta,  about  the  same 
'  dme  that  Tegea  was  compelled  to  yield.  The  fame  of  Sparta  now 
spread  so  far,  that  even  Croesus,  the  great  king  of  Lydia,  sent 
ambassadors  to  court  her  alliance.  Sparta  willingly  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  him,  and  would,  perhaps,  have  assisted  him  against 
Cyrus,  had  not  his  sudden  ruin  finuUrated  her  intentions. 


Com.  of  Delpm. 
CHAPTER  IX. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  AND  FOBMS  OF  OOYEBNMENT. 

The  migrations  and  conquests  which  we  have  hitherto  described, 
produced  a  variety  of  chsmges  in  Greece  itself  and  led  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  numerous  colonies  abroad.  The  changes  brought 
about  in  Greece,  consisted  partly  of  modifications  of  ancient 
national  institutions,  and  partly  of  political  reforms  or  revolu- 
tions. 

The  Greeks  were  at  all  times  united  by  the  bonds  of  their  com- 
mon language  and  religion ;  in  the  Trojan  expedition  alone  they 
are  said  to  have  been  also  united  under  one  commander  and  in  a 
common  enterprise ;  but  this  was  only  transitory,  and  was  not  fol- 
lowed by  any  political  consequences,  the  several  tribes  being  en- 
abled to  balance  one  another  and  to  preserve  their  independence. 
There  existed,  however,  partial  associations  for  religious  and 
political  purposes,  some  of  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  assumed 
the  appearance  of  national  associations  or  confederacies.  Of 
these  associations,  the  principal  class  was  that  designated  by  the 
Greek  term  Amphictiony.*  It  was  believed  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Amphictyon,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  who  founded  the 
most  celebrated  confederacy  of  this  kind;  but  this  account  is  as 
mythical  as  a  hundred  others  of  the  same  nature,  and  the  name 
probably  signifies  a  local  imion  among  a  number  of  places  or 
tiibes,  with  a  common  centre,  which  was  always  a  religious  one, 
such  as  a  temple,  at  which  the  periodical  meetings  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  a  common  worship  were  held.  Kational  afiinity  may  have 
drawn  neighbouring  tribes  into  such  associations,  though  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  formed  an  essential  requisite.  Many  such  Am- 
phictionies  probably  existed  in  Greece,  but  few  of  them  are  known ; 
one  is  mentioned  as  having  held  its  meetings  at  Onchestos,  in 
Boeotia,  another  met  in  the  island  of  Calaurea,  a  third  had  Delos 
for  its  centre ;  but  the  most  celebrated  and  important  Amphictiony, 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  amphictionic  league  or  council, 
was  that  which  hcdd  its  meetings,  in  the  spring  at  Delphi,  and  in  the 

*  The  name  is  also,  though  less  correctly,  spelt  Amphictyony. 
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autumn  near  the  town  of  Anthela  within  the  pass  of.  Thermopjlie, 
at  a  temple  of  Demeter.    The  council  was  composed  of  the  d^m- 
ties  sent  by  the  several  states,  according  to  very  ancient  mW 
The  two  places  of  meeting  seem  to  suggest  that  this  amphictiooj 
was  formed  out  of  two  originally  independent  associationB,  <»e 
perhaps  consisting  of  inland,  the  other  of  maritime  tribes.     The 
council  is  said  to  have  originally  consisted  of  deputies  sent  hj 
twelve  tribes,  each  of  which  might  include  several  independent 
states.    The  names  of  these  tribes  are  not  the  same  in  all  accounts, 
but  the  most  probable  list  contains  the  following  names : — Thes- 
salians,  Boeotians,  Dorians,    lonians,    Ferrhaebians,    Magnetes, 
Locrians,  Oetaeans  (or  Aenianians),  Phthiots,  Malians  (Melians), 
and  Fhocians,  to  which  must  be  added  either  the  Dolopians  or  the 
Delphians.    This  list  comprises  no  nation  south  of  the  Corinthian 
isthmus,  and  seems  to  take  us  back  to  a  period  previous  to  the 
return  of  the  Heracleids.    After  this  event  the  number  of  tribes 
remained  the  same ;  but  the  extent  of  the  league  was  increased 
by  that  part  of  Peloponnesus  which  was  occupied  by  the  Dorians, 
80  that  the  confederacy  included  most  of  the  states  of  Greece :  and 
thus  exercising  its  influence  over  the  whole  country,  it  might  he 
looked  upon  as  a  true  national  confederation  ;  but  the  nature  of 
its  constitution  and  the  range  of  its  functions  did  not  allow  it  ever 
to  assume  that  character.     The  tribes  represented  in  the  council 
stood  to  one  another  in  a  relation  of  perfect  equality,  each  having 
two  votes  in  the  congress.    K  the  subjects  discussed  and  decided 
upon  by  such  an  assembly  had  affected  any  important  political 
interest,  it  is  evident  that  the  league  could  not  have  existed  long. 
But  it  was  not  commonly  viewed  as  a  national  congress  for  sudi 
purposes.    Its  ordinary  duties  were  chiefly  connected  with  reli- 
gion, and  it  was  only  by  accident  that  it  was  ever  made  subser- 
vient to  political  ends.    Its  two  main  functions  were  to  guard  the 
temple  of  the  Delphic  god,  and  to  restrain  mutual  violence  among 
the  states  belonging  to  the  league.     There  is  nothing  to  suggest 
that  the  object  of  the  confederacy  was  protection  against  foreign 
enemies.     Even  the  chief  objects  of  the  institution  were  at  no 
time  strictly  carried  into  effect ;  for  we  find  members  of  the  con- 
federacy inflicting  the  worst  evils  of  war  upon  one  another,  with- 
out remonstrance  being  made  on  the  ground  of  the  oath  which 
bound  them  together.    The  league  was,  in  fact,  powerless  for 
good,  and  active  only  for  purposes  which  were  either  unimportant 
or  pernicious.     Its  most  important  sphere  of  action,  was  in  cases 
where  the  honour  and  safety  of  the  Delphic  sanctuary  were  con- 
cerned ;  in  which  it  might  safely  reckon  on  general  co-operation 
from  all  the  Greeks.     One  of  the  most  celebrated  instances  of 
such  intervention  is  that  which  gave  rise  to  the  Crissaean  or  first 
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sacred  war,  in  b.  c.  594.  The  inhabitants  of  Crissa  (also  called 
Cirrha)  were  charged  with  extortion  and  yiolence  towards  the 
strangers  who  landed  at  their  port,  or  passed  through  their  ter- 
ritory, on  their  way  to  Delphi  The  Amphictions  decreed  war 
against  the  city,  and  it  was  carried  on  vigorously  by  the  Thes- 
salians  and  Cleisthenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon.  By  the  advice  of  Apollo, 
the  Amphictions  resolved  to  dedicate  the  Crissaeans  and  their 
territory  to  the  god,  by  enslaving  them  and  making  their  land  a 
waste  for  ever.  The  war  is  said  to  have  lasted  for  ten  years,  till 
B.  c.  585,  and  was  at  length  terminated  by  a  stratagem  ascribed  to 
Solon,  who  is  said  to  have  poisoned  the  waters  of  the  Pleistos  from 
which  the  city  was  supplied.  When  the  town  was  taken,  tbe  vow 
of  its  enemies  was  literally  fulfilled.  Crissa  was  razed  to  the 
ground,  its  harbour  choked  up,  and  its  fertile  plain  changed  into 
a  wildemess.  This  success  is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Pythian  games,  which  thenceforth  supplanted  a  more 
ancient  and  simple  festival. 

The  Delphic  oracle,  through  which  the  Amphictions  might 
have  exercised  an  extensive  influence  over  the  affairs  of  Greece, 
was  not  imder  their  management,  but  under  that  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  Delphi,  who  had  constant  and  more  efficacious  ac- 
cess to  the  persons  employed  in  revealing  the  supposed  will  of 
the  god. 

Another  class  of  national  institutions  consisted  of  the  great 
festivals,  which  were  celebrated  at  certain  places  and  at  fixed  in- 
tervals of  time,  and  were  open  to  all  who  could  prove  their  Hel- 
lenic blood.  The  most  important  of  these  festivals  was  that 
solemnised  every  fifth  year  on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus,  in  Elis. 
It  lasted  four  days,  and  was  called  the  Olympic  contest  or  games, 
from  the  place  of  its  celebration ;  the  period  which  intervened  be- 
tween its  returns  was  called  an  Olympiad.  The  origin  of  this  in- 
stitution is  involved  in  great  obscurity ;  it  was  believed  to  have 
been  founded,  and  at  various  periods  renewed,  by  gods  and  heroes 
long  before  the  Trojan  war.  In  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  Iphitus,  it 
was  said,  in  concert  with  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  and  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Delphic  oracle,  revived  the  solemnity,  and  ordained  a 
periodical  suspension  of  hostilities  throughout  Greece,  to  enable 
all  tribes  to  attend  without  hindrance  or  danger.  There  had,  no 
doubt,  existed  at  Olympia  from  very  early  times  an  oracle  and 
worship  of  Zeus,  and  festivals  had  undoubtedly  been  celebrated 
there  from  time  to  time.  The  Dorian  conquest  of  the  peninsula 
must  long  have  interrupted  the  celebration  of  the  solemnity,  and 
its  renewal,  which  is  ascribed  to  Iphitus  and  Lycurgus,  may  have 
been  suggested  by  political  as  well  as  rdigioua  motWes^.  \t  ^«a 
not  till  B.C.  776,  however,  that  the  Olympic  contest  ^^w  \o>m 
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used  as  a  chronological  era,  and  it  may  haye  been  long  before  the 
institution  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  real  national  fe9tiTal.  Tlie 
Eleans  presided  at  the  games,  and  their  territory  was  regarded  « 
sacred  and  inviolable  during  the  period  of  the  contests,  which  it 
a  very  early  time  were  frequented  by  spectators,  not  only  fixxm  ^U 
parts  of  Greece  itself,  but  also  from  the  Greek  colonies  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa ;  this  assemblage,  however,  was  not  brought  to- 
gether by  the  mere  fortuitous  impulse  of  private  interest  or  curiositj, 
but  was  in  part  composed  of  deputations,  which  were  sent  by  mart 
cities  as  to  a  religious  solemnity,  and  were  considered  as  guests  of 
the  Olympian  god.  The  contests  carried  on  at  these  games  coiudsted 
of  exhibitions  displaying  almost  every  mode  of  bodily  activity ;  thej 
included  races  on  foot,  and  with  horses  and  chariots ;  contests  m 
leaping,  throwing,  wrestling,  and  boxing,  and  some  in  which  seTenl 
of  these  exercises  were  combined ;  but  no  combats  with  any  kind 
of  weapon.  The  contests  in  the  chariot  race  were  naturally  con- 
fined  to  the  wealthy,  but  the  greatest  part  were  open  to  all  Greeb 
without  distinction.  Towns  and  families  regarded  it  as  the  highest 
honour  for  one  or  more  of  their  members  to  gain  a  victory  in  any 
of  the  contests  at  Olympia.  In  the  earliest  times,  valuable  prizet 
appear  to  have  been  given  to  the  victors  in  all  the  public  games; 
but  after  the  seventh  Olympiad,  the  prize  at  Olympia  consisted  of 
a  simple  garland  of  the  leaves  of  the  wild  olive.  Other  honours, 
however,  were  frequently  bestowed  upon  the  victor ;  he  was  some- 
times honoured  with  the  franchise  of  a  foreign  city,  and  in  his  own 
with  statues  and  other  distinctions.  By  a  law  of  Solon,  every 
Athenian  who  gained  an  Olympic  prize  was  rewarded  with  600 
drachmas,  and  with  the  right  to  a  place  at  the  table  of  the  magis- 
trates in  the  prytaneum ;  the  Spartan  law  or  custom  honoured  the 
victor  with  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  Aids, 
the  place  where  the  games  were  carried  on  at  Olympia,  was  adorned 
with  numberless  statues  of  the  victors,  erected  by  themselves,  their 
families,  or  at  the  expense  of  their  fellow-citizens.  The  joyful 
event,  moreover,  was  celebrated  both  at  Olympia  and  in  the  vic- 
tor^s  native  place,  by  a  triumphal  procession,  in  which  his  praises 
were  sung  and  were  oommonly  associated  with  the  glory  of  his  an- 
cestors and  his  country.  Thus  sports,  originally  as  simple  as  any 
in  our  villages,  gave  birth  to  masterpieces  of  sculpture,  and  to  the 
sublimest  strains  of  the  lyric  muse. 

The  celebrity  of  the  Olympic  games  led  to  the  institution  of 
several  other  festivals  of  a  similar  nature,  such  as  the  Pythian, 
which  were  celebrated  in  every  third  Olympic  year ;  the  Nemean 
and  Isthmian,  which  were  celebrated  each  twice  in  every  Olympiad, 
the  former  in  the  plain  of  Kemea,  in  Argolis,  and  the  latter  on  the 
Corinthian  isthmus.   These  four  contests,  which  in  various  degrees 
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rose  to  the  dignity  of  national  festiyals,  were  distingaished  from 
other  similar  institutions  chiefly  by  the  nature  of  the  prize,  which 
was  in  all  cases  a  simple  garland.  The  importance  of  such  solem- 
nities depended  partly  upon  the  degree  in  which  they  answered 
the  purpose  of  a  bond  of  national  union,  and  partly  on  the  share 
they  had  in  forming  the  national  character.  Ll  the  former  point 
of  yiew,  it  is  dear  that  the  Olympian  games  were  of  yery  little 
efficacy.  The  short  periodical  cessation  of  hostilities  hardly  dimi- 
nished the  efiusion  of  blood.  The  Greeks  must,  indeed,  on  such 
occasions,  haye  become  conscious  of  their  distinction  from  all 
foreigners,  whom  they  called  barbarians ;  but  they  did  not  find  in 
them  the  means  of  merging  their  local  and  domestic  patriotism  in 
the  more  comprehensiye  sentiment  of  a  common  eountry  and 
nationality,  llie  business  of  the  festiyal,  in  fact,  rather  nourished 
the  selfish  passions  of  riyal  cities  and  states,  each  of  which  ielt  its 
own  honour  concerned  in  the  success  or  failure  of  the  indiyidual 
competitors ;  and  at  eyery  step  there  was  as  mudi  to  recal  to  their 
remembrance  the  political  disimion  of  the  Greeks,  as  their  national 
union.  The  accidental  and  contingent  effects  produced  by  these 
meetings  were  probably  much  more  important.  The  scene  of  the 
Olympic  festiyal  was  a  mart  of  busy  commerce,  where  productions, 
not  only  of  manual,  but  of  intellectual  labour,  were  exhibited  and 
exchanged.  Thoughts,  inyentions,  and  discoyeries  were  thus  com- 
municated, and  produced  an  equable  difiusion  of  knowledge  among 
the  Greeks.  Literary  productions  were  read  and  published  there, 
and  poetry  and  sculpture  in  particular  recetyed  a  great  impulse 
from  the  eyents  of  tiie  contests.  It  may  be  said,  that  at  those 
solemnities  the  animal  powers  were  the  chief  instruments  by  which 
a  Greek  was  raised  so  far  aboye  his  countrymen  and  rose  almost  to 
heroic  honours.  The  exercises  which  were  held  in  such  high 
esteem,  consisted  indeed  principally  in  the  deyelopment  of  the 
bodily  faculties;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  at  the  same  time 
contributed  to  the  healthiness,  freshness,  and  yigour  of  the  Greek 
intellect.  All  public  amusements  in  the  Roman  amphitheatres, 
and  in  the  tournaments  of  our  ancestors,  appear  little  better  than 
barbarous  and  bloody  shows  when  compared  with  the  Grecian 
spectacles. 

Each  of  the  institutions  which  we  haye  been  considering,  might 
haye  become  instrumental  in  uniting  the  Greeks  into  a  political 
confederacy,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  haye  eyen  suggested  the  idea 
of  such  a  thing.  Mutual  jealousy  stifled  this  natural  thought,  and 
was  early  heightened  by  the  great  diyersity  of  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment, which  ^ose  up  in  the  several  states  of  Greece.  The  same 
cause,  indeed,  at  a  later  period  led  to  partial  alliances ;  but  such 
combinations)  as  they  widened  the  breach  out  of  which  they  arose, 
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only  served  to  render  a  general  union  more  hopeless,  and  war  the 
habitual  state  of  Greece.  The  form  of  government  universal^ 
prevalent  in  the  Homeric  age  appears  to  have  been  a  monarchy, 
limited  by  ancient  custom  as  well  as  by  a  body  of  powerful  chieft 
who  were  almost  the  king^s  equals ;  it  was  in  fact  an  aristocracy^ 
with  an  hereditary  prince  at  its  head.  But  during  the  first  two  or 
three  centuries  after  the  Trojan  war,  various  causes  were  at  work, 
which  tended  to  reduce  the  power,  and  abolish  the  title  of  royalty, 
in  almost  every  part  of  Greece.  Military  expeditions  or  violent 
internal  revolutions  often  displaced  a  dynasty,  leaving  its  place 
unoccupied ;  and  in  all  cases  the  power  of  the  nobles  increased  at 
the  expense  of  that  of  the  kings.  The  great  migrations  of  the 
Thessfdians,  Boeotians,  and  Dorians,  contributed  greatly  to  the 
same  end ;  for  in  most  parts  of  Greece  they  dislodged  or  destroyed 
the  lines  of  ancient  kings ;  and  the  migrating  tribes  themselves, 
though  accustomed  to  monarchy,  naturally  tended  to  reduce  ihe 
regal  power,  by  constantly  reminding  those  who  held  it  that  they 
were  dependent  upon  the  people,  and  owed  everything  to  the  men 
in  arms.  But  all  such  things  were  the  occasion,  rather  than  the 
cause,  of  the  decline  of  monarchical  power ;  that  result  was  attri- 
butable to  the  energy  and  versatility  of  the  Greek  mind,  whidi 
prevented  it  from  ever  stiffening  in  the  mould  of  Oriental  institur 
tions,  and  from  stopping  short  in  any  career  which  it  had  once 
opened,  before  it  had  passed  through  every  stage. 

Royalty,  however,  was  very  rarely,  if  ever,  abolished  by  a  sud- 
den and  violent  revolution ;  the  title  often  long  survived  the  sub- 
stance, and  the  latter  was  extinguished  only  by  slow  successiye 
steps,  which  consisted  in  abolishing  its  hereditary  character,  and 
making  it  elective,  first  in  one  family,  then  in  more — first  for  life, 
then  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  lastly,  in  separating  its 
functions  and  distributing  them  into  several  hands.  In  the  course 
of  these  changes  the  king  became  more  and  more  responsible  to 
the  nobles,  and  the  title  itself  was  frequently  exchanged  for  one 
simply  signifying  a  ruler  or  chief  magistrate.*  The  form  of  go- 
vernment thus  substituted  for  monarchy,  might  be  termed  either 
an  aristocracy,  or  an  oligarchy;  that  is,  the  government  of  the 
nobles  distinguished  from  the  multitude  by  birth,  military  valour, 
and  skill,  and  by  such  personal  merits  as  in  a  simple  age  will  gain 
for  their  possessor  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-men.  T^ese  nobles 
were  in  most  cases  the  descendants  of  the  warlike  conquerors,  who 
hod  subdued  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  distri- 
buted their  landed  property  among  themselves.  In  the  course  of 
time,  while  the  ruling  body  remained  stationary  or  w|s  even  losing 

•  Such  as  arcfaon  (*p;c*0  w  prytanis  (wpwrawc  connected  with  WfSrta). 
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strength,  the  oommonalty — the  class  which,  though  personally 
free,  was  at  first  excluded  from  aU  share  in  the  gOYemment — was 
constantly  growing  in  numbers  and  wealth,  was  becoming  more 
united  in  itself,  more  conscious  of  its  resources,  and  more  disposed 
to  put  forward  new  claims.  This  was  the  case  especially  in  the 
larger  cities,  which  were  at  all  times  the  most  formidable  opponents 
of  oligarchies.  Various  means  were  devised  by  the  nobles  to  pre- 
vent the  overthrow  of  their  power ;  such  as  restraints  upon  the 
sale  of  landed  property,  and  regulations  guarding  against  any 
material  increase  or  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  the  privileged 
body.  But  the  utmost  that  an  oligarchy  could  effect  by  such 
means,  was  to  keep  itself  stationary ;  it  could  neither  prevent  the 
continual  growth  of  the  commonalty,  nor  keep  pace  with  it  by  a 
corresponding  expansion  of  its  own  frame.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  oflen  became  necessary  to  make  a  compromise  between 
the  nobles  and  the  commonalty ;  the  former  appeasing  the  latter 
by  allowing  them  some  small  share  in  the  management  of  affairs, 
or  by  altering  the  basb  of  the  constitution  in  such  a  way  that 
wealth  was  substituted  for  birth  as  a  qualification  for  the  higher 
privileges  of  citizenship.  A  9onstitution  in  which  property  was 
the  standard  of  civic  rights  and  duties,  was  called  a  timocracy.  As 
the  nobles  were  generally  the  wealthiest  also,  such  a  reform  might 
produce  little  or  no  real  change.  When,  however,  the  property 
standard  was  low,  so  that  members  of  the  middle  classes  also  might 
participate  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  the  constitution  became 
what  the  Greeks  called  a  pdiiy^  and  was  considered  the  best  and 
most  durable  democracy.  In  the  feuds  between  the  two  parties  in 
a  state,  recourse  was  often  had  to  the  appointment  of  an  individual 
with  unlimited  power,  to  restore  order  and  tranquillity.  This, 
however,  was  only  a  temporary  measure,  and  rarely  produced  last- 
ing effects. 

The  Greek  oligarchies  were  sometimes  overthrown  by  a  disas- 
trous war,  but  more  frequently  by  revolutions  or  dissensions 
Irithin  their  own  body ;  and  then  it  not  rarely  happened  that  one 
of  the  nobles,  who  by  superior  skill  or  prudence  had  conciliated 
the  commonalty,  raised  himself  with  its  assistance  above  his  brother 
nobles.  Such  a  usurper  was  designated  by  the  name  of  tyrant 
(rvpawoi).  Most  of  the  tyrannies  which  we  meet  with  in  Greek 
"history,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars,  owed  their  origin  to 
feuds  between  the  ruling  class  and  the  commonalty,  or  among  the 
rulers  themselves.  Some  of  the  tyrants  abused  the  power  thus 
acquired,  while  others  acted  with  caution  and  prudence,  and  thus 
kept  their  subjects  in  quiet  submission,  though  they  had  a  watchful 
eye  upon  whatever  might  prove  dangerous  to  their  powec.  '^vc^ 
to  keep  the  lowest  classes  in  good  humour,  and  paxti^  \a  ^^^a£^ 
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their  taste  and  magnificence,  the  tyrants  often  adorned  thdr  eitieB 
with  cosdy  buildings,  which  required  years  of  labour  from  ntune* 
rous  hands.  For  the  same  reason  they  were  not  reluctmut  Id 
engage  in  wars,  which  afforded  them  opportunities  of  relieviiig 
themselves  both  from  troublesome  friends  and  from  dangerom 
enemies,  as  well  as  of  strengthening  their  dominion  by  conquest 
By  these  and  similar  means,  many  a  tyrant  contrived  to  reign  in 
peace,  and  transmit  his  power  to  his  descendants,  as  if  he  had 
possessed  an  hereditary  right  to  the  sovereignty.  But  still  scaroelj 
one  instance  is  known  in  which  a  tyrannical  dynasty  lasted  beyond 
the  third  generation ;  for  th^sons  of  a  tyrant  rarely  possessed  the 
prudence  necessary  to  keep  them  in  their  usurped  position ;  and 
even  if  they  did  possess  it,  they  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  exer- 
cise it.  A  variety  of  impolitic  steps  generally  obliged  the  ruler 
to  have  recourse  to  foreign  troops,  by  whose  aid  he  destroyed  or 
exiled  the  most  illustrious  among  his  subjects.  By  such  means  he 
made  himself  universally  odious  and  despised;  and  one  cruel  act 
leading  to  another,  he  at  length  fell  a  victim  to  a  conspiracy  which 
his  own  deeds  had  instigated  and  matured.  Whenever  Spartan 
aid  was  sought  against  a  tyranny  it  was  readily  granted ;  partly 
because  Sparta  dreaded  evil  consequences  to  her  own  constituldon 
from  such  examples,  and  partly  because  she  was  always  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  extend  her  own  influence  by  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  revolutions  of  other  states,  which  would  afterwards  naturally 
look  upon  her  as  their  defender  and  protector.  Accordingly  most 
of  the  tyrannies  which  existed  in  Greece  previously  to  the  Persian 
wars,  are  said  to  have  been  overthrown  by  the  exertions  of  Sparta; 
and  this,  no  doubt,  greatly  contributed  to  the  acquisition  by  her 
of  that  paramount  influence  which  is  commonly  cdled  the  supre- 
macy of  Sparta  in  the  affairs  of  Greece. 

Sparta,  however,  was  not  generally  satisfied  with  simply  over- 
throwing tyrannical  power ;  where  circumstances  permitted  it,  her 
object  was  to  establish  a  constitution  as  similar  as  possible  to  her 
own ;  but  she  was  sometimes  unintentionally  instrumental  in  pro- 
moting the  triumph  of  principles  more  adverse  to  her  own  views 
than  those  of  tyranny  itself;  for  when,  after  the  temporary  usur- 
pation, the  struggle  between  the  nobles  and  the  commonalty  was 
renewed,  the  two  parties  were  usually  no  longer  in  the  same  rela- 
tive position  as  before,  the  commonalty  having  gained  in  strength 
and  spirit  even  more  than  the  oligarchy  had  lost ;  and  consequently 
there  was  always  a  strong  leaning  towards  democracy,  which  in 
many  cases  succeeded  in  establishing  a  timocracy,  substituting 
wealth  for  birth.  The  standard  of  property  was  then  gradually 
lowered  until  it  was  wholly  abolished,  and  the  constitution  became 
truljr  democratic.    An  instance  of  this  process  will  be  seen  in  the 
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history  of  Atticft.     It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  enter  here  into  « 

descripdon  of  tlie  various  shades  of  the  republican  and  democratic 
jorms  of  govemment  which  were  established  in  the  different  states 
of  Greece.  What  happened  at  Athens  and  Sparta  was  repeated 
in  the  other  states,  with  more  or  fewer  modifications  according  to 
local  and  political  cireumstances.  Suffice  it  to  sa;  that,  in  all  tie 
states  of  Greece,  with  the  esception  of  Sparta,  rojaltj  was  aboUshed 
about  the  same  time,  and  that  this  change  wis  ererfwhere  brought 
about  by  nmilar  causes. 


Ciroe  givrog  the  onp  to  Ulysaw. 


Gold  Dane.  « 

CHAPTER  X. 

CIVIL  HISTORY  OF  ATTICA  TO  THE  EXPULSION  OF  THE  PISISTRATIDa. 

The  early  history  of  Attica  is  much  less  attractive  than  that  of 
the  Doric  nations,  being  almost  entirely  destitute  of  those  grand 
poetical  stories  which  are  interwoven  with  the  traditions  of  the 
Doric  tribes. 

The  territory  of  Attica  is  said  to  have  been  originally  divided  into 
a  number  of  Httle  states,  each  of  which  was  governed  by  a  chief 
bearing  the  title  of  king.  Cecrops  is  described  as  the  first  who  es- 
tablished a  confederacy  among  these  petty  states,  f6r  the  purpose 
of  defending  them  against  the  Carian  pirates  and  the  Boeotians. 
For  this  purpose  he  divided  the  country  into  twelve  districts*,  a 
number  which  we  find  predominating  in  the  Ionian  instituticHis. 
Athens,  \mder  the  name  of  Cecropia,  appears  to  have  been  at  the 
head  of  the  confederacy,  whose  council  probably  held  its  periodical 
meetings  in  the  temple  of  Athena,  the  tutelary  divinity  of  Attica 
and  Athens.  Other  accounts  state,  that  the  whole  country  or 
people  was  divided  into  four  tribes,  which  changed  their  names 
under  several  successive  kings ;  thus  under  Cecrops  their  names 
are  said  to  have  been  Cecropis,  Autochthon,  Actaea,  and  Paralia; 
under  Cranaus,  Cranais,  Atthis,  Mesogaea,  and  Diacris;  while 
under  Erichthonius  we  find  the  names  Dias,  Athenais,  Posidonias 
and  Hephaestias, — all  of  which  are  derived  from  names  of  di- 
vinities ;  whereas  some  of  the  names  in  the  two  preceding  lists 
refer  to  the  natural  features  of  the  country,  and  others  to  the 
origin  or  political  relations  of  its  inhabitants.  But  these  divisions, 
whatever  historical  value  we  may  attribute  to  them,  were  super- 
seded by  one  much  more  celebrated  and  lasting,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  instituted  by  Ion,  the  founder  of  the  Ionian  race,  and 
to  have  derived  the  names  of  its  tribes  from  his  four  sons,  namely, 

*  Orbe  ia  represented  as  soveTeigu  of  Attvca,  vaiQi  8a\!&fttvQXtAm  ^  twelve 
townships. 
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the  Teleontes  (Geleontes  or  Gedeontes),  Hopletes,  Aegicores,  and 
Argades.  These  names,  however,  are  evidently  descriptive  of 
certain  occupations ;  and  hence  the  tribes  have  been  r^arded  by 
some  modem  writers  as  castes,  and  their  names  as  indicative  of 
their  respective  employments.  The  second,  no  doubt,  denotes  a 
class  of  warriors;  and  the  third  those  inhabitants  of  the  country 
who  tended  their  flocks  on  the  Attic  hills.  From  this  alone  we 
might  infer,  that  the  names  of  the  first  and  fourth  tribes,  like- 
wise, had  reference  to  the  occupations  of  their  members;  but 
their  precise  meaning  is  still  the  subject  of  controversy.  The 
name  Argades  seems  to  denote  labourers  in  general,  and  must 
have  been  applied  either  to  a  class  of  husbandmen,  or  to  one  em- 
ployed in  other  laborious  occupations.  Which  of  these  is  the 
correct  explanation  might  be  easily  decided,  if  the  meaning  of  the 
name  of  the  first  tribe  were  ascertained.  But  that  name,  which 
appears  in  three  different  forms,  admits  of  different  explanations. 
Some  consider  the  Teleontes  or  G^leontes  as  a  sacerdotal  caste ; 
while,  according  to  others,  they  were  peasants  who  tilled  the  lands 
of  their  lords,  and  paid  a  tribute  or  rent  for  the  use  of  them.  If 
they  were  a  priestly  caste,  they  would  probably  occupy  the  hal- 
lowed territory  of  Eleusis,  and  this  notion  seems  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  fact,  that  their  name  stands  first  in  the  list.  The  country 
of  Attica  would  thus  be  divided  into  four  geographical  districts, 
one  of  which  belonged  to  the  warriors,  who  may  be  conceived  as 
the  descendants  of  a  conquering  race.  The  opinion  that  the 
Geleontes  were  a  class  of  dependent  husbandmen  is  incompatible 
with  the  idea  of  a  geographical  division  of  the  country,  which 
cannot  be  well  set  aside ;  for  how  could  these  husbandmen  have 
inhabited  a  distinct  district  of  Attica,  if  they  had  to  till  the  lands 
of  their  lords  on  whose  estates  they  must  have  lived  ? 

If  we  designate  these  four  divisions  by  the  name  of  castes,  we 
must  be  careful  what  meaning  we  attach  to  it.  Certain  occu- 
pations may  at  one  time  have  been  hereditary  in  the  same  families ; 
but  we  are  nowhere  informed  that  such  a  separation  and  exclusion 
were  ever  sanctioned  or  enforced  by  either  a  religious  or  a  civil 
ordinance.  Such  castes,  if  they  existed  at  all,  were  only  the  result 
of  circumstances,  and  were  certainly  not  defined  and  constituted 
like  the  castes  of  India  or  Egypt.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  probable, 
that  as  they  became  more  closely  united  into  one  body,  the  primi- 
tive distinctions,  to  which  they  owed  their  names,  were  gradually 
obliterated  by  mutual  intercourse.  It  still,  however,  remains 
difficult  to  say  by  what  circimistances  a  priestly  caste  could  have 
lost  its  sacred  character,  and  become  so  diffused  among  the  nation, 
that  every  trace  of  its  having  once  farmed  a  caste  was  C0Ki^\&\.^^ 
effaced,  as  we  find  it  to  have  been  in  the  earliest  \i\stoTy  oi  M^lvcai* 
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A  great  revolution  might  have  effected  the  change,  but  of  audi  a 
revolution  there  is  no  vestige  in  the  history  of  Attica. 

The  four  tribes  of  Ion  were,  perhaps,  originally  not  memben  of 
one  body,  but  distinct  communities,  long  kept  apart  by  di£ferenoei 
of  descent,  of  situation,  of  pursuits,  and  of  reUgion,  yet  still  oon- 
nected  by  neighbourhood,  by  affinities  of  blood  and  language,  and 
by  the  occasional  need  of  mutual  assistance.  Their  gradoal  unioii 
was  thus  prepared  and  promoted ;  and  the  superiority  of  the  race 
which  occupied  Athens,  naturally  disposed  all  to  look  upon  ihift 
city  as  the  natural  head  and  centre  of  political  union.  The  e^ct 
of  all  these  causes  is  commonly  described  as  the  work  of  Theseiu, 
who  is  said  to  have  consolidated  the  national  unity,  and  thus  to 
have  laid  the  foundations  of  the  future  greatness  of  Athens.  The 
legend  represents  him  as  having  collected  the  inhabitants  of  Attics 
into  one  city,  and  as  having  thus  for  ever  put  an  end  to  the  dii- 
cord  and  hostility  which  until  then  had  prevented  them  from 
considering  themselves  as  one  people.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  con- 
ceived that  the  whole  population  of  Attica,  or  even  any  consider- 
able portion  of  it,  should  have  migrated  to  Athens ;  aUthat  appears 
to  be  meant  is,  that  Attica  was  united  into  one  state,  of  which 
Athens  became  the  head  and  the  seat  of  the  government,  all  the 
other  towns  sinking  from  the  rank  of  sovereign  states  into  that  of 
subjects.  This  imion  was  cemented  by  religion,  perhaps  by  the 
mutual  recognition  of  deities  which  had  hitherto  been  honoured 
only  in  particular  localities,  and  was  certainly  celebrated  by  public 
festivals,  at  which  the  whole  people  paid  their  homage  to  the  tute- 
lary goddess  of  Athens.'*'  The  city  is  said  to  have  been  enlarged 
on  that  occasion,  and  the  lower  city  was  added  to  the  ancient  one, 
which  had  covered  little  more  than  the  rock  of  the  acropolis.! 
The  families,  which  by  this  new  order  of  things  were  induced  to 
take  up  their  abode  at  Athens,  were,  no  doubt,  chiefly  those  of  the 
highest  rank,  whose  members  had  formed  the  ruling  class  in  thdr 
respective  states,  and  who  were  admitted  to  a  similar  station  iinder 
the  new  constitution. 

Theseus  is  described  by  the  ancients  as  the  founder  of  the  pdi- 
tical  institutions  of  Athens,  and  later  orators  and  poets  went  so 
far  as  to  hold  him  up  as  the  parent  of  Athenian  democracy,  lliis, 
however,  arose  only  from  their  natural  desire  to  represent  that 
form  of  government,  which  was  dear  to  all,  as  venerable  by  its 
antiquity,  just  as  at  Rome  the  plebeians  were  always  inclined  to 
look  upon  Servius  Tullius  as  the  author  of  all  their  political  rights 

*  Such  at  least  is  said  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  limimtm  of  the 
Panathenaea,  and  of  the  festival  of  Aphrodite  Pandemos. 

f  Hence  perhaps  the  plural  name  'ABnvtu,  which  Theseus  is  said  to  have 
^veiD  to  the  sovereign  dty. 
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and  privil^efl.  The  constitution  of  which  Theseus  is  called  the 
founder,  remained,  for  many  centuries  after  him,  rigidly  aristo- 
craticaL  Theseus  is  said  to  have  accomplished  his  object  by  a 
promise  made  to  the  nobles  (for  with  the  lower  classes  he  found 
no  difficulty)  that  all  of  them  should  be  admitted  to  an  equal 
share  in  the  government,  and  that  he  would  resign  his  royal  pre- 
rogatives, except  the  command  in  war  and  the  administration  of 
justice.  To  guard,  on  the  other  hand,  against  democratical  con- 
fusion, he  instituted  a  gradation  of  ranks  and  a  proportionate  dis- 
tribution of  power.  Accordingly  he  divided  the  people  into  three 
classes,  nobles  (tvTrarpiScu)^  husbandmen  (yeatfiopoi),  and  artisans 
(dtjfuovpyoi)  ;  to  the  first  of  which  he  reserved  all  the  offices  of  the 
state,  with  tlie  privilege  of  regulating  the  affiurs  of  religion,  and 
of  interpreting  ihe  laws,  human  and  divine.  Tliese  privileges 
were  no  doubt  the  same  as  the  nobles  had  enjoyed  in  their  re- 
spective states  before  the  union ;  but  by  concentrating  that  class, 
its  powers  were  in  fact  increased.  The  king  himself  was  only  the 
first  among  his  equals,  the  four  kings  of  the  tribes  (^vXoCaaiXctc) 
were  his  constant  assessors,  and  his  colleagues  rather  than  his 
counsellors,  the  chief  difference  being  that  they  did  not,  like  the 
king,  hold  their  office  for  life. 

Jn  one  sense,  the  constitution  ascribed  to  Theseus  had  a  demo- 
cratic tendency,  inasmuch  as  a  number  of  isolated  townships  were 
by  it  united  into  a  single  body,  and  made  to  feel  their  strength 
more  than  before ;  so  that  they  might  thus  begin  more  effectudly 
to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  nobles.  In  later  times  we  meet 
with  subdivisions  of  the  tribes,  which,  although  not  attributed  to 
Theseus,  must  have  originated  at  the  time  when  Attica  was 
formed  into  one  state.  Each  tribe  contained  three  phratrise  *  or 
firatemities,  and  each  phratria  was  subdivided  into  thirty  sections, 
called  y^vri,  equivalent  to  the  Latin  gens,  and  nearly  so  to  our 
word  dan.  The  members  of  each  ykvog  were  called  yewijraLf  and 
are  aaid  to  have  been  thirty  in  number.  That  these  gennetae 
cannot  have  been  heads  of  families  b  clear  firom  the  simple  fact, 
that  families  cannot  be  limited  in  their  number,  but  are  constantly 
either  increasing  or  decreasing ;  unless,  indeed,  care  was  taken  to 
regulate  the  number,  by  excluding  certain  fiunilies  and  admitting 
them  only  when  vacancies  occurred. 

It  is  evident  that  the  change  of  the  Attic  constituticm  which  is 
ascribed  to  Theseus  cannot  have  been  the  work  of  one  man,  but 
must  be  r^arded  as  the  gradual  result  of  circumstances  which 
may  have  required  more  than  a  century  for  fully  working  out 
their  consequences,  though  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  a  par- 

•  ^^arfU  or  ^fvr^,  etymoiogically  conneetod  with /rater  sxi<l  VrOher. 
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ticular  person,  perhaps  called  Theseus  *,  may  have  done  much  to 
bring  about  the  reform,  and  establish  it  on  a  firm  basLs. . 

We  are  not  informed  in  what  relation  the  three  classeB  of 
Athenians  stood  to  one  another.  The  name  of  the  second  mijr 
signify  that  it  consisted  of  free  landowners  or  peasants  who  culti- 
vated the  land  of  their  masters ;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  coof 
tained  neither  class  of  men  exclusively.  The  third  class  consisted 
of  all  those  who  subsisted  on  any  kind  of  industry  besides  that 
connected  with  agriculture.  It  accordingly  included  a  great 
variety  of  occupations,  which  were  held  in  very  different  d^reei 
of  esteem.  Whether  there  existed  any  political  distinction  between 
the  second  and  third  class,  is  uncertain ;  it  is  possible  that  there 
was  none  at  all,  the  distance  which  separated  both  from  the  first 
class  being  so  great  that  all  minor  gradations  may  have  been  lost 
in  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  absolute  power  of  the  nobles,  there  pro- 
bably existed  at  Athens,  as  in  most  ancient  states,  an  assembly  of 
the  people,  though  it  may  have  exercised  as  little  influence  as 
that  of  Sparta.  The  first  contests  of  the  nobles  were  not  waged 
with  the  people,  but  with  the  king.  The  legend  represents  the 
kingly  power  as  on  the  decline  even  in  the  time  of  Theseus ;  for 
that  hero  himself  is  said  to  have  been  compelled,  by  a  conspiracy 
of  the  nobles,  to  go  into  exile  with  his  family,  and  to  leave  the 
throne  to  Menestheus,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  kings.  At  a 
subsequent  period,  Thymoetes  was  forced  to  abdicate  in  favour 
of  Melanthus,  a  stranger,  who  had  no  claim  but  his  superior  merit 
After  the  death  of  Codrus,  the  nobles,  taking  advantage,  perhaps, 
of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  dispute  between  his  sons,  are 
said  to  have  abolished  the  title  of  king,  and  to  have  substituted 
for  it  that  of  archon  (dpxojv,  ruler).  This  change  does  not  seem 
to  have  affected  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  royal  prerogatives, 
except  that  the  office  became  a  responsible  one.  It  was  still  held 
for  life;  and  Medon,  the  son  of  Codrus,  was  the  first  archon. 
The  office  continued  hereditary  in  his  family ;  but  it  would  appear 
that  within  the  family  of  the  Medontids,  the  succession  was  deter- 
mined by  the  choice  of  the  nobles.  The  responsible  character  of 
the  archonship  implies  that  those  who  elected,  had  also  the  power 
of  deposing  the  chief  magistrate.  This  power,  however,  did  not 
satisfy  the  more  ambitious  spirits  among  the  nobles,  and  they 
gradually  but  steadily  advanced  towai*ds  the  accomplishment  of 
their  final  object  —  a  complete  and  equal  participation  in  the 
sovereignty.    After  twelve  reigns,  ending  with  that  of  Alcmaeon, 

♦  The  etymology  of  the  name  Thesens,  however,  seems  to  justify  the  in- 
ference that  it  is  a  mere  fiction,  invented  to  describe  a  man  who  arranged 
and  gettled  the  affairs  of  the  state. 
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in  B.  c.  752,  the  duration  of  the  archonship  was  limited  to  ten 
years;  but  it  still  continued  to  be  held  by  the  descendants  of 
Medon,  until,  through  the  guilt  or  misfortune  of  Hippomenes,  the 
fourth  decennial  archon,  they  were  deprived  of  the  privilege. 
This  change  was  soon  followed  by  one  of  much  greater  import- 
ance, for  in  B.  c.  682,  the  term  of  the  archonship  was  reduced  to 
a  single  year,  and  at  the  same  time  the  various  powers  which  had 
hitherto  been  possessed  by  one,  were  distributed  among  nine  new 
magistrates.  The  first  of  these  bore  the  distinguishing  title  of  the 
archon,  and  the  year  was  marked  by  his  name.*  He  represented 
the  majesty  of  the  state,  and  exercised  that  kind  of  jurisdiction 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  king,  as  the  common  parent 
of  his  people,  the  protector  of  families,  the  guardian  of  orphans 
and  heiresses,  and  of  the  general  rights  of  inheritance.  The 
second  archon  received  the  title  of  king  (apx*^^  j8a<riX«^c)  f ,  be- 
cause he  represented  the  king  in  his  capacity  of  high  priest  of  the 
nation.  He  regulated  the  celebration  of  the  most  solemn  festivals, 
decided  all  causes  connected  with  religion,  and  protected  the  state 
from  the  pollution  which  it  might  incur  llirough  the  heedlessness 
or  impiety  of  individuals.  The  third  archon  bore  the  title  of 
polemarchus  (^noXkfiapxos,  commander  in  war),  and  supplied  the 
place  of  the  king  as  the  leader  of  the  people  in  war,  and  the 
guardian  of  its  security  in  time  of  peace.  He  had  jurisdiction 
over  strangers  who  settled  in  Attica  and  over  fireedmen.  The 
remaining  six  archons  received  the  common  title  of  thesmothetae 
(dctrfioderai,  legislators)  i^,  not  because  they  made  the  laws,  but 
because,  in  the  absence  of  any  written  laws,  they,  by  their  de- 
cisions as  judges,  established  precedents  equivalent  to  laws  in  a 
variety  of  cases,  which  did  not  fall  imder  tiie  cognisance  of  their 
colleagues. 

This  gradual  increase  of  the  power  of  the  nobles,  and  their  final 
triumph  are  almost  the  only  events  which  fill  the  meagre  annals  of 
Attica,  for  several  centuries.  That  period,  however,  was  not,  as 
might  be  supposed,  one  of  peace  and  happiness  for  the  people  of 
Attica;  on  the  contrary,  whenever  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  what 
was  going  on,  we  perceive  a  very  different  state  of  things.  The 
reign  of  Hippomenes,  the  last  archon  of  the  faihily  of  Codrus,  was 
made  memorable  by  the  shame  of  his  daughter,  and  by  the  extra- 
ordinary punishment  which  he  inflicted  on  her  and  her  seducer ; 

*  Whence  he  was  also  called  apx**"  twoSw/uo? ,  or  o  itnSnvfAo^. 

f  In  like  manner,  the  title  of  rex  sacrorum  was  retained  at  Rome  after  the 
abolition  of  the  kingly  power ;  probably  because  in  matters  relating  to  the 
gods  it  was  thought  impious  to  make  any  important  change,  even  if  it  should 
be  merely  a  matter  of  form. 

X  Before  the  time  of  Solon  laws  are  said  to  have  been  called  ^io-^xol  Qt 
statutes ;  whereas  Solon  called  his  lawa  vomi. 
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he  is  said  to  have  shut  her  up  to  perish  of  hunger  or  by  the  fiiiy 
of  a  wild'  horse,  the  companion  of  her  confinement ;  while  the. 
seducer  was  put  to  death  bj  being  yoked  to  a  chariot.  The  nohks 
seized  the  opportunity,  deposed  Hippomenes,  and  razed  his  house 
to  the  grounds  This  story  might  seem  to  indicate  austerity  aad 
purity  of  manners  in  that  age,  but  we  are  at  the  same  time  in- 
formed that  Hippomenes  was  urged  to  this  severity  by  the  extreme 
dissoluteness  prevailing  in  his  family.  Another  event  which  breib 
through  the  obscurity  of  that  period,  is  the  legislation  of  Diaoo^ 
the  accounts  of  which  do  not  lead  us  to  suppose  that  llie  people 
enjoyed  any  great  degree  of  happiness  \mder  the  govenmient  of 
the  nobles,  or  that  their  manners  were  particularly  innooent  aad 
mild. 

The  inmiediate  occasion  which  led  to  Dracoes  l^ishttiott  in  B.C 
624  is  not  recorded,  nor  are  we  informed  of  the  motives  which  in- 
duced him  to  give  it  that  character  of  severity  to  which  it  oweffito 
chief  celebrity.    We  know,  however,  that  he  was  the  author  of 
the  first  written  laws  of  Athens ;  and  as  such  a  measure  neces- 
sarily limited  the  authority  of  the  nobles,  the  sole  expositors  and 
administrators  of  the  customary  law,  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
that  the  innovation  was  extorted  irom  them  by  the  growing  dis- 
content of  the  people.   On  the  other  hand,  Draco  no  doubt  framed 
his  code  as  much  as  possible  in  conformity  with  established  usage 
and  with  the  wishes  of  the  ruling  class,  to  which  he  hinnu^lf  he* 
longed ;  and  the  extreme  rigour  of  his  laws,  which,  as  Demades 
said,  were  written  in  blood,  was  probably  designed  to  overawe  and 
repress  the  popular  movement     The  substitution  of  a  written 
law  for  fluctuating  and  flexible  customs,  however,  was  an  import^ 
ant  step.     Draco  made  no  change  in  the  constitution,  bat  he 
transferred  cases  of  murder  or  accidental  homicide  from  the  cog- 
nisance  of  the  archons  to  magistrates  called  ^hetae   (c^roi). 
Although  Draco  himself  is  reported  to  have  said,  that   in  Us 
opinion  all  oflences,  even  the  smallest,  deserved  to  be  punished 
with  death,  still  there  were  some  for  which  he  provided  a  milder 
sentence.    Thus  an  attempt  to  change  his  laws  was  to  be  punished 
with  the  loss  of  franchise ;  and  on  another  occasion,  we  hear  of  a 
fine  of  the  value  of  ten  oxen.    Hence  we  may  perhaps  infer,  that 
the  accounts  of  the  extreme  severity  of  his  legislation  have  been 
somewhat  exaggerated ;  but  the  obscurity  in  which  the  subject  is 
involved  precludes  us  from  forming  a  correct  opinion  respecting 
it.    Draco  is  said  to  have  made  himself  so  odious  to  the  people  of 
Athens,  that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  city  and  go  to  Aegina, 
where  he  died. 

The  power  of  the  aristocracy  had  thus  received  a  shock  instead 
o/a  support  from  the  legislation  of  Draco^  and  the  discontent  of 
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the  people  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  it  would  willingly  hove  sub- 
mitted to  a  tyrant  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  intolerable  rule  of  the 
nobles,  who  were  now  threatened  from  a  quarter  where  they  pro- 
bably thought  themselves  most  secure.    In  b.c.  612,  twelve  years 
after  Draco's  legislation,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  by  one  of  their 
own  order  for  overthrowing  the  government.    It  was  headed  by 
the  eupatrid  Cylon,  distinguished  by  his  wealth  and  by  a  victory 
at  the  Olympic  games.    He  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Thea- 
genes,  the  tyrant  of  Megara,  and  conceived  the  design  of  making 
himself  master  of  Athens.    In  this  dangerous  undertaking  he  re- 
lied on  the  general  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  with  the  rule  of 
the  nobles,  which  in  other  cities  of  Greece  also  had^ed  to  the 
establishment  of  tyrannies;    At  this  period  scarcely  any  great  en- 
terprise was  undertaken  in  Greece  without  the  sanction  of  an 
oraule,  and  accordingly  Cylon  consulted  the  Delphic  god,  who 
answered,  that  he  must  seiae  tiie  citadel  of  Athens  during  the 
principal  festival  of  Zeus.  Cylon  having  gained  a  prize  at  Olympia, 
naturdlly  interpreted  this  to  mean  the  Olympic  games,  forgetting 
that  the  great  Attic  festival  in  honour  of  Zeus,  the  Diasia,  occurred 
at  a  different  period ;  and  he  proceeded  to  carry  his  plan  into 
effect  in  accordance  with  this  incorrect  notion  of  tiie  meanii^  of 
the  oracle.    With  the  aid  of  a  body  of  troops  furnished  by  Thea- 
genes  and  of  hia  partisans,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  acropolis. 
But  Cylon,  who  seems  to  have  lost  the  confidence  and  support 
of  the  people  by  employing  foreign  auxiliaries,  soon  found  himself 
besieged  by  the  forces  which  the  government  had  called  in  firom 
all  parts  of  the  country.    During  the  blockade  Cylon  and  his 
brother  made  their  escape,  but  their  adherents  were  not  so  for- 
tunate.   When  their  provisions  were  all  spent  and  some  had  died 
of  hunger,  the  remainder  abandoned  the  defence  of  the  walls  and 
withdrew  into  the  temple  of  Athene.    The  archon  Megacles  (the 
son  of  Alcmaeon)  and  his  colleagues  induced  them  to  surrender, 
on  condition  that  their  lives  should  be  spared,  for  it  was  appre- 
hended that  they  might  die  in  the  temple  and  thus  pollute  the 
sanctuary.    But  the  archons,  disregarding  their  promise,  put  their 
prisoners  to  death  when  they  had  quitted  their  asylum,  and  some 
were  even  killed  at  the  altars  of  the  Eumenides  or  Furies,  at 
which  they  had  taken  refuge.*    As  this  crime  was  committed  with 
the  sanction  of  Megacles,  who  had  thereby  become  guilty  of  a 
gross  act  of  sacrilege,  he  and  his  whole  family  were  looked  upon 
as  accursed  persons,  whose  lives  were  forfeited  to  the  gods.    All 
public  disasters  were  thenceforth  attributed  to  them  and  inter- 

*  The  aceonnt  of  this  affair  is  not  the  same  in  all  authors.    We  have 
adopted  that  of  Thucydides,  i.  126.:  but  eomp.  Pint  Sokm,  V^.\  ISLexo^^. 
71.;  and  Paoa.  vii.  25.  §  1. 
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preted  as  signs  of  the  divine  wrath.  The  surviving  partisans  of 
Cjlon  did  not  fail  to  foster  such  a  belief,  and  urged  that  the  gods 
would  never  be  appeased  until  vengeance  should  have  been  taken 
on  the  offenders.  The  excitement  thus  produced  was  another  in- 
gredient in  the  ferment  which  the  conflict  of  political  parties  had 
called  forth,  and  some  extraordinary  remedy  for  the  evils  of  tbe 
state  had  now  become  absolutely  necessary. 

To  soothe  this  excitement,  to  conciliate  the  hostile  elements  of 
society,  and  to  apply  a  thorough  cure  for  all  the  evils  from  which 
Athens  was  suffering,  required  a  man,  who  by  his  birth  as  well  u 
by  mental  superiority,  by  calm  wisdom  and  freedom  from  -preju- 
dice, could  raise  himself  above  the  strife  of  parties  and  secnre 
respect  for  the  reforms  which  he  might  think  it  necessary  to  intro- 
duce.   That  man  was  Solon,  the  son  of  Execestides,  a  descendant 
of  the  house  of  Codrus.    In  his  youth  he  is  said  to  have  embarired 
in  commercial  adventures  in  order  to  repair  his  fortunes,  which 
had  been  reduced  by  his  father's  imprudent  liberality.     It  was, 
however,  probably  not  more  the  desire  of  affluence  than  the  thirst 
of  knowledge,  that  impelled  him  to  seek  distant  shores ;  and  the 
most  valuable  fruit  of  his  travels  was  the  experience  he  collected 
of  men,  manners,  and  institutions.    He  had  become  acquainted 
and  formed  friendships  with  the  most  illustrious  men  of  the  age, 
such  as  Thales  of  Miletus,  and  Anacharsis  the  Scythian.     On  his 
return  to  Athens,  probably  not  long  after  the  Cylonian  conspiracy, 
he  found  his  country  in  a  deplorable  condition,  distracted  by  ex- 
asperated parties,  and  scarcely  able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  its  leasl 
powerful  neighbours.    An  old  enmity  existed  between  the  Dorians 
of  Megara  and  the  Athenians,  and  the  former  had  succeeded  in 
wresting  the  island  of  Salamis  from  the  latter,  who  had  beei 
repeatedly  baffled  in  their  attempts  to  recover  their  rightful  pos- 
session of  the  island.    These  losses  had  broken  the  spirit  of  the 
Athenians,  and  had  induced  them  to  pass  a  decree  which  forbade 
any  one,  under  penalty  of  death,  to  propose  the  renewal  of  so  des- 
perate an  undertaking.     Solon,  who  was  himself  a  native  of  Sala- 
mis, was  indignant  at  this  pusillanimous  policy,  and  is  said  to  have 
devised  an  extraordinary  plan  for  rousing  his  countrymen  from 
their  despondency.     He  was  endowed  with  considerable  poetical 
talent,  and  now  composed  a  poem  on  the  loss  of  Salamis.    To  elude 
the  prohibition,  he  assumed  the  demeanour  of  a  madman,   and 
rushing  into  the  market-place  recited  his  poem  to  a  crowd  of 
bystanders.*    It  contained  vehement  censure  of  the  disgrace  which 
the  Athenians  had  incurred,  and  a  summons  to  take  the  field  again 

*  The  beginning  of  this  poem,  and  many  other  fragments  of  his  nnmenras 
works,  are  still  extant.  See  Bach,  Sohnii  Athenienm»  quae  ximertiuif,  Bonn. 
1825.  ,*-~-t 
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and  vindicate  their  right  to  the  lovely  island.  The  people,  stilled 
up  by  his  ^thufdasm,  which  was  seconded  by  the  applause  of  his 
fHends,  and  especially  by  the  eloquence  of  his  young  kinsman 
Pisistratus,  immediately  repealed  the  law,  and  it  was  resolved  once 
more  to  try  the  fortune  of  arms. 

Solon  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  expedition,  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  Pisistratus.  In  a  single  campaign  he 
recovered  Salamis  by  a  stratagem,  and  drove  the  Megarians  from 
the  island,  B.C.  604 ;  Nisaea  also  appears  to  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians  at  that  time.  The  Megarians,  however,  did 
not  give  up  their  pretensions,  but  while  the  Athenians  were  occu- 
pied with  their  internal  troubles,  recovered  Nisaea  and  Salamis, 
where  500  Athenian  colonists  had  formed  settlements.  Both  par- 
ties now  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  in  dispute  to  the  arbitration 
of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Solon,  who  acted  as  spokesman  for  the 
Athenians,  satisfied  the  Lacedaemonian  commissioners  by  his  argu- 
ments, and  by  a  reference  to  a  passage  in  the  Iliad  *,  that  the  claim 
of  his  countrymen  was  just.  Athens  thenceforth  remained  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  Salamis,  for  Megara  was  soon  eclipsed 
by  the  vast  rising  power  of  her  old  rival.  Solon^s  fame  rose  still 
higher  in  consequence  of  the  part  which  he  afterwards  took  in  the 
sacred  war  against  Cirrha,  which  began  in  b.c.  594.'f' 

Athens  continued  to  be  the  scene  of  feuds  between  Megacles 
and  his  associates  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  friends  of  Cylon  on  the 
other.  Solon  now.  with  the  assistance'  of  the  moderate  nobles, 
prevailed  on  the  party  of  Megacles  to  submit  their  cause  to  the 
decision  of  a  court  of  300  men  of  their  own  order.  The  court 
pronounced  them  guilty ;  all  the  survivors  were  sent  into  exile, 
and  even  the  bones  of  the  deceased  were  taken  out  of  their  graves 
and  carried  beyond  the  frontier.  This  happened  in  b.c.  597. 
Party  feuds  however  continued  to  rage  with  unabated  fury  at 
Athens;  for  the  evil  from  which  the  state  was  suffering  lay  deeper 
and  required  a  very  different  remedy,  which  was  to  be  found  only 
in  a  new  organisation  of  the  state.  But  before  this  could  be 
undertaken,  it  was  necessary  to  purify  the  city  by  religious  cere- 
monies, and  to  allay  the  fears  of  the  superstitious  people,  who 
thought  that  enough  had  not  yet  been  done  to  propitiate  the  anger 
of  the  gods.  For  this  purpose  Solon,  by  the  advice  of  the  Pythia, 
invited  Epimenides  of  Crete,  who  was  renowned  far  and  wide  for 
his  wisdom  and  magic  powers,  to  come  to  Athens.  This  venerated 
person  was  received  with  a  reverence  which  insured  his  success. 
He  performed  certain  religious  rites  which  soothed  the  fears  of  the 

*  He  is  said  to  have  committed  the  patriotic  fraad  of  forging  the  line  in 
the  Iliad,  iL  558,  to  which  he  appealed. 
t  See  above,  p.  105. 
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people,  and  among  which  a  human  sacrifice  is  mentioned;  he 
founded  a  temple  to  the  Eumenides  on  the  Areopagus,  and  two 
altars  to  Hjbris  and  Anaideia,  the  two  malignant  powers  under 
whose  influence  Athens  had  been  suffering  fbr  years.  He  farther 
imposed  restraints  on  the  profuse  expense  with  which  private  per- 
sons celebrated  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  on  the  extravagant 
signs  of  grief  which  women  used  to  display  at  funerals.  When  be 
had  accomplished  his  great  work,  he  was  dismissed  with  tokens  of 
the  warmest  gratitude ;  but  he  declined  all  the  honours  which  the 
Athenians  were  ready  to  ^ower  upon  him,  and  the  only  boon  ke 
requested  was,  for  himself  a  branch  from  the  sacred  olive-tree^ 
which  was  believed  to  have  been  planted  on  the  acropolis  bf 
Athena,  and  for  his  country,  perpetual  friendship  between  Athens 
and  Cnossos. 

By  this  preliminary  process  the  minds  of  the  Athenians  were 
tranquillised,  and  they  were  enabled  to  consider  their  afiairs  with 
calnmess  and  without  angry  passions.  It  had  removed  the  ima- 
ginary evils,  but  the  real  ones  yet  remained  to  be  remedied.  The 
nobles,  who  wielded  all  the  powers  of  government,  had  reduced  a 
great  part  of  the  class  engaged  in  agriculture  to  a  state  of  abject 
dependence ;  the  political  rights  of  this  class  were  little  more  than 
nominal ;  they  held  even  their  personal  freedom  by  a  precaciona 
tenure,  and  were  frequently  reduced  to  actual  slavery.  The 
snudler  proprietors,  impoverished  by  bad  times  or  casual  disasters, 
were  compelled  to  bon*ow'money  at  high  interest,  and  to  mortgage 
their  lands  to  the  rich,  or  to  receive  them  back  as  tenants  npon 
hard  terms.  A  noble  was  enabled  by  law  to  seize  the  person  o{ 
his  insolvent  debtor  and  to  sell  him  as  a  slave.  Numbers  had  thu 
been  torn  from  their  homes  and  families  and  condenmed  to  end 
their  days  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  master.  Others  were  eren 
obliged  to  sell  their  own  children.  This  state  of  things  must  have 
affected  Solon  in  the  same  way  as,  at  a  later  period,  a  similar  con* 
dition  of  society  at  Rome  did  the  elder  Gracchus,  who  was  thus 
aroused  to  take  his  stand  against  the  insatiable  avarice  of  the 
Iloman  grandees.  Those  who  groaned  under  this  tyranny  were 
eager  only  for  a  change,  and  unconcerned  about  the  means  by 
which  it  might  be  effected.  But  the  population  of  Attica  was  not 
simply  composed  of  these  two  classes.  The  eupatridae  or  noble 
landowners,  who  as  a  faction  were  called  TrtSiaXoi  or  vtouXc^  becanse 
their  estates  lay  mostly  in  the  fertile  plains,  were  anxious  to  keep 
things  in  their  existing  state.  The  hilly  districts  in  the  north  and 
east  of  Attica  were  occupied  by  shepherds  and  poor  peasants 
(dioLKptoi  or  vTrtpdicpioi)  who,  though  they  do  not  seem  to  have  suf- 
fered any  of  those  evils  which  the  rapacity  and  hard-heartedness 
of  the  powerful  had  inflicted  on  the  lowland  peasantry,  were  of  a 
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more  democratic  temper,  and  wished  for  a  reyoludon  which  should 
place  them  on  a  level  with  the  rich.  The  men  of  the  coast  (irdpa^ 
Xoi),  in  the  port  towns  from  Piraeus  to  Cape  Sunion,  who  probably 
consisted  munlj  of  those  who  subsisted  bj  commerce  and  by  the 
exercise  of  the  mechanical  arts,  were  averse  to  violent  measures, 
but  were  desirous  of  a  reform  in  the  constitution,  which  should 
remove  all  reasonable  grounds  of  complaint,  and  should  admit  a 
larger  number  to  the  enjo7ment*of  those  rights  which  were  now 
engrossed  and  abused  by  a  few. 

Solon's  reputation  pointed  him  out  as  the  man  most  capable  of 
remedying  tiie  disorders  of  the  state.  He  was  therefore  chosen, 
with  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  parties,  to  mediate  between 
them ;  and  imder  the  legal  title  of  archon  he  was  invested  with  full 
authority  to  frame  a  new  constitution  and  code  of  laws,  b.c.  594. 
Such  an  office  under  such  circumstances  conferred  almost  un- 
limited power,  and  an  ambitious  man  might  easily  have  abused  it 
|o  make  himself  tyrant  of  the  state.  His  friends  are  said  to  have 
suggested  this  plan  to  him,  but  he  was  not  tempted  to  betray  the 
sacred  trust  reposed  in  him ;  instead  of  harbouring  any  selfish 
scheme,  he  bent  all  his  thoughts  and  energies  to  the  execution  of 
the  great  task  he  had  undertaken. 

This  task  consisted  of  two  parts :  the  first  and  most  pressing 
business  was  to  relieve  the  present  distress  of  the  commonalty ; 
the  second,  to  provide  against  the  recurrence  of  the  same  or 
similar  evils,  by  regulating  the  rights  and  duties  of  all  the  citizens 
according  to  just  principles.  In  regard  to  the  first,  he  adopted 
a  middle  course  between  the  revolutionary  schemes  of  the  people 
and  the  selfish  views  of  the  privileged  class,  who  wished  to  re- 
tain all  that  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  His  first  measure  was 
a  disburdening  ordinance  ((TfuraxOcia),  which  relieved  the  debtor, 
partly  by  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest,  and  partly  by  lower- 
ing the  standard  of  the  silver  coinage,  whereby  a  debtor  saved 
more  than  one-fourth  in  every  payment.'*'  He  also  released  the 
pledged  lands  from  their  incumbrances,  and  restored  them  in  full 
property  to  their  owners.  Finally,  he  abolished  the  cruel  law  by 
which  a  creditor  might  enslave  his  debtor,  and  restored  those  who 
were  pining  at  home  in  such  bondage,  to  freedom.  Those  who 
had  sold  their  debtors  into  foreign  countries,  seem  to  have  been 
compelled  to  ransom  them  at  their  own  expense.  If  any  one 
should  think  that  in  these  regulations  Solon  did  not  pay  sufficient 
regard  to  the  rights  of  property,  he  must  remember  that  Solon 
had  been  chosen  as  an  arbitrator,  to  whom  all  parties  had  volun- 

*  Plat.  Sol,  15,  states  that  he  made  the  mina,  which  before  contained 
73  drachms,  to  contain  100 ;  that  is,  that  he  made  73  old  drachms  to  b« 
worth  100  new  ones. 
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tarily  submitted  their  claims,  and  to  whom  they  had  giyen  foil 
power  to  act  in  the  manner  which  he  thought  best  for  die  good  of 
the  state. 

After  this  Solon  entered  upon  his  second  and  more  difficult  tuk. 
He  began  by  repealing  the  laws  of  Draco,  except  those  whi6h  com* 
cerned  the  repression  of  bloodshed  and  murder.  It  was,  perfaa{ii» 
in  consequence  of  this  abolition,  that  he  published  an  amneityf 
which  restored  those  citizens  who  had  been  deprived  of  tfacir 
franchise  for  lighter  offences,  and  recalled  those  who  had  been  sent 
into  exile.  This  act  of  grace  seems  to  have  included  the  members 
of  the  family  of  Megacles,  or  the  Alcmaeonids,  as  they  are  nan 
commonly  called.  The  four  ancient  tribes  were  retained  with  sQ 
their  subdivisions ;  but  it  would  appear  that  Solon  admitted  as  new 
citizens  such  foreigners  as  had  settled  in  the  country  with  their 
whole  family  and  substance,  and  had  given  up  all  connection  with 
their  native  land.  But  the  distinguishing  feature  of  his  constitu- 
tion was  the  substitution  of  property  for  birth,  as  the  standard  tf 
determine  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  citizens.  This  change^ 
though  its  consequences  were  most  important,  probably  produrad 
little  alteration  at  the  time,  as  wealth  and  birth  generally  concurred 
in  the  same  person.  According  to  their  property  then,  Sdon 
divided  all  Athenian  citizens  into  four  classes.  The  first  conmsted 
of  persons  whose  estates  yielded  a  net  yearly  income  or  rent  of  £00 
measures  of  dry  or  liquid  produce  (TrevraKotnofisdifiVM*^ ;  the  second 
class  contained  those  whose  income  amounted  to  300  measures, 
and  who  were  called  knights  (iTrnfjq  or  Ittttcic),  as  being  accounted 
able  to  keep  a  war-horse.  The  members  of  ike  third  class  had  an 
annual  revenue  of  200,  or  more  probably  150  measures,  and  were 
termed  ^tvyiTm,  because  they  were  supposed  to  keep  a  yoke  of 
oxen  for  the  plough.  The  fourth  class,  called  d^rcc,compr^ended 
all  whose  incomes  fell  below  that  of  the  third,  and  appears  to  have 
consisted  of  hired  labourers  in  husbandry.  The  highest  offices  at 
the  state  were  accessible  only  to  members  of  the  first  class ;  some 
lower  offices  were  no  doubt  lefl  open  to  the  second  and  third 
classes ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  second  had  any  rights  or 
privileges  not  belonging  to  the  third.  These  classes,  however, 
were  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  mode  of  their  militaiy 
service ;  the  second  class  furnished  the  cavalry,  and  the  third  the 
heavy-armed  infantry.  As  their  rights  were  inferior  to  those  of 
the  first  class,  so  their  burdens  were  lighter ;  for  they  were  as- 
sessed,  not  in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  incomes,  but 
at  a  much  lower  rate,  the  nominal  value  of  their  property  being 

•  The  measure,  /u«J«/uyof ,  here  spoken  of,  is  about  six  pints  mora  than  a 
boflheL 
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for  this  purpose  reduced  below  the  truth,  that  of  the  knights  by 
one-sixth,  and  that  of  the  third  class  hj  one-third.  The  fourth 
class  was  excluded  from  all  public  offices,  and  served  in  the  army 
only  as  light  troops ;  in  later  times  they  were  employed  in  man- 
ning the  fleets.  They  paid  no  direct  contributions,  but  were 
allowed  to  take  part  iu  the  popular  assembly  as  well  as  in  the 
courts  in  which  justice  was  administered  by  the  people. 

This  classification  takes  no  notice  of  any  other  than  landed  pro- 
perty ;  and  it  is  probable  that  all  those  whose  wealth  consisted  in 
capital,  were  placed  on  a  level  with  the  members  of  the  fourth 
dass.  In  this  manner,  every  order  of  citizens  had  its  place  as- 
signed to  it,  the  object  of  the  legislator  being  to  give  to  the  com- 
monalty such  a  share  of  power  as  would  enable  it  to  protect  itself, 
and  to  the  wealthy  as  much  as  was  necessary  for  maintaining  their 
dignity,  or  for  rulhig  the  people  without  oppressing  them.  The  ma- 
gistrates retained  'their  ancient  powers,  but  became  responsible 
for  the  exercise  of  them,  not  to  their  own  body,  but  to  the  go- 
verned. The  judicial  functions  of  the  archons  were,  perhaps, 
preserved  in  their  full  extent,  but  appeals  were  allowed  from  their 
jurisdiction  to  popular  courts,  numerously  composed,  and  filled 
indiscriminately  from  all  classes.  The  democratic  element  which 
was  powerful  in  the  assembly  and  in  the  judicial  courts,  and  which 
in  the  end  overruled  every  other  power  in  the  state,  was,  in  the 
legislator's  opinion,  to  be  checked  by  two  great  councils,  that  of 
the  Four  Hundred,  and  that  of  the  Areopagus. 

The  institution  of  the  senate  (/3ovX^)  of  Four  Hundred  is  uni- 
formly assigned  to  Solon ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  before 
his  time  a  senate  or  council  of  nobles  existed,  though  we  do  not 
know  its  number,  nor  whether  it  represented  the  four  tribes ; 
Solon  increased  this  council  to  the  number  of  four  hundred,  and 
gave  it  a  more  popular  constitution  by  ordaining  that  its  members 
were  to  betaken  from  the  first  three  classes,  each  of  the  four  tribes 
furnishing  one  hundred.  As  the  members  of  this  council  were  in  all 
probability  elected,  and  ^  a  large  portion  of  the  population  was  ex- 
cluded from  it,  the  body  must  have  been  of  an  aristocratic,  rather 
than  of  a  democratic  temper.  Besides  the  fitness  for  their  office,  as 
inferred  from  their  propcorty,  age  also  was  taken  into  consideration, 
none  being  eligible  under  thirty.  They  held  their  dignity  for  only 
one  year,  at  the  end  of  which  they  were  liable  to  render  a  general 
account  of  their  conduct,  and  to  meet  the  charges  which  might  be 
brought  against  them.  As  the  senate  was  mainly  designed  to  re* 
strain  and  guide  the  enlarged  powers  of  the  popular  assembly,  the 
principal  part  of  its  business  was  to  prepare  the  measures  which 
were  to  be  submitted  to  the  votes  of  the  people,  and  to  preside 
orer  its  deliberations.    The  senate  was  divided  into  sections  called 
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prytanes  (TrpuTaviig),  succeeding  one  another  throughoiit  the  jeir, 
as  the  representatives  of  the  whole  body.  Each  section  during 
its  term  assembled  daily  in  its  session-house  (irpvraytlov)  to  attend 
to  its  duties.  The  members  were  entertained  at  a  common  taUe, 
together  with  the  guests  of  the  state,  who  enjoyed  that  privilege 
either  by  virtue  of  some  office,  or  as  a  reward  of  merit.  Bendes 
the  functions  above  mentioned,  the  senate  also  possessed  powen 
connected  with  the  finances  and  other  subjects  of  administration* 
Thus  it  had  the  power  of  issuing  ordinances  or  edicts,  which  ood^ 
tinned  in  force  for  the  current  year,  and  of  infiicljng  fines  to  t 
certain  amount  at  discretion. 

The  Areopagus  likewise  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Solon, 
though  it  is  certain  that  he  only  made  some  changes  in  its  consti* 
tution ;  but  of  this  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  According  to  Solon*9 
theory,  the  people  in  its  assembly  was  little  more  than  the  cnrgtn 
of  the  senate,  as  it  could  act  only  upon  propositions  (irpo&nXc^ 
fiara)  laid  before  it  by  the  latter.  But,  unlike  the  Spartan  as- 
sembly, that  of  Athens  had  not  only  the  right  of  adopting  and 
rejecting,  but  also  of  modifying  or  amending  the  measures  pro- 
posed, without  sending  them  back  for  the  acceptance  of  the  s^ate. 
in  their  altered  form.  The  ordinary  assemblies  seem  to  have  beai 
held  at  most  once  in  every  month,  and  certainly  did  not  at  first 
excite  as  lively  an  interest  as  in  later  times ;  it  was  even  found 
necessary  to  punish  those  citizens  who  neglected  the  duty  of 
attending  the  meetings.  The  votes  were  taken  by  show  of  hands 
(x^tporovia)  and  without  any  distinction  of  classes;  the  vote  of 
the  humblest  Athenian  being  of  as  much  weight  as  that  of  the 
wealthiest  noble,  and  every  voter  was  allowed  to  speak.  The 
exercise  of  the  right  of  taking  part  in  the  assembly  b^an  at  tiie 
age  of  twenty ;  but  those  who  were  past  fifty,  were  called  upon 
to  express  their  opinion  first.  No  fixed  number  of  voters  appears. 
to  have  been  necessary,  except  in  a  few  cases  which  required  the 
presence  of  at  least  6000  citizens. 

■  For  the  purpose  of  exercising  the  judicial  power  which  Solon 
gave  to  the  people,  a  body  of  6000  citizens  was  every  year  created 
by  lot  to  form  a  supreme  court,  called  heliaea  (ijXiaca),  which  was 
divided  into  several  smaller  ones,  not  limited  to  any  precise 
number  of  persons.  Every  citizen  who  had  the  right  to  take  a 
part  in  the  popular  assembly,  and  had  attained  the  age  of  thirty, 
might  become  a  member  of  this  court.  It  was  thus  a  select 
portion  of  the  larger  body,  and  Solon  seems  to  have  viewed  it 
rather  as  the  guardian  of  the  constitution,  than  as  the  minister  of 
tlie  laws,  as  we  must  infer  from  the  oath  prescribed  to  the  he- 
liastac.  The  peculiar  sphere  of  action  of  these  popular  courts,  as 
representatives  of  the  people,  lay  in  questions  relating  to  political 
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offences,  especiallj  in  prosecutions  instituted  a^nsit  authors  of 
illegal  measures.  For  anj  one  who  had  caused  a  decree  to  be 
passed,  which  was  afterwards  found  to  be  inconsistent  with  ex- 
isting laws,  or  with  the  public  interest,  was  held  responsible  for 
his  conduct,  and  if  convicted  within  a  year  after  the  passing  of 
his  measure,  was  liable  to  punishment.  A  decree  of  the  popular 
assembly  might  thus  be  reversed  by  the  heliaea. 

Solon  was  too  wise  a  man  to  believe  that  the  laws  which  he 
enacted  could  remain  in  force  at  all  times,  and  under  altered 
circumstances ;  accordingly  he  made  regulations  subjecting  them 
to  perpetual  revision.  At  the  first  popular  assembly  in  every 
year,  proposals  were  received  from  any  person  for  a  change  in  the 
existing  laws.  If  such  a  proposal  seemed  to  be  useful  or  desir- 
able, the  third  ordinary  meeting  of  the  year  might  appoint  a 
committee  of  l^islation  (vofi69irai),  drawn  by  lot  from  the  heliaea, 
to  examine  the  merits  of  the  proposal.  This  conmiittee  then  pro- 
ceeded according  to  the  forms  of  a  legal  trial ;  and  if  the  proposal 
was  approved  of,  it  came  immediately  into  force,  but  its  author 
was  still  responnble  for  it.  The  thesmothetae  also  w^re  enjoined 
constantly  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  laws,  and  to  bring  before 
the  committee  of  legislation  any  imperfections  which  they  might 
discover. 

'  Solon*s  legislaticm  was  of  so  simple  a  nature,  that  he  thought 
every  man  endowed  with  the  ordinary  degree  of  intelligence  quali- 
fied to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  fellow-men.  Lawyers  in  our  sense, 
therefore,  did  not. exist  at  Athens,  nor  wad  there  any  distinctioii 
between  the  province  of  the  judge  and  that  of  the  jury.  Solon 
considered  that  every  citizen  ought  to  be  interested  in  the  main- 
tenance of  order  and  justice  ;  and  hence  he  encouraged  every  one 
to  come  forwai*d  as  prosecutor  in  cases  affecting  the  interest  of 
the  state;  but  that  he  did  not  intend  to  promote  a  spirit  of 
litigation  in  general,  is  clear  from  his  institution  of  the  public 
arbitrators  (^tatriirat),  a  body  of  persons  past  the  age  of  sixty, 
who  were  annually  appointed  by  lot.  Before  them  all  private 
causes  might  be  brought,  and  from  them,  when  they  were  chosen 
with  the  consent  of  both  parties,  no  appeal  was  allowed. 

The  council  of  the  Areopagus,  or  the  Hill  of  Ares,  so  called 
fr^m  an  eminence  on  the  western  side  of  the  acropolis,  where  its 
sittings  were  held'*',  had  fr(»n  time  immemorial  been  a  highly 
revered  court  of  criminal  justice,  which  took  cognisance  of  cases 
of  wilful  murder,  maiming,  poisoning,  and  arson.  It  was  held  in 
the  open  air«    Its  forms  and  modes  of  proceeding  were  peculiarly 

•  Hence  it  is  sometimes  called  h  «w  0ou\iif  "the  upper  council."  to  dis- 
tinguish it  firom  the  senate^  or  council  of  four  hundred. 
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rigid  and  solemn ;  and  the  defendant  was  kept  closely  to  the  pomt 
at  issue.  Both  parties  were  obliged  to  affirm  the  truth  of  thor 
allegations  with  the  most  awful  oaths ;  but  before  sentence  mt 
passed  the  culprit  might  evade  its  consequences  bj  going  into 
voluntary  exile.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the  constitution  of  the 
Areopagus,  Such  as  we  find  it  subsequently,  is  the  work  of  SoIod, 
or  whether  he  only  retained  the  ancient  regulations.  Henceforth 
the  vacancies  occurring  in  the  council  were  filled  by  the  archoiis 
who  had  discharged  their  office  with  approved  fidelity,  and  thqr 
held  their  seats  for  life.  Solon,  moreover,  extended  die  powers 
of  this  venerable  body,  by  erecting  it  into  a  supreme  council^  with 
a  superintending  and  controlling  authority  over  almost  every  pirt 
of  the  social  system.  Thus  it  became  the  guardian  of  the  puUic 
morals  and  religion,  and  kept  watch  over  the  education  and 
conduct  of  the  citizens.  It  is,  however,  extremely  difiSicnlt  pre- 
cisely to  define  the  limits  of  its  powers,  and  it  was  probably 
Solon's  intention  to  leave  them  in  that  obscure  and  undefined 
state,  with  a  view  to  magnify  its  authority  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people;  for  its  strength  rested  on  public  opinion,  not  on  any 
written  law.  When  the  votes  of  the  council  were  equally  divided 
in  any  case,  the  herald  cast  a  white  stone  into  the  urn  in  ftvonr 
of  the  accused,  just  as  Athene  was  believed  to  have  procured  the 
acquittal  of  Orestes ;  and  hence  this  vote  was  called  the  vote  of 
Athene  (o  'AOrivag  \^^0oc). 

Our  knowledge  of  the  civil  and  penal  codes  which  Solon  intro- 
duced, is  very  scanty  and  fragmentary,  and  we  shall  draw  at- 
tention to  a  few  points  only,  connected  with  education  and  the 
state  of  manners  at  Athens.  He  did  not  think  it  desirable  to 
exercise  that  minute  control  over  the  citizens  which  Lycuigiu 
had  established  at  Sparta.  Up  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Athenian  youth  was  lefl  entirely  to  his  parents  or 
guardians.  During  the  next  two  years  he  was  obliged  to  be 
trained  in  gymnastic  exercises,  under  publicly  appointed  ma8te^^ 
who  kept  him  subject  to  a  discipline  little  less  severe  than  that  of 
Sparta.  At  eighteen  he  might  become  master  of  his  patrimonji 
and  entered  upon  his  apprenticeship  in  arms;  he  had  to  keep 
watch  in  the  towns  and  fortresses  on  the  frontier  and  the  coast, 
and  perform  any  task  which  might  be  imposed  upon  him  fyt  the 
protection  of  his  country.  It  appears  that  at  this  stage  his  wmm 
was  entered  in  the  list  of  citizens  (Xti^iapx^bv  ypafAfiareXov)^  and 
he  had  to  take  the  military  oath,  by  which  he  pledged  himself 
never  to  disgrace  his  arms,  nor  to  desert  his  comrade ;  to  fight  to 
the  last  in  defence  of  Attica,  its  altars,  and  its  hearths ;  to  leave 
hb  country  not  m  worse,  but  in  better,  plight  than  he  found  it; 
to  obey  the  magistrates  and  the  laws^  and  resist  all  attempts  to 
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subyert  them ;  and  to  respect  the  religion  of  his  ancestors.  At 
the  end  of  these  two  years  he  was  admitted  to  all  the  rights  and 
duties  of  a  citizen  for  which  the  law  did  not  prescribe  a  more, 
advanced  age*  TiU  the  end  of  his  sixtieth  year  he  was  liable  to 
be  called  out  to  perform  military  service.  The  general  object  of 
Solon's  regulations  r^arding  the  female  sex  was  to  restrain  the 
license  it  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  often  abused;  and  officers, 
were  iqjpointed  to  enforce  the  observance  of  them.  Women  were 
forbidden  to  go  abroad  with  more  than  three  changes  of  apparel 
and  a  certain  quantity  of  provisions,  to  pass  through  the  street  by 
night,  otherwise  than  in  a  carriage  and  with  a  light  carried  before 
them,  and  to  wail  with  frantic  or  studied  vehemence  at  funerals. 
These  regulations  seem  to  show,  that  in  the  time  of  Solon  women 
were  not  subject  to  that  jealous  seclusion  with  which,  in  later 
ages,  they  are  generally  believed  to  have  been  confined  to  their 
homes. 

Solon  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  perceive  the  advan- 
tageous position  of  Athens  for  beccnning  a  maritime  power,  and  to 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Attic  navy.  He  charged  the. 
forty-eight  sections,  called  naucrariae  (vavjcpap/ai),  into  which  the 
tribes  had  been  divided  for  financial  purposes,  each  with  the 
equipment  of  a  galley,  as  well  as  with  the  mounting  of  two  horse- 
men. He  also  gave  active  encouragement  to  trade  and  manu- 
factures, and  with  this  view  invited  foreigners  to  settle  in  Attica, 
by  the  assurance  of  protection  and  large  privil^es.  These  resi- 
dent aliens  (/ceroicoi),  however,  were  still  kept  distinct  from  the 
citizens;  they  were  not  allowed  to  acquire  landed  property  in 
Attica ;  their  burdens  were  heavier,  and  some  of  them  were  pe- 
culiar. Each  had  to  pay  a  small  alien-tax  (fierouetov),  and  to  place 
liimaAlf  under  the  guardianship  of  a  citizen,  who  was  his  repre- 
sentatiye  in  the  courts  of  justice.  Certain  duties,  also,  were 
imposed  upon  them,  which  seem  to  have  been  devised  to  remind 
them  of  their  position.  Many,  however,  were  admitted  to  the 
franchise,  and  others,  who  had  gained  the  favour  of  the  people, 
vere  exempted  from  their  peculiar  burdens  as  aliens. 

The  condition  of  slaves  in  Attica  was,  at  least  in  later  times, 
less  wretched  than  in  other  parts  of  Greece ;  but  it  is  imknown 
how  fiur  Solon  may  have  contributed  to  this  state  of  things.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  at  an  eaiiy  age  a  slave  was  entitled  to  claim 
the  protection  of  the  law  against  the  cruelty  of  a  brutal  master, 
who  might  be  compelled  to  transfer  him  to  another  owner.  But 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  SoLom  sanctioned  the  atrocious  abuse 
to  which  a  slave  was  subject  in  the  Athenian  courts,  where,  at  the 
discretion  of  either  party,  evidence  might  be  wrung  from  b^  V) 
torture ;  and  his  evidence,  even  when  offered  fredy^  'VtA  ^«»tnfi^ 
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worthless  until  it  had  been,  sifted  hj  the  rack.  On  this  point 
Solon  did  not  rise  above  his  age  and  country,  for  even  aliens  were 
exposed  to  the  same  treatment. 

The  laws  of  Solon  were  inscribed  on  wooden  tablets,  amnged 
in  pjramidal  blocks,  turning  on  an  axb* :  at  first  they  were  kept 
in  the  acropolis ;  but  afterwards,  for  greater  oonvenienoe  of  in- 
spection, were  brought  down  to  the  Prytaneum.  It  is  said  lint, 
after  the  completion  of  his  legislation,  Solon,  to  escape  from  over- 
curious  inquirers  and  cavillers,  withdrew  from  Athens  for  apeiiod 
of  ten  years,  and  visited  Asia  Minor,  Cyprus,  and  Egypt.  iSuria; 
his  travels  he  is  reported  to  have  become  acquainted  with  Croesni) 
king  of  Lydia,  and  Amasis,  the  ruler  of  Egypt ;  but  as  neither  of 
these  princes  can  have  ascended  the  throne  before  b.g.  57% 
Solon*s  travels,  if  they  are  an  historical  fact,  must  be  assigned  to 
a  much  later  date ;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  far  more  likely  that,  after 
the  completion  of  his  work,  the  legislator  remained  at  Athens  lis- 
some years,  to  watch  its  working  and  to  see  its  principles  gaining 
hold  of  the  popular  mind,  than  that  he  immediatelj  quitted  hii 
country. 

On  his  return  to  Athens,  about  b.  c.  562,  he  found  that  fiustkm 
had  been  actively  engaged  in  attempting  to  pervert  and  undo  hii 
work.    The  three  parties  of  the  Plain,  the  Coast,  and  the  Hi^- 
lands,  had  revived  their  ancient  feuds.     The  first  of  them  WM 
now  headed  by  Lycurgus,  the  second  by  Megacles  (a  grandson  of 
the  archon  who  had  brought  the  curse  upon  his  house),  and  the 
third  bj  Pisistratua,  Solon's  kinsman  and  the  friend  of  his  youth. 
Solon  had  early  detected  the  designs  of  Pisistratus,  but  in  vsm 
endeavoured  to  avert  the  danger  by  attempting  to  reconcile  the 
chiefs  of  the  factions ;  and  Pisistratus  waited  only  for  an  opptK' 
tunity  to  carry  out  his  plans.     He  had  resolved  to  renew  the 
enterprise  of  Cylon,  in  which  his  noble  birth,  his  eloquence,  sad 
munificence  towards  the  poorer  citizens,  promised  him  befcfcff 
success.    When  his  scheme  appeared  to  be  ripe  for  action,  he 
one  day  drawn  in  a  chariot  into  the  public  place,  his  own 
and  his  mules  disfigured  by  recent  wounds,  inflicted,  as  the  seqndi 
showed,  by  his  own  hands ;  these  he  displayed  to  the  mnltitadoi 
telling  them  that  he  had  narrowly  escaped  a  band  of  nifTBrniin*] 
who  had  been  employed  to  murder  the  friend  of  the  people. 
While  the  indignation  of  the  multitude  was  fresh,  an  aissemhlj 
was  called  by  his  partisans,  in  which  one  of  them  brought  forwari 
the  motijoa,  that  a  guard  of  fifty  citizens,  armed  with  clubs^  shonUl' 
be  appointed  to  protect  the  person  of  Pisistratus.    Solon  was  the 

*  "A^onc,  KvfZaif,    According  to  some,  the  a^nt;  contained  the  idvil  lair% 
«flj  the  xi/Ciif  the  religioos  ones.  .    ..i        [ 
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only  man  who  ventured  to  oppose  this  proposal ;  but  as  all  who 
thought  like  him  did  not  dare  to  brave  the  danger  of  expressing 
their  opinicm,  the  body-guard  was  decreed.  As  the  people  did 
not  pay  much  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  Pisistratus  made 
ttse  of  the  means  thus  placed  at  his  disposal,  he  raised  a  force  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  acropolis.  Megacles  and  the  Alcmaeo- 
nids  left  the  city.  Solon,  after  an  ineffectual  effort  to  rouse  the 
peo{^e  against  the  tjnrant,  laid  his  arms  before  his  door,  as  a  sign 
that  he  had  made  his  last  exertion  in  behalf  of  liberty  and  the 
laws.  Lycurgus  and  his  party  seem  for  a  time  to  have  quietly 
submitted  to  the  authority  of  Pisistratus,  waiting  only  for  a  fa-' 
vourable  opportunity  of  overthrowing  him.  This  happened  in 
B.C.  560. 

Like  most  of  the  Gretk  tyrants,  Pisistratus  was  satisfied  with 
the  substance  of  power,  avoiding  all  display  of  it.  He  made  no 
visible  changes  in  the  constitutioiii  affected  in  his  own  person  the 
demeanour  of  a  private  citizen,  and  submitted  to  the  laws  by 
appearing  before  the  Areopagus  to  answer  a  charge  of  murder, 
which,  however^  the  accuser  did  not  think  fit  to  prosecute.  He 
even  continued  to  court  the  friendship  and  to  ask  the  advice  of 
Solon,  who  seems  to  have  endured  the  usurpation,  because  he  saw 
no  alternative  between  tyranny  and  anarchy.  According  to  the 
most  authentic  account,  Solon  died  in  B.C.  659,  the  very  year  after 
this  revolution.  In  the  mean  time,  Lycurgus  formed  a  coalition 
with  Megades,  and  their  united  efforts  compelled  Pisistratus  to 
quit  Athens.  How  long  his  first  tyrannis  lasted  is  uncertain, 
though  it  was  probably  not  much  more  than  one  year. 

How  little  the  coalition  could  depend  upon  the  pe<^le,  however, 
soon  became  evident ;  for  when  the  property  of  the  exiled  tyrant 
was  exposed  to  public  sale,  no  one  could  be  found  to  bid  for  it, 
but  CaUias,  an  ancestor  of  Alcibiades.  The  union  between  Ly- 
curgas  and  Megacles,  moreover,  could  not  last  long ;  and  at  the 
end  of  five  years,  M^acles,  finding  himself  imable  to  secure  all 
the  advantages  he  had  expected,  made  overtures  of  reconciliation 
to  Pisistratus,  and  offered  to  bestow  on  him  the  hand  of  his  daugh- 
ter and  to  assist  him  in  recovering  the  station  which  he  had  lost. 
Pisistratus  accepted  the  proposal,  though  he  was  long  past  the 
prime  of  life,  and  the  father  of  three  sons  and  a  daughter  by  a 
former  marriage.  A  plan  was  now  concerted  for  the  rest(»ration 
of  Pisistratus,  which  struck  even  Herodotus  by  its  childish  sim- 
plicity. A  tall  comely  woman,  named  Phya,  was  arrayed  in  a 
complete  suit  of  armour,  and  riding  in  the  same  chariot  with 
Pisistratus,  brought  him  back  to  Athens,  where  she  was  believed 
to  be  the  goddess  Athene,  conducting  her  favourite  \o  V<ec  owtk 
citadel.    This  spectacle,  however,  was  probably  dcrnaedi  cfc^-^  V> 
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add  unusual  solemnity  to  the  entrance  of  PiAistmtufl,   and  to 
suggest  the  reflection  Uiat  he  was  restored  hj  the  especial  fknm 
of  heaven.    But  the  probability  of  the  story  is  diminished  by  the 
addition,  that  Pisistratus  rewarded  the  woman,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  a  garland-seller,  for  her  services,  by  giving  her  in  maniage 
to  one  of  his  sons.     Pisistratus  himself,  according  to  the  compact, 
married  the  daughter  of  Megacles ;  but  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  he  did  not  treat  her  as  his  wife,  and  that  he  had  no  intentioo 
of  really  uniting  his  blood  with  that  of  a  family  which  Was  believed 
to  lie  under  a  curse.    The  Alcmaeonids  were  indignant  at  the 
affront,  and  determined  once  more  to  make  common  cause  with 
Lycurgus.     Pisistratus,  unable  to  resbt  the  combined  power  of 
his  enemies,  was  again  driven  into  exile,  and  went  to  Cretria  in 
Euboea.    The  second  tyrannis  had  probably  lasted  not  more  thio 
two  years,  and  he  now  deliberated  with  his  sons  whether  he  should 
not  abandon  all  thoughts  of  returning  to  Attica.    But  Hippiia, 
the  eldest,  prevailed  on  his  father  again  to  make  head  against  his 
enemies.     He  had  large  possessions  in  Thrace,  and  had  greit 
interest  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  especially  at  Argos  and  Hiebes, 
which  latter  distinguished  itself  by  the  liberality  of  its  subsidies. 
By  the  end  of  ten  years  he  had  completed  his  preparations;  t 
body  of  mercenaries  was  brought  to  him  from  Argos,  and  Lyg- 
damis,  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the  island  of  Nazos^  came 
to  his  aid  with  all  the  troops  and  money  he  could  raise.     THth 
these  he  sailed  from  Eretria,  and  landed  on  the  {dain  of  Marathon. 
The  government  of  his  enemies  had  not  been  popular  at  Atiieitf 
during  his  absence,  and  his  numerous  friends  in  the  city  and 
country  flocked  to  his  camp  as  soon  as  he  arrived.    Meg^acles  and 
Lycurgus  hastily  collected  their  forces,  but  at  noon  they  were 
taken  by  surprise  on  their  road  from  Athens  to  Marathon,  for 
they  showed  as  little  of  watchfidness  in  the  field,  as  of  forethou^ 
in  their  counsels.    Pisistratus,  instead  of  following  up  his  victoiy 
and  slaughtering  his  flying  enemies,  proclaimed  a  general  anmestj 
on  condition  of  their  dispersing  quietly  to  their  homes.     The 
leaders  of  the  hostile  factions  finding  themselves  deserted  by 
nearly  all,  abandoned  the  city,  and  left  their  opponent  undisputed 
master  of  Athens. 

What  he  had  so  hardly  won  he  determined  to  hold  henceforth 
with  a  firm  grasp :  he  no  longer  relied  on  the  affections  of  the 
people ;  but  surrounded  himself  with  a  body  of  foreign  mer* 
cenaries,  and  seising  the  children  of  some  of  the  nobles  who  had 
opposed  him,  he  sent  them  to  Naxos,  to  be  kept  as  hostages.  By 
these  means,  and  by  the  great  popularity  which  he  contrived  to 
gain  at  Athens,  he  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  position  for  four- 
teen years,  until  his  death,  in  b.c.  527.    The  fact  that  he  is  said 
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to  have  raised  his  fneiid  Ljgdamis  to  the  tjrannis  in  Kax'os,  pre- 
supposes the  existence  of  a  naval  force;  and  this  force  he  also 
employed  in  the  recovery  of  Sigeum  on  the  Hellespont,  which  was 
then  in  the  possession  of  the  Mjtilenaeans,  and  about  which 
Athens  and  Mjtilene  had  been  at  war  nearly  half  a  century  before, 
when  it  is  related  the  sage  Pittacus  gained  a  memorable  victory 
over  the  Athenians,  having  come  into  the  field  armed  with  a  cast- 
ing-net, a  trident,  and  a  dagger ;  and  having  first  entangled  the 
Athenian  general  Phrynon  with  the  net,  he  then  dispatched  him 
with  the  dagger.  In  a  later  battle  of  the  same  war  the  poet  Al- 
caeus  lost  his  shield.  At  length  the  war  had  been  brought  to  a 
close,  through  the  mediation  of  Periander  of  Corinth,  who  awarded 
Sigeum  to  Athens.  The  Mytilenaeans,  however,  refused  to  sur- 
render the  town,  and  Pisistratus  now  took  it  from  them  by  force, 
entrusting  it  to  the  keeping  of  his  bastard  son,  Hegesistratus,  who 
successfully  defended  it  against  long-continued  attacks.  By  this 
conquest  he  not  only  increased  his  reputation  at  home,  but  se- 
cured a  place  for  himself,  if  fortune  should  again  turn  against  him. 
Pisistratus,  as  the  ruler  of  the  chief  city  of  the  Ionian  name, 
undertook  the  purification  of  the  island  of  Delos,  which  an  oracle 
had  commanded,  and  which  was  effected  by  the  removal  of  all  the 
dead  bodies  that  had  been  buried  within  sight  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo.  At  home,  he  still  maintained  the  institutions  of  Solon, 
and  courted  popularity  by  munificent  largesses,  and  by  throwing 
open  his  gardens  to  the  poorer  citizens.  The  law  of  Solon,  which 
required  every  citizen  to  give  an  account  of  his  means  of  gaining 
a  subsistence,  enabled  him  to  remove  from  the  city  a  great  number 
of  the  poorer  class,  and  to  compel  them  to  engage  in  rural  occu- 
pations, in  which,  however,  he  is  said  to  have  assisted  them  with 
money,  cattle,  and  seed.  By  this  means  he  got  rid  of  his  most 
restless  subjects,  and  gained  the  praise  of  a  benefactor  of  the  poor. 
He  also  adorned  Athens  with  many  useful  and  magnificent  works. 
Among  the  latter  was  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  one  dedicated  to 
the  Olympian  Zeus,  of  which,  however,  he  lived  to  complete  the 
substructions  only,  and  which  was  not  finished  till  700  years 
later,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  Among  the  monu- 
ments in  which  splendour  and  usefuliness  were  combined,  was  the 
Lyceum,  a  garden  at  a  short  distance  from  Athens,  sacred  to  the 
Lycian  Apollo,  where  stately  buildings  for  the  exercises  of  the 
Athenian  youth  rose  amid  shady  groves;  and  the  fountain  of 
Callirhoe,  which,  firom  the  new  channels  in  which  Pisistratus 
dbtributed  its  waters,  received  the  name  of  the  Nine  Springs 
{jEvvtaKpowoi),  The  expenses  of  these  works  were  defrayed  out  of 
the  revived  tithe  on  the  produce  of  the  land,  which  was  thus  a  tax 
levied  on  the  rich  for  the  purpose  of  employing  the  poor,  and  with 
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which  the  former  were  naturally  not  a  little  discontented.  Finf* 
tratus  is  also  believed  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  wise  and  bene^ 
ficent  law  for  supporting,  at  the  public  expense,  dtizens  disabled 
in  war. 

According  to  a  tradition  once  verj  generally  receired,  pd8tei%. 
has  been  indebted  to  him  for  a  benefit  greater  than  any  which  he 
conferred  on  his  contemporaries,  in  the  preservation  of  the  Ho' 
meric  poems,  which  until  then  are  said  to  have  been  scattered  is  . 
unconnected  rhapsodies.  He  was  probably  not  the  first  collector, 
but  hb  collection  was  no  doubt  superior  in  extent  and  accuracy 
to  all  that  had  preceded  it.  His  taste  for  literature  appears  to 
have  been  genuine ;  he  was  the  first  Greek  who  formed  a  library, 
and  he  imparted  its  contents  to  the  public  with  great  liberali^. 
On  the  whole,  it  must  be  owned  that  he  made  princcSy  nse  of  the 
power  he  had  usurped ;  and  Athens  was  indebted  to  him  far  fl 
season  of  repose,  during  which  she  gained  much  of  that  strength, 
which  she  finally  unfolded.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  b.c.  527, 
thirty-three  years  after  his  first  usurpation. 

His  power  was  so  firmly  rooted,  that  his  sons  Hij^ias,  Hi{^»r- 
chus,  and  Thessalus,  succeeded  him  in  the  government  without 
any  opposition.    Hippias,  as  the  eldest,  took  his  father*s  place  at  tbe 
head  of  affairs ;  but  the  three  brothers  seem  to  have  lived  in  great 
unanimity,  and  to  have  worked  together  with  little  or  no  show  of 
outward  dbtinction.     Hippias  seems  to  have  been  distin^i^nished  M 
a  statesman  ;  Hipparchus  inherited  his  father*s  literary  taste^  hnt 
was  addicted  to  pleasure  ;  of  Thessalus  we  hear  only  that  he  wss 
a  spirited  youth.     For  some  years  the  Pisistratids  followed  the 
footsteps  of  their  father,  and  seem  to  have  directed  their  attention 
to  promote  the  internal  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  cnltivar 
tion  of  letters  and  arts.    To  Hipparchus  is  attributed  the  merit  of 
having  erected  a  number  of  Hermae,  or  stone  busts  of  Hermes, 
along  the  roads  leading  from  the  capital,  inscribed  on  one  side 
with  an  account  of  the  distance  which  it  marked,  and  on  the  other 
with  some  moral  sentence  in  verse.    These  verses  were  either  the 
compositions  of  Hipparchus  himself,  or  of  one  of  the  many  dis- 
tinguished poets  whom  he  hospitably  entertained  in  his  house. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  established  the  order  in  which  the  Homeric 
poems  continued  in  afler  times  to  be  recited  at  the  Panatheniic 
festival.     Although  the  three  brothers,  like  their  father,  made  no 
display  of  power,  yet  they  were  not  always  scrupulous  about  the 
means  which  they  employed  to  get  rid  of  persons  who  had  incurred 
their  hatred  or  their  jealousy.     Thus  they  hired  the  aaaasbins  who 
murdered  Cimon,  the  father  of  Miltiades.     They  kept  up  a  stand- 
ing force  of  mercenaries ;  they  made  no  change  in  tlie  constitution 
indeed,  but  took  care  that  the  most  important  offices  were  filled 
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by  their  own  friends.  The  wealthy  citizens  were  conciliated  by 
a  reduction  of  the  tithe  imposed  by  Piaistratus,  to  one  twentieth. 
No  new  taxes  were  levied,  although  the  great  works  commenced 
by  their  father  were  continued.  The  sober-minded  Thucydides 
states  that  these  tyrants  cultivated  virtue  and  wisdom,  whence  we 
cannot  wonder  that  later  writers  describe  their  reign  as  a  sort  of 
golden  age.  There  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  been  no  discontent  in 
the  country,  and  the  Pisistratids  might  have  maintained  thehr 
ascendancy  for  many  generations,  had  not  an  event  occurred 
which  led  to  their  overthrow  and  to  a  complete  change  in  the 
government. 

This  revolution  was  brought  about  by  two  young  men,  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogeiton,  who  were  connected  by  intimate  friend- 
ship. Harmodius  was  grossly  insulted  by  Hipparchus,  and,  in-r 
stigated  by  his  friend,  he  meditated  revenge.  Hipparchus  then 
tried  to  cast  dishonour  upon  the  £Eunily  of  Harmodius,  which  stung 
the  youth  to  the  quick.  The  two  friends  resolved,  not  only  to 
wash  out  the  disgrace  in  the  blood  of  the  offender,  but  to  over* 
throw  the  ruling  dynasty,  a  plan  which  Aidstogeiton  had  formed 
even  before  these  occurrences.  They  were  secretly  joined  by 
many  friends,  and  the  conspirators  fixed  on  the  day  of  the  great 
Pauathenaea  for  effecting  their  purpose.  It  was  intended  to  kill 
Hippias  during  the  procession,  in  which  the  dticens  took  part  in 
arms;  but  the  conspirators,  imagining  from  some  circumstances 
that  their  scheme  was  betrayed,  hastened  back  frt>m  the  Ceramicus 
to  the  city,  with  their  daggers  concealed  under  branches  of  myrtle. 
On  meeting  with  Hipparchus,  they  killed  him  before  his  guards 
could  come  up  to  his  assistance.  Harmodius,  however,  fell  in  the 
fray.  Aristogeiton  escaped  for  the  moment  among  the  crowd,  but 
was  afterwards  taken.  When  Hippias  was  informed  of  the  event, 
he  commanded  the  armed  men  who  formed  the  procession,  and 
who  were  yet  ignorant  of  what  had  happened,  to  lay  aside  their 
arms,  and  meet  him  at  an  appointed  place.  His  guards  then 
searched  all  persons,  and  those  who  were  found  with  daggers,  or 
were  otherwise  suspected,  were  arrested  on  the  spot.  This  oc- 
curred in  the  year  b.c.  514.  ^ 

Aristogeiton  was  put  to  death,  perhaps  even  with  cruel  torture ; 
but  before  he  died  he  revenged  himself  by  accusing  the  truest 
friends  of  Hippias.  Hippias  had  hitherto  acted  as  a  wise  and  good 
ruler ;  but  fear  and  suspicion  now  turned  him  into  a  stern  and 
crud  tyrant;  and  instead  of  conciliating  his  subjects,  he  aimed 
only  at  cowing  them  by  rigour.  Executions  were  things  of  com- 
mon occurrence,  extraordinary  taxes  were  levied,  and  various 
artifices  were  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  tyrant's 
coffers  at  the  expense  of  all  classes  of  the  people.    At  the  same 
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time,  seeing  that  he  was  hated  and  detested  at  home,  lie  entered 
into  a  foreign  alliance  in  order  to  provide  for  himself  a  place  of 
retreat,  whenever  he  should  be  compelled  to  seek  it.  He  gave  hit 
daughter  in  marriage  to  a  son  of  I^ppoclus,  the  tyrant  of  Lan^ 
sacus,  who  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  Darius,  king  of  Perua. 

While  Hippias  was  thus  surrounded  by  dangers  at  home,  he  was 
also  threatened  from  without  by  the  machinations  of  the  banished 
Alcmaeonids,  who  were  in  a  position  to  command  any  aid  that 
money  could  purchase.    They  were  encouraged  by  the  unpopu- 
larity of  Hippias  to  renew  their  attempts  at  revolution,  but  his 
vigilance  repulsed  them,  although  they  had  taken  possession  of  t 
frontier  town.    They  now  secured  the  services  of  the  Delphic 
oracle,  by  rebuilding  the  temple,  which  had  been  accidentally  biuntt 
in  a  style  far  more  magnificent  than  was  stipulated  in  the  agree- 
ment which  they  had  made  with  the  Amphictions.     Thus  Clei« 
sthenes,  now  at  the  head  of  the  Alcmaeonids,  made  the  Pythian 
priestess  the  instrument  of  his  designs.     Henceforth  whenever 
Spartans  came  to  consult  the  oracle,  they  received  but  one  answer, 
bidding  them  restore  Athens  to  freedom.    Owing  to  these  re- 
peated exhortations,  the  Spartans  at  length  resolved  to  send  aa 
army  into  Attica  to  expel  Hippias  and  his  family.    Anchimoliiu 
led  the  Spartan  forces,  and  landed  at  Phalerum.    The  ThessaliaiU) 
being  allied  with  Hippias,  sent  him  1000  horse  under  CineaSi  who 
routed  the  Spartans,  slew  their  commander,  and  drove  them  to 
their  ships.    A  greater  force,  under  King  Cleomenes,  now  invaded 
Attica  by  land.     This  time  the  Thessalians  were  defeated,  and 
though  their  loss  was  small,  they  returned  home.    Hippias  might 
still  have  maintained  himself:  but  he  was  so  alarmed  that  he  or- 
dered his  children  to  be  sent  out  of  the  country ;  on  their  my 
they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  he  could  redeem  them 
only  on  condition  of  quitting  Attica  within  five  days.  Accordingly, 
in  B.  c.  510,  he  set  sail  for  Asia,  where  for  a  time  he  took  up  lus 
residence  in  his  hereditary  principality  of  Sigeum. 

After  his  departure,  severe  measures  were  taken  against  his 
adherents :  some  were  put  to  death,  others  sent  into  exile,  and 
others  deprived  of  their  political  prrv'ileges.  The  tyrant  and  ioB 
family  were  condemned  to  perpetual  banishment.  The  fortnii^ 
tyrannicides,  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  on  the  other  hand,  i^- 
ceived  almost  heroic  honours :  statues  were  erected  to  theifi,  at|d 
their  names  never  ceased  to  be  repeated  with  affectionate  udtpi: 
ration.  Much  of  this  enthusiasm  was  evidently  misplaced ;  fif^ 
their  crime  had  not  been  conmiitted  in  the  service  of  freedom,  huL 
at  the  suggestion  of  private  vengeance ;  the  latter  years  of  Hifr 
pias*  government,  however,  seemed  to  the  Athenians  to  i^sdfy  idj 
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the  praise  bestowed  upon  those  who  had  first,  though  unsuccess- 
fully, attempted  to  deliver  the  country  from  his  tyranny. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratids,  the  democratic  party  at 
Athens  was  without  a  leader.  The  Alcmaeonids  had  always  been 
regarded  as  its  opponents,  though  they  were  no  less  hostile  to  the 
faction  of  the  nobles,  which  seems  at  tins  time  to  have  been  headed 
by  Isagoras.  It  was  still  so  powerful,  that  Cleisthenes  and  his 
party  were  unable  to  cope  with  it.  He  accordingly  shifted  his 
ground,  and  attached  himself  to  the  popular  cause,  which  Pisis- 
tratus  had  used  as  his  stepping-stone ;  and  to  secure  for  himself  a 
lasting  advantage  over  his  rivals,  he  planned  an  important  change 
in  the  constitution,  which  should  for  ever  break  the  power  of  his 
own  order.  With  this  view,  having  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
commonalty,  and  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  he 
abolished  the  four  ancient  tribes,  and  made  a  fresh  geographical 
division  into  ten  local  tribes  (jpvXai),  each  of  which  bore  a  name 
derived  from  some  Attic  hero.  Tlie  ten  tribes  were  subdivided 
into  ten  districts  of  different  extent  called  demi  (dtifioi),  each  of 
which  contained  some  town  or  village  as  its  centre.  At  a  later 
time,  we  find  the  number  of  demi  increased  to  174,  some  of  the 
earlier  demi  having  perhaps  been  subdivided  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience. The  phratriae  continued  to  exist,  but  lost  all  political 
importance,  and  retained  no  power  but  that  of  watching  over  the 
legitimate  succession  of  their  members,  and  registering  their  title 
to  their  hereditary  civil  rights.  Each  township  was  governed  by 
its  local  magistrate  called  demarchus  (j^vftapx^^  '^^o  held  its 
assemblies  for  the  transaction  of  its  own  affairs,  and  for  ascertain- 
ing and  recording  the  number  of  its  members.  Every  citizen  was 
obliged  to  be  a  member  of  a  demos,  without  which  he  could  exer- 
cise no  political  rights.  Cleisthenes  at  the  same  time  increased  his 
strength  by  making  a  great  many  new  citizens ;  and  is  said  to 
have  admitted  not  only  aliens,  but  even  slaves.  If  this  account  is 
true,  it  shows  that  there  was  still  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
people  on  whom  he  could  not  rely,  and  that  he  was  compeJled  to 
adopt  that  measure  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  his  own 
party  among  the  commonalty. 

We  are  too  little  acquainted  with  the  machinery  which  the  new 
system  of  Cleisthenes  broke  up,  to  form  an  accurate  notion  of  the 
importance  of  the  latter,  which  however  was  certainly  not  sug- 
gested by  the  mere  love  of  novelty  or  innovation :  it  transformed 
the  commonalty  into  a  new  body,  furnished  with  new  organs  and 
breathing  a  new  spirit,  which  was  no  longer  subject  to  the  slightest 
control  of  the  old  nobility.  The  whole  reorganisation  of  the  state 
was  made  to  correspond  with  the  new  geographical  divmoTL  oi  ^<& 
country.    According]/,  the  senate  also  was  increaaed  ixoxDi  4S^  Xa 
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.^00 :  no  that  fifty  were  drawn  from  each  of  the  ten  tribes ;  and 
the  rotation  of  the  presidency  was  adapted  to  this  change,  the 
fifty  representatives  of  each  tribe  filling  that  office  for  thirty-five 
or  thirty-six  days  in  rotation;  and  nine  senators  were  elected, 
one  from  each  of  the  other  tribes,  to  preside  in  the  council  and 
the  assembly  of  the  people,  which  was  now  called  r^nlarly  four 
times  in  every  month,  certain  business  being  assigned  to  each 
meeting.  The  heliaea,  also,  was  distributed  into  ten  courts,  and 
the  same  division  prevailed  in  most  other  public  offices,  thon^ 
the  number  of  the  archons  remained  unchanged.  To  Cleisthenes 
is  also  ascril>ed  the  institution  of  the  ostracism  ;  a  sununary  pro- 
cess, enabling  the  people  to  rid  itself  of  any  citizen  who  had  made 
himself  formidable,  or  an  object  of  suspicion,  without  any  proof  or 
ev(^n  imputation  of  guilt.  This  is  another  proof  of  the  weakness 
of  the  government ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  proved  a  useful  check 
upon  ambitious  and  aspiring  individuals,  and  allayed  the  public 
fear  whenever  the  ascendancy  of  one  man  threatened  to  endanger 
f  li(^  lilwrty  of  the  people. 

Thes(;  reforms  so  much  increased  the  power  and  influence  of 
tlii-ir  author,  and  reduced  the  party  of  Isagoras  to  such  utter 
weakness,  that  the  latter  had  no  hope  except  in  foreign  aid.  Thej 
Hcrordingly  solicited  the  assistance  of  Sparta,  whose  king,  Cleo- 
nu'iu's,  had  received  some  very  equivocal  favours  from  Isagoras, 
iind  who  now  sent  heralds  to  Athens,  requiring  the  expulsion  of 
tlu'  aeeiirsed  race  of  the  Alcmaeonids.  Cleisthenes,  either  dread- 
In^  the  cry  which  had  so  of^cu  been  disastrous  to  his  family,  or 
unwilling  to  expose  his  country  to  a  hostile  invasion,  withdrew 
troni  Athens.  But  this  eoncossion  did  not  satisfy  Cleomenes,  who 
WHS  bent  ui)ou  nnlueing  Athens  under  the  dominion  of  Isagoras. 
He  enuie  with  only  a  small  force;  but,  during  the  dismay  of  the 
|H>opIe  nt  the  absence  of  their  lender,  was  allowed  to  act  as  if  he 
wen.*  absolute  nuister.  He  banished  700  families  marked  out  by 
Isjigorns,  and  then  tvH^k  steps  to  abolish  the  senate  of  500,  and  to 
place  the  gtwernnient  in  the  hands  of  300  of  his  friend^s  partisans. 
This  measure  nnised  the  people :  and  Isagoras  and  Cleomenes, 
having  taken  n^fuge.  on  the  aerojK^lis,  were  besieged  by  the  people. 
On  the  thinl  day,  however,  they  capitulated;  Cleomenes  and  Isa- 
doras wen*  |H*rnnttiHl  to  depart  with  the  Lacedaemonian  troops, 
but  wen*  ivnqvUed  to  leave  their  adhen^nts  to  the  mercy  of  their 
enemies.  AU  wen*  put  to  death ;  and  Cleisthenes,  with  the  700 
exiled  families,  triumphantly  n*turned  to  Athens,  in  B.C.  508. 

As  it  iKH»n  Uvame  known  that   CKvmenes  was  preparing  to 

•\en^*  his  humiH,iting  defeat,  the  Athenians  in  their  alarm  sent 

v»rs  to  Sanlis.  to  mvk  the  protiVtion  of  Persia.     This  embassy 

iu>  iiunuHliate  otToot :  and  while  CUvmouos,  accompanied  by 
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his  colleague  Demaratus,  invaded  Attica  on  the  side  of  £leasis,  the 
Thebans,  who  had  promised  to  join  him,  took  the  towns  of  Oenoe 
and  Hysiae;  and  the  Chalcidians  from  Euboea  ravaged  the  eastern 
coast.  The  Athenians  directed  all  their  forces  against  the  Spar- 
tans ;  but  before  battle  was  joined,  the  Corinthians,  who  with  other 
Feloponnesians  served  in  the  Spartan  army,  ashamed  of  being  used 
as  tools  to  crush  the  liberty  of  Athens,  returned  home ;  and  De- 
maratus, for  some  unknown  reason,  also  refused  to  co-operate. 
The  rest  of  the  Feloponnesians  then  followed  the  example  of  the 
Corinthians,  and  Cleomenes  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  enterprise. 
The  dispute  between  the  two  kings  on  that  occasion,  led  the  Spar- 
tans to  enact  a  law  that  both  kings  should  never  in  future  take 
the  field  together. 

The  Athenians,  on  being  delivered  from  their  most  formidable 
enemy,  marched  towards  the  Euripus  to  chastise  Chalcis.  In 
Boeotia  they  met  the  Thebans,  whom  they  defeated  and  to<^  700 
prisoners.  The  same  day  they  crossed  the  straits,  and  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Chalcidians,  from  which  they  derived  great  ad- 
vantages ;  for  they  were  enabled  to  distribute  the  estates  of  the 
great  Chalcidian  landowners  among  4900  Attic  colonists,  who  set- 
tled there,  but  retained  their  Attic  franchise.  This  acquisition 
gave  the  means  of  subsistence  to  many  poor  families ;  and  enaUed 
Athens  to  raise  a  body  of  cavalry,  the  force  in  which  Attica  was 
most  deficient.  All  the  captive  Chalcidians,  and  the  700  Thebans^ 
were  put  in  chains,  but  were  aflerwards  ransomed  for  two  minas  a 
head.  The  chains  with  which  they  had  been  fettered  were  hung  up 
on  the  walls  of  a  temple  on  the  acropolis ;  and  a  brazen  chariot 
was  dedicated  to  Athene  as  a  tenth  of  the  ransom,  with  an  in- 
scription recording  this  first  achievement  of  the  liberated  common- 
wealth. 

In  the  enjoyment  of  civil  freedom  Athens  now  became  strong 
and  powerful ;  under  her  noble  rulers  she  had  surpassed  none  of 
her  neighbours  in  feats  of  arms,  but  now  got  far  ahead  of  them 
all.  This  is  the  best  proof  that  Cleisthenes,  though  he  no  doubt 
acted  from  selfish  motives,  yet  understood  the  temper  and  charac- 
ter of  the  people,  and  saw  that  the  half  measures  of  the  Solonian 
constitution  satisfied  neither  the  nobles  nor  the  people,  and  might 
become  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  Athens,  which  under  an 
aristocracy  or  a  tyrant  would  undoubtedly  have  become  a  Persian 
province. 

The  Thebans,  burning  to  revenge  their  disgraoe,  but  unable  to 
do  anything,  aUied  themselves,  by  the  advice  of  an  oracle,  with  the 
Aeginetans,  who  bore  an  ancient  grudge  against  Athens  and  were 
then  at  the  height  of  their  power.  While  the  Thebans  invaded 
Attica  from  the  north,  the  Aeginetans  with  their  fleet  plundered 
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many  ot  the  maritime  towns.    The  Athenians  were  prepaiing  to 
retaliate  on  Aegina,  when  they  perceived  that  they  were  threatened 
from  another  quarter.     The   Spartans  had  in  the   mean  time 
learned,  that  Cleisthenes  and  the  Delphic  oracle  had  imposed  upon 
them  in  inducing  them  to  ruin  the  Fisistratids.    The  resentnieiit 
thus  roused,  and  the  conviction  that  the  growing  power  of  Athens 
would  become  a  match  for  Sparta,  led  them  to  invite  Hippias  to 
come  from  Sigeum  to  Sparta.    A  congress  of  deputies  from  tlw 
Feloponnesian  allies  was  at  the  same  time  summoned  to  consider  i 
plan  for  restoring  Hippias.     The  greater  part  of  the  allies^  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  perceived,  that,  though  it  might  suit  the  in- 
terest of  Sparta  to  keep  Athens  subject  to  a  creature  of  her  own, 
they  should  reap  nothing  but  shame  from  such  an  act  of  injustice. 
No  one,  however,  ventured  to  declare  his  opinion,  till  the  Corinth- 
ian Sosicles  vehemently  remonstrated  with  the  Spartans  for  wish- 
ing to  set  up  a  tyrant  in  direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  their  own 
constitution.    Encouraged  by  his  eloquence,  all  the  other  deputies 
declared  with  one  accord  against  the  proposal  of  Sparta.    The 
design  was  thus  abandoned ;  Hippias  soon  afterwards  returned  to 
Sigeum,  and  thence  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Darius.     The  war 
with  Aegina  was  continued  up  to  the  time  of  the  Persian  war, 
during  which  the  Aeginetans  joined  the  common  enemy  of  Grreeoe, 
until  in  b.c.  457,  the  Athenians  succeeded  in  destroying  their  fleet 
and  making  themselves  masters  of  the  island 
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(From  a  palatini  diaoorered  at  Herculaneum.) 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

F  THB    OREEKS,    KSD   ' 


The  hUtoty  of  Greece  would  be  incomplete  wiUiout  some  acconnt 
of  her  colonies ;  but  we  must  in  this  place  content  ourselves  with 
a  brief  sketch  of  their  general  character,  and  of  the  influeoce  which 
the;  exercised  upon  the  ancient  world  at  large.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  plea^ng  spectacles  in  the  historj  of  andquitj  to  behold  the 
ettablishment  of  the  Greek  colonies  on  all  the  coasts  of  the  three 
ancient  continents,  b;  mesjis  of  which  the  Greek  language,  mau- 
nera,  and  culture,  were  spread  among  barbarous  nations.  The 
Greeks  seem  to  have  been  destined  hy  Providence  to  become  the 
civilisers  of  the  ancient  world,  and  this  destiny  they  fulfilled  by 
their  wide-spread  colonial  settlements,  which  exercised  an  influence 
apon  mankind  far  greater  than  any  they  could  have  acquired,  had 
they  confined  themselves  to  the  narrow  boundaries  of  their  mother 
country. 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  mythical  colonies  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Greeks  on  or  after  their  return  froni  the  aiege  of 
Troy ;  the  most  ancient  historically  attested  colonies  are  those 
connected  with  the  Aeolian  migration ;  that  is,  with  the  first  of  the 
great  movements  produced  bj  the  eruption  of  the  Aeohana  into 
Boeotia,  and  of  the  Dorians  into  Peloponnesus.  Achaeans,  driven 
from  their  homes,  and  seeking  new  seats  in  the  east,  are  believed 
to  have  been  joined  in  Boeotia  by  a  part  both  of  its  ancient  inha* 
bitants  and  of  their  Aeolian  conquerors.  From  the  latter,  who 
were  probably  predominant  in  influence,  the  migration  is  called 
the  Aeolian,  but  sometimes  also  the  Boeotian.     The  emiigrontk 
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were  headed  by  chiefs  claiming  descent  from  Agamemnon,  and 
their  main  bodj  embarked  at  Aulis.     Their  first  settlements  were 
in  Lesbos,  where  thej  founded  six   cities.     Other  detachments 
occupied  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  foot  of  Mount 
Ida  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hermus.     This  is  the  real  origin  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  Aeolian  colonies ;  but  there  is  reason  for 
believing  that  the  Achaeans  had  begun  to  migrate  from  Pelopon- 
nesus eastward,  even  before  the  time  of  the  Dorian  conquest.    Tte 
countries  of  which  thej  took  possession  were  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  Pelasgians ;  ^ho,  however,  were  in  a  state  of  great  weaknen. 
Cuma  became  the  principal  of  the  Aeolian  cities  in  Asia.    It  is 
highly  probable,  that  the  current  of  emigration  towards  those 
beautiful  and  fertile  countries  continued  for  more  than  a  century^ 
the  results  of  this  were  eleven  Aeolian  cities  on  the  mainland  of 
Asia;  and  Cuma  and  Lesbos  founded  thirty  others  in  the  territoiy 
of  Priam. 

The  country  to  the  south  of  Aeolis,  from  the  river  Hermus  to 
the  Maeander,  which  enjoyed  a  still  happier  climate,  fell  to  the  lot 
of  the  adventurers  who  embarked  in  the  Ionian  migration.  Thej 
were  mostly  lonians,  who,  when  dislodged  by  the  Achaeans  from 
their  seats  on  the  Corinthian  gulf,  took  refuge  in  Attica,  and  pro- 
bably assisted  in  repelling  that  invasion  of  the  Dorians  in  wluch 
Codrus  is  said  to  have  devoted  himself  for  his  country.  Here  they 
were  joined  by  other  fugitives  and  adventurers,  especially  Pho- 
cians ;  and  as  Attica  could  not  afford  permanent  abodes  for  them, 
Xcleus,  the  son  of  Codrus,  with  several  of  his  brothers  and  clans- 
men, put  himself  at  their  head  and  emigrated.  On  their  passage 
across  the  Aegean,  many  formed  settlements  in  the  Cydades  and 
other  islands ;  and  in  process  of  time  Delos  became  a  common 
sanctuary  of  the  Ionian  race.  The  Asiatic  coast,  henceforth  caOed 
Ionia,  and  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Chios  and  Samos,  were  it 
this  time  inhabited  by  various  tribes,  such  as  Carians,  Leleges, 
descendants  of  Cretan  colonists,  and  adventurers  from  varioiu 
parts  of  Greece.  The  new  invaders  readily  united  with  all  except 
the  Carians  and  Leleges,  who  were  expelled  or  exterminated. 
Twelve  independent  states  were  gradually  formed,  all  of  which 
assumed  the  Ionian  name,  and  were  regarded  as  parts  of  the  m^wm* 
nation,  although  they  were  composed  of  very  different  elements 
and  spoke  different  dialects.  At  Miletus  the  settlers  might  boast 
of  the  purest  Ionian  blood,  and  Neleus  chose  that  place  for  his 
residence.  All  its  male  inhabitants,  Carians  and  perhaps  Cretans, 
were  massacred,  and  the  women  were  forced  to  marry  the  in- 
vaders. Myus  and  Priene  were  likewise  wrested  from  the  Carians. 
Androclus,  a  son  of  Codrus,  led  his  followers  to  Ephesus,  which  was 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Leleges  and  Lydians,  who  were  expelled  by 
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the  lonians ;  but  the  temple  of  the  Asiatic  Artemis  afforded  an 
asylum  to  a  considerable  number  of  suppliants,  among  whom  were 
women  said  to  have  been  descended  from  the  Amazons,  its  reputed 
founders.  Colophon  was  inhabited  by  Cretans,  with  whom  the 
lonians,  under  two  sons  of  Codrus,  agreed  to  dwell  on  terms  of 
equality.  Andraemon  or  Andropompus,  another  son  of  Codrus, 
drove  the  Carians  out  of  Lebedos.  Teos  had  been  previously 
occupied  by  Miny  ans  from  Orchomenos,  intermingled  with  Carians ; 
and  the  lonians  were  peaceably  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  colony, 
which  soon  afterwards  received  a  fresh  band  of  adventurers  from 
Attica  and  Boeotia.  Erythrae  seems  to  have  become  a  member 
of  the  Ionian  body  at  a  later  period,  being  colonised  by  settlers 
from  all  the  Ionian  cities,  who  found  there  Cretans,  Carians, 
Lycians,  and  Famphylians,  with  whom  an  amicable  union  was 
formed. 

All  the  cities  here  enumerated  were  in  existence  before  the 
Ionian  migration,  but  Clazomenae  and  Phocaea  owed  their  origin 
to  that  event.  The  former  was  founded  by  lonians,  mixed  with  a 
larger  body  of  emigrants  who  had  quitted  Cleonae  and  Phlius 
after  the  Dorian  invasion.  Phocaea  was  built  on  ground  obtained 
from  Cuma,  by  a  colony  of  Phocians.  The  island  of  Chios  most 
probably  received  its  colonists  from  Erythrae,  it  having  previously 
been  inhabited  by  Abantes  and  Carians  from  Euboea,  and  l^ 
Cretans  ;  the  Erythraeans  and  Chians  were  distinguished  from  all 
the  other  lonians  by  a  peculiar  dialect.  Samos  had  received  an 
Ionian  colony  originally  sprung  from  Epidaurus,  which  shared  It 
with  its  ancient  inhabitants,  the  Leleges.  The  Ephesians  made 
war  on  the  new  settlers,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  island.  A  part 
of  them  crossed  over  to  Samothrace,  and  there  united  with  the 
Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians;  but  another  body  seized  Anaea,  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Asia,  and  there  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  re- 
turning to  Samos.  Ten  yeai's  later  they  succeeded  in  this,  and 
ejected  the  Ephesians.  After  this  event  they  must  have  become 
members  of  the  Ionian  confederacy.  The  dialect  of  Samos  was 
peculiar  to  itself.  To  these  twelve  cities  Smyrna  was  afterwards 
added.  It  is  said  to  have  been  at  first  occupied  by  Aeolians,  and 
to  have  been  treacherously  seized  by  a  body  of  exiles  from  Colo- 
phon ;  but  another,  and  more  probable  account  represents  it  as 
having  been  founded  by  lonians  from  Ephesus.  There  a  part  of 
the  ancient  town  once  bore  the  name  of  Smyrna.  -  Smyrna  is 
stated  to  have  succeeded  to  the  place  of  a  town  called  Melite,  the 
thirteenth  in  the  list,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  common  consent 
of  the  other  twelve. 

The  south-western  comer  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
the  neighbouring  islands,  were  occupied  nearly  at  the  same  period 
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by  colonists  of  the  Done  race.  Some  of  the  Dorian  conquerari 
themselves  were  drawn  into  the  tide  of  migration,  and  led  bancb 
of  their  own  countrymen,  and  of  the  conquered  Achaeans  to  the 
coast  of  Asia.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  expeditions  was  thtt 
of  the  Argiye  Althaemenes,  who  leaving  one  division  of  his  fol- 
lowers in  Crete,  proceeded  with  the  rest  to  Rhodes,  where  the 
Heracleid  Tlepolemus  was  believed  to  have  founded  the  towns  of 
Lindos,  lalysos,  and  Cameiros,  before  the  Trojan  war.  About  the 
same  time  Holicamassos  was  founded  by  Dorians  from  TroeEen, 
and  Cnidos  by  others  from  Laconia.  A  third  band  from  Epi- 
daurus  took  possession  of  the  island  of  Cos.  These  six  colomei 
formed  an  association,  from  which  several  others  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood were  excluded,  and  which,  after  Halicamassos  had  heea 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  it,  was  called  by  the  name  of  the  Dori«a 
pentapolis.  Rhodes  was  probably  the  parent  of  most  of  the  Grieek 
colonies  on  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  She  may  also  liATe 
contributed  to  the  Greek  population  of  Lycia,  though  it  wu 
unquestionably  of  Cretan  origin.  Traces  of  Greek  adventurers 
occur  even  far  inland,  for  Selge,  a  great  Fisidian  town,  and  Saga- 
lassos,  boasted  a  Laconian  origin. 

The  Greek  colonies  in  Cyprus  may  likewise  be  referred  to  the 
century  following  the  Dorian  conquest,  though  most  of  them 
claimed  a  higher  antiquity,  and  ascribed  their  foundation  to  some 
of  the  heroes  who  fought  at  Troy. 

A  long  interval  seems  to  have  elapsed  after  this  before  the  state 
of  Greece  gave  occasion  to  new  migrations ;  for  it  was  not  tiU  the 
century  following  the  beginning  of  the  Olympiads  that  the  Greeb 
established  themselves  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  spread  so  &r 
over  the  south  of  Italy,  that  it  acquired  the  name  of  Great  Greece 
(Magna  Graecia).  These  colonies,  like  those  of  Asia,  were  of 
various  origin,  some  Aeolian  or  Achaean,  some  Dorian,  some 
Ionian.  The  loniaus  led  the  way,  and  the  city  of  Chalcis  in 
Euboea,  sent  out,  if  not  the  first  adventurers  who  explored  the 
Italian  and  Sicilian  coasts,  yet  the  first  who  gained  a  permanent 
footing  there ;  for,  according  to  a  generally  received  tradition, 
Cuma  in  Campania  was  founded  by  a  Chalcidian  colony,  about 
the  middle  of  the  century  following  the  return  of  the  Heiadeida. 
Some  accounts  even  make  it  an  earlier  settlement  than  the 
Aeolian  Cuma,  from  which  it  was  erroneously  believed  to  have 
derived  its  name  and  a  part  of  its  population ;  but  in  these  its 
antiquity  was,  no  doubt,  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is  singular, 
however,  that  for  three  centuries  no  adventurers  followed  in  the 
same  track ;  and  that,  even  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  first 
Greek  settlement  in  Sicily  was  the  result  of  a  fortunate  chance, 
which  revealed  the  richness  of  the  island  and  the  weakness  of  its 
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inhabitants  to  Theocles,  an  Athenian,  who  was  driven  upon  its 
coast.  On  his  return  to  Greece,  he  persuaded  the  Chalcidians, 
after  having  tried  his  fellow-citizens  in  vain,  to  send  out  a  colony 
to  Sicilj.  The  great  landowners  of  Chalcis  seem  to  have  had 
political  motives  for  encouraging  emigration  among  the  poorer 
citizens ;  and  Chalcis  had  probably  already  planted  colonies  in  the 
Thracian  peninsula,  which  hence  acquired  its  name  of  Chalcidice, 
though  a  great  part  of  its  Greek  population  was  derived  from 
Eretria,  the  neighbour  and  rival  of  Chalcis.  In  the  colony  which 
Theocles  led  to  Sicily  in  b.  c.  735,  the  island  of  N'axos  took  so 
important  a  part,  that  the  name  of  Naxos  was  given  to  the  town 
which  it  founded,  though  Chalcis  was  always  recognised  as  its 
parent.  Sicily  was  at  that  time  inhabited  by  various  tribes,  Si- 
canians,  Sicels,  Phoenicians,  Elymians.  The  Sicels  and  Phoe- 
nicians gradually  retreated  before  the  Greeks,  whose  colonies,  in 
the  course  of  a  century,  covered  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts 
of  the  island.  The  Chalcidians  of  Naxos  soon  afterwards  planted 
the  colonies  of  Leontini  and  Catana  ;  Messana  and  Rhegium 
likewise,  the  two  cities  which  conmiand  the  straits,  were  of  Chal- 
cidian  origin. 

But  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  which  rose  to  the  highest  renown 
were  of  Dorian  foundation.  Of  these  Syracuse  was  founded  in 
B.  c.  734,  by  Corinthians  under  a  leader  named  Archias,  a  Hera- 
cleid,  who  seems  to  have  been  obliged  to  quit  his  country  in 
consequence  of  an  outrage  which  he  had  committed  on  a  humble 
family.  His  companion,  Chersicrates,  was  left  with  a  division  of 
his  followers  in  Corcyra,  from  which  the  inhabitants  were  ex- 
pelled. Corcyra  was  the  most  important  of  a  series  of  Corinthian 
colonies  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  Ionian  sea ; 
and  Syracuse  became  the  parent  of  other  Sicilian  cities,  of  which 
Camarina  was  the  greatest.  Megara,  now  independent  of  Corinth, 
followed  her  ancient  sovereign  in  this  field  of  enterprise,  though 
her  most  flourishing  colonies  lay  on  the  coasts  of  the  Propontis 
and  Bosporus,  where  about  a  century  after  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  B.  c.  658,  she  planted  Byzantium,  the  future  rival  of  the 
eternal  city.  In  Sicily,  Megarian  adventurers  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing themselves  at  Hybla,  which  became  the  parent  of  Selinus, 
B.C.  629.  Gela  was  founded  in  b.c.  690,  by  a  band  collected 
from  Crete  and  Rhodes ;  and  about  a  century  later,  b.  c.  582,  it 
sent  forth  settlers,  who  built  Agrigentum  (Acragas),  on  the 
banks  of  the  Acragas.  Ilimera,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island, 
was  peopled  by  a  colony  from  Messana  and  by  Dorians,  who  had 
been  banished  from  Syracuse. 

Within  half  a  century  after  the  Greeks  first  set  foot  \tv  ^\c!A>j 
they  founded  most  of  the  great  cities  in  soutYieTii  lt«\^.    TVikSi 
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rivals  Sybaris  and  Croton  were  both  of  Achaean  origin,  though  in 
the  foundation  of  the  former  Troezenians  also  took  part ;  and  in 
the  latter  Dorians  from  Laconia  may  have  had  a  share.  Such 
seems  also  to  have  been  the  origin  of  Locri,  which  was  founded 
either  by  the  Locrians  of  Opus  or  by  those  on  the  Crissaean  gal( 
who  were  joined  by  Achaeans,  and  perhaps  by  Dorians  from  Li- 
conia.  Tarentum  was  founded  by  Laconian  settlers  (Parthenii)*, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  Messenian  war,  though  it  appears  to  hire 
been  occupied  by  Greeks  even  before  that  event.  Metapontum, 
said  to  have  been  colonised  by  followers  of  Nestor  after  the  return 
from  Troy,  seems  to  have  been  subsequently  in  the  possession  of 
Greeks  from  Crissa.  These  great  cities  extended  and  secured  the 
dominion  of  the  Greeks  in  Italy,  by  a  number  of  new  colonies, 
among  which  we  need  only  mention  Posidonia  (Paestum),  the 
ruins  of  which  still  attest  its  former  greatness. 

Another  field  of  enterprise  was  opened  to  the  Greeks  on  the 
north  coast  of  Africa.  The  island  of  Calliste  had  in  early  times 
received  a  colony  from  Laconia,  chiefly  consisting  of  Minyans, 
from  whose  leader,  Theras,  the  island  is  said  to  have  been  niuned 
Thera.  Many  centuries  later,  Battus,  a  leading  citizen  of  Then, 
undertook  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  fertility  of 
which  had  long  been  known  to  the  Greeks.  The  Theraeans 
formed  a  settlement  there  on  the  table-land  which  arises  on  the 
western  border  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  at  the  distance  of  ten  miks 
from  the  coast.  This  was  Gyrene,  so  called  from  the  gushing 
spring  of  Gyre  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  country  was  one  of 
inexhaustible  wealth,  and  possessed  a  most  salubrious  clinute. 
Cyrene  itself  founded  four  colonies  in  the  adjoining  district,  with 
which  it  formed  the  Cyrenaic  Pentapolis.  The  barbarians  who 
iuliabited  the  country  before  the  arrival  of  the  Greeks,  seem  io 
have  made  room  for  them  without  a  struggle.  At  a  later  period, 
about  B.C.  637,  adventurers  from  various  parts  of  Greece  were 
invited  by  the  Cyrenaeans  to  share  the  fertile  soil.  The  Libyans 
seeing  themselves  thus  threatened  with  the  complete  loss  of  ituff 
country,  sought  aid  from  Egypt,  whose  king,  Apries,  sent  them 
succours,  which,  however,  were  repulsed  with  terrible  slaughter, 
and  the  dominion  of  the  Greeks  became  firmly  established  in 
Cyreuaica. 

The  colonies  which  we  have  enumerated  were  not  by  any  means 
all  that  were  founded  by  the  Greeks  during  that  period ;  we  shall 
afterwards  have  occasion  to  mention  others,  and  here  confine 
ourselves  to  pointing  out  certain  general  features  of  the  Greek 
colonies.     As  regards  the  relation  subsisting  between  a  colony 
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and  its  parent  city  it  must  be  observed,  that  colonies  were  com- 
monly established  with  the  approbation  and  encouragement  of 
the  states  from  which  they  issued,  the  latter  often  finding  it  ex- 
pedient to  rid  themselves  of  superfluous  hands  or  discontented  and 
turbulent  spirits.     There  was  in  most  cases,  however,  nothing  to 
suggest  the  feeling  of  dependence  on  the  one  side,  or  a  claim  of 
authority  on  the  other ;   a  claim  which  it  would  generally  have 
been  impossible  to  enforce,  on  account  of  the  great  distance  be- 
tween the  mother-country  and  the  colony.     Hence  the  only  con- 
nection which  continued  to  exist,  was  one  of  filial  affection  and 
religious  reverence.     Except  in  the  few  cases  where  the  emigrants 
were  forced  as  outcasts  from  their  native  land,  they  cherished  the 
remembrance  of  it  as  a  duty  prescribed  by  religion  as  well  as  by 
nature.     The  tutelary  deities  of  the  mother-city  were  invited  to 
share  the  newly  conquered  land,  and  temples  were  commonly  dedi- 
cated to  them  in  the  new  acropolis,  resembling  as  nearly  as  possible 
those  with  which  they  were  honoured  in  the  mother-country ; 
their  images  were  made  after  the  old  models,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  priests  who  ministered  to  them  were  sometimes  brought 
from  their  ancient  seats.     The  sacred  fire  which  was  kept  con- 
stantly burning  on  the  public  hearth  of  the  colony,  was  taken 
from  the  altar  of  Hestia,  in  the  senate-house  of  the  elder  state. 
The  founder  of  a  colony,  as  the  representative  of  the  parent  city, 
was  afler  his  death  honoured  as  a  being  of  a  higher  order ;  and 
when  the  colony,  in  its  turn,  became  a  parent,  it  usually  sought  a 
leader  from  the  original  mother-country.     The  same  reverential 
feeling  manifested  itself  more  regularly  in  embassies  and  offerings 
sent  by  the  colony  to  honour  the  festivals  of  the  parent  city,  and 
in  the  marks  of  respect  shown  to  its  citizens  who  represented  it 
on  similar  occasions  in  the  colony.     The  natural  result  of  all  this 
was  a  disposition  to  mutual  good  offices  in  seasons  of  danger  and 
distress. 

In  most  cases  the  colonists  established  themselves  as  conquerors 
in  lands  already  inhabited  and  cultivated,  and  dispossessed  either 
partially  or  entirely  the  ancient  owners  of  the  soil.  The  con- 
dition to  which  the  latter  were  reduced  varied,  according  to 
circumstances,  between  absolute  slavery  and  an  equality  of  poli- 
tical rights,  though  the  conquerors  scarcely  ever  admitted  the 
vanquished  to  perfect  equality  with  themselves.  Subsequent 
adventurers,  settling  in  the  same  place,  generally  enjoyed  an  in- 
ferior franchise  to  that  of  the  original  colonists.  As  most  of  the 
colonies,  however,  were  planted  on  the  coast,  and  in  spots  favour- 
able to  commercial  enterprise,  an  aristocracy  rarely  maintained 
its  ascendancy,  and  powerful  commonalties  soon  sprang  up  in 
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them,  so  that  the  tendency  towards  a  complete  democracy  could 
seldom  be  restrained. 

As  during  the  period  of  the  return  of  the  Heracleids  the  mo- 
narchical form  of  government  prevailed  almost  everywhere  in 
Greece,  it  was  probably  established  in  the  colonies  founded  at  that 
time.  But  circumstances  generally  contributed  to  restrict  the 
power  of  the  hereditary  chiefs,  until  it  finally  disappeared  alto- 
gether. A  striking  instance  of  this  gradual  change  is  exhibited 
in  the  history  of  Gyrene,  where  the  royal  authority  was  TOftiTityiii^ 
for  a  long  time  without  any  diminution ;  but  after  the  increase  of 
the  colony,  in  B.C.  637,  the  people  seem  to  have  become  Hiai^tijiP^ 
with  their  institutions.  A  pretext  for  a  change  was  soon  found, 
and,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  Demonax  of  Mantiiiei 
was  invited  to  irame  a  new  constitution.  He  defined  the  re- 
spective rights  of  the  old  and  the  new  colonists,  and  distributed 
them  into  three  tribes,  of  which  the  descendants  of  the  originil 
settlers  formed  the  first.  He  then  deprived  the  king  of  all  his 
substantial  prerogatives.  Afterwards,  a  counter-revolution  being 
brought  about  by  foreign  aid,  the  government  became  a  tyramub. 

The  Greek  colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
divided  into  three  great  masses,  each  bearing  a  name  indicating 
its  supposed  unity  of  descent.  The  lonians  recognised  Athens  u 
their  common  parent,  a  relation  which  could  not  be  claimed  in  m 
strict  a  sense  either  by  Thebes  in  regard  to  the  Aeolians,  or  by 
Argos  or  Sparta  in  regard  to  the  Dorians.  Each  of  these  three 
divisions,  strengthened  by  an  unbroken  geographical  connection, 
might  at  the  same  time  have  formed  a  compact  political  body; 
but  causes  similar  to  those  which  tended  to  keep  the  Greeks  in 
Europe  asunder,  also  operated  in  Asia,  and  at  first  there  was  no 
enemy  in  the  neighbourhood  powerful  enough  to  induce  them  to 
combine  their  forces.  The  nearest  approach  to  anything  like  a 
confederacy  consisted  in  periodical  meetings  for  the  celebration  of 
festivals  in  honour  of  a  tutelary  god,  which  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  discussing  political  matters  in  case  of  need.  The  Aeolians, 
perhaps,  did  not  even  possess  such  a  religious  centre  of  union. 
The  meetings  of  the  Dorians  took  place  near  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
on  the  Triopian  headland,  and  were  celebrated  with  games,  the 
victors  in  which  dedicated  their  prizes,  bronze  tripods,  to  the  god. 
Halicarnassos  was  excluded  from  the  league,  because  she  had  not 
observed  the  rules  customary  at  the  games ;  a  proof  how  loose  the 
connection  must  have  been.  The  meetings  of  the  lonians  were 
held  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mycale,  on  a  spot  called  Panionium, 
and  sacred  to  the  national  god  Poseidon.  There,  also,  religious 
ceremonies  were  the  predominant  feature;  yet  there  seems  to 
have  existed  in  early  times  among  the  lonians  a  tendency  to  a 
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closer  union  than  prevailed  among  either  the  Dorians  or  the 
Aeolians.  All  the  Ionian  cities  except  Samos  were  ruled  by 
princes  of  the  house  of  Codrus,  and  this  appears  to  have  been 
an  indispensable  condition  of  admission  into  the  confederacy ; 
there  is,  moreover,  some  ground  for  believing  that  the  eldest 
prince  of  this  house  enjoyed  a  sort  of  supremacy  over  the  rest, 
and  resided  at  Ephesus.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Ionian  cities  soon  became  completely  isolated,  without  any  pro- 
vision being  made  either  for  defence  against  foreign  enemies  or 
for  the  maintenance  of  internal  tranquillity  ;  there  was  no  common 
treasure,  tribunal,  magistrate,  or  laws.  The  only  Greeks  in  Asia 
who  lived  in  a  regularly  organised  confederacy  were  those  in- 
habiting the  twenty-three  cities  in  Lycia;  their  union  was  so 
framed  that,  although  there  was  a  common  government,  yet  each 
city  felt  itself  independent.  Had  all  the  Asiatic  Greeks  followed 
this  example,  their  history,  and  even  that  of  the  mother-country, 
might  have  been  very  different  from  what  it  actually  was. 

But  this  want  of  union  did  not  affect  the  prosperity  of  the  several 
cities ;  on  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  have  shot  up  all  the  more 
vigorously  and  luxuriantly  from  the  entire  absence  of  restraint. 
The  monarchical  government  was  abolished  within  a  few  genera- 
tions after  the  first  settlement ;  we  hear  of  severe  struggles  be- 
tween political  parties  and  of  civil  wars,  from  which  we  may  con- 
clude that  their  history  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  cities 
in  the  mother-country.  During  those  convulsions  Miletus  rose 
to  the  summit  of  her  greatness  as  a  maritime  state ;  her  colonies 
and  commerce  extended  the  limits  of  the  Grecian  world,  and 
opened  an  intercourse  between  its  most  distant  regions.  The 
Aeolians  and  Dorians  did  not  possess  the  enterprising  spirit  of 
the  lonians,  but  remained  comparatively  stationary;  while  the 
progress  of  commerce  and  maritime  discovery  among  the  lonians 
was  coupled  with  the  cultivation  of  the  nobler  arts,  and  with  the 
opening  of  new  intellectual  fields,  in  which  they  not  only  outshone 
the  mother-country,  but  have  never  been  equalled,  except  per- 
haps in  our  own  times. 

Soon  after  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  b.  c.  when  con- 
siderable improvements  in  the  art  of  shipbuilding  had  been  intro- 
duced among  the  lonians  by  the  Corinthians,  the  Milesians  began 
to  plant  a  series  of  colonies  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Propontis, 
though  Cyzicus,  the  most  important  of  them,  is  referred  to  an 
earlier  date.  The  rivalry  of  the  Phocaeans,  who  founded  Lamp- 
sacus,  and  that  of  the  Megarians,  who  occupied  the  most  advanta- 
geous positions  on  the  European  shore,  seem  to  have  urged  them 
to  explore  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  which  was  now  first  opened 
for  ordinary  navigation  by  the  Milesians.    There  they  planted  the 
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greater  part  of  their  numerous  colonies,  which  are  said  to  have 
amounted  to  no  less  than  eighty.  These  settlements,  unlike  mort 
of  those  hitherto  mentioned,  were  no  doubt  founded  with  a  dis- 
tinct view  to  commercial  advantages.  During  that  period  the 
power  of  Miletus  rendered  her  the  common  protectress  of  all  tlus 
Greeks  settled  in  tliose  regions.  Sinope,  probably  the  earliest 
JVIilesian  colony  on  the  Euxine,  became,  in  its  turn,  the  mother  of 
many  flourishing  cities. 

The  Euxine,  or  the  "Hospitable  Sea,*'  formerly  called  the  "In- 
hospitable," had,  through  the  enterprises  of  the  Milesians,  loet  i 
part  of  its  terrors,  before  the  recesses  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  sei 
west  of  Sicily  were  explored.  The  glory  of  having  opened  these 
new  tracts  of  commerce  belongs  to  the  Phoenicians ;  but  they  were 
soon  followed  by  bold  and  active  rivals.  The  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century  B.C.  seems  to  be  the  date  of  their  first  adventures 
in  the  Adriatic.  They  themselves,  or  other  and  still  bolder  ad- 
venturers, reached  Tartessus,  a  town  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Spain.  The  Rhodians  appear  at  an  early  period  to  have  pursued 
the  same  direction ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  founded  Pa^ 
thenope,  and  we  may  readily  believe  that  they  established  them- 
selves at  Rhode,  or  Rhodes  (the  modern  Rosas  in  Catalonia),  before 
tlie  Phocaeans  had  gained  a  footing  at  Emporiae  (Ampurias) ;  it 
is  even  possible,  that  the  river  Rhone  (Rhodanus)  may  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  them.  If  so,  they  there  also  preceded  the 
Phocaeans,  who  about  b.c.  600  founded  their  most  celebrated 
colony  of  Massilia  (IMarseilles)  in  Gaul,  where  they  maintained 
themselves  with  the  aid  of  the  Celtic  tribes,  whose  good  will  they 
gained  and  requited  by  diffusing  among  them  the  arts  of  civilised 
life  and  Grecian  usages  and  letters.  Miletus  likewise  carried 
on  considerable  commerce  with  southern  Italy,  especially  with 
Sybaris. 

About  the  year  b.c  650,  Egypt,  which  until  then  had  been  jea- 
lously closed  against  foreign  settlers,  was  thrown  open  for  perms^ 
nent  and  friendly  intercourse  to  the  Greeks.  For  Psanunetichus, 
having  raised  himself  to  the  throne  by  the  aid  of  a  band  of  lonians 
and  Carians,  who  had  by  chance  landed  on  the  coast  of  Egypt) 
induced  them  to  enter  into  his  service.  He  not  only  rewarded 
them  with  grants  of  land  on  the  Nile,  but  gave  their  countrymen 
lr(?c  access  to  his  dominions.  A  number  of  Egyptian  boys,  more- 
ovcfr,  were  consigned  to  their  care,  to  learn  the  Greek  language, 
and  to  fonn  a  permanent  class  of  interpreters  between  the  two 
nations.  The  successors  of  Psammetichus  adhered  to  the  same 
policy  ;  and  thus  Greeks  of  various  classes  were  drawn  to  Egypt, 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  as  well  as  of  gain.  To  this  inter- 
counie  with  Egypt  Greece  was  indebted  for  the  more  general  use 
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of  the  papyrus,  which  must  have  become  much  cheaper  than  it  had 
previously  been,  and  thus  supplied  the  Greeks  with  a  commodious 
writing-material,  the  influence  of  which  on  the  literature  of  Greece 
was  no  doubt  considerable. 

We  shall,  in  the  following  Chapter,  give  an  outline  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Asiatic  colonies,  previously  to  the  period  of  the  Persian 
war,  and  here  add  a  succinct  view  of  the  progi-ess  of  art  and  litera- 
ture, which  is  intimately  connected  with  the  rise  of  those  colonies. 

The  arts,  which  had  been  cultivated  before  the  time  of  Homer, 
no  douht  kept  pace  with  the  advance  of  public  and  private  pros- 
perity. Among  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  wealth  and  refinement  made 
more  rapid  progress  than  in  the  mother-country  where  circum- 
stances were  less  favourable  ;  and  the  Ionian  cities  were  early  dis- 
tinguished by  a  degree  of  luxury  before  unknown  to  the  Greeks ; 
accordingly  the  fall  of  Magnesia,  on  the  Meander,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Olympiads,  is  ascribed  to  the  prevalence  of  effemi- 
nate habits.  But  the  lonians  generally  did  not  abandon  themselves 
to  indolence ;  the  same  spirit  which  led  them  to  commercial  enter- 
prises in  distant  lands,  found  employment  at  home  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  arts,  which  cheered  and  adorned  their  private  and  public 
life.  In  Greece  itself,  Corinth  was  perhaps  the  only  city  that 
can  be  compared  to  them;  for  the  first  steps  in  the  arts  of  draw- 
ing, painting,  and  moulding  figures  in  clay,  are  commonly  attri- 
buted to  the  Corinthians.  Other  Dorian  cities  also  had  their 
schools  of  art,  at  a  time  when  Athens  seems  to  have  been  barren 
in  great  works,  as  well  as  in  illustrious  artists.  But  the  lonians 
in  Asia  were  not  behindhand,  either  in  the  richness  of  their  pro- 
ductions, or  in  the  glory  of  new  inventions.  They  began  early  to 
vie  with  one  another  in  the  grandeur  and  splendour  of  their  sacred 
buildings,  and  in  all  the  arts  which  served  to  adorn  them.  The 
temple  of  Hera  at  Samos,  the  largest  of  all  that  Herodotus  had 
seen,  appears  to  have  been  begun  in  the  eighth  centuiy  b.c.  Of 
the  arts  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  gods  the  most  important, 
next  to  architecture,  was  that  of  casting  metal  statues,  which  is 
ascribed  to  Theodorus  of  Samos.  The  same  artist  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  splendid  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus.  Statuary 
during  this  period  rose  nearly  to  the  summit  of  perfection.  The 
fsuat  that  this  art  made  such  extraordinary  strides,  just  at  the  time 
when  Egypt  was  thrown  open  to  the  Greeks,  proves  no  more  than 
that  the  Greek  artists  perhaps  became  acquainted  there  with 
various  technical  processes,  with  which  the  Egyptians  had  lonfT 
been  familiar,  and  that,  by  this  fortunate  assistance,  Greek  art  at 
once  advanced  from  a  state  of  comparative  rudeness  to  a  level 
with  that  of  Egypt.  But  even  this  is  very  doubtful,  since  great 
works  of  art  are  spoken  of  in  Greece  at  a  period  when  Egypt  was 
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yet  inaccessible  to  Greek  artists.*  The  progress  of  the  arts  must, 
therefore,  probably  be  ascribed  to  other  causes  than  the  inter- 
course with  Egypt.  Among  these  causes  may  be  mentioned  tbe 
preference  which  was  generally  given  to  brass  and  marble  over 
the  ancient  material,  wood,  which  henceforth,  when  employed,  wis 
commonly  overlaid  with  ivory  or  gold.  The  use  of  marble  is  said 
to  have  been  introduced  by  two  Cretan  artists,  Dipoenus  md 
Scyllis,  but  was  probably  promoted  by  the  closer  connection  into 
which  statuary  was  brought  with  architecture,  and  by  the  increased 
sumptuousness  of  the  temples,  in  which  marble  frequently  took 
the  place  of  ordinary  stone.  Statuary  received  another  great  im- 
pulse from  the  enlargement  in  the  range  of  its  subjects,  and  the 
consequent  multiplicity  of  its  productions.  So  long  as  statoei 
were  confined  to  the  interior  of  temples,  and  no  more  were  seen 
in  each  sanctuary  than  the  idol  of  its  worship,  there  was  little  or  no 
room  for  innovation,  and  the  general  practice  was  rather  to  adhere 
strictly  to  the  traditionary  forms  hallowed  by  ancient  custom. 
But  insensibly  piety  grew  ostentatious,  and  began  to  fiU  the  tem- 
ples with  groups  of  gods  and  heroes ;  the  pediments  of  the  temjdes 
were  peopled  with  colossal  forms,  exhibiting  legendary  scenes  con- 
nected with  the  stories  of  the  god  worshipped  within.  The  ens- 
torn  of  honouring  victors  at  the  public  games,  and  other  illustriou 
personages,  contributed  perhaps  still  more  tu  the  same  effect 
For  here  all  restraints  confining  the  artist  in  making  statues  des- 
tined for  worship,  were  removed.  With  the  extension  of  the 
range  of  subjects  the  number  of  artists  also  increased  ;  their  in- 
dustry was  sharpened  by  competition  and  rich  rewards ;  the  sense 
of  beauty  grew  steadier  and  quicker;  and  the  progress  made  wis 
so  rapid,  that  the  last  vestiges  of  arbitrary  or  conventional  fonoB 
had  not  yet  ever3rwhere  disappeared,  when  the  final  union  of  tmth 
and  beauty  was  accomplished  in  the  school  of  Phidias. 

The  observant  and  inquisitive  spirit  which  was  the  inmost  spring 
of  this  new  life  in  the  world  of  art,  gave  birth  about  the  same 
time  to  new  branches  and  forms  of  poetry.  The  first  period  in 
Greek  literature  is  represented  by  the  names  of  Homer  and  He* 
siod,  the  former  marking  its  beginning,  the  latter  its  close.  In 
their  dialect  and  forms  of  versification,  they  resemble  each  other, 
but  in  every  other  respect  they  move  in  different  spheres.  These 
two  poets,  however,  represent  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  poeti- 
cal produce  of  their  age ;  for  the  names  of  many  contemporary 
bards  have  probably  been  lost  in  the  lustre  of  Homer^s ;  and  as 
their  works,  no  doubt,  often  served  as  a  basis  for  celebrated  labours 
of  subsequent  poets,  they  were   soon  neglected  and  forgotten. 

*  See,  for  example,  Herod,  iv.  162. ;  and  Pans.  v.  17.  §  6. 
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Hesiod  appears  to  have  been  a  poet  who  exercised  an  influence 
similar  to  that  of  Homer,  and  the  works  which  have  come  down 
to  us  under  his  name  probably  belong  to  different  authors ;  for  he 
was  the  founder  of  a  poetical  school,  and  among  the  works  bear- 
ing his  name  the  inhabitants  of  his  birthplace  recognised  only  one 
as  genuine.'*'  He  was  a  native  of  the  village  of  Ascra,  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Helicon,  in  Boeotia,  to  which  his  father  had  migrated 
from  the  Aeolian  Cuma ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  the  poet 
speaks  of  himself,  we  must  infer  that  at  one  time  he  was  engaged 
in  pastoral  and  rural  occupations.  The  time  at  which  he  lived  is 
nearly  as  uncertain  as  that  of  Homer,  though  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  he  flourished  after  Homer,  about  b.  c.  850.  If  the 
other  works  which  bear  his  name,  the  Theogony  and  the  Shield  of 
Heracles,  are  not  really  his,  we  must  at  least  bcQieve  that  they  cor- 
rectly represent  the  themes  of  his  song,  since  otherwise  they  would 
scarcely  have  been  attributed  to  him.  As  Homer  had  been  the 
fK>et  of  a  conquering  race  of  warriors,  so  Hesiod  was  the  poet  of 
the  peaceful  peasantry  of  Boeotia.  He  is  a  teacher  of  divine  and 
human  wisdom,  and  his  name  represents  the  whole  poetical  growth 
of  the  Boeotian  and  Locrian  schools. 

The  two  centuries  which  followed  the  beginning  of  the  Olym- 
piads were  still  very  rich  in  epic  song,  though  this  period  formed 
the  close  of  that  poetry  which  had  reached  its  culminating  point 
in  Homer  and  Hesiod.  Most  of  the  epic  poets  of  this  period  are 
usually  comprehended  under  the  name  of  the  cyclics  (cvicAuroi), 
or  poets  of  the  cycle,  a  term  which  denoted  a  collection  of  epic 
poems,  the  subjects  of  which  were  confined  to  a  certain  period  of 
time,  and  which  were  so  arranged  as  to  form  one  compact  body, 
though  such  a  design  probably  never  entered  the  head  of  any  one 
of  the  poets  themselves.  The  period  over  which  their  subjects 
extended  began  with  the  union  of  heaven  and  earth,  or  the  origin 
of  all  things,  and  ended  with  the  latest  adventures  of  Odysseus  in 
Ithaca,  that  is,  with  the  close  of  the  heroic  age.  The  poems  form- 
ing the  cycle  are  all  lost,  and  we  know  little  more  than  the  titles 
of  some  of  them.  Several  were  designed  to  fill  up  the  blanks  left 
by  the  Hiad  and  Odyssey  in  the  story  of  Troy.  The  poetical  in- 
terest, which  in  Homer's  works  is  predominant,  was,  in  the  poems 
of  the  cycle,  subordinate  to  that  interest  which  concerned  the  suc- 
cession of  events.  But  while  they  were  thus  necessarily  inferior 
to  Homer  in  poetical  merit,  we  must  regard  them  as  a  prelude  to 
history,  which  made  its  first  appearance  about  the  close  of  this 
period.  ^ 

Lyric  poetry,  the  expression  of  human  feelings  and  emotions, 

*  Namely,  ihe^Efya  xal  'H/ulpat.    See  Paus.  ix.  31.  §  4. 
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is,  no  doubt,  as  ancient  as  epic  poetry ;  bat  so  long  as  the  nsdonil 
taste  inclined  more  towards  the  latter,  lyric  poetry  was  probablj 
iiot  much  cultivated,  and  it  was  carried  to  its  highest  perfection 
during  the  last  stage  in  the  career  of  the  epic  muse.     Thencefbrth 
for  more  than  three  centuries  a  series  of  great  masters  of  lyric 
song  were  continually  enlarging  and  enriching  the  sphere  of  lieir 
art.    The  names  of  these  masters  were  not  obscured,  like  those  of 
the  cyclic  poets,  by  the  lustre  of  Homer's ;  yet  of  their  works, 
those  of  Pindar  excepted,  only  a  few  fragments  remain  to  justify 
the  admiration  which  they  excited.    These  fragments  are  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  loss  of  the  works  of  the  Ijrric  poets  is  not  inferior 
to  any  that  we  have  to  deplore  in  the  whole  range '  of  ancient 
literature;   the  extant  works  of  Pindar,   great  and   wonderfnl 
as  they  are,  neither  compensate  for  this  loss,  nor  enable  us  to 
estimate  its  full  extent.     In  the  Dorian  states,  poetry  and  miuie 
were  generally  looked  upon  as  instruments  of  education,  whence 
their  character  was  watched  over  and  guarded  by  the  magistrate 
or  the  law.    The  themes  of  the  poets  were  chiefly  religious,  nup- 
tial, and  political :  in  Crete  and  at  Sparta  the  spirit  of  the  hart 
and  the  maxims  of  the  constitution  were  expressed   in  vene* 
Though  the  Spartans  themselves,  perhaps,  disdained  the  labour 
of  poetical  composition,  they  were  keenly  sensible  of  the  chanm 
of  both  music  and  poetry,  and  greatly  encouraged  such  foreign 
poets  as  were  willing  to  adapt  their  strains  to  Spartan  principles. 
Thus  Tyrtaeus  was  honoured,  and  Alcman,  though  a  Ljdian  by 
birth,  earned  by  his  genius  a  rank  next  to  that  of  a  Spartan  citi- 
zen.    The  tyrants  also  cherished  the  lyric  muse,  which  cheered 
their  banquets,  applauded  their  success,  and  extolled  their  mag- 
nificence.   The  Olympic  and  other  public  games  afforded  constant 
themes  for  poetical  panegyrics,  which  delicately  interwove  the 
praises  of  the  victor  with  those  of  his  ancestors,  his  country,  its 
gods  and  heroes.     In  short,  all  the  great  events  of  human  ILfe  in 
Greece  were  deemed  to  need  the  aid  of  song  to  enliven  and  adorn 
them  :  the  war-march,  the  religious  and  convivial  procession,  the 
nuptial  ceremony,  the  feast  and  the  funeral,  would  have  appeared 
spiritless  and  unmeaning  without  this  accompaniment. 

A  particular  and  indeed  the  grandest  species  of  lyric  composi- 
tion were  the  great  choral  odes,  which  were  brought  to  perfection 
by  Arion  and  Stesichorus.  They  combined  the  attractions  of 
music  and  action  with  those  of  the  loftiest  poetry,  and  formed  the 
ihvoiirite  entertainment  of  the  Dorian  cities.  They  were  the  de- 
ments out  of  which  Thespis  and  his  successors  unfolded  the  Attic 
1  ragedy  by  the  introduction  of  recitation  by  a  performer  who, 
perhaps,  related  some  simple  story  in  a  few  scenes,  interrupted 
by  the  intervening  song  of  the  chorus.     In  the  Aeolian  and  Luiian 
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states,  sentimental  lyric  poetry  was  more  cultivated ;  in  this  the 
resentment  of  Archilochus,  Hipponax,  and  Alcaeus  found  vent  in 
bitter  sarcasm  or  open  invective ;  Anacreon  and  Ibycus  sang  of 
the  delights  of  the  senses,  while  Mimnermus  was  melted  into  sad- 
ness by  the  thought  of  their  fugitive  nature,  and  Sappho's  tender- 
ness was  as  pure  as  it  was  glowing.  The  insight  which  these  poems 
would  have  given  us  into  the  private  and  social  life  of  the  Greeks, 
makes  their  loss  aU  the  more  deplorable. 

All  the  early  poetry  of  the  Greeks  was  designed  for  exhibition, 
more  or  less  public ;  and  it  was  not  till  a  late  period  that  poets 
began  to  think  of  writing  for  the  satisfaction  of  individual  readers. 
This  was  the  case  when  instruction  instead  of  pleasure  became  the 
immediate  object,  and  hence  the  rise  of  a  prose  literature  coin- 
cides with  that  of  historical  inquiry  and  philosophical  speculation. 
Pherecydes,  of  Syros,  who  flourished  about  b.c.  550,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  prose-writer  in  Greece ;  and  Cadmus,  of  Mi- 
letus, to  have  first  applied  prose  to  historical  subjects.  The  first 
essays  in  history  which  we  meet  with  before  the  Persian  war  seem 
to  have  been  professedly  mythological,  and  to  have  contained  the 
substance  of  a  large  portion  of  the  epic  cycle.  Many  of  the  first 
historical  works  included  descriptions  of  countries  or  cities,  which 
served  as  a  thread  to  connect  their  mythical  traditions.  His- 
torical criticism,  which  never  rose  to  any  high  degree  of  vigour 
and  independence  among  the  Greeks,  was  then  almost  entirely 
dormant ;  and  the  writers  of  this  period,  whom  we  can  hardly  call 
historians,  probably  had  no  higher  aim  than  the  desire  of  grati- 
fying patriotic  vanity  or  the  popular  taste  for  the  marvellous. 
How  far  they  carried  their  histories  down  is  uncertain,  but  it  is 
clear  that  before  the  Persian  war  the  Greeks  had  no  idea  of  the 
importance  of  their  own  history ;  and  its  practical  uses  were  not 
understood  till  considerably  later. 

Philosophy,  or  the  investigation  of  causes  and  effects,  may  be 
discerned  in  Greece  in  the  very  earliest  period  to  which  its  legends 
go  back ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  sixth  century  b.c.  that  it  began 
to  be  separated  from  poetry  and  religion,  with  which  it  had  before 
been  blended ;  thenceforward  it  continued  a  steady  and  uninter- 
rupted progress.  The  character  of  this  age,  in  its  relation  to 
philosophy,  is  marked  by  the  fame  of  the  Seven  Sages,  the  list  of 
whom  was  variously  made  up,  but  who  were  all  actively  engaged 
in  the  affairs  of  public  life,  as  statesmen,  magistrates,  or  legis- 
lators. Their  wisdom  seems  to  have  been  of  a  purely  practical 
nature,  and  to  have  been  derived  from  their  intercourse  with  the 
world  rather  than  from  any  deep  meditation  or  speculation. 

The  activity  and  inquisitiveness  of  the  Greek  mind  led  a  few  of 
the  bolder  spirits,  at  this  peroid,  to  grapple  with  some  of  the  great 
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questions  which  are  suggested  by  the  contemplation  of  the  Tiable 
universe.  There  is  no  necessity  whatever  for  believing  that  tfait 
spirit  was  called  forth  or  strengthened  by  intercourse  with  foreigii 
countries ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  much  more  probable  that  the  finA 
speculators  were  led  to  their  researches  by  the  ancient  cosmogoniei 
and  theogonies  of  their  own  countrymen.  The  oldest  school  o£ 
philosophy,  called  the  Ionian,  was  founded  by  Thales,  of  Miletiu, 
a  contemporary  of  Solon.  He  and  all  his  followers  attempted  to 
account  for  the  present  order  of  nature,  by  tracing  it  back  to 
its  primeval  state  by  such  steps  as  they  could  find.  Thus  Thalei 
maintained,  that  water  or  some  liquid  was  the  origin  of  all  things; 
half  a  century  later,  Anaximenes,  of  Miletus,  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  air  was  the  imiversal  source  of  life ;  and  Heraciitiu, 
of  Ephesus,  attributed  the  same  elementary  power  to  fire  or  heat 
The  boldness  of  these  fathers  of  philosophy,  who  at  once  ^yplied 
themselves  to  the  highest  problems,  cannot  but  fill  us  with  amaxe* 
ment ;  yet  the  direction  which  their  speculations  took  towards  the 
objects  of  outward  nature  was  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  human  mind,  and  with  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter and  genius  of  the  lonians.  These  speculations,  however, 
gradually  led  to  the  recognition  of  one  supreme  mind,  distinct 
from  the  visible  world  to  which  it  imparted  motion,  form,  and 
order. 

Nearly  simultaneously  with  the  Ionian  philosophers  sprang  up  in 
the  western  colonies  the  Eleatic  school,  so  called  from  the  town  of 
Elea  or  Yelia,  on  the  western  coast  of  southern  Italy,  a  colony  of 
the  Phocaeans.  Xenophanes,  its  founder,  is  said  to  have  migrated 
about  B.  c.  5S6  from  his  birthplace.  Colophon,  to  Elea.  It  began 
where  the  Ionian  ended,  with  the  admission  of  a  supreme  intdli- 
gence  which  was  believed  to  be  one  with  the  world  itself.  Par- 
menides,  the  follower  of  Xenophanes,  pursued  the  same  direction, 
but  set  out  from  the  idea  of  being,  not  from  that  of  deity ;  he  ex- 
pressly grounded  his  system  on  the  distinction  between  sense  and 
reason,  as  means  of  arriving  at  truth.  His  disciples,  Zeno  and 
Melissus,  exercised  their  dialectic  subtlety  chiefly  in  combating 
the  dogmas  of  other  philosophers,  and  the  opinions  of  the  vulgar; 
a  mode  of  intellectual  occupation  which  not  unfrequently  led  them 
to  sophistical  paradoxes. 

Whether  Thales  wrote  an  exposition  of  his  doctrines  is  imcer- 
tain;  but  his  disciple,  Anaximander,  unfolded  his  theory  in  a 
prose  work ;  and  his  example  appears  to  have  been  followed  hy 
all  the  philosophers  of  the  same  school.  Their  works  are  lost,  bnt 
it  seems  that  the  simplicity  of  their  style  was  sometimes  relieved 
by  bold  poetical  imagery,  in  which  their  thoughts  were  veiled. 
Xenophanes  and  Farmenides,  on  the  other  hand,  explained  their 
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systems  in  verse,  which  appears,  however,  scarcely  to  have  de- 
served the  name  of  poetry.  The  remains  of  these  productions 
breathe  a  strain  of  oracular  solemnity  and  obscurity.  Zeno  ex- 
pounded his  views  in  the  form  of  dialogues  in  prose,  which  were  pro- 
bably dry  and  unattractive.  About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century 
B.  c,  Empedocles,  of  Agrigentum,  unfolded  in  a  poetical  form  his 
system,  which  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  Eleatic. 

The  second  and  most  celebrated  of  the  western  schools  of  phi- 
losophy, which,  perhaps,  was  a  few  years  older  than  the  Eleatic, 
was  founded  by  Pythagoras  of  Samos,  who  was  bom  about  b.  c. 
570.  His  history  is  obscured  by  a  cloud  of  legends,  through 
which  we  can  scarcely  distinguish  the  leading  outlines  of  his  life 
and  character.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  he  tra- 
velled in  the  East,  or  at  least  in  Egypt,  and  derived  some  instruc- 
tion from  Pherecydes  of  Syros,  and  perhaps  also  from  Anaximan- 
der.  To  Egypt  he  was  probably  indebted  for  hiE^opinion  about 
the  importance  of  connecting  political  with  religious  institutions. 
Whether  he  derived  his  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
(which  he  taught  in  the  form  of  a  transmigration  of  souls)  from 
some  foreign  country,  or  from  the  mysteries  in  which  he  had 
been  initiated,  cannot  now  be  determined.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  Greek  who  assumed  the  title  of  philosopher,  thereby 
describing  himself  as  a  man  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  wisdom. 
He  was  distinguished  by  his  strong  bent  for  mathematical  studies ; 
and  some  great  discoveries  in  geometry,  music,  and  astronomy 
are  attributed  to  him.  He  himself  probably  never  committed  his 
doctrines  to  writing,  so  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  decide 
what  belongs  to  him,  and  what  to  his  disciples  and  their  followers. 
He  appears  to  have  considered  numbers  as  representing  the  es- 
sence and  properties  of  all  things,  a  doctrine  which  has  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  explained,  and  which  in  later  times  gave  rise  to 
a  variety  of  fancies  and  chimeras. 

After  his  return  from  the  East,  Pythagoras,  unable  to  endure 
the  tyrannical  government  then  exercised  in  Samos  by  Polycrates, 
is  said  to  have  quitted  his  native  island ;  seeing,  no  doubt,  that  a 
tyrannis  would  oppose  insuperable  obstacles  to  his  own  political 
designs.  The  fame  of  his  travels,  wisdom,  and  sanctity,  had  pro- 
bably gone  before  him  into  Greece,  where  he  stayed  some  time,  and 
where  he  seems  to  have  increased  his  reputation  by  various  cir- 
cumstances. From  Greece  he  proceeded  to  Italy  and  fixed  his 
residence  at  Croton,  whose  political  and  social  condition  perhaps 
appeared  to  him  to  present  the  best  prospects  for  his  exertions. 
Causes  of  discord  were  at  work  there,  similar  to  those  which  pro- 
duced the  struggles  between  patricians  and  plebeians  at  Rome. 
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The  power  of  the  oligarchy,  with  its  senate  of  1000  members,  wu 
preponderant,  but  not  so  secure  as  to  render  all  assistance  super- 
fluous ;  so  that  the  arrival  of  a  stranger  like  Pjtha^ras  could 
not  but  be  hailed  with  great  joy  by  the  privileged  class.     The  ni- 
ture  of  his  designs  has  often  been  discussed,  and  yarious  concla- 
sions  have  been  arrived  at ;  but  his  leading  thought  seems  to  have 
been,  that  the  state  and  the  individual  ought,  each  in  its  way,  to 
reflect  the  image  of  that  order  and  harmony  by  which  he  believed 
the  universe  to  be  sustained  and  regulated ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  was  content  with  slowly  approaching  this  unattainable  mail:, 
and  with  adapting  his  exertions  to  the  circumstances  in  which  be 
was  placed.    He  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  assumed  any  paUic 
oflice,  nor  to  have  drawn  up  a  constitution,  such  as  Lycuigiu, 
Zaleucus,  and  Charondas  had  done  in  other  places  before  him; 
but  he  formed  a  society,  or  order,  of  which  he  became  the  genenL 
It  consisted  of  young  men  selected  from  the  noblest  families  of 
several  Italiot  cities.     Their  number  was  confined  to  300,  and 
through  them  he  probably  hoped  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence 
over  all  the  Greek  states  of  Italy.    This  society  was  at  once  i 
philosophical  school,  a  religious  brotherhood,  and  a  political  asso- 
ciation;   all  which  characters  were   inseparably   united  in  the    . 
founder's  mind.    The  utmost  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  facultiei 
in  his  disciples  was  a  necessary  preparation  for  the  work  to  whiek 
he  destined  them ;  it  was  indispensable  that  those  who  were  to 
govern  the  world  should  flrst  comprehend  the  place  which  thej 
fllled  in  it.    Religion  was  probably  the  centre  of  the  Pythagorean 
institutions,  and  the  main  bond  of  union  among  his  followers ;  but 
what  kind  of  religion  it  was,  is  by  no  means  clear,  as  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  fraternity,  and  more  especially  the  religious  oneii 
were  enveloped  in  great  secrecy.    Pythagoras,  however,  professed 
the  highest  reverence  for  the  objects  of  popular  superstition ;  and 
the  chief  mystery  which  he  inculcated  on  his  disciples  was,  peihapSi 
the  doctrine  of  the  migration  of  souls.    In  politics  his  sentimeoti 
were,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  rigidly  aristocratic ;  and  ISa 
plan  seems  to  have  been  to  exercise  a  moral  influence  throngh  hii 
disciples,  rather  than  that  they  should  come  forward  as  lawgiven 
or  magistrates.    Any  one  seeking  admission  into  his  society  bad 
to  pass  through  a  period  of  probation  and  discipline,  during  which 
his  mode  of  life  was  most  minutely  regulated  by  the  will  of  PjT" 
thagoras ;  the  restrictions  which  he  is  said  to  have  put  upon  the 
diet  of  his  followers  were  probably  intended  to  impress  some 
moral  or  religious  truths,  or  were  the  results  of  his  medical  know- 
ledge.    It  is  stated  that  all  his  disciples  brought  their  posseflstons 
into  a  common  stock,  and  that  their  union  was  more  intimate  than 
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that  of  kindred :  many  anecdotes  are  related  oi  the  purity  and 
constancy  of  their  friendship. 

The  failure  of  Pythagoras'  undertaking  seems  to  have  been 
owing  not  more  to  the  violence  of  the  passions  with  which  he  had 
to  contend,  than  to  the  rudeness  of  the  instruments  which  he  was 
obliged  to  employ.  He  became  a  party  in  a  contest  in  which  the 
right  certainly  did  not  lie  all  on  one  side ;  for,  having  acquired 
unbounded  influence  over  all  classes  at  Croton  and  in  other  cities, 
he  endeavoured  to  support  or  restore  the  aristocratic  government. 
The  ascendancy  gained  by  his  order  of  300  excited  the  hostility  of 
the  party  whose  interests  they  opposed,  and  probably  the  jealousy 
of  that  which  they  espoused.  They  were  charged  with  attempting 
to  abolish  the  popular  assembly;  but  the  main  cause  of  their 
overthrow  was  probably  an  overweening  confidence  in  their  own 
strength.  The  civil  feud  at  Sybaris,  which  had  lasted  for  some 
time,  at  length  broke  out  in  a  general  insurrection  against  the 
oligarchs.  The  democratic  party,  guided  by  one  Telys,  compelled 
their  lords,  to  the  number  of  500,  to  quit  the  city ;  and  when  the 
latter  took  refuge  at  Croton,  their  surrender  was  insolently  de- 
manded. By  the  advice  of  Pythagoras,  the  senate  of  Croton 
refused  to  comply,  and  prepared  to  defend  itself  by  arms.  The 
forces  of  Sybaris  far  outnumbered  those  of  Croton ;  but  the  latter 
were  commanded  by  Milo,  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  and  an  able 
general,  who  in  bodily  strength  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries. 
The  two  armies  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Trionto,  and  victory 
declared  itself  for  Croton.  A  reaction  at  Sybaris,  in  which  Telys 
and  'the  leading  democrats  were  massacred,  came  too  late  to  save 
Sybaris  from  its  doom.  The  city  was  swept  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  the  river  Crathis  was  turned  through  its  loiins  to  ob- 
literate all  traces  of  its  departed  greatness,  b.c.  510. 

The  senate  of  Croton,  elated  by  this  victory,  ascribed  the  whole 
success  to  itself,  and  claimed  the  spoil  and  the  conquered  land  as 
the  property  of  the  state,  refusing  any  share  to  those  who  had 
won  the  victory  by  their  toil  and  blood.  The  commonalty,  which 
felt  itself  particularly  endangered  at  this  crisis,  directed  its  fury 
mainly  against  the  Pythagorean  society,  and  fire  was  set  to  the 
house  in  which  the  members  were  assembled,  b.c.  504.  Many 
perished,  and  the  rest  found  safety  only  in  exile.  Pythagoras 
himself  is  generally  believed  to  have  died  soon  after  at  Meta- 
pontum.  The  rise  of  the  commonalty  at  Croton  seems  to  have 
been  followed  by  similar  events  in  several  other  Italian  cities,  and 
everywhere  the  Pythagoreans  were  expelled ;  but  civil  bloodshed 
continued  to  prevail  for  many  years  wherever  the  society  had  had 
its  seats.    Tranquillity  was  at  length  restored  by  the  mediotioYL  o^ 
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the  Admeans  of  the  mother- countrj,  when  sizt^  Ffdugoreani 
were  allowed  to  return  from  eiile.  But  wbererer  they  re^i- 
peared,  new  troubles  seem  to  have  arisen  from  their  opposition  to 
the  democratical  institutions  which  Croton  and  other  cities  htd 

adopted  from  Achaia. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


c.  521. 


Whii^  the  Auatic  colonies  were  flourishing  in  freedom,  c< 
wealth,  arts,  and  arms,  the  kingdom  of  LTdia,  which  was  growing 
bj  their  side,  gradually  encroached  on  their  territory,  and  in  the 
end  crushed  their  independence.  Ljdia  aeema  anciently  to  have 
been  inhabited  by  Pelaagians,  and  the  Lydian  monarchy  to  hare 
been  founded  on  a  conquest  bj  which  the  original  inhabitants 
were  either  expelled  or  subdued.  This  must  have  happened  after 
the  time  of  Homer,  for  he  nowhere  mentions  the  Lydians.  It  is 
stated  that  the  kingdom  was  govemed  by  two  successive  dynasties, 
first  hj  the  Heracleids,  and  aAerwards  by  the  Mermnadae.  With 
the  (Mounenoement  of  the  latter  dynasty  a  new  period  opened  tor 
the  Asiatic  Glieels.  Hitherto  the  inland  districts,  bordering  on 
the  territories  of  the  Greek  colonies,  had  been  constantly  disturbed 
by  the  irruption  of  barbaroua  hordes,  the  fiercest  of  which  were 
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the  Treres  and  Cimmerians ;  the  former  destroyed  Magnesia,  on 
the  Macandcr,  and  their  cruelty  made  the  calamity  of  the  rained 
city  proverbial ;  but  their  inroad  was  only  transient.  The  Cim- 
merians disturbed  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  during  a  lon^ 
period,  and,  issuing  from  their  strongholds  in  Paphlagonia,  more 
than  once  overran  the  fertile  plains  of  the  south ;  but  Alyattes, 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Lydia  in  b.  c.  617,  was  powerful 
enough  to  deliver  Asia  from  their  ravages.  About  the  same  time 
it  was  freed  by  the  Medes  from  the  Scythians,  who  are  said  to 
have  invaded  Asia  Minor  in  pursuit  of  the  Cimmerians. 

But  while  the  Lydians  pushed  their  conquests  far  into  the 
interior  of  Asia,  they  naturally  grew  impatient  at  being  separated 
from  the  sea,  and  ambitious  of  subjecting  the  cities  on  the  coast 
to  their  own  empire.  Accordingly,  when  they  had  got  rid  of  the 
Cimmerians,  they  at  once  set  about  this  task.  Gryges  is  said  to 
have  taken  Colophon,  and  to  have  invaded  the  territories  of 
Smyrna  and  Miletus.  His  son  Ardys  prosecuted  the  war,  and 
made  himself  master  of  Friene.  His  successors,  Sadyattes  and 
Alyattes,  directed  their  hostilities  chiefly  against  Miletus.  From 
B.  c.  623,  the  war  was  continued  for  eleven  years ;  the  Lydian 
army  marched  every  summer  into  the  Milesian  territory,  and 
destroyed  the  crops,  but  left  the  houses  standing,  that  the  enemy 
might  not  be  deterred  from  tilling  the  land.  Beyond  this  tic 
Milesians  suffered  little  harm  :  their  city  was  secure  from  attack, 
and  the  sea  supplied  them  with  abundance  of  provisions.  In  the 
twelfth  of  these  yearly  campaigns  a  temple  of  Athene  was  burnt 
down ;  soon  afterwards  the  king  was  taken  ill,  and,  ascribing  hifl 
sickness  to  the  sacrilege  conmiitted  by  his  troops,  he  consulted  the 
Delphic  oracle,  whose  answer  seems  to  have  inclined  him  to  peace; 
accordingly,  he  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with 
IVIiletus,  in  b.  c.  612.  Alyattes  left  two  sons,  Croesus  and  Pan- 
taleon,  the  former  of  whom,  in  accordance  with  his  father^s  wiah, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  b.  c.  560,  and  accomplished  all  that 
his  father  had  desired  or  undertaken. 

He  began  by  laying  siege  to  Ephesus,  which  was  then  ruled  by 
the  tyrant  Pindarus,  and  when  the  city  had  fallen  into  his  hands 
he  treated  it  very  leniently,  but  compelled  Pindarus  to  resign  his 
power.  With  the  same  success  he  attacked,  one  after  another,  all 
the  Greek  cities  on  the  continent.  The  mildness  of  the  terms  he 
offered,  and  the  character  of  his  government,  probably  facilitated 
his  conquest.  The  tribute  which  the  towns  had  to  pay  was  a  sign 
of  submission  rather  than  a  sensible  burden,  and  in  every  other 
respect  Croesus  appears  to  have  permitted  his  new  subjects  to 
regulate  their  own  concerns.  Where  tyrants  had  before  existed, 
they  continued  to  exercise  their  power  under  the  safeguard  of  t 
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mighty  prince.     Afterwards,  Croesus  began  to  cast  a  longing  eye 
on  the  adjacent  islands ;  but  a  wise  Greek  is  said  to  have  diverted 
him  from  the  design  of  attacking  them,  by  reminding  him  that  he 
was  about  to  expose  his  Lydians  to  the  chances  of  an  unequal 
conflict,  on  an  element  to  which  they  were  strangers.     He  ac- 
cordingly confined  himself  to  extending  his  empire  towards  the 
east,  in  which  direction  he  proceeded  triumphantly,  as  far  as  the 
river  Halys ;  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  Lycia  and  Cilicia,  all 
Asia  Minor  west  of  the  Halys  obeyed  his  commands.     The  fame 
of  Croesus  resounded  throughout  Greece,  and  his  kingdom  was 
believed  to  be  a  sort  of  paradise.     He  loved  the  Greeks,  received 
them  at  his  court,  and  respected  their  oracles,  which  he  enriched 
with  the  most  munificent  offerings.    The  Spartans  sent  to  purchase 
gold  of  him  to  adorn  an  image,  but  Croesus  made  them  a  present 
of  as  much  as  they  required.     The  Athenian  Alcmaeon,  who  had 
once  done  the  king  a  service,  was  invited  to  Sardis,  and  allowed 
to  take  as  much  gold  as  he  could  carry.     The  wise  also  were 
drawn  to  his  court  by  curiosity,  and  a  desire  to  learn  and  see  as 
well  as  to  teach.     Thus  it  was  believed  that  Solon,  in  the  course 
of  his  travels,  went  to  Sardis,  and  was  hospitably  entertained  by 
the  king ;  but  that  he  gazed  without  admiration  or  envy  on  the 
wonders  of  the  palace,  and  refused  to  declare  the  king  a  happy 
man  so  long  as  he  was  subject  to  the  smiles  and  frowns  of  fortune. 
The  event  showed  that  the  Athenian  legislator  was  right,  for  not 
long  afterwards  the  kingdom  of  Croesus  became  a  province  of 
Persia. 

In  the  reign  of  Astyages,  king  of  the  Medes,  the  Median  king- 
dom was  overthrown  by  the  Persians,  a  hardy  race  of  moun- 
taineers, under  their  leader  Cyrus.     The  immediate  occasion  of 
this  conflict  between  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  the  history  of 
the  birth  of  Cyrus,  are  concealed  under  a  heap  of  fabulous  tra- 
ditions.    The  dethroned  Astyages  was  connected  with  Croesus 
by  marriage ;  but,  independently  of  this  connection,  Croesus  had 
other  reasons  for  wishing  to  avenge  the  injury  done  to  his  kins- 
man.    By  a  prompt  and  resolute  mode  of  acting  he  hoped  to  make 
himself  master  of  all  Asia,  while  if  he  remained  quiet  his  own 
kingdom  might  soon  become  endangered  by  the.  upstart  race  of 
Persian  shepherds.     After  having,  as  he  thought,  convinced  him- 
self of  the   trustworthy  character  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi,   he 
consulted  the  god  about  the  result  of  his  meditated  undertaking. 
The  answer  seemed  to  encourage  him  to  prosecute  his  designs 
with  the  assurance  of  success.     Grateful  for  the  advice,  Croesus 
filled  the  treasury  of  the  god  with  gold  and  silver,  and  even 
showered  mimificent  presents  on  the  Delphians.     He  then  collected 
an  army  from  his  subject  provinces,  and  marched  against  Cyrus. 
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CroeBUS  crossed  the  Haljs,  challenging  Cjma  to  a  contest,  ind 
wEuting  for  his  approiLch.  Cjrus  Hdvimced.  with  a  superior  force, 
but  before  he  tried  the  atrengtli  of  Croesus  he  sent  envojB  to  the 
Ionian  cities,  inviting  them  to  throw  off  the  Ljdian  yoke.  Bat 
tliej  bad  found  it  too  light  to  wish  for  a  change,  and  turned  a  detf 
ear  to  his  snoimona.  A  battle  was  fought  between  the  two  armies 
but  with  no  decisive  result ;  and  Croesus,  belieTing  that  his  force* 
were  not  powerful  enough  to  accomplish  the  decree  of  fate,  it- 
tumed  to  Sardis  to  reinforce  his  army,  intending  to  renew  tlie  ww 
in  the  following  spring.  He  then  sent  to  the  kings  of  Babjlon  and 
Egjpt  for  support,  and  even  solicited  the  aid  of  Sparta.  Groeiul 
was  leisurely  puTStung  this  course,  and  bad  disbanded  his  army  &r 
the  winter,  when  Cyrus   encamped   before  the  walls   of  Sudis. 


CroeauB,  with  scarcely  any  means  of  defence,  tried  his  fortane  in  * 
battle ;  but  lost  it,  and  was  closely  besieged  by  the  Persians  in  hii 
citadel.  The  fortress  wss  taken  by  surprise,  in  b.c.  546,  and  tiie 
king  with  all  hia  treasures  fell  into  fie  hands  of  the  conqueror. 
According  to  a  legend,  Croesus  was  at  first  condemned  to  tbe 
flames,  but  finally  spared  ;  it  is  more  probable,  however,  that  be 
was  conveyed  (o  Ecbatana,  and  there  closed  bia  chequered  life. 

The  conqueror  of  Lydia  soon  afterwards  found  it  neceu 
deprive  the  people  of  their  arms,   and  compel  them  to  < 
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themselves  to  the  arts  of  peace  and  luxury.  But  being  anxious  to 
secure  and  extend  his  eastern  possessions,  Cyrus  left  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  his  lieutenants.  The  Aeolians  and 
lonians,  even  before  he  left  Sardis,  offered  to  submit  on  the  terms 
which  had  been  granted  to  them  by  Croesus.  Cyrus,  however, 
gave  them  to  understand  that  they  must  submit  unconditionally ; 
but  exempted  Miletus,  from. which  city  he  was  content  with  the 
tribute  which  it  had  paid  to  Croesus.  The  Greeks  now  began  to 
prepare  for  resistance.  The  lonians  assembled  at  their  conmaon 
sanctuary,  the  Panionian  temple,  to  consult  for  the  general  weal, 
and  sent  ambassadors  to  beg  assistance  from  Sparta.  The  Spar- 
tans, not  feeling  sufficient  sympathy  with  the  lonians,  refused  to 
engage  in  a  war  with  Persia  on  their  behalf;  but  still  they  were 
bold  enough  to  send  an  envoy  to  Cyrus,  requesting  him  to  refrain 
fi^m  doing  harm  to  any  Greek  city.  Cyrus,  who  had  never  before 
heard  of  Sparta,  sent  them  a  taunting  and  contemptuous  answer. 
In  the  meantime,  Mazares,  a  Median  general  in  the  service  of 
Cyrus,  proceeded  to  subdue  the  lonians  who  had  aided  the  Lydians 
in  an  attempt  to  shake  off  the  Persian  yoke.  But  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Priene  and  Magnesia,  he  died.  His  successor,  Harpagus, 
vigorously  pressed  the  Ionian  cities.  The  first  he  attacked  was 
Fhocaea,  whose  citizens,  seeing  that  resistance  was  hopeless, 
availed  themselves  of  a  truce  to  embark  with  their  wives  and 
children,  and  steered  for  Chios.  The  Persians,  on  their  return, 
found  the  city  empty.  The  Phocaeans,  being  unable  to  obtain  a 
settlement  from  the  Chians  in  the  neighbouring  islands,  determined 
to  seek  a  new  home  in  the  western  parts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
where  they  had  already  planted  several  flourishing  colonies.  But 
before  they  did  so,  they  once  more  sailed  home  and  slew  as  many 
of  the  Persian  garrison  as  they  cofdd.  They  then  8woi*e  never  to 
return  to  Phocaea,  and  sailed  westward.  Some,  however,  repent- 
ing of  their  vow,  remained  behind,  while  all  the  rest  steered  for 
Corsica,  and  ^ttled  among  their  kinsmen  at  Alalia,  which  had  been 
founded  twenty  years  before.  But  being  attacked  there  by  the 
Carthaginians  and  the  Tyrrhenians  of  Agylla,  they  again  em- 
barked with  their  families,  some  sailing  to  their  countrymen  in 
Massilia,  others  to  Rhegium  in  southern  Italy.  In  the  latter 
country  they  founded  Elea,  a  celebrated  seat  of  arts  and  learning, 
which  long  preserved  the  independence  which  its  founders  had 
bought  so  dearly. 

The  example  of  the  Phocaeans  was  followed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Teos,  who,  seeing  no  prospect  of  a  successful  defence,  took  to 
their  ships  and  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Thrace.  There  they  took 
possession  of  a  district  from  which  a  band  of  Ionian  settlers  had, 
some  time  before,  been  driven  by  the  Thracians,  and  founded  the 
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city  of  Abdera.  In  this  manner  all  the  Ionian  cities  fell  under  tiie 
successive  attacks  of  Ilarpagus,  and  even  the  islanders  thought  it 
prudent  to  disarm  the  irresistible  conqueror  by  voluntary  submis- 
sion. The  Persian  rule  was,  perhaps,  not  much  more  oppressiTe 
than  that  of  Croesus  had  been,  but  the  misfortune  was,  that  the 
Greeks  might  in  future  be  commanded  by  their  foreign  masters  to 
fight  against  their  countrymen,  and  to  assist  in  reducing  them  to 
the  same  foreign  yoke. 

After  the  conquest  of  Aeolis  and  Ionia,  Harpagus  pushed  his 
conquests  along  the  southern  coast.  The  Carians  submitted  with- 
out a  struggle,  except  Pedasa,  which  held  out  even  after  all  around 
had  yielded.  Cnidos,  which  had  at  first  meditated  resistance,  sur- 
rendered at  the  first  summons.  In  Lycia,  the  spirit  of  freedom 
was  more  resolute.  Xanthos,  with  its  women  and  children,  wm 
burnt  by  the  Xanthians  themselves,  and  while  the  flames  were 
raging  the  men  sallied  forth  and  died  sword  in  hand.  CaonoB 
made  a  like  display  of  unavailing  courage.  Whatever  did  not  bend 
to  the  will  of  the  conqueror,  was  broken  and  ground  to  dust ;  and, 
after  a  few  struggles,  the  sovereignty  of  Persia  was  acknowledged 
throufjhout  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor. 

In  the  meantime  Cyrus  himself  carried  out  his  designs  in  the 
interior  of  Asia.  Ilis  conquest  of  the  effeminate  city  of  Babylon 
probably  contributed  more  than  any  other  cause  to  corrupt  the 
simple  and  virtuous  manners  for  which  the  Persians  had  at  fin* 
been  distinguished.  Cyrus*  protection  of  the  Jews  was  probably 
connected  with  his  designs  upon  Egypt.  But  soon  after  the  fall  d 
Babylon,  he  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Massagetae,  who 
dwelt  to  the  east  of  the  Caspian ;  and  after  gaining  a  victory  over 
them  by  a  stratagem,  he  was  defeated  and  slain  in  a  great  battle, 
and  was  succeeded,  in  b.c.  529,  by  his  son  Cambyses.  The  first 
important  measure  of  this  prince  was  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  whoae 
monarchy  had  long  been  ripe  for  destruction,  and  ready  to  fall  at 
the  first  blow  struck  by  a  vigorous  hand.  It  was  then  governed 
by  the  usurper  Amasis,  who  had  overpowered  the  Greek  trooptf 
kept  by  liis  predecessor,  Apries,  but  yet  knew  their  value.  He 
reuioved  their  quart<irs  from  Pelusium  to  Memphis,  that  they 
miglit  guard  liis  person,  bestowed  many  favours  upon  them,  and 
assigned  tlie  city  of  Xaucratis  to  Greek  settlers.  lie  contributed 
towards  the  building  of  temples  in  Greece,  cultivated  the  friend- 
sliip  of  Sj)arta,  and  honoured  her  with  presents.  Against  this 
j>riiu:e,  Cambyses,  in  tlie  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  conducted  an  ex- 
jMMlitioii  in  person,  and  thus  carried  out  tlie  design  which  his 
fatlier  had  meditated.  Tlie  manner  in  which  the  conquest  of 
I^gypt  wiis  accomplished  is  variously  related,  though  the  account 
of  Herodotus,   that  Cambyses  was  aided  by  a  Greek  who  had 
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deserted  the  service  of  Amasis,  is  the  most  probable.  But  before 
Cambyses  reached  Egypt,  Amasis  died,  and  his  son  Psammenitus 
(Amyrtaeus)  awaited  the  approach  of  the  Persians  with  a  large 
army.  The  Egyptians  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and 
their  king,  who  threw  himself  into  Memphis,  was  besieged  and 
taken,  but  treated  with  the  respect  usually  shown  by  the  Persians 
to  fallen  greatness. 

Cambyses  was  one  of  those  rulers  who  aim  at  everything  and 
accomplish  little.  Expeditions  to  the  south  and  west  of  Egypt 
completely  failed ;  but  some  of  the  Libyan  tribes  in  the  west  of 
Egypt  acknowledged  his  sovereignty,  and  their  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Greeks  of  Barce  and  Cyrene.  The  Phoenicians 
having  furnished  him  with  a  fleet  to  second  his  invasion  of  Egypt, 
he  even  contemplated  making  himself  master  of  Carthage.  But 
the  Phoenicians  refused  to  lend  their  aid  for  the  destruction  of 
their  own  colony,  and  Cambyses  was  obliged  to  accept  the  plea 
with  which  the  Phoenicians  covered  their  refusal.  In  his  conduct 
towards  Egypt  he  showed  no  regard  for  national  customs  and  in- 
stitutions, which,  in  fact,  he  treated  with  scorn  and  contempt,  and 
his  wanton  and  sacrilegious  acts  aroused  in  the  Egyptians  feelings 
which  afterwards  vented  themselves  in  several  attempts  to  shake 
oflT  the  Persian  yoke. 

During  the  reign  of  Cambyses,  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  re- 
mained quietly  subject  to  their  Persian  governors.  The  adjacent 
islands,  though  they  had  made  professions  of  obedience  and  paid 
tribute  to  Persia,  were  almost  independent,  as  the  satraps  had  no 
navy  at  their  conunand.  Samos,  the  most  prosperous  of  these 
islands,  was  then  governed  by  the  tyrant  Polycrates,  who  main- 
tained himself  by  the  aid  of  a  thousand  bowmen,  forming  his  body- 
guard, and  protected  the  Samian  commerce  by  a  fleet  of  100  gal- 
leys. He  made  war  on  Miletus,  and,  in  a  sea-fight,  defeated  a 
Lesbian  armament  sent  to  its  relief.  This  involved  him  in  hos- 
tilities with  Persia,  which  he  could  safely  defy  on  his  own  element, 
for  his  navy  was  the  most  powerful  that  had  ever  ridden  on  the 
Aegean  since  the  fabulous  maritime  empire  of  Minos.  He  adorned 
Samos  with  many  useful  and  ornamental  works,  lived  in  regal 
splendour  and  luxury,  but  seems,  nevertheless,  to  have  been  a 
wise  and  active  ruler.  He  cherished  the  arts ;  and  poets,  such  as 
Ibycus  and  Anacreon,  whose  muse  was  devoted  to  love  and  wine, 
were  the  most  welcome  guests  at  his  court,  and  companions  of  his 
leisure.  His  ambition  suggested  to  him  the  design  of  uniting  under 
his  dominion  all  the  Ionian  cities,  both  in  the  islands  and  on  the 
continent  of  Asia. 

But  being  a  tyrant,  his  power  was  based  on  a  feeble  foundation, 
and  there  was,  moreover,  a  party  in  Samos  which  only  waited  for 
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a  faTourable  opportunity  to  revolt.  To  get  rid  of  these 
tents.  Polrcrates  olfered  to  Cambyses,  during  his  preparadoiis  Sv 
the  invasion  of  Eirrpt.  to  assist  him  with  a  squadron  of  tUpk 
Cambyses  accepted  the  offer,  and  Polycrates  equipped  fbrtr  p^ 
leys,  in  which  he  embarked  all  the  persons  who  had  incnired  Ui 
suspicion,  and  requested  the  Persian  king  to  take  care  that  ther 
should  never  return.  But  the  malcontents  resolved  to  turn  the 
force  which  Polycrates  had  put  into  their  hands,  against  hinsdC 
They  saileil  back,  but  found  him  on  his  guard,  and  were  defeaied. 
though  not  without  the  greatest  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  tr- 
rant.  They  did  not,  however,  give  up  their  designs,  but  addreswd 
themselves  to  Sparta,  which,  from  its  general  hostility  to  the  tvm- 
nical  form  of  government,  was  ready  on  every  occasion  to  esu- 
blish  an  oligarchy  in  its  room.  The  request  of  the  exiles  for 
assistance  was  accordingly  granted.  The  Corinthians  also  lem 
their  aid.  and  the  Samians.  thus  reinforced,  renewed  their  atten^ 
to  overthrow  the  tvrant :  but  after  a  sharp  battle,  and  sustaisice 
a  siege  for  forty  days,  he  was  still  so  strong  that  the  PelopcA- 
nesians  abandoned  the  undertaking,  and  their  friends  were  obliged 
to  resign  themselves  to  the  loss  of  their  country,  and  seek  a  nev 
home  elsewhere.  Ai\er  ranging  for  some  time  as  pirates  over  the 
Aegean  sea.  they  took  possession  of  Cydonia  in  Crete,  and  flourished 
there,  until  they  were  conquered  and  enslaved  by  the  Aeginetaa!^ 

After  the  removal  of  this  danger,  the  power  of  Polycrates  seened 
to  be  more  firmly  established  than  ever,  and  he  again  turned  fai§ 
%-iews  to  the  enlargement  of  his  dominions.  But  his  downfall  vas 
suddenly  brought  about  by  Oroetes,  the  satrap  of  Sardis,  who  hx  a 
cunning  stratagem  enticed  him  to  come  to  Sardis,  whcore  he  vas 
arrested  and  hung  upon  a  cross.  The  Samians  who  had  folloved 
in  his  train  were  dismissed,  and  the  satrap  made  no  attempt  v> 
gain  possession  of  Samos.     This  occurred  in  b:c.  522. 

Next  year  Cambyses  died  on  his  march  against  an  impostor 
who  had  usurped  the  Persian  throne.  The  usurper  belonged  lo 
the  sacerdotal  cau^tc  and  was  supported  by  the  Magi.  But  » 
counter-revolution,  headed  by  the  Persians  of  the  highest  rank, 
put  an  end  to  the  Magian  rule,  and  raised  Darius,  son  of  lij- 
staspes,  of  the  royal  house  of  the  Acliaemenids,  to  the  throne. 
Darius  was  the  greatest  and  most  ]K)werful  king  that  ever  ruled 
over  Peisia.  antl  his  wisdom  and  prosperity  shed  a  lustre  over  hi? 
reign  which  long  continued  to  be  remembered  in  Asia.  He  vsf 
the  first  who  organ iseil  the  vast  mass  of  countries  which  had  been 
conquered  by  his  predecessors,  but  which  were  previously  uncon- 
nected by  any  tie  except  that  of  being  subject  to  the  will  of  a  com- 
mon ruler.  The  empire  of  Darius  stretclied  from  the  Aegean  t«> 
the  Indus,  and  from  the  steppes  of  Scythia  to  the  cataracts  of  tk 
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Nile.  He  divided  this  vast  tract  into  twenty  sBtrajnes  or  pro- 
vinces, and  appointed  the  tribnte  nbicb  each  was  to  pay  to  the 
rojal  treasury.  The  western  coast  was  connected  with  tl^  seat  of 
government  by  a  high  road,  on  which  the  distances  were  regularly 
marked,  and  spacious  buildings  were  placed  at  convenient  inler- 
vab  to  receive  all  who  travelled  in  the  king's  name.  The  satraps 
in  their  provinces  were  so  many  almost  independent  sovereigns, 
except  that  they  were  accountable  for  the  imposts  of  the  provinces 
which  they  ruled.  These  provinces  were,  in  all  other  respects, 
governed  according  to  their  own  laws  and  institutions,  so  that  the 
burdens  which  were  imposed  on  them  were  the  only  indications  of 


foreign  sway.  Tliese  burdens,  however,  must  have  been  extremely 
heavy,  being  levied  not  only  for  the  supply  of  the  royal  revenue, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  royal  army  and  household,  but  also 
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for  the  support  of  the  satraps,  each  of  whom  kept  up  an  armj 
and  a  court,  which  in  magnificence  sometimes  rividled  that  of  the 
king  himself.  The  greatness  of  these  viceroys  was  both  oppres- 
sive to  those  whom  they  governed,  and  a  source  of  weakness  to 
the  king's  own  government;  for  if  any  of  them  incurred  the 
sovereign's  displeasure,  it  was  not  always  easy  to  coerce  them  or 
to  deprive  them  of  their  power.  We  have  already  seen  that  Oroetes 
put  to  death  Polycrates,  the  ally  of  Cambyses,  for  which  he  was 
never  called  to  account.  During  the  usurpation  of  the  Magi,  he 
was  still  more  reckless,  for  he  seized  the  governor  of  an  adjaceat 
province,  and  murdered  both  him  and  his  son.  Even  this  out- 
rage he  might  have  committed  with  impunity,  had  he  not  waylaid 
and  murdered  a  courier  who  brought  him  an  unwelcome  message 
from  the  king.  A  faithful  Persian  servant  disclosed  this  crime  to 
Darius,  who,  with  the  aid  of  a  body  of  1000  Persians,  put  the 
satrap  to  death  in  his  palace  at  Sardis. 

The  simple  and  hardy  manners  of  the  Persians,  at  whose  head 
Cyrus  overthrew  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes,  must  have  become  con- 
siderably altered  by  their  amalgamation  with  those  of  the  Medes; 
and  still  more  so  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  which  Cyrus  is 
said  to  have  chosen  for  his  capital.  The  court  was  cruel  and 
luxurious ;  the  women  seem  to  have  been  of  the  most  depraved 
character,  and  their  influence  was  the  source  of  most  of  the  atro- 
cious barbarities  which  fill  the  Persian  annals.  The  sacerdotal 
caste,  or  the  Magi,  were  the  chief  counsellors  of  the  kings,  who 
thus  became  the  slaves  of  their  priests,  their  eunuchs,  and  their 
wives.  Such  was  the  empire  with  which  Greece  was  on  the  eve  cf 
entering  upon  a  contest  of  life  and  death. 


Head  of  Paris. 

(From  a  Pompeian  paiuting.) 


CHAPTER  xnr. 

FROM    THE  AGCEBSIOS  OF  DARIUS  HISTAaFEB,   B.C.   521,   Tl>  TUB 

.Darids  was  not  a  conqueror  like  Cyrus ;  the  ruling  m&xim  of  his 
government  Beems  to  have  been  ruther  to  consolidate  and  secure 
bis  empire  than  to  enlarge  it,  and  all  the  wars  of  his  reign  are  of  a 
defensive  character.  Accidental  causes  directed  his  attention  to 
the  West,  and  there  brought  him  into  collision  with  tbe  Greeks. 
The  occasion  arose  out  of  tho  misfortunes  of  Polyorates :  at  the 
time  when  he  was  put  to  death  at  Sardis,  tbe  Samiana  who  were 
in  his  retinue  were  dismissed,  but  the  strangers  were  kept  in  pri- 
son until  the  death  of  Oroetes,  when  thej  were  transported  to 
Susa.  Among  these  captives  was  a  physician  named  Democedes, 
a  native  of  Croton,  whom  Polycrates  with  his  wonted  munificence 
had  attracted  to  his  court.  At  Susa  Democedes  remauied  for  a 
time  unnoticed ;  but  the  king,  having  dislocated  a  foot  while  hunt- 
ing, was  informed  of  the  skill  of  the  Greek  physician,  who  was 
summoned,  and,  after  some  reluctance,  arising  from  a  fear  that  his 
art  might  become  the  cause  of  a  perpetual  though  honourable 
exile,  undertook  and  effected  a  complete  cure.  The  king  loaded 
him  with  gold,  and  was  ready  to  grant  him  aojr  favour  except  pec- 
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mission  to  return  to  his  own  country,  the  yerj  thing  which  he 
most  longed  for. 

Some  time  afterwards,  Atossa,  the  king^s  fayourite  wife,  abo 
availed  herself  of  the  services  of  Democedes.  By  his  descriptions 
of  his  native  land,  he  excited  her  curiosity,  and  a  wish  to  hftve 
Greek  damsels  to  wait  upon  her.  Darius  was  induced  by  her  to 
send  Democedes  home,  guarded  by  a  small  number  of  Persiaiu, 
who  were  directed  at  the  same  time  to  survey  the  coasts  of  Greece 
and  southern  Italy  under  his  guidance,  and  to  bring  him  back  to 
Persia.  Democedes,  after  landing  at  Croton,  of  course  refused  to 
go  on  board  again,  and  his  companions  were  unable  to  compel  him; 
they  were  themselves  wrecked  on  the  southern  coast  of  Italy,  and 
made  slaves,  but  were  redeemed  and  carried  back  to  Persia  by  a 
Tarentine  exile  named  Gillus,  who  hoped,  though  in  yain,  to  be 
restored  to  his  country  by  the  mediation  of  Persia. 

Another  consequence  of  the  misfortunes  of  Polycrates  was  the 
ruin  of  Samos.  His  brother  Syloson,  when  in  exile,  had  confeired 
a  slight  favour  on  Darius  while  he  was  serving  in  the  annyof 
Cambyses  in  Egypt ;  and  on  hearing  that  Darius  had  been  raised  to 
the  throne,  Syloson  went  to  the  Persian  court.  The  king  bade  him 
name  a  reward,  and  Syloson  asked  to  be  made  tyrant  of  Samos  « 
the  successor  of  his  brother.  The  island  was  then  governed  hj 
Maeandrius,  whom  Polycrates,  on  going  to  Sardis,  had  left  bdund 
as  his  vicegerent.  When  the  Persian  force  under  Otanes  arrived  to 
restore  Syloson,  all  resistance  seemed  hopeless,  and  Maeandrius 
capitulated  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  quit  the  island.  But 
while  he  was  withdrawing  to  the  ship  which  was  to  carry  him  awiy* 
his  hot-headed  brother,  Charilaus,  suddenly  fell  upon  the  uiintt- 
pecting  Persians  who  were  waiting  for  the  surrender  of.  the  dtaddi 
and  cut  them  to  pieces.  The  main  body  of  the  Pei^an  annji 
however,  soon  drove  the  Samians  back  into  their  fortress.  Hus 
was  reduced,  and  Otanes  commanded  an  indiscriminate  slaughter 
without  regard  to  age  or  place,  sacred  or  profane.  The  suryiying 
population  of  the  island  was  carried  away  captive,  so  that  Syloson 
was  put  in  possession  of  nothing  but  a  desert.  Maeandrius  mean- 
time had  sailed  to  Sparta,  hoping  to  prevail  on  King  Cleomenes  to 
espouse  his  cause,  but  he  met  with  no  success,  and,  in  consequence 
of  an  attempt  to  bribe  the  king,  was  banished  from  Sparta  and 
Peloponnesus. 

While  these  events  were  passing  on  the  coast  of  the  Aegean, 
Darius  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Scythians  about  the 
same  time  that  the  satrap  of  Egypt  was  engaged  in  the  conquest 
of  the  Greek  settlements  in  Africa.  The  Scythians,  who  had  been 
driven  from  the  north-east  of  Asia  by  the  Massagetae,  were  now 
masters  of  the  great  plain  between  the  Panube  and  the  Don.    The 
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expedition  agfunst  these  nomadic  hordes  of  savages  had  been  de- 
layed by  a  rebellion  at  Babylon  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Darius,  but  when  this  was  quelled  he  set  out  against  the  Scythians. 
The  cause,  as  well  as  the  progress,  of  this  war  is  involved  in  great 
obscurity ;  and  scarcely  any  fact  relating  to  it  is  absolutely  certain, 
except  that  Darius  conducted  it  in  person,  and  that  it  failed.  His 
object,  however,  seems  to  have  been  to  weaken  the  Scythians,  and 
thus  to  secure  his  own  empire  on  that  side.  His  army  is  believed 
to  have  consisted  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  men.  A 
bridge  of  boats  was  ordered  to  be  laid  across  the  Thracian  Bospo- 
rus, and  it  was  successfully  accomplished  by  a  Samian  engineer 
called  Mandrocles.  There  also  600  ships,  furnished  by  the  subject 
Greek  cities,  waited  his  commands ;  and  most  of  the  Greek  tyrants, 
who  ruled  under  his  protection  along  the  coast  of  Asia,  served  in 
the  fleet.  They  were  to  sail  up  the  Danube  to  a  point  above  the 
head  of  its  Delta,  and  there  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  land 
force.  Most  of  the  tribes  through  whose  territories  Darius  passed, 
yielded  without  resistance.  On  arriving  at  the  appointed  place, 
the  troops  crossed  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river ;  the  king  then 
ordered  the  bridge  to  be  broken  up,  and  the  Greeks  to  follow  him 
into  Scythia.  But  being  reminded  that  the  bridge  might  be 
wanted  on  his  return,  he  directed  it  to  be  lefl  standing  for  sixty 
days,  after  which  the  Greeks  who  guarded  it  were  to  break  it  down 
and  return  home. 

He  then  proceeded  against  the  Scythians,  but  the  events  of  the 
campaign  elude  every  attempt  to  form  a  clear  conception  of  them 
This  much  only  is  certain,  that  the  pursuit,  in  which  the  Persians 
had  wasted  their  strength,  was  changed  into  a  retreat,  in  which 
they  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  baggage  and  their  sick.  In 
the  mean  time  the  sixty  days  had  elapsed,  and  the  Greeks  stationed 
at  the  bridge  on  the  Danube  were  urged  by  the  Athenian  Miltia- 
des,  the  ruler  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  recovering  their  freedom  by  breaking  up  the 
bridge.  But  Histiaeus,  the  tyrant  of  Miletus,  thought  differently ; 
his  arguments  brought  most  of  his  countrymen  over  to  his  side, 
for  he  reminded  them  that  their  power  as  tyrants  depended  upon 
that  of  the  Persian  sovereign,  and  that  his  downfall  would  involve 
their  own  ruin.  The  bridge,  accordingly,  was  allowed  to  stand, 
and  Darius  escaped  from  imminent  danger.  The  army  which  he 
brought  back  was  still  large  enough  to  enable  him  to  leave  80,000 
men  in  £urope,  under  the  command  of  Megabazus,  who  was  to 
complete  the  conquest  of  Thrace  and  of  the  Greek  cities  on  the 
Hellespont.  Darius  himself  rested  some  time  at  Sardis.  Histiaeus 
asked  and  received,  as  a  reward  for  his  service  on  the  Danube,  a 
district  on  the  river  Strymon,  where  he  founded  the  town  of 
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Myrcinus,  which  commanded  the  naYigation  of  the  river.  Hii- 
tiaeus  still  retained  Miletus,  but  committed  it  to  the  charge  of 
his  cousin  Aristagoras.  iViiltiadcs,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
left  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Chersonesus,  a  circmn- 
stance  which  throws  great  doubt  upon  the  story  of  his  offence. 

Megabazus  began  his  operations  in  Thrace  with  the  rednctioiL 
of  Ferinthos,  and  then  proceeded  to  subdue  all  the  Thracian  tribes 
which  had  not  yet  submitted  to  his  master.  Darius,  while  staying 
at  Sardis,  had  become  acquainted  with  some  Paeonians,  and  was 
so  struck  with  their  manners  and  appearance,  that  he  commissicmed 
Megabazus  to  invade  their  country,  the  upper  Tale  of  the  Stiy- 
mon,  and  transport  the  whole  people  to  Asia.  They  attempted  to 
resist  the  aggressor,  but,  finding  themselves  unable  to  do  so,  dis- 
persed ;  a  part  of  them,  however,  submitted,  and  M^abazus  cir* 
ried  them  into  Asia,  where  Darius  assigned  a  district  in  Fhrygift 
for  their  habitation. 

The  regions  into  which  Megabazus  had  carried  the  Perain 
arms  bordered  on  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia;  and  before  lie 
led  his  forces  from  Faeonia,  he  sent  envoys  to  Amyntas,  the  king 
of  that  country,  to  demand,  in  the  name  of  the  Persian  monarch, 
earth  and  water,  the  customary  symbols  of  subjection.  Mace- 
donia at  this  period  was  only  a  small  kingdom,  wluch  had  growt 
to  its  present  extent  by  the  conquest  of  insignificant  neighbouring 
states.  The  Macedonian  people  were  a  mixture  of  Illyrian  tribes 
and  a  more  ancient  Felasgian  population ;  but  the  reigning  dy- 
nasty was  believed  to  be  of  purely  Hellenic  origin,  and  was  traced 
to  the  Heracleid  Temenus,  who,  in  the  division  of  PeloponnesiOi 
had  obtained  Argos  for  his  share.  The  founder  of  the  MacedoniiB 
dynasty  was  said  to  have  been  Caranus,  a  brother  of  the  Argirt 
prince  Pheidon.  While  thus  the  kings  of  Macedonia  were  uni- 
versally believed  to  be  Greeks,  the  people  are  always  oaUed  btf- 
barians.  Amyntas  consented  to  become  the  vassal  of  Darius  it 
the  summons  of  Megabazus.  A  banquet  was  given  to  the  Persiin 
envoys ;  in  the  course  of  which,  however,  their  outrageous  coa- 
duct  towards  the  ladies  of  the  court  roused  the  indignation  rf 
Alexander,  the  king's  son,  to  such  a  point,  that  he  caused  ihem  to 
be  murdered  in  the  banquet-hall.  Amyntas  himself  took  no  fiir- 
ther  steps  of  resistance,  nor  did  Darius  ever  avenge  the  death  rf 
his  envoys. 

Megabazus,  while  engaged  against  the  Paeonians,  perceived  tbit 
Histiaeus  was  collecting  the  elements  of  a  formidable  power  it 
Myrcinus,  and  afterwards  communicated  his  suspicions  to  Darios. 
The  king,  resolving  to  deprive  Histiaeus  of  the  opportunity  of 
doing  any  harm,  sent  for  him  on  pretence  of  consulting  him  about 
some  important  undertaking.    When  Histiaeus  arrived  at  Sardi^ 
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the  king  told  him  that  he  could  no  longer  bear  to  be  without  his 
company  and  conversation,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  take  him  to 
Susa,  where  he  was  to  share  the  king^s  table  and  counsels.  His- 
tiaeus  was  obliged  to  obey  the  command  of  his  sovereign,  and  ac- 
companied the  king  into  a  splendid  captivity,  in  which  he  was  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  days.  Before  setting  out  for  Susa, 
Darius  appointed  Artaphernes  satrap  of  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the 
Aegean,  and  of  the  southern  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Croesus, 
whose  capital,  Sardis,  was  still  the  seat  of  government  for  this 
part  of  Asia.  Otanes  succeeded  Megabazus,  and  was  very  suc- 
cessful in  reducing  the  maritime  cities  on  the  north  of  the  Aegean, 
such  as  Byzantium  and  Chalcedon,  and  the  islands  of  Imbros  and 
Lesbos.  Towards  the  year  b.c.  506,  aU  the  nations  from  the  banks 
of  the  Indus  to  the  borders  of  Thessaly  thus  rested  imder  the 
shade  of  the  Persian  monarchy;  and  there  appeared  to  be  no 
power  that  could  rival  its  majesty,  and  none  from  which  it  could 
not  enforce  submission. 

While  the  world  was  thus  enjoying  for  a  short  time  profound 
repose,  the  aristocratic  party  in  Naxos  was  driven  by  its  victorious 
adversaries  into  exile,  and  now  applied  to  Aristagoras  of  Miletus 
for  succours.  As  they  had  been  imited  by  political  ties  wifh  His- 
tiaeus,  Aristagoras  was  not  unwilling  to  restore  them;  for  he 
hoped  that  Naxos,  when  ruled  by  his  creatures,  would  virtually 
become  his  own.  But  the  undertaking  was  too  much  for  him 
alone ;  accordingly  he  applied  to  Artaphernes,  representing  that 
an  opportunity  was  now  offered  not  only  of  conquering  N^axos, 
but  of  making  himself  master  of  all  the  Cyclades*  Aristagoras 
described  the  enterprise  as  very  easy,  and  promised  to  defray  all 
the  expenses.  Artaphernes  was  taken  with  the  scheme  ;  and,  with 
the  king^s  consent,  placed  200  ships  and  a  Persian  force  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Aristagoras.  The  fleet,  conmianded  by  a  Persian  admiral, 
M^abates,  sailed  from  Miletus,  having  taken  on  board  the  Ionian 
army  raised  by  Aristagoras. 

It  was  intended  to  lidl  the  Naxians  into  security  by  making 
them  believe  that  the  expedition  was  destined  for  a  different  quar- 
ter. Megabates  cast  anchor  off  the  coast  of  Chios ;  and  there  a 
dispute  arose  between  him  and  Aristagoras,  which  provoked  him 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  determined  to  thwart  the  expedition 
against  Naxos,  on  which  Aristagoras  had  staked  so  much.  He 
accordingly  sent  a  message  to  the  Naxians  to  warn  them  of  their 
danger.  The  Naxians  now  made  vigorous  preparations  to  defend 
themselves,  so  that  when  at  last  the  Persian  fleet  appeared  their  city 
was  in  a  condition  to  sustain  a  long  siege.  At  the  end  of  four 
months,  the  besiegers  had  made  no  progress;  the  treasures  of 
Aristagoras  were  exhausted,  and  he  was  obliged,  in  b.c.  501,  t<» 
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return  to  Miletus  without  having  effected  anything.  The  ftflue 
of  the  expedition  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  disdiarge  his 
debt  to  the  Persian  government,  and  he  was  a  ruined  man.  He 
saw  no  way  of  extricating  himself  from  his  difficulties,  except  hf 
inciting  his  countrymen  to  revolt.  While  he  was  pondering  orer 
this  scheme,  he  received  a  message  from  Histiaeus  which  fixed  his 
resolution.  Histiaeus  found  his  captivity  intolerable,  and  had  no 
hope  of  delivery  except  in  an  insurrection  of  his  countrymen.  As 
a  safe  method  of  conveying  his  wishes  to  his  firiends,  he  shared 
the  head  of  a  trusty  slave,  traced  some  letters  with  a  hot  iron  on 
his  skin,  and  when  the  hair  had  grown  agiun,  sent  him  off  to  IG* 
letus.  When  Aristagoras,  as  directed,  inspected  the  slaveys  held, 
he  found  an  invitation  to  revolt.  In  every  city  there  were  persons 
impatient  of  the  Persian  yoke,  and  Aristagoras  forthwith  assem- 
bled some  of  the  leading  men  to  deliberate  upon  a  plan  of  action. 
Hecataeus,  the  historian,  who  was  present  at  the  meeting,  and  saw 
the  danger  of  the  scheme,  dissuaded  his  friends  firom  it ;  but  thej, 
being  rash,  though  neither  bold  nor  firm,  resolved  upon  war  without 
securing  the  means  for  carrying  it  on.  It  was  further  determined 
to  seize  the  Greek  tyrants  who  were  still  stationed  off  Myus  with 
the  Persian  fleet.  This  was  the  signal  of  a  general  insurrection. 
Aristagoras,  in  order  to  obviate  all  opposition,  and  to  gain  oter 
the  democratic  party,  resigned  his  own  authority,  and  delivered  up 
the  tyrants  taken  at  Myus  to  the  cities  over  which  they  had  ruled. 
Liberty  was  now  everywhere  restored  in  the  revolted  cities,  b.  c. 
500. 

After  this,  Aristagoras  sailed  to  Greece  to  persuade  some  of  the 
leading  states  to  espouse  his  cause.  He  first  went  to  Sparta,  and 
addressed  himself  to  Cleomenes.  At  a  private  interview  he 
brought  forth  a  brass  plate,  containing  a  map  of  the  world,  accord' 
ing  to  the  most  exact  notion  that  had  then  been  formed  by  the 
Samian  sages  of  its  outlines  and  its  parts.  Aristagoras  pointed 
out  to  the  king  the  situation  and  wealth  of  Persia,  of  which  be 
might  make  himself  master  without  much  difficulty.  But  when 
Cleomenes  learned  the  great  distance  between  Sparta  and  Suss, 
he  was  alarmed,  broke  off  the  conversation,  and  bade  the  stranger 
quit  Sparta  without  delay.  Aristagoras  then  went  as  a  suppliant 
to  the  king's  house,  and  found  him  with  his  daughter  Gorgo — a 
child  eight  or  nine  years  old — by  his  side.  Aristagoras  offered  to 
the  king  a  price  for  his  assistance,  and  gradually  raised  it  to  fifty 
talents ;  at  that  moment  the  child,  who  had  listened  unlieeded, 
suddenly  exclaimed,  "  Go  away,  father,  the  stranger  will  do  yon 
hann."  Cleomenes  accepted  the  omen,  and  Aristagoras  soon  after- 
wards quitted  Sparta. 

He  made  his  next  application  to  Athens,  afler  Sparta,  the  most 
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srful  state  of  Greece ;  and  he  had  reason  to  hope  for  better 
388  there  than  at  Sparta.  Athens  had  already  had  some  trans- 
ns  with  the  Persian  satrap  of  Sardis,  at  the  time  when  Cleo- 
ss  threatened  to  invade  Attica*;  and  the  satrap  had  then 
mted  to  protect  the  Athenians,  if  they  would  send  the  usual 

of  submission.  The  Athenian  envoys,  either  from  ignorance 
le  import  of  presenting  earth  and  water,  or  because  they 
;ht  the  danger  of  their  country  so  pressing  that  deliverance 
cheap  at  any  price,  undertook  to  comply.  But  on  their  re- 
to  Athens  they  were  sharply  censured,  and  their  promise  was 
auctioned.  About  the  same  time,  the  exiled  Hippias  was  cn- 
)uring  to  induce  Tissaphemes  to  take  up  his  quarrel ;  and 

the  Athenians  heard  of  his  machinations,  they  sent,  as  un- 
y  as  before,  to  deprecate  the  satrap^s  interference.  The 
er  they  received  was,  that  they  should  be  safe  if  they  would 
I  their  tyrant.    This  reply  at  once  showed  them  what  they 

0  expect  from  Persia,  and  ihey  prepared  themselves  to  defy 
unity.     Such  was  the  state  of  mind  at  Athens  when  Arista- 

1  arrived.  He  accordingly  found  willing  hearers  when  in  the 
ibly  of  the  people  he  unfolded  the  tempting  prospects  which 
Eld  spread  before  Cleomenes.  In  addition  to  other  motives 
ged  that  it  was  a  religious  duty  to  protect  their  Ionian  kins- 
and  colonists.  A  decree  was  readily  passed  to  send  a  squa- 
of  twenty  ships  for  that  purpose,  under  the  command  of 

ithius. 

istagoras  returned  to  Asia  before  the  Athenian  squadron, 
I  followed  soon  after  him,  in  b.c.  499,  accompanied  by  five 
's  from  Eretria.  The  Eretrians  had  not,  like  the  Athenians, 
provoked  to  this  step  by  any  threats  of  Persia,  but  joined  in 
expedition  to  discharge  a  debt  of  gratitude  towards  the 
lans,  who  had  once  assisted  them  in  a  war  against  Chalcis. 
landing  near  Ephesus,  the  Atiienians  were  reinforced  by  a 
I  body  of  lonians,  with  whom  they  proceeded  without  delay 
jt  the  unguarded  capital  of  Lydia,  where  Artaphemes  then 
he  threw  himself  into  the  citadel,  which  was  capable  of 
Jig  a  long  siege,  and  gave  up  the  city  to  be  plundered  by 
vaders.  A  soldier,  in  the  heat  of  pillage,  set  fire  to  a  house; 
imes  soon  spread  through  the  whole  city,  and  reduced  it  to 
as  most  of  the  houses  were  of  wicker-work,  or  were  thatched 
•eeds.  The  Lydians,  however,  made  a  desperate  resistance ; 
tie  lonians  and  Athenians  finding  their  own  position  dan- 
3,  as  they  could  not  hope  to  force  the  strong  citadel,  and 
be  attacked  in  their  rear,  resolved  to  make  a  timely  retreat 

*  See  above,  p.  138. 
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to  Ephesus.  The  whole  force  of  the  province,  which  had  in  the 
mean  time  been  promptly  levied,  pursued  the  invaders,  and,  havmg 
overtaken  them  in  the  Ephesian  territory,  defeated  them  in  i 
battle.  Hereupon  the  lonians  dispersed,  and  the  Athenians  and 
Eretrians  sailed  home. 

When  the  Persian  monarch  heard  of  the  burning  of  Sar^  his 
rage  knew  no  bounds ;  but  he  was  more  indignant  at  the  obscure 
strangers  who  had  invaded  his  dominions,  than  at  the  rebellious 
lonians ;  and  one  of  his  attendants  was  charged  to  recall  the  name 
of  the  Athenians  to  his  thoughts  every  day.  His  first  care,  how- 
ever, was  to  quell  the  Ionian  insurrection,  which  was  beginning 
to  sf)read  into  other  parts.  Histiaeus  was  summoned  into  hii 
presence,  and  upbraided  with  the  revolt  of  his  kinsman.  But  the 
artful  Greek  removed  all  suspicion  from  himself,  and  even  olh 
tained  leave  to  go  to  Ionia,  pretending  that  he  would  suppress  the 
rebellion.  Meanwhile,  Aristagoras  had  in  vain  solicited  fresh 
succours  from  the  Athenians.  The  lonians  themselves,  howeyer, 
did  not  remain  inactive ;  their  fleet  induced  Byzantium,  and  the 
other  cities  between  the  Aegean  and  the  Euxine  to  assert  their 
independence.  The  greater  part  of  Caria,  and  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, also  shook  off  the  Persian  yoke.  Yet  all  these  fair  prospects 
of  liberty  were  soon  overclouded ;  for  the  generals  of  Darius,  who 
had  routed  the  lonians  and  Athenians,  soon  reduced  the  maritime 
cities  to  obedience.  From  the  Propontis,  where  several  towns 
were  taken  at  the  first  assault,  Daurises  hastened  to  sup^ess  the 
revolt  in  Caria.  After  two  defeats,  the  strength  of  tie  Carians 
was  broken  ;  but  they  still  held  out,  and  retarded  their  final  suV 
jugation.  The  revolt  of  Cyprus  lasted  for  one  year,  at  the  endrf 
which  the  Cyprians  being  betrayed  by  one  of  their  own  princes, 
were  defeated  by  a  Phoenician  fleet.  When  this  was  accomplished, 
Artaphemes  and  Otanes  began  vigorously  to  press  the  cities  of 
Ionia  and  Aeolis.  After  the  fall  of  Clazomenae  and  Cuma,  Ari- 
stagoras, who  was  now  as  desponding  as  he  had  before  been  san- 
guine, resolved  to  take  refuge  at  Myrcinus  in  Thrace.  Hewtf 
accompanied  thither  by  a  large  number  of  his  countrymen ;  but 
was  soon  afterwards,  while  encamped  before  a  Thracian  city,  cut 
off*  with  his  band  by  a  sally  of  the  besieged. 

These  things  had  happened  before  Histiaeus  arrived  at  Sardis. 
On  Artaphemes  hinting  to  him  that  he  had  some  connection  with 
the  revolt  of  the  lonians,  Histiaeus  made  his  escape  from  Sardis  to 
Chios.  In  the  latter  place  he  was  received  with  suspicion  and 
anger  as  the  man  who  had  brought  Ionia  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 
But  he  appeased  the  people  by  telling  them  a  forged  story  of 
Darius'  intention  to  transplant  all  the  lonians  to  Phoenicia.  He 
also  renewed  an  intrigue  which  he  had  commenced  at  Sardis  with 
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some  Persians ;  but  the  bearer  of  his  letters  to  them  revealed  the 
secret  to  Artaphemes,  who  put  to  death  all  the  Persians  con- 
cerned in  the  plot.  Histiaeus  wished  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
war  which  he  had  kindled,  but  he  was  so  much  distrusted,  that 
he  soon  found  himself  a  homeless  adventurer.  Miletus,  glad 
to  be  rid  of  Aristagoras,  now  refused  to  admit  her  old  tyrant, 
Histiaeus.  He  withdrew  to  Lesbos,  where  he  met  with  better 
success,  and  collected  a  little  squadron  of  eight  triremes,  with 
which  he  sidled  to  Byzantium;  and  there  seized  the  merchant 
vessels  of  all  the  cities  which  would  not  acknowledge  his  au- 
thority as  sovereign  of  Ionia.  Meantime  the  insurrection  of 
Ionia  was  drawing  to  a  crisis.  The  Persian  generals  determined 
to  besiege  Miletus  by  land  and  by  sea,  being  certain  that  its  fall 
would  be  speedily  followed  by  the  submission  of  the  other  cities 
which  looked  up  to  it  as  their  chief.  A  numerous  fleet  was  col- 
lected in  the  ports  of  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  Cilicia,  and  Cyprus. 
While  this  armament  was  expected,  the  lonians  assembled  at  Pa- 
nionium  concerted  a  plan  of  defence.  It  was  resolved  to  leave 
I^letus  to  defend  itself  on  the  land-side,  and  to  exert  all  the 
strength  of  the  confederacy  to  drive  the  Persians  from  the  Aegean. 
The  fleet  was  directed  to  assemble  near  the  small  island  of  Lade. 
It  consisted  of  353  triremes,  while  the  hostile  fleet,  which  was  on 
its  way  from  the  East,  numbered  600,  Notwithstanding  their 
numerical  superiority,  the  Persians  were  unwilling  to  encounter 
the  lonians  on  the  element  on  which  they  had  the  advantage  of 
far  greater  experience.  The  tyrants,  who  at  the  beginning  ,of  the 
insurrection  had  been  expelled  from  their  cities,  and  were  then 
serving  in  the  Persian  army,  were  accordingly  called  upon  by  the 
Persian  generals  each  to  detach  his  fellow-citizens  from  the  com- 
mon cause  by  offers  of  pardon  and  by  threats  of  the  most  rigorous 
treatment  if  they  should  refuse  to  submit.  The  overtures  were 
in  every  case  rejected,  because  each  city  imagined  that  the  dis- 
honourable proposal  was  made  to  itself  alone.  During  this  state 
of  things,  Dionysius,  a  Phocaean,  observing  that  the  lonians  at 
Lade  did  not  display  the  order  and  good  discipline  necessary  at 
such  a  juncture,  prevailed  on  them  to  commit  themselves  to  his 
guidance.  He  now  every  day  trained  his  men  in  military  exer- 
cises; but,  after  seven  days  of  this  laborious  occupation,  the 
lonians,  displeased  at  his  strict  discipline,  and  at  the  hardships 
which  he  imposed  upon  themi,  resolved  to  shake  ofi"  the  intolerable 
yoke,  and  again  began  to  neglect  every  precaution.  During  the 
heat  of  the  day,  they  dispersed  over  the  island,  reposing  in  the 
most  agreeable  spots  they  could  find.  This  folly  induced  some 
Samians  to  send  to  their  banished  tyrant  Aeaces,  the  son  o^  ^^V^- 
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son,  declaring  their  readiness  to  close  with  his  late  proposak ;  and 
it  was  agreed,  that  they  should  desert  during  the  battle. 

When  at  length  the  Persian  fleet  sailed  to  attack  them,  the 
lonians  met  them  without  suspicion  of  treachery.  But  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  contest  the  Samians  quitted  their  post,  and  bore 
away  to  Samos.  Their  example  was  followed  by  the  Lesbians, 
and,  as  the  alarm  spread,  by  the  greater  part  of  the  fleet.  Hie 
Chians,  who  almost  alone  held  out,  were  at  length  overpowered  by 
superior  numbers,  and  compelled  to  flee.  Some  of  them,  who  had 
abandoned  their  ships,  while  passing  by  night  through  the  Ej^ 
sian  territory,  where  the  women  were  celebrating  a  festival,  were 
taken  for  robbers  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Ephesians.  Dionysiiu 
of  Fhocaea  had  fought  to  the  last,  and  had  taken  three  of  the 
enemy's  ships ;  when  forced  to  flee  he  sailed  to  Phoenicia,  sank 
several  merchantmen,  and  laden  with  spoil,  steered  for  Sicily, 
where  he  carried  on  an  unremitting  war  against  the  Tyrriienians 
and  Carthaginians. 

The  defeat  off  Lade,  in  b.  c.  494,  was  soon  followed  by  the  ftll 
of  Miletus,  which  was  stormed  by  the  Persians,  in  the  sixth  year 
afler  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolt.  Those  who  escaped  the  sword 
were  carried  into  captivity  with  their  families,  and  transplanted 
to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  they  were  settled  in  a  town 
called  Ampe,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris.  The  temples  of  Mi« 
letus  were  despoiled  of  their  treasures,  and  the  city  itself  became 
a  Persian  colony.  This  catastrophe  was  felt  by  the  Athenians  as 
a  national  calamity,  and  Phrynichus,  who  ventured  to  produce  it 
on  the  stage  before  his  countrymen,  was  punished  by  a  heavy  fine. 
In  the  following  year  the  other  Ionian  cities  experienced  a  simihur 
fate;  the  islands  of  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Tenedos  were  swept  of 
their  inhabitants,  and  the  subjugation  of  Ionia  was  complete.  The 
cities  on  the  north  of  the  Aegean  were  overpowered  one  after 
another  by  the  Persian  fleet.  On  the  approach  of  the  enemy  the 
inhabitants  of  Byzantium  and  Chalcedon  left  their  homes,  and 
established  a  new  one  at  Mesembria,  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
Euxine.  Miltiades  the  Athenian,  too,  thought  himself  no  longer 
safe  in  his  principality  of  the  Chersonesus,  which  had  been  founded 
by  his  uncle  Miltiades  during  the  reign  of  Pisistratus,  from  whose 
jealous  eyes  he  had  withdrawn.  Miltiades  had  been  in  the  imdis* 
turbed  possession  of  his  pnncipality  ever  since  the  return  ci 
Darius  from  his  Scythian  expedition ;  but  now,  when  he  saw  him- 
self threatened  with  an  invasion  by  the  victorious  Persians,  he 
sailed  away  to  Athens,  having  filled  five  galleys  with  his  treasure. 
One  of  his  ships  conveying  his  son  was  intercepted  by  the  Persians, 
but  Miltiades  himself  reached  Athens  in  safety,  and  again  becamt; 
one  of  its  citizens. 
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When  the  Persians,  after  the  subjugation  of  Ionia,  had  satisfied 
their  vengeance,  Artaphemes  made  the  conquered  country  a  Per* 
sian  province :  all  traces  of  independence  in  ^e  cities  were  effaced ; 
they  were  compelled  to  submit  all  their  disputes  to  arbitration ; 
a  survey  was  taken  of  the  country,  and  each  district  had  a  certain 
amount  of  tribute  imposed  upon  it.     Order  and  tranquillity  were 
thus  restored  at  the  expense  of  liberty,  and  as  many  who  had  fied 
during  the  insurrection  now  returned,  the  cities  began  to  revive. 
In  the  year  afler  the  close  of  the  war,  Artaphemes  was  succeeded 
by  Mardonius,  the  king*s  son-in-law,  whose  first  step  was  calculated 
to  allay  the  discontent  of  the  lonians ;  this  was  the  deposition  of 
the  tyrants  who  had  been  set  up  in  the  cities  by  his  predecessor, 
and  ihe  restoration  of  a  democratical  form  of  government,  a  mea- 
sure which  reflects  great  honour  on  the  understanding  of  Mardo- 
nius, and  shows  that  he  had  more  knowledge  of  mankind,  and' 
larger  views,  than  are  commonly  possessed  by  Asiatic  princes.   He 
had  come  with  a  mighty  armament  to  wreak  the  vengeance  of  the 
king  upon  Athens  and  Eretria,  and  at  the  same  time  to  spread  the 
terror  of  his  name  in  Europe.    A  large  fleet  was  to  sweep  the 
Aegean,  and  to  exact  obedience  from  the  islands,  while  Mardonius 
himself  led  an  army  through  Thrace  into  Greece.    The  fleet  first 
sailed  to  Thasos,  which  was  well  known  for  its  gold  mines,  and 
now  yielded  without  a  struggle.    But  the  progress  of  the  Persian 
armament  was  checked  by  a  violent  storm  which  overtook  it  off 
Mount  Athos,  and  was  thought  to  have  destroyed  no  less  than 
900  ships  and  20,000  lives.    Mardonius  himself  was  not  much  more 
fortimate :  on  his  march  through  Macedonia,  his  camp  was  sur- 
prised in  the  night  by  the  Brygians,  an  independent  Thracian 
tribe ;  he  lost  many  of  his  troops,  and  was  himself  wounded.    He 
did  not,  indeed,  leave  the  country  till  he  had  tamed  the  Brygians, 
but  his  forces  were  so  weakened  that  he  thought  it  prudent  to 
return  to  Asia.  Thus  ended  the  first  Persian  campaign  in  Europe, 
in  B.  c.  492. 

But  the  resolution  of  Darius  was  not  shaken  by  these  disasters, 
and  next  year  he  renewed  his  preparations  for  invading  Greece. 
In  the  mean  time  he  sent  heralds  round  to  the  Greek  cities  to 
demand  the  usual  symbols  of  submission.  The  arrival  of  his  en- 
voys brought  about  some  changes  in  the  state  of  Greece,  to  which 
we  must  now  direct  our  attention.  The  Athenians,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  been  delivered  from  the  invasion  of  Cleomenes  by  the 
friendship  of  the  Corinthians.  Thebes,  too  weak  by  itself  to  re- 
venge its  discomfiture  by  the  Athenians,  called  in  the  aid  of 
Aegina,  between  which  island  and  Athens  there  existed  an  im- 
placable enmity.  The  Aeginetans  accordingly,  confident  m  \}cl<& 
superiority  of  their  naval  powers,  actively  espoused  t\i^  cttvxa^  o^ 
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the  Thebans  by  an  invasion  of  Attica,  The  Atheimns,  being 
otherwise  engaged,  did  not  take  revenge  for  this  insult,  and  the 
quarrel  slumbered  for  a  time,  until  the  arrival  of  the  envoys  from 
Darius.  Both  at  Athens  and  at  Sparta  they  were  put  to  death 
with  cruel  mockery ;  many  other  cities  on  the  continent  of  Ghreece 
complied  with  the  demand  of  the  Persians,  and  Aegina  with  the 
rest  of  the  islands  also  submitted  to  the  barbarians.  The  Athe- 
nians immediately  sent  ambassadors  to  Sparta,  to  accuse  Aegina 
of  having  betrayed  the  cause  of  Greece ;  Cleomenes  forthwith  re- 
paired to  Aegina,  and  was  proceeding  to  arrest  some  of  the  leading 
citizens,  when  he  was  thwarted  by  his  colleague  Demaratus,  who 
privately  encouraged  the  Aeginetans  to  resist  the  attempt  of  Cleo- 
menes. The  latter  now  resolved  upon  freeing  himself  firom  hiB 
treacherous  and  troublesome  colleague.  He  revived  the  old 
charge  against  Demaratus,  that  by  his  birth  he  was  not  entitled 
to  the  royal  dignity ;  and  Leotychides  was  instigated  to  urge  his 
claim  to  the  throne.  The  Spartans,  unwilling  to  decide  so  grave 
a  question  without  the  most  satisfactory  evidence,  referred  it  to 
the  Delphic  oracle.  The  priestess  was  prevailed  on,  through  the 
influence  of  Cleomenes,  to  declare  that  Demaratus  was  not  the 
son  of  Ariston,  to  whom  the  mother  of  Cleomenes  had  been  trans- 
ferred by  her  first  husband  in  a  state  of  pregnancy.  Leotychides 
now  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  wantonly  insulted  the  deposed 
Demaratus,  who  soon  afterwards  quitted  Sparta,  and  went  to  the 
court  of  Darius,  where  he  was  graciously  received. 

Cleomenes  now  returned  to  Aegina  in  company  with  Leo- 
tychides ;  and  the  Aeginetans,  afraid  of  resisting  their  joint  de- 
mand, at  once  surrendered  ten  of  their  principal  citizens,  who  were 
deposited  as  hostages  with  the  Athenians.  Soon  afterwards,  the 
fraud  committed  at  Delphi  was  detected;  the  priestess  was  de- 
posed; and  Cleomenes,  fearing  punishment,  fled  to  Thessaly; 
tiience  he  went  to  Arcadia,  where  he  formed  a  plot  against  his 
own  country,  which  alarmed  the  Spartans  to  such  a  degree,  that 
they  invited  him  back  by  promises  of  impunity.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, long  survive  his  restoration,  for  in  a  fit  of  madness  he  died 
miserably  by  his  own  hand.  Nor  did  Leotychides  carry  his  ill- 
gotten  dignity  to  the  grave,  for,  having  many  years  after  this  period 
been  convicted  of  bribery,  he  was  exiled  and  died  at  Tegea. 

On  the  death  of  Cleomenes,  the  Aeginetans  complained  at 
Sparta  of  the  unjust  seizure  of  their  fellow-citizens.  The  Spar- 
tans condemned  Leotychides  to  be  given  up  to  them  in  the  room 
of  their  hostages,  but  the  Aeginetans  contented  themselves  with 
taking  him  to  Athens  to  demand  the  restitution  of  his  deposit. 
The  Athenians,  however,  refused  to  release  their  prisoners,  and 
*hp.  Aeginetans  retaliated  by  capturing  the  sacred  ship  which  was 
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conYe3ring  a  number  of  distinguislied  Athenians  to  the  festival  of 
Apollo  at  Delos.  In  consequence  of  this  fresh  provocation,  a  con- 
spiracy, which  was  formed  by  some  Aeginetans  for  overthrowing 
tie  oligarchical  government  of  the  island,  was  countenanced  by  the 
Athenians,  but  the  succours  sent  by  them  not  arriving  in  time  the 
plot  failed,  and  the  conspirators  to  the  number  of  700  were  put  to 
death.  The  Athenians  had  been  delayed  by  the  want  of  a  navy, 
and  had  to  borrow  ships  from  the  Corinthians ;  but  they  neverthe- 
less continued  the  war  with  varying  success,  while  the  Persians 
were  preparing  to  invade  Attica. 

In  B.G.  490,  a  new  force  having  been  collected  in  Persia,  it  was 
placed  imder  the  command  of  Datis  and  Artaphemes,  and  assem- 
bled in  Cilicia,  where  a  fleet  of  600  galleys,  together  with  trans- 
ports for  horses,  was  ready  to  take  the  army  on  board.  The 
armament  first  sfdled  to  Samos,  and  thence  crossed  over  to  the 
Cyclades.  The  Naxians,  who  were  first  attacked,  fled  into  their 
mountains ;  those  who  could  not  escape  were  carried  ofl*  by  the 
Persians,  and  their  city  and  temples  became  a  prey  to  the  flames. 
The  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  sacred  Delos  fled  to  Tenos,  leaving 
their  rich  temple  to  the  protection  of  the  gods.  The  Persians, 
considering  Apollo  and  Artemis,  the  tutelary  deities  of  Delos, 
as  identical  with  the  sun  and  moon,  which  they  themselves  wor- 
shipped, not  only  spared  Delos,  but  even  rendered  the  greatest 
honours  to  it-s  divinities.  The  fleet  then  sailed  to  Euboea,  taking 
in  reinforcements  and  hostages  as  it  proceeded  through  the  islands. 
Carystus,  the  first  Euboean  town  before  which  the  Persians 
appeared,  rejected  their  demands.  While  it  was  defending  itself 
Eretria  sent  to  Athens  for  succour  against  the  impending  danger, 
and  the  4000  Athenians  settled  on  the  estates  of  the  wealthy 
Eretrians  were  charged  to  protect  that  city.  But  the  Eretrians 
themselves  were  divided  in  their  opinions,  some  wishing  to  imitate 
the  Naxians,  others  to  purchase  the  favour  of  the  Persians  by 
betraying  their  country.  When  the  Athenians  arrived  and  were 
informed  of  this  state  of  feeling,  they  returned  to  Attica ;  and 
the  event  proved  the  prudence  of  their  retreat.  Afler  the  fall  of 
Carystus,  the  Persians  laid  siege  to  Eretria.  For  some  days  the 
people  made  a  gallant  resistance,  but  at  last  the  gates  were 
treacherously  thrown  open  by  the  party  which  wished  to  gain  the 
fiivoor  of  the  enemy.  The  conquerors  literally  fulfilled  the  com- 
mands of  the  king ;  the  more  rigorously,  that  the  fate  of  Eretria 
might  strike  terror  into  the  Athenians.  The  city  with  its  temples 
was  plundered,  burnt,  and  razed  to  the  ground.  The  captives 
were  deposited  in  a  safe  place,  until  they  could  be  conveyed  to 
Persia.  The  whole  armament  then  steered  its  course  to  tb^  eo^s^ 
of  Attica. 
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The  aged  tyrant  Hippias,  who  had.  moftt  earnestly  urged  the 
expedition,  now  guided  the  barbarians  against  his  own  oountry.  Bj 
his  advice  the  army  landed  on  the  plain  of  Marathon,  in  the  bay  d 
which  the  fleet  lay  at  anchor.  That  plain  is  one  of  the  few  level 
districts  in  Attica,  and  is  about  five  miles  in  length  and  two  in 
breadth.  Near  the  shore  the  low  grounds  at  the  foot  of  the  hilb 
on  either  side  are  swamps,  or  covered  with  stagnant  pools.  On 
this  advantageous  ground  the  Persians  encamped,  expecting  an 
opportunity  of  fiighting  a  decisive  battle.  Had  the  Atheniani 
shrunk  from  a  conflict,  a  march  of  a  day  or  two  would  have 
brought  the  enemy  before  the  walls  of  Athens ;  they  therefore  no 
sooner  heard  of  the  landing  of  the  hostile  forces,  than  they  marched 
out  to  meet  them.  At  the  same  time  nothing  was  neglected  to 
strengthen  themselves  for  the  contest;  they  armed  not  only  all  the 
serviceable  citizens,  but  such  of  their  slaves  as  were  willing  to  ean 
their  liberty  with  their  blood.  Phidippides,  a  man  noted  for  hit 
extraordinary  speed,  was  sent  off  to  request  instant  succour  from 
Sparta.  The  Plataeans,  as  allies  and  brothers  of  the  AthenianSi 
who  were  likewise  siunmoned,  came  and  found  the  Atheniani 
ab'eady  facing  the  enemy.  Phidippides,  on  his  arrival  at  Sparta, 
related  the  fall  of  Eretria,  and  the  imminent  danger  of  Athens. 
The  Spartans  did  not  refuse  assistance,  but  they  probably  did  not 
feel  the  urgency  of  the  juncture :  the  moon,  moreover,  wanted 
some  days  of  the  full,  and  it  was  contrary  to  their  religious  tenets 
to  set  out  on  an  expedition  during  this  interval ;  they  accordingly 
dismissed  the  messenger  with  promises  of  future  succour.  On  hk 
return  to  Athens,  however,  he  cheered  and  encouraged  his  coun- 
trymen by  the  news  that,  on  his  passage  through  Arcadia,  the 
god  Pan  had  promised  to  show  his  good-will  towards  the  Athe- 
nians, although  they  had  neglected  his  worship.  Solenm  vows 
were  made  to  Artemis,  and  their  minds  being  thus  strengthened 
with  confidence  in  the  gods,  the  Athenians  crossed  the  hills  which 
separate  Marathon  from  the  rest  of  Attica. 

Their  army  was  commanded  as  usual  by  ten  generals,  Callima- 
chus,  the  polemarch,  being  at  their  head ;  by  law  he  was  entitled 
to  conunand  the  right  wing,  and  had  a  casting  vote  in  all  disputes 
that  might  arise  among  his  colleagues,  one  of  whom  was  Miltiades, 
the  late  ruler  of  Chersonesus.  On  his  arrival  in  Athens,  he  had 
been  persecuted  by  persons  who  represented  him  as  having  been  a 
tyrant,  and  as  an  unworthy  countryman  of  Harmodius  and  Aristo* 
geiton ;  but  he  had  been  acquitted,  for  it  could  not  be  denied  that, 
even  while  in  Chersonesus,  he  had  done  good  service  to  his  coun- 
try. The  islands  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  which  were  inhabited 
by  a  remnant  of  the  Pelasgians,  and  had  greatly  annoyed  the 
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Athenians  bj  their  jnratical  expeditions,  had  been  subdued  by 
'^UtiAilt^  and  subjected,  nominally  at  least,  to  the  dominion  of 
Attica.  This  achievement,  and  his  conduct  on  the  Danube  when 
Darius  was  invading  Scythia,  turned  the  popular  feeling  to  such  a 
degree,  that,  on  the  approach  of  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  ten  generals. 

When  the  hostile  armies  were  &ce  to  face,  the  opinions  of  the 
Ten  were  equally  divided  on  the  question,  whether  they  should 
give  battle  to  the  Persians.  Some  were  for  waiting  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  hoped  that  in  the  mean  time 
their  army  might  accustom  itself  to  the  sight  of  the  enemy,  whose 
very  name  was  terrible.  But  all  considerations  were  outweighed 
by  the  representations  of  Miltiades,  who  intimated  that  treachery 
within  the  walls  or  the  camp  of  the  Athenians  was  far  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  number  of  the  Persians ;  for  Hippias  still  had 
some  partisans  at  Athens,  and  with  Persian  gold  might  easily  in- 
crease their  number  or  purchase  traitors.  Miltiades  also  knew 
how  little  depended  on  ihe  inequality  of  numbers,  and  how  far 
taperior  the  Athenians  were  to  the  barbarians  in  all  that  consti- 
tutes the  real  strength  of  an  army.  The  honest  Callimachus  saw 
and  felt  the  fi>rce  of  such  arguments,  and  gave  his  voice  for  battle. 
The  generals  commanded  the  army  in  succession  each  for  one  day, 
and  when  it  came  to  Miltiades*  turn  he  drew  up  his  little  army  in 
cnrder  of  battle. 

The  centre  of  the  hostile  army  was  occupied  by  the  Persians 
themselves,  and  by  the  Sacians.  Miltiades  strengthened  his  wings 
at  the  expense  of  the  centre,  although  the  latter  was  opposed  to 
the  strongest,  perhaps  the  only  formidable,  part  of  the  enemy*s 
finrces.  The  two  armies  were  separated  by  an  interval  of  nearly 
a  mile,  and  the  Athenians  occupied  somewhat  higher  ground.  At 
the  signal  of  attack  they  rushed  down  on  the  enemy,  who  awaited 
them  with  wonder  and  scorn,  as  men  who  were  hurrying  into  cer- 
tain destruction.  But  before  the  Persians  had  bethought  them- 
selves sufficiently  to  use  their  missiles  with  effect,  they  found 
themselves  engaged  in  close  combat,  in  which  the  Grecian  weapons 
and  armour  gave  the  soldier  a  decided  advantage.  The  Persians 
and  Sacians,  however,  stood  the  shock,  and  soon  broke  through  the 
opposite  centre ;  but  the  Athenian  wings  overpowered  the  motley 
hosts  which  were  opposed  to  them,  and  drove  them  towards  the 
shore  and  the  marshes.  While  they  were  struggling  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  ground,  Miltiades  drew  his  men  off,  and,  closing 
his  wings,  led  them  back  to  meet  the  enemy,  who  were  returning 
from  the  pursuit  of  the  Athenian  centre.  The  defeat  of  this  body 
decided  the  battle.  The  routed  army  now  thought  of  notimi^W\» 
reaching  their  ships ;  numyperiahed  in  the  marshes,  otibers  Vn  Vldwi 
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eagerness  to  embark :  Hippias  himself  is  said  to  have  been  among 
the  slain.*  The  victors  took  seven  ships,  but  Callimachns  and  one 
of  his  colleagues  were  left  on  the  field.  The  Persian  fleet,  instead 
of  shaping  its  course  eastwards,  steered  towards  Sunium,  intend- 
ing to  proceed  to  the  southern  coast  of  Attica ;  but  they  were  foiled 
by  the  promptness  of  the  Athenians,  who,  leaving  a  detachment 
to  guard  the  prisoners  and  the  booty,  marched  to  Athens,  and 
arrived  there  before  the  Persians  appeared  off  the  coast.  The 
Persians,  seeing  that  their  plan  had  failed,  set  sail  for  Asia  with- 
out committing  any  fresh  act  of  hostility.  So  ended  the  day  of 
Marathon. 

The  battle  of  Marathon  was  ever  after  looked  upon  by  the 
Athenians  as  the  most  brilliant  achievement  of  their  history ;  and 
they  had  indeed  reason  to  be  proud  of  it,  a  small  band  of  patriotic 
men  having  on  that  day  gained  a  complete  and  decisive  victory 
over  a  countless  host  of  barbarian  invaders,  and  thus  secured  the 
independence  of  Greece  and  of  Europe  generally,  which  but  for 
this  event  would  probably  have  become  a  province  of  an  eastern 
despot.  But  the  very  glory  of  the  achievement  so  dazzled  the 
Greeks,  that  they  were  scarcely  able  to  view  it  cahnly  and  soberly, 
so  that  what  they  had  actually  done  was  increased  in  their  ima- 
ginations to  something  altogether  incredible  and  impossible.  This 
much,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  Athenians,  to  whom  the  glory 
of  that  victory  belonged  almost  exclusively,  then  for  the  first  time 
became  aware  of  their  own  strength ;  and  thus  a  state  of  things 
was  eventually  brought  about,  the  consequences  of  which  may  be 
traced  even  to  our  own  days.  The  number  of  Persians  who  lay 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  6400,  while 
the  Athenians  lost  no  more  than  192,  among  whom  the  Plataeans 
are  not  reckoned.  The  Persian  army  contained  the  contingents 
of  twenty-six  nations.  As  to  the  amount  of  the  barbarian  host, 
it  is  described  by  some  as  having  consisted  of  600,000  men ;  but 
if  we  bear  in  mind  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  the  whole 
army  was  transported  in  600  ships,  and  another  which  he  makes 
elsewhere,  that  each  ship  carried  200  men,  we  shall  reduce  the 
sum  total  to  120,000.  The  Athenian  forces,  including  the  Plataean 
auxiliaries,  are  uniformly  rated  at  about  10,000,  in  which,  how- 
ever, no  account  is  taken  of  the  slaves,  who  served  as  light-armed 
troops.  This  unexampled  achievement  did  not  make  the  Athenians 
overbearing;  they  gratefully  acknowledged  that  after  all  it  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  interposition  of  higher  powers,  and  many  a 
legend  was  told  recording  the  belief  that  the  gods  had  taken  a 

♦  See,  however,  Herod,  vi.  107. 
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deep  interest  in  the  deliverance  of  Greece.  The  place  where  the 
battle  was  fought  is  still  marked  by  a  tumulus,  under  which  the 
Athenians  are  said  to  have  been  buried ;  and  to  this  day  the  field 
of  Marathon  is  believed  to  be  haunted,  as  of  old,  with  spectral 
warriors,  and  the  shepherds  are  alarmed  in  the  night  by  their 
shouts  and  by  the  neighing  of  their  steeds.* 

The  absence  of  the  Spartans  on  the  day  of  the  battle  was  a 
momentous  event.  They  came  to  Attica  while  the  field  was 
strewed  with  the  dead,  with  no  more  than  2000  men.  But 
although  they  were  too  late  t-o  share  the  glory  of  the  day,  they 
desired  to  see  the  field  and  the  formidable  barbarians  who  had 
been  vanquished  there;  after  this  they  returned  home.  Their 
delay  in  coming  to  the  assistance  of  their  countrymen  in  the  hour 
of  danger  could  not  be  wholly  justified  either  by  law  or  by  pre- 
judice, and  this  they  themselves  appear  to  have  felt. 

The  new  spirit  which  the  victory  over  the  Persians  had  infused 
into  the  conquerors,  appeared  almost  immediately  in  an  occur- 
rence which  closed  the  career  of  Miltiades.  He  forthwith  de- 
manded of  the  Athenians  a  fleet  of  seventy  ships,  with  which  he 
promised  to  increase  their  dominion,  and  the  people  granted  his 
request  without  even  knowing  towards  what  object  he  would  direct 
the  expedition.  •  He  first  attacked  Paros,  where  he  had  a  private 
enemy,  and  which  was  then  one  of  the  most  flourishing  among  the 
Cyclades.  But  the  Parians  bafiied  all  his  attacks,  and,  having 
received  a  dangerous  hurt  in  his  knee  or  hip,  he  returned  home 
without  fulfilling  the  promise  by  which  he  had  induced  the  people 
to  fit  out  the  fleet.  The  ill-feeling  thus  created  in  the  public 
mind  led  Xanthippus,  the  father  of  Pericles,  the  chief  of  the 
house  of  the  Alcmaeonids,  to  bring  a  capital  charge  against  him 
for  having  deceived  the  people.  Unable,  in  consequence  of  his 
wound,  to  defend  his  cause,  which  was  undertaken  by  his  brother, 
he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  talents.  As  he  could  not 
immediately  raise  this  sum,  he  was  cast  into  prison,  where  he  soon 
afterwards  died  of  his  sore.  The  principal  cause  of  his  condem- 
nation may  have  been  his  desire  to  set  himself  above  the  laws  of 
his  country,  for  as  he  had  lived  many  years  like  a  sovereign  in 
Chersonesus,  and  had  been  exalted  at  Athens  by  his  brilliant 
victory  over  the  Persians,  it  is  not  impossible  that  he,  being  a 
member  of  an  ancient  Eupatrid  family,  may  have  manifested  an 
inclination  to  disregard  legal  restraints ;  and  if  so,  nothing  tha^ 


•  According  to  Plutarch  (CamiY.  19.),  the  battle  of  Marathon  was  fought  oil 
the  6th  of  BoiJromion ;  but  according  to  modem  investigations,  on  the  16th 
or  I7th  of  MetageitnioD,  that  is,  in  the  month  of  August. 
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he  had  done  &r  his  countrj  could  juadfy  him  in  the  tyu  of  tti 
AthBniaiu.  We  ma;  pitjr  him,  indeed,  but  be  auuredl/  did  M 
iall  an  innixseiit  victim  to  popular  liberty. 


found  near  Maralhom 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


"bb  success  of  the  Peruana  sgunaC  tlie  town  of  Eretria  waa  but  a 
Dor  compensatioii  for  the  defeat  t^ey  had  sustained  in  Attica. 
Hien  the  captive  Eretrians  were  brought  before  Dariua,  he  was 
itisfied  with  planting  them  in  the  village  of  Ardericca,  in  a  part 
■  his  own  domains.  But  his  anger  was  doubly  inflamed  agwnst 
le  Athenians  bj  the  event  of  Rlarathon,  and  he  now  resolved  that 
ley  should  feel  the  whole  weight  of  his  arm.  For  three  years 
^araliona  were  made  throughout  his  dominions,  and  every 
ttion  that  owned  his  sway  had  to  contribute  to  the  nevr  arma- 
ent  more  lai^ely  than  before.  Ships,  horses,  and  provisions  in 
randance  were  f^unished.  In  the  fourth  year  his  attention  was 
stracted  by  a  qnarrel  in  his  iamily,  and  by  an  insurrection  in 
gypt.  In  s  dispute  between  his  two  sons,  Artabazanes  and 
!erjces,  about  the  succession,  Dariua  decided  in  favour  of  the 
tter,  the  younger,  who  was  bis  son  by  Atossa,  a  daughter  of 
fTue.  But  in  the  ibllowing  year,  b.  c.  485,  before  be  had 
impleted  his  preparations  agaiost  Egypt,  he  died,  and  Xerses 
Dunl«d  the  throne.  Xerxes  bad  all  the  advantages  and  all  the 
ifects  resulting  from  an  education  given  to  a  prince  at  the  court 
'  an  eastern  despot.  He  was  the  favourite  son  of  a  ftvourite  and 
fluential  queen.  He  himself  was  not  ambitious,  but  the  persons 
ound  him  urged  him  to  prosecute  his  father's  plana.  Hardouiua 
IS  eager  to  renew  an  enterprise  in  which  he  had  i^ed  through 
lavoidable  mischance,  and  not  through  his  own  incapacity.  He 
IS  warmly  seconded  bj  the  Greeks  who  had  flocked  to  8usa  in 
e  hope  of  accomplishing  their  selfish  ends  by  the  aid  of  Persia, 
mong  them  were  members  of  the  Iheesalian  fanuLy  o(  &« 
leuadae,  and  the  exiled  Pjsistratidg.     They  lucceede!^  m  m- 
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flaming  the  imagination  of  Xerxes  with  the  prospect  of  riyalling, 
or  even  surpassing,  the  achievements  of  his  glorious  predecessors. 
He  accordingly  resolved  on  the  invasion  of  Grreece ;  before  under- 
taking which,  liowever,  he  led  an  army  into  Egypt,  which  he  again 
reduced  under  the  Persian  yoke,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign. 
After  this  all  his  thoughts  were  bent  towards  the  West,  and  tiie 
vast  preparations  were  continued  with  redoubled  activity  in  order 
to  raise  an  armament  worthy  of  the  king*s  presence.  During  four 
years  longer,  Asia  was  kept  in  restless  turmoil  to  collect  the  hosts 
which  were  to  be  poured  out  upon  Europe.  Magazines  filled  with 
stores  were  formed  along  the  whole  line  of  march  as  far  as  the 
confines  of  Greece. 

In  addition  to  these  precautions,  two  great  works  were  exe- 
cuted which  were  believed  to  be  necessary  for  a  successful  and 
unimpeded  expedition  into  Greece.  The  first  was  the  construc- 
tion of  a  bridge  across  the  Hellespont,  which  was  to  unite  the 
continents  of  Asia  and  Europe,  and  thus  form  a  royal  road  in  de- 
fiance of  nature :  the  execution  of  this  bridge  was  entrusted  to 
Phoenician  and  Egyptian  engineers.  The  second  was  the  cutting 
of  a  canal  through  the  isthmus  which  connects  the  peninsula  of 
Mount  Athos  with  the  mainland.*  The  destruction  of  the  fleet 
under  Mardonius,  in  its  attempt  to  double  Mount  Athos,  had  ren- 
dered that  coast  terrible  to  the  Persians.  The  new  canal  enabled 
the  fleet  in  its  voyage  southwards  to  avoid  that  dangerous  point 
This  work  employed  a  multitude  of  men  for  three  years.  When 
all  these  preparations  were  completed,  Xerxes  set  out  for  Sardis, 
where  he  designed  to  spend  the  following  winter,  and  to  recdve 
the  reinforcements  which  were  to  join  the  main  army.  While  he 
was  staying  at  Sardis,  a  storm  broke  to  pieces  the  bridge  over  the 
Hellespont ;  at  which  Xerxes  was  so  enraged,  that  he  put  the  ar- 
chitects to  death.|  New  engineers  now  constructed  two  firm  and 
broad  causeways,  stretching  from  Abydos  to  the  opposite  shore, 
resting  each  on  a  row  of  ships,  which  were  stayed  against  the  cur- 
rent that  bore  upon  them  from  the  north,  by  anchors,  and  by 
cables  fastened  to  both  sides  of  the  channel. 

*  The  cutting  through  of  the  isthmus  of  Mount  Athos  has  been  regarded, 
in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modern  times,  as  a  mere  fiction;  but  not  on^  have 
a  survey  of  that  coast,  and  an  examination  of  the  localities,  shown  the  ad- 
vantages of  such  a  canal  to  the  Persians,  but  the  canal  itself,  though  almost 
filled  up  with  deposits,  has  been  discovered.  The  only  surprising  circum- 
stance is,  that  it  should  have  required  so  long  a  time  to  make  the  canal, 
consideiing  that  Xerxes  had  such  multitudes  at  his  command.  See  Long's 
Essay  in  the  Classical  Museum,  vol.  i.  p.  83. 

t  The  Greeks  sometimes  represented  the  formation  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Hellespont  as  an  enslaving  or  even  scourging  of  those  straits  (Aeach.  Pen. 
871. ;  Arrian,  Anab,  vii.  14.) ;  hence  arose  the  story  that  Xerzea  actnally 
chastised  the  rebellious  stream  by  causing  it  to  be  scourged. 
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When  all  was  in  readiness,  Xerxes,  in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  480, 
b^an  his  march  from  Sardis  in  all  the  pomp  of  a  royal  progress. 
His  mighty  host  consisted  of  nations  of  different  colours,  costumes, 
arms,  and  languages ;  it  moved  on  towards  Abydos,  where  the 
king  himself,  from  a  lofty  throne,  surveyed  the  crowded  shores 
and  bosom  of  the  Hellespont.  After  the  performance  of  certain 
solemn  rites,  the  army  crossed  by  one  bridge,  while  the  baggage 
went  by  the  other ;  yet  the  living  tide  flowed  without  intermission 
for  seven  days  and  seven  nights  before  the  last  man,  the  king  him- 
self, had  arrived  on  the  European  shore.  From  Sestos  the  army 
marched  up  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  and  on  its  arrival  at  Doris- 
cos  the  king  mustered  and  numbered  his  land  forces,  while  scribes 
recorded  the  names,  and  probably  also  the  equipments,  of  the 
different  races.  There  also  assembled  the  fleet,  consisting  of  1207 
triremes,  and  3000  smaller  vessels.  The  land  army  is  said  to  have 
consisted  of  1,700,000  foot,  and  80,000  horse ;  but  this  was  not  all, 
for  as  the  armament  advanced  it  received  reinforcements  which 
are  computed  at  300,000  men  and  120  triremes.  The  real  military 
strength  of  this  colossal  army,  however,  was  almost  lost  among  the 
undisciplined  herds  which  could  only  impede  its  movements  and 
consume  its  stores.  The  Persians  themselves  were  the  real  core  of 
both  the  land  and  the  sea  force. 

From  Doriscos  the  army  accompanied  by  the  fleet  pursued  its 
march  along  the  coast,  through  a  country  which  had  already  been 
subdued  by  Megabazus  and  Mardonius.  All  the  cities  near  which 
the  army  passed,  celebrated  its  arrival  with  a  splendid  banquet. 
There  was  no  scarcity  of  provisions,  as  the  magazines  had  been 
well  stored,  but  the  army  occasionally  suffered  from  want  of  water, 
and  it  is  said  that  several  rivers  were  drained  by  the  invading 
hosts.  At  Acanthos  the  army  parted  for  the  first  time  from  the 
fleet,  and  left  the  coast  to  strike  across  Chalcidice  to  Therma. 
Here  Xerxes  indulged  his  curiosity  by  sailing  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Feneus,  and  viewing  the  splendid  vale  of  Tempe  through  which  it 
flows. 

In  Greece,  those  states  which  had  most  to  fear  from  the  invaders 
were  no  doubt  greatly  disturbed  by  the  mere  rumour  of  what  was 
going  on  in  Asia  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Marathon.  Yet 
their  recent  victory,  and  afterwards  the  revolt  of  Egypt,  retarded 
their  counsels,  and  prevented  them  from  making  an  active  use  of 
their  time.  When  at  length  it  became  manifest  that  Xerxes  was 
prosecuting  the  plans  of  his  father,  the  leading  states,  and  those 
which  breathed  the  same  spirit,  saw  the  necessity  of  providing 
against  the  impending  danger.  Spies  were  sent  to  Sardis,  but 
they  were  detected,  and  after  the  assembled  forces  had  been  dis- 
played before  them,  were  sent  home  again  in  the  \io^  \)Iq&\>  ^X^ 
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report  of  what  they  had  seen  would  crusb  all  spirit  of  oppodtioiL 
It  was  felt  in  Greece  that  the  safety  of  the  country  depended  upon 
the  union  of  its  inhabitants.  But  great  was  the  difficulty  of  effect- 
ing such  a  union.  All  the  tribes  of  Greece  cherished,  indeed,  m 
ardent  love  of  independence ;  but  their  unanimity  was  in  manj 
instances  suppressed  by  other  passions  and  interests,  which  tended 
to  thwart  the  common  cause.  The  Thessalian  family  of  the 
Aleuadae  had  urged  Xerxes  to  invade  Greece,  in  the  hope  that  with 
Persian  aid  they  might  make  themselves  masters  of  Greece.  The 
Thessalian  people  would  not  have  countenanced  such  treadiery, 
but,  being  unable  to  protect  themselves,  and  not  knowing  what 
aid  they  could  expect  from  the  other  Greeks,  they  yielded  whssi 
Xerxes  sent  ambassadors  from  Sardis  to  all  the  Greeks  except 
Athens  and  Sparta,  to  demand  earth  and  water.  Their  exanqje 
was  followed  by  all  the  tribes  seated  between  them  and  the  moun- 
tain chain  of  Oeta,  and  even  by  the  Locrians,  who  nevertheleflB 
afterwards  did  not  desert  the  cause  of  Greece.  The  Phocians  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  barbarians.  The  Dorians 
were  too  weak  to  offer  resistance,  and  not  sufficiently  ardent  in 
their  patriotism  to  abandon  their  towns.  Boeotia,  which  was 
under  the  sway  of  Thebes,  yielded  to  the  Persians,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Thespians  and  Plataeans,  who  were  imited  with  Attics 
by  their  hatred  and  dread  of  Thebes.  Thus,  in  the  states  north  of 
Peloponnesus,  selfish  aims  and  want  of  patriotism  prevented  a  co- 
alition for  the  common  good. 

In  Peloponnesus  also,  causes  were  at  work  which  hindered  its 
inhabitants  from  exerting  their  whole  strength.  Most  of  the  states 
of  the  peninsula  were  either  allies  of  Sparta,  or  subject  to  her  in- 
fluence :  but  two  were  led  to  keep  aloof,  chiefly  by  the  jealousy  and 
aversion  they  felt  towards  her ;  these  were  Argos  and  Achaia,  which 
remained  inactive  during  the  war,  and  acted  the  part  of  mere 
spectators.  The  Achaeans  seem  not  yet  to  have  become  reconciled 
to  the  Dorians,  who  had  of  old  driven  them  from  their  homes. 

Such  a  state  of  things  must  have  been  disheartening  to  those  who 
were  ready  to  stake  everything  for  their  liberty  and  independence. 
Athens  and  Sparta,  however,  prepared  for  the  last  extremity,  and 
calmly  availed  themselves  of  all  the  means  they  had  at  their  com- 
mand. Athens  possessed  many  great  men,  but  one  was  now  the 
soul  of  all  her  counsels ;  this  was  Themistocles,  the  son  of  Neodes, 
connected  with  the  priestly  family  of  the  Lycomedae,  though  his 
mother  was  perhaps  not  of  Greek  origin.  The  numerous  anecdotes 
of  his  youthful  wilfulness  and  waywardness  all  point  the  same  way* 
to  a  soul  early  bent  upon  great  objects,  and  formed  to  pursue  them 
with  steady  resolution.  The  end  he  aimed  at  was  not  merely  the 
good  of  his  country,  but  to  make  Athens  great  and  powerful,  that 
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he  himself  might  move  and  command  in  a  large  sphere.  The  pe- 
culiar faculty  of  his  mind  was  the  quickness  with  which  it  seized 
every  object  that  came  in  its  way,  perceived  the  course  of  action 
required  by  new  situations  and  sudden  junctures,  and  penetrated 
into  remote  consequences.  Such  were  the  abilities  which  at  this 
period  were  most  needed  for  the  service  of  Athens.  At  the  time 
i^hen  Themistocles  was  beginning  to  rise  into  popularity  with  his 
countrymen,  Aristides  already  possessed  their  respect  and  confi- 
dence. Though  descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  his  for- 
tune was  so  small  that  his  wealthy  relative,  Callias,  was  blamed  for 
allowing  his  kinsman  to  be  reduced  to  indigence.  He  left  his  family 
dependent  on  the  public  bounty,  though  the  offices  he  had  filled 
afibrded  the  amplest  opportunities  of  enriching  himself.  Such 
disinterested  integrity  was  at  all  times  one  of  the  rarest  virtues  at 
Athens,  and  procured  for  him  the  well-deserved  surname  of  the 
Jost  or  the  Disinterested.  He,  like  Themistocles,  had  the  welfare 
of  his  country  at  heart,  but  simply  and  singly,  not  as  an  instru- 
ment, but  as  an  end.  Though,  therefore,  there  was  no  great  dis- 
cordance between  him  and  Themistocles,  yet  they  could  not  fail 
to  come  into  frequent  collision.  But  men  of  the  austere  character 
of  Aristides  are  seldom  beloved,  and  many  a  one  must  have  been 
vexed  at  his  being  distinguished  by  so  honourable  a  surname  as 
the  Just.  Without  having  committed  any  offence,  and  even  with- 
out being  charged  with  any,  he  was  sent  by  ostracism  into  honour- 
able exile ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  assisted  an  illiterate  countryman 
in  writing  his  own  name  on  one  of  the  sherds  that  condemned  him, 
B.C.  483. 

The  removal  of  Aristides  left  Themistocles  in  almost  undivided 
possession  of  the  popular  favour.    He  saw  that  Athens  could  not 
remain  in  its  actual  condition,  but  must  either  cease  to  be  an  in- 
dependent state,  or  enter  on  a  new  career  by  taking  advantage  of 
its  natural  position  and  becoming  a  maritime  power.     Soon  after 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  Themistocles,  with  this  object  in  view, 
persuaded  his  fellow-citizens  to  forego  the  profits  derived  from  the 
rilver  mines  of  Laurion,  which  till  then  had  been  equally  shared 
among  them,  and  to  apply  the  fund  to  the  enlargement  of  their 
navy.     He  carried  this  object  by  appealing  to  their  hatred  and 
jealousy  of  Aegina,  which  was  still  at  war  with  them,  and  mistress 
of  the  sea.    The  Athenians,  by  building  100  new  triremes,  in- 
creased their  navy  to  200  ships.    At  the  same  time  a  decree  seems 
to  have  been  passed  directing  that  twenty  new  triremes  should  be 
built  every  year.*    Thus  the  Athenians  became  a  maritime  people, 
for  which,  in  fact,  nature  appears  to  have  destined  them ;  and 

*  Some  authors  assign  this  decree  to  a  later  period.    (Diodoi.  id.  4:%.^ 
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their  naval  power  and  skill  became  the  chief  source  of  their  gloi/ 
and  influence. 

While  Xerxes  was  wintering  at  Sardis,  those  Greek  states  which 
adhered  to  the  cause  of  liberty  sent  envoys  to  hold  a  congress  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  The  great  object  was  to  bring  about 
union  among  the  Greeks ;  but  it  was  in  vain  that  an  attempt  was 
made  at  restoring  peace  between  Athens  and  Aegina.  The  en- 
voys sent  to  Argos  and  Crete  met  with  no  better  success.  The 
Corcyraeans,  who  then  possessed  the  most  powerftd  navy  in 
Greece,  promised  to  send  a  fleet,  and  actually  equipped  and 
manned  sixty  ships,  but  their  intention  seems  to  have  been  to  keep 
back,  and  afterwards  to  join  the  successful  party  whatever  might 
be  the  issue  of  the  war.  Some  envoys  were  also  sent  to  Grelo,  the 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  the  fame  of  whose  power  and  greatness  had 
spread  far  and  wide.  He  was  quite  ready  to  support  the  Greeb 
with  a  large  force,  but  only  on  condition  that  he  should  be  allowed 
the  supreme  command  of  the  allied  forces.  Both  the  Spartan  and 
the  Athenian  envoys  declared,  that  the  command  of  the  nsYal 
force  could  be  entrusted  to  none  but  a  Spartan.  Grelo  then  an- 
swered that  they  seemed  to  be  better  provided  with  generals  than 
with  troops,  and  bade  the  ambassadors  tell  the  Greeks  that  they 
had  lost  the  spring  out  of  their  year ;  such  he  deemed  his  omi 
succour  to  their  cause.  The  spirit  in  which  the  envoys  acted  in 
Sicily  was  wise  and  prudent ;  it  would  have  been  degrading  and 
perilous  to  entrust  all  that  was  dear  to  them  to  the  protection  of  a 
Sicilian  tyrant.  That  the  intentions  of  Gelo  were  not  of  the  mort 
honourable  kind,  is  clear  from  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  accord- 
ing to  whom  he  sent  a  friend  to  Greece  to  watch  the  course  of 
events,  and  to  offer  earth  and  water  to  the  Persians  if  they  shoold 
be  victorious. 

Meantime  Themistocles  was  busied  in  allaying  animosity  and 
silencing  disputes  among  the  Greek  cities ;  and  he  was  seconded 
in  this  noble  task  by  Cheileos,  of  Tegea  in  Arcadia.  He  also  used 
every  expedient  for  cherishing  the  ardour  and  bracing  the  energf 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  the  spirit  which  he  infused  into  them  is 
shown  by  the  circumstance  that  the  assembled  Greeks  bound  them- 
selves by  an  oath  to  consecrate  to  the  god  of  Delphi  a  tenth  of  the 
substance  of  every  Grecian  people  which,  without  being  compelled 
by  necessity,  had  surrendered  to  the  Persians. 

The  next  point  on  which  the  congress  determined  was  to  fix  the 
place  where  the  Greeks  should  meet  the  enemy  and  defend  them- 
selves. The  Thessalian  people,  before  their  surrender  to  the  Per- 
sians, had  invited  the  deputies  to  send  a  strong  body  of  troops  to 
guard  the  pass  of  Tempe.  Accordingly,  while  Xerxes  was  pre- 
panng  to  cross  the  channel  at  Abydos,  10,000  men,  under  the 
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^mnuoid  of  the  Spartan  Euaenetus  and  of  Themistbcles,  were 
lent  to  take  possession  of  Tempe.  But  finding  that  the  occupa- 
;ion  of  that  position  would  be  useless,  and  even  dangerous,  they 
;ook  the  advice  of  Alexander  of  Macedonia,  and  marched  back. 
rhe  next  defensible  point  appeared  to  be  the  pass  of  Thermo- 
lyUte ;  and  here  it  was  resolved  to  make  a  stand,  and  at  the  same 
ime  to  guard  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Euboean  channel, 
rhither  nearly  the  whole  naval  force  proceeded,  while  a  small  body 
>f  Feloponnesians  marched  to  Thermopylae.  The  fleet,  amount- 
Dfl^  to  271  triremes,  was  under  the  command  of  the  Spartan  Eury- 
>iades,  although  Sparta  had  sent  only  ten  ships,  while  Athens  fur- 
iished  127,  and  supplied  the  ChalcicUans  with  twenty  others. 

While  the  Persians  were  still  in  Pieria,  a  squadron  of  ten  ships 
wua  despatched  by  their  admiral  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
[rreeks.  Off  the  island  of  Sciathos  they  fell  in  with  three  Greek 
reasels,  which  were  overpowered  and  captured.  The  alarm  which 
ihiB  disaster  created  in  the  fleet  at  Artemisium  was  so  great,  that 
Borjbiades  resolved  on  quitting  the  statijm  and  retiring  to  Chalcis, 
rhere  a  few  ships  might  defend  the  Euripus.  After  the  return  of 
ihe  Fenian  squadron  to  Therme,  the  whole  fleet  began  to  steer 
loathward.  Near  Cape  Sepias,  where  they  had  cast  anchor  for 
he  night,  they  were,  early  in  the  morning,  overtaken  by  a  storm, 
irhich  burst  upon  them  from  the  north-east  with  irresistible  fury. 
rhe  ships  were  torn  from  their  anchorage,  driven  against  one  an- 
ither,  and  dashed  upon  the  clifls.  The  tempest  raged  for  three 
lays  and  three  nights,  and  when  at  length  it  subsided,  the  shores 
Tor  many  miles  were  strewed  with  wrecks  and  with  corpses.  The 
ihips  of  war  destroyed  on  that  occasion  were  reckoned,  on  the 
lowest  calculation,  at  400 ;  the  lives,  the  transports,  the  stores,  and 
the  treasures  which  were  lost  were  past  counting.  The  remainder 
of  the  fleet  then  put  into  the  Gulf  of  Pagasae. 

The  Greeks  naturally  attributed  this  calamity  of  their  enemy 
to  the  interference  of  the  gods,  and  testified  their  gratitude  by 
offering  sacrifices  and  raising  a  temple  to  Boreas.  It  was  believed 
that  nearly  the  whole  armada  had  perbhed,  and  the  Greek  fleet 
returned  to  its  station  at  Artemisium.  Fifteen  of  the  enemy's 
ships,  which  had  been  detained  at  Sepias,  were  captured  at  once. 
But  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Persians,  gi'eat  as  it  was,  was  scarcely 
felt  in  their  vast  armament;  and  they  feared  the  Greeks  so  little, 
that  their  only  care  seems  to  have  been  to  prevent  them  from 
esci^ing.  The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  a  little  asto- 
nished when  they  perceived  the  immense  force  still  opposed  to 
them;  and  Themistocles  had  great  difficulty  in  restraining  them 
from  again  turning  their  backs  and  seeking  shelter  in  the  Euripus. 
It  is  even  said  that  he  prevailed  upon  Eurybiades  oiAy  \>7  ^vsVn^ 
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him  a  part  of  the  thirty  talents  which  he  receiyed  firom  the  £a- 
boeans.    But,  however  this  may  be,  the  Greeks  soon  recovered 
from  their  first  panic,  and  did  not  afterwards  shrink  from  facing 
the  enemy.    Meantime  the  Persian  fleet  stationed  at  Aphetae  did 
not   move,  from  fear  of  putting  their  opponents  to  flight ;  soon 
afterwards,  however,  the  Greeks  having  ventured  towards  them, 
they  advanced  and  drew  a  circle  around  their  daring  foes.    Tbe 
Greeks  then  began  a  brave  attack,  and  speedily  threw  the  Fersian 
fleet  into  disorder. .    The  Persians  had  already  lost  thirty  ships, 
when  night  put  an  end  to  the  conflict.     From  this  action,  the 
Greeks  conceived  fresh  hopes,  for  they  had  gained  at  least  the 
pledge  of  victory,  and  an  insight  into  their  enemy's  weakness.    In 
the  following  night  another  storm  came  on,  and  a  Persian  squa- 
dron, attempting  to  sail  round  the  eastern  coast  of  Euboea,  was 
completely  destroyed.     The  joyftil  tidings  of  this  event  reached 
the  Greeks  at  Artemisium  at  the  moment  when  they  received  a 
reinforcement  of  fifty-three  ships  from  Athens.    They  now  boldly 
sailed  out  to  attack  the  enemy,  who  was  terror-stricken  by  wh«fc 
had  happened  during  the  night.     A  squadron  of  Cilicians,  which 
fell  in  with  the  Greeks,  was  taken  and  destroyed ;  while  the  main 
body  of  the  Persian  fleet  remained  inactive.    But  the  next  day 
the  Persians  sailed  up  to  Artemisium  to  begin  the  attack.    Tbe 
Greeks  advanced,  pierced  and  broke  the  crescent  of  the  enemy's 
ships,  and  the  unwieldy  armament  was  thrown  into  confusion  aiid 
shattered  by  its  own  weight.    The  contest  lasted  for  a  long  time, 
and  both  parties  suflered  almost  equally.  Towards  the  evening  the 
combatants  parted ;  the  Athenians,  finding  that  half  their  ships 
were  disabled,  saw  that  they  could  not  survive  such  another  day, 
and  resolved  to  retreat.    In  this  they  were  confirmed  by  the  news 
they  received  of  what  had  just  happened  at  Thermopylae. 

At  the  time  when  the  congress  was  assembled  on  the  IsthmuB, 
the  Olympic  festival  and  that  of  the  Camean  Apollo  were  at  hand; 
the  danger  did  not  seem  to  be  so  very  pressing  as  to  render  it  necea* 
sary  to  suspend  those  sacred  games.  Accordingly,  only  a  small  fwce 
was  sent  to  Thermopylae  to  bar  the  progress  of  the  enemy  until 
the  festivals  were  over.  This  little  band  was  commanded  by  the 
Spartan  king  Lconidas,  the  successor  of  the  wild  Cleomenes.  It 
was  composed  of  only  300  Spartans,  attended  by  a  body  of  Helots, 
500  men  from  Tegea,  and  about  2000  from  other  Peloponnesian 
cities.  The  Phocians,  when  called  upon  to  join  them,  came  to 
Thermopylae  with  1000  men ;  700  Thespians  aiso  joined  Leonidaa 
as  he  was  passing  through  Boeotia.  In  later  times  it  was  believed 
that  the  Spartan  king,  when  he  set  out,  foresaw  the  fatal  issue  of 
the  expedition ;  but  this  is  only  an  invention  to  exalt  the  glory  of 
the  hero ;  for  on  his  arrival  at  the  pass,  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
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path  across  the  mountain  bj  which  he  might  be  attacked  in  the 
rear,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  he  might  not,  for  a  few  days, 
withstand  the  attacks  of  the  enemy  in  the  narrow  pass,  which  is 
shut  in  between  the  eastern  promontory  of  Oeta,  called  Callidro- 
mos,  and  the  shore  of  the  Malian  Gulf,  and  is  four  or  five  miles  in 
length.  It  is  narrowest  at  the  two  ends,  being  somewhat  wider  in 
the  middle.  There  was,  however,  a  track  along  the  torrent  of 
Asopos  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain,  leading  to  the  summit 
of  Callidromos,  and  descending  on  the  southern  side,  near  the  end 
of  the  pass.  Of  this  path  no  one  knew  anything,  until  Leonidas 
on  his  arrival  was  informed  of  its  existence ;  in  consequence  of 
which  he  posted  the  Fhocians,  by  their  own  desire,  on  the  sununit 
of  the  ridge  to  guard  against  a  surprise. 

The  first  sight  of  the  enemy  struck  the  army  of  Leonidas  with 
no  less  terror  than  the  Greeks  at  Artemisium  had  felt  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  hostile  armada ;  and  the  Feloponnesians  would  have 
retreated  to  defend  their  own  Isthmus,  had  not  Leonidas  prevailed 
upon  them  to  stay,  and  sent  messengers  to  the  confederate  cities 
to  call  for  speedy  reinforcements.  At  the  northern  entrance  of 
the  pass  the  Greeks  had  built  a  wall,  and  Xerxes  was  not  a  little 
astimiflhed  when  he  was  informed  by  his  scouts  that  the  Spartans, 
i^^Mirentlj  unaware  of  their  danger,  were  before  the  wall,  some 
quietly  seated  and  combing  their  hair,  while  others  were  engaged 
in  gymnastic  exercises.  He  had  hoped  to  scare  the  enemy  by  his 
mere  presence,  and  four  days  passed  away  before  he  was  convinced 
that  he  would  not  have  so  easy  a  victory.  On  the  fifth  day  he 
ordered  a  body  of  Median  and  Cissian  troops  to  fall  upon  the  pre- 
sumptuous  enemy,  and  to  lead  them  captive  into  his  presence.  But 
their  attack  on  the  pass  was  repulsed,  and  their  repeated  onsets  on 
the  Greeks  were  broken  like  waves  upon  a  rock.  The  king  then 
sent  his  ten  thousand  Immortals,  his  own  body  guards,  who  were 
led  on  as  to  a  certain  victory,  but  they  too  were  successfully  with- 
stood. During  their  fruitless  assaults,  the  king,  who  witnessed 
the  contest  seated  on  a  lofly  throne,  thrice  started  up  in  a  trans- 
port of  fear  or  rage.  The  slaughter  of  the  barbarians  was  great, 
while  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks  only  a  few  Spartans  are  said  to 
have  fiillen.  Next  day  the  attacks  were  renewed  with  no  better 
success,  and  the  confidence  of  Xerxes  was  changed  into  despon- 
dence and  perplexity. 

In  the  mean  time  the  secret  of  the  path,  called  Anopaea,  having 
been  betrayed  to  the  king  by  a  Greek  of  the  name  of  Ephialtes, 
Xerxes  ordered  a  detachment  of  liis  troops  to  follow  the  infamous 
traitor.  They  set  out  at  nightfall,  and  by  daybreak  reached  the 
spot  where  the  Fhocians  were  stationed.  The  Fhocians  retreated 
to  the  highest  peak  of  the  ridgef  and  resolved  to  sell  their  U^ea  ^ 
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dearly  as  they  could,  but  tbe  Persians,  without  turning  aade  to 
pursue  them,  kept  on  their  way,  and  descended  on  the  soathem. 
side  of  the  mountain.    When  the  Greeks  in  the  pass  were  ^>- 
prised  of  what  had  happened,  there  was  little  time  for  delibeim- 
tion,  and  opinions  were  divided  as  to  the  course  which  ought  to  be 
pursued.     Leonidas  did  not  restrain  those  of  his  allies  who  wished 
to  save  themselves ;  but  for  himself  and  his  Spartans  he  declared 
his  resolution  of  maintaining  to  the  last  the  post  which  his  coontiy 
had  assigned  to  them.    All  withdrew  except  the  Thespians  and 
400  Thebans,  who  appear  to  have  joined  Leonidas  only  very  re- 
luctantly, and  who  alone  survived  the  battle.    The  ten  thousand, 
who  had  been  guided  by  Ephialtes,  appeared  at  the  southern  en- 
trance of  the  pass  early  in  the  forenoon,  and,  according  to  a  pre- 
concerted plan,  the  king  began  his  onset  at  the  same  time.    Leo- 
nidas, now  less  anxious  to  save  his  men  than  to  make  havoc  among 
the  enemy,  sallied  forth  from  the  pass,  and  charged  the  advandng 
barbarians,  who,  according  to  the  Asiatic  custom,  were  driven  to 
the  conflict  by  the  lash  of  their  commanders.    Many  of  the  bar- 
barians fell,  but  the  Spartans  too  were  thinned,  and  Leonidii 
himself  died  early.    Four  times  the  Persians  were  driven  back  by 
the  Spartans.    When  at  length  the  ten  thousand  had  entered  the 
southern  end  of  the  pass,  the  Spartans  retreated  behind  the  waU. 
The  Thebans  did  not  follow  their  example,  but  threw  down  their 
arms  and  begged  for  quarter.    The  Persians  now  rushed  forward 
without  resistance,  broke  down  the  wall,  and  surrounded  a  hillook 
on  which  the  Spartans  awaited  them.    They  all  fell,  and  where 
they  fell  they  were  afterwards  buried.     The  inscription  on  the 
monument  raised  over  the  slain  stated  that  4000  men  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus had  fought  against  300  myriads ;  and  bade  the  passenger 
tell  their  countrymen  that  they  had  fallen  in  obedience  to  their 
laws.    It  is  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  the  accounts  of  the 
numbers  engaged  in  that  memorable  struggle,  which  must  hire 
taken  place  in  the  month  of  July  or  August  of  the  year  b.  c.  480. 
The  Persians  are  said  to  have  lost  20,000  men,  and  among  them 
several  of  royal  blood.     This  hard-won  victory  taught  Xerxes  » 
lesson,  which  he  had   refused   to    receive  from  the  warnings  of 
Demaratus,  who  now  also  told  him  that  he  would   everywhere 
meet  with  the  same  desperate  resistance,  and  advised  him  to  send 
a  detachment  of  his  fleet  round  Peloponnesus  to  seize  Cythera  and 
infest  the  coast  of  Laconia ;  but  this  plan  was  not  adopted. 

Xerxes  was  now  in  possession  of  the  key  of  northern  Greece, 

and  the  Thessalians  (probably  the  nobles)  endeavoured  to  direct 

his  course  to  their  own  advantage.     They  sent  to  the  Fhodans, 

demanding  a  bribe  of  fifty  talents,  for  which  they  promised  to 

Mvert  the  destruction  impending  over  their  country.    The  Fho- 
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cimifl,  however,  declined  the  offer,  and  Xerxes,  by  the  advice  of 
his  Thessalian  friends,  entered  Doris,  which  was  spared,  having 
preyiouslj  submitted  to  the  invaders.  Those  Fhocians  who  could 
make  their  escape  took  refuge  on  the  high  plains  under  the  peaks 
of  Parnassus  or  at  Amphissa;  but  on  all  that  remained,  on  the 
fields,  cities,  and  temples  of  the  devoted  land,  the  fury  of  the 
Persians,  stimulated  by  the  Thessalians,  poured  undistinguishing 
ruin.  The  sanctuary  of  Apollo  at  Abac  was  sacked  and  burnt, 
and  fourteen  towns  shared  its  fate.  The  main  body  of  the  army 
then  turned  off  towards  the  lower  vale  of  the  Cephisus,  to  continue 
its  inarch  through  Boeotia  to  Athens,  while  a  small  force  was  sent 
round  Parnassus  with  orders  to  strip  the  temple  of  Delphi  of  its 
treasures  and  lay  them  at  the  king's  feet.  The  Delphians  had 
quitted  the  city,  leaving  it  and  its  sanctuary  to  the  protection  of 
Uie  god  himself.  On  the  arrival  of  the  enemy  a  fearful  thunder- 
storm, it  is  said,  began  to  rage ;  huge  rocks,  broken  off  from  the 
difEs  overhanging  the  road,  fell  upon  the  enemy,  and  crushed 
many;  at  the  same  time  a  war-cry  was  heard  from  within  the 
ten^le  of  Athene.  The  Persians,  terror-struck,  retraced  their  steps, 
and  were  pursued  by  the  Delphians  with  unresisted  slaughter. 
Thus  Delphi  was  delivered,  and  the  divine  power  gloriously 
attested. 

When  the  Grecian  fleet  quitted  its  station  at  Artcmisium,  the 
Athenians  had  hoped  that  a  Peloponncsian  army  would  take  up 
its  position  in  Boeotia  to  protect  Attica;  but  it  soon  became 
evident  that  the  Peloponnesians  had  no  intention  of  ventui'ing 
beyond  the  Isthmus,  which  they  meant  to  fortify  with  a  wall,  and 
there  to  collect  all  their  forces  for  the  defence  of  the  Peninsula. 
The  Athenians,  therefore,  begged  their  allies  to  sail  on  with  them 
to  Salamis,  that  they  might  provide  for  the  safety  of  their  wives 
and  children,  and  decide  upon  the  course  to  be  adopted  against 
the  approaching  invasion.  The  Athenians  had  previously  asked 
the  advice  of  the  Delphic  god ;  but  he  had  commanded  them  to 
fly  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth,  as  there  was  no  means  of 
saving  Athens  from  the  fire  and  sword  of  the  barbarians.  The 
messengers,  in  dismay  at  the  prospect  of  so  fearful  a  calamity, 
again  approached  the  god  as  suppliants,  praying  for  a  milder 
decree.  This  was  granted,  but  in  dark  and  obscure  terms: 
"SSeus,"  the  priestess  said,  "has  been  prevailed  upon  by  his 
daughter  Athene  to  grant  that,  when  all  beside  is  lost,  a  wooden 
wall  shall  still  shelter  her  citizens.'*  The  meaning  of  this  oracle 
was  the  subject  of  various  conjectures  at  Athens ;  the  younger 
men  readily  believed  that  the  wooden  wall  was  their  navy ;  but 
the  older  citizens  thought  it  incredible  that  Athene  would  abandon 
her  ancient  citadeL    The  people,  in  their  uncertainty,  IooV^Ol.  \a^ 
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Themistocles  for  advice;  and  as  he  himself  had  probablj  sug- 
gested the  oracle,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  interpreting  its  meaning. 
He  exhorted  his  fellow-citizens,  if  all  other  si^eguards  should  M 
them,  to  commit  their  safety  and  their  hopes  of  victory  to  their 
newly  strengthened  navy.  This  counsel  had  prevailed ;  and  the 
time  was  now  come  when  the  resolution  founded  upon  it  was  to  be 
carried  into  effect. 

After  desolating  Fhocis,  the  Persian  army  passed  peacefuU/ 
through  Boeotia  towards  Athens,  for  all  the  Boeotian  cities,  except 
Thespiae  and  Flataeae,  which  were  reduced  to  ashes,  had  sub- 
mitted and  received  Persian  garrisons.    At  Athens,  ThemistoeleB 
moved  a  decree  that  the  city  should  be  abandoned  to  the  protec- 
tion of  its  tutelary  goddess,  and  that  the  men,  after  placing  thdr 
wives  and  children  and  the  aged  and  infirm  in  security,  should  be- 
take themselves  to  their  ships.    This  was  a  severe  trial  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Athenians,  but,  yielding  to  circumstances,  tber, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  resolved  to  remain  in  the  citadel, 
transported  their  families  and  movable  property,  some  to  Salamis, 
some  to  Aegina,  and  some  to  Troezen,  where  the  exiles  iren 
received  with  great  kindness.    The  Greek  fleet  assembled  at  SaU- 
mis  was  reinforced  by  a  squadron  contributed  by  the  same  states 
which  had  sent  their  contingents  to  Artemisium,  and  by  a  smafl 
number  of  ships  from  other  quarters.    The  whole  armament  tlnu 
strengthened  amounted  to  380  ships.    Eurybiades  was  still  ibe 
commander-in-chief,  and  in  a  council  which  was  held  to  detennise 
the  position  in  which  the  enemy^s  approach  should  be  awaited,  tbe 
commanders  were  almost  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  they 
ought  to  leave  Salamis  and  take  up  a  station  nearer  the  Isihmiii} 
where,  in  case  of  a  defeat,  they  might  join  the  army  and  renew  the 
contest.    This  was  certainly  opposed  to  the  interest  of  the  Athe- 
nians, who  had  staked  their  all  upon  the  sea ;  but  although  nearly 
half  the  fleet  had  been  furnished  by  them,  they  had  only  one  vote. 
Before  any  decision  was  come  to,  it  was  announced  that  the  Per- 
sians had  overrun  Attica,  and  that  the  acropolis  of  Athens  would 
soon  be  in  their  hands.    Xerxes  had  pursued  his  march  witkoat 
resistance,  spreading  desolation  over  the  plains  of  Attica  till  he 
came  to  the  Cecropian  rock.    There  the  little  band  assembled  in 
the  acropolis  baffied  every  attempt  of  the  monarch  and  his  hosts 
to  take  the  rock  by  assault,  until  at  length  it  was  surprised.    Some 
of  the  small  garrison  threw  themselves  down  the  precipice ;  others 
took  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  goddess,  but  they  were  hunted 
out  by  the  Persians  and  put  to  the  sword.    The  temples  were 
then  plimdered,  and  the  whole  citadel  set  on  fire.    The  next  day 
some  scruples  seem  to  have  disquieted  the  mind  of  Xerxet,  for  he 
called  together  the  Athenian  exiles,  who  were  in  bis  train,  and 
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bade  them  go  up  the  rock  and  sacrifice  according  to  their  rites. 
They  brought  back  the  report  of  a  happy  omen  for  Athens.  The 
sacred  olive,  which  had  been  consumed  by  the  fire  which  destroyed 
the  temple  near  which  it  grew,  had  already  put  forth,  from  th^ 
burnt  stump,  a  fresh  shoot  a  cubit  in  length. 

When  the  news  of  these  events  was  brought  to  the  Greeks  at 
Salamis,  some  of  the  commanders  are  said  to  have  made  prepara- 
tions for  inmiediate  retreat,  and  others  to  have  resolved  to  give 
battle  near  the  Isthmus.  On  his  return  to  his  ship,  Themistocles 
communicated  the  result  of  the  conference  to  his  friend  Mne- 
iiphilus,  a  man  of  a  vigorous  practical  understanding,  who  at  once 
saw  the  danger  of  such  a  mode  of  acting.  Themistocles,  strength- 
ened in  his  own  conviction  by  the  expressions  of  his  friend,  has- 
tened to  Eurybiades,  earnestly  entreating  him  to  call  together 
another  council  and  reconsider  the  fatal  resolutions  they  had 
formed.  This  was  done,  and  Themistocles  endeavoured  to  bring 
the  commanders  over  to  his  views.  Adeimantus,  the  Corinthian, 
ooncemed  about  the  safety  of  his  own  city,  was  his  chief  oppo- 
nent. Themistocles  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  their  position 
at  Salamis ;  but  finding  this  of  no  avail,  he  at  length  declared  that 
the  Athenians  were  resolved,  if  their  allies  persisted  in  their  de- 
sign,  to  take  their  families  and  property  on  board,  and  sail  away 
to  the  south  of  Italy.  This  threat  determined  Eurybiades,  and  his 
authority  or  influence  decided  the  resolution  of  the  council. 

Six  days  afler  the  Greeks  had  left  Artemisium,  the  Persian 
fleet  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Phalerum.  Xerxes  immediately  went 
on  board  one  of  the  ships  with  Mardonius,  and  summoned  the  chief 
commanders  of  the  fleet  into  his  presence,  to  determine  upon  the 
mode  of  proceeding.  Among  the  many  vassal  princes  who  con- 
ducted their  contingents  in  person,  there  was  a  woman,  Artemisia, 
queen  of  Caiia.  She  alone  saw  the  danger  of  a  hasty  engagement, 
and  suggested  the  idea  of  waiting  some  time,  as  the  Greeks  would 
be  sure  to  quarrel  and  disperse.  But  the  king  resolved  upon  at- 
tacking the  enemy  without  delay,  and  forthwith  ordered  the  fleet 
to  sail  up  towards  Salamis  and  to  form  in  line  of  battle.  As,  how- 
ever, the  day  was  already  far  advanced,  it  was  determined  that 
the  battle  should  not  be  commenced  until  the  next  morning.  The 
sight  of  the  formidable  armada  again  roused  all  the  fears  and  ap- 
prehensions which  Themistocles  had  been  labouring  to  counteract. 
The  thought  of  retreating  to  the  Isthmus,  where  Cleombrotus,  the 
brother  of  JiConidas,  had  just  arrived  with  a  large  force,  again 
arose  in  most  minds.  Another  meeting  was  called,  in  which  the 
voices  of  the  Athenians,  Aeginetans,  and  Megarians  were  drowned 
by  the  rest,  who  exclaimed  against  the  folly  of  staying  bd!oT^  «i 
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country  which  was  abready  in  the  enemy's  hands.    Themistodes^ 
seeing  that  all  his  remonstrances  would  be  lost  upon  the  allies, 
now  resolved  to  save  Athens  in  spite  of  them,  and  his  allies  in 
spite  of  themselves.    While  the  commanders  were  still  disputing, 
he  withdrew,  and  summoning  a  slave,  who  spoke  the  Persian  liin- 
guage,  sent  him  to  the  Persian  admiral  with  the  message  that  the 
Greeks  were  panic-struck  and  bent  on  flight ;  and  that  if  the 
Persians  would  attack  them  at  once  they  would  insure  a  complete 
and  easy  victory,  whereas  if  they  were  allowed  to  disperse  the 
king  would  have  to  fight  against  them  one  by  one.    The  Persians 
hastened  to  follow  the  advice  which  was  so  much  in  accordance 
with  their  own  wishes.    About  midnight  they  moved  from  Phale- 
rum  to  block  up  the  entrance  of  each  of  the  narrow  channels  by 
which  Salamis  is  separated  from  Attica  and  Megara.    A  body  of 
Persians  was  also  stationed  in  the  little  island  of  Psyttaleia.    Si^ 
lamis  was  thus  completely  inclosed,  while  the  Greeks  were  stiQ 
assembled  in  council,  to  which  Themistocles  had  in  the  mean 
time  returned.     Suddenly  he  was  called  out  of  the  room  to  speak 
to  a  stranger  at  the  door.    It  was  Aristides,  who  seems  to  have 
been  still  in  exile,  and  had  come  over  from  Aegina  under  cover  of 
the  night,  to  inform  his  former  rival  that  the  Persians  had  sur- 
rounded the  Greeks,  and  that  there  was  no  escape  except  by  cut- 
ting a  passage  through  the  enemy's  fleet.    Themistocles  told  him 
what  he  had  done,  and  introduced  him  into  the  council-roofli. 
When  the  Greeks  were  informed  of  their  condition,  they  wodd 
hardly  believe  it,  until  a  Tenian  ship,  which  came  over  from  the 
enemy,  placed  the  truth  beyond  a  doubt.    Nothing  now  remained 
but  to  brace  every  nerve  for  the  battle,  which  was  to  conmience  at 
daybreak. 

When  the  morning  dawned,  the  Persian  fleet  was  seen  coyering 
the  sea  between  Psyttaleia  and  the  mouth  of  the  channel,  and  the 
army  lining  the  shores  of  the  bay  of  Eleusis.  On  one  of  the 
heights  of  Mount  Aegaleos,  a  lofty  throne  was  raised  for  XeizeSi 
from  which  he  could  view  the  fight.  Before  the  Greeks  em- 
barked at  Salamis,  Themistocles  addressed  them  in  a  speedi 
which  set  before  them  all  that  was  best  and  all.  that  was  worst 
in  the  nature  and  condition  of  man,  and  exhorted  them  to 
choose  and  hold  fast  the  good.  They  awaited  the  advance  of 
the  Persians  in  the  straits,  and  when  their  gigantic  fleet  was  pent 
up  in  the  narrow  channel,  an  Athenian  ship  darted  forward  and 
struck  one  of  the  Persians.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
engagement.  The  Persians  did  not  yield  to  the  Greeks  in 
courage  and  perseverance ;  but  the  valour  of  the  Greeks,  if  not 
directed  by  superior  skill,  was  cooler  and  more  deliberate,  for  it 
had  not  to  struggle  with  any  of  the  impediments  which  threw  the 
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Asiatics  into  confusion.  The  ships  of  the  latter,  taller  and  larger 
than  those  of  the  Greeks,  were  turned  by  the  wind,  their  evolutions 
were  thwarted  by  their  numbers,  and  their  sides  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy*s  prows.  The  ships  stationed  behind,  and 
pressing  forward  to  signalise  themselves  in  the  presence  of  the 
king,  often  fell  foul  of  their  friends  whom  they  met  retreating. 
Hie  confusion  which  thus  arose  in  the  Persian  fleet  was,  no  doubt, 
greatlj  aggravated  and  rendered  more  mischievous  by  the  variety 
of  forces  that  composed  it ;  for  the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  Cili- 
ciaiifl,  Cyprians,  lonians,  and  other  nations  which  served  in  it,  were 
CODnected  by  no  other  bond  than  that  of  having  the  same  master. 
The  following  instance  of  the  want  of  a  common  feeling  among 
ihem  was  probably  not  the  only  one  which  the  battle  afforded :  — 
The  Athenians,  indignant  at  being  attacked  by  a  woman,  had  set 
a  price  of  10,000  drachmas  on  the  head  of  Artemisia.  She  with 
many  others,  was  fleeing  in  the  midst  of  the  disorder,  chased  by 
the  Athenian  Ameinias.  To  make  room  for  herself,  she  struck 
and  instantly  sunk  a  Persian  ship ;  and  Ameinias,  thinking  that 
he  had  been  pursuing  a  friend,  now  suffered  her  to  escape. 

The  event  of  the  battle  was  in  reality  decided  at  the  first  onset, 
which  threw  the  unwieldy  armament  into  a  confusion  from  which 
it  could  never  recover,  and  which  so  many  causes  contributed  to  in- 
crease. Yet  it  was  long  before  the  resistance  of  the  mass  was  finally 
overGome,  and  night  had  begun  before  the  Persian  fleet  took  refuge 
in  Fhalerum,  whither  the  Greeks  did  not  attempt  to  pursue  it. 
An  Aeginetan  squadron,  stationed  near  the  mouth  of  the  channel,. 
completed  the  defeat  of  the  fugitives.  During  the  battle,  Aristides 
had  been  watching  its  course,  and  when  fortune  began  to  turn 
against  the  Persians,  he  landed  with  a  small  band  at  Psyttaleia, 
where  he  drove  the  Persians  into  a  corner,  and  cut  them  in  pieces 
to  a  man ;  for,  though  an  exile,  he  longed  to  share  in  the  glory  of 
the  dajy  and  to  contribute  his  mite  towards  defending  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  country. 

In  this  battle,  the  barbarians  are  said  to  have  lost  500,  or  ac- 
cording to  others,  200  ships;  the  Greeks  only  40.  The  number  of 
the  dead  was  proportionately  much  greater  among  the  barbarians 
than  among  the  Greeks,  and  contained  many  of  the  highest  rank. 
Xerxes  himself  began  to  feel  that  his  situation  was  dangerous, 
although  he  still  possessed  a  force  more  than  sufficient  to  renew  the 
contest :  another  such  defeat  would  have  utterly  ruined  his  fleet, 
and  lefl  the  Greeks  in  undisputed  command  of  the  sea;  he  himself 
might  be  cut  off  from  Asia,  and  shut  up  in  a  foreign  country,  ex- 
posed to  famine  and  incessant  attacks  firom  his  enemies.  He  ac- 
cordinglj  resolved  to  retreat.  In  this  resolution  he  was  confirmed 
by  Miurdonius,  who  had  reason  to  dread  the  king's  angex  an^  Neu-i 
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geance,  for  it  was  he  who  had  urged  the  king  to  an  undertaking 
which  had  hitherto  been  nothing  but  a  series  of  disasters.  He  now 
represented  to  the  king  that  the  land  army  of  the  Persians  was 
still  unconquered ;  and  that  although  the  Greeks  had  prevailed  ft 
sea,  which  was  their  own  element,  they  would  never  be  able  to  re- 
sist his  land  forces.  He  asked  for  300,000  men,  with  whom  he 
promised  to  undertake  the  subjugation  of  all  Greece.  Artemisia 
also  supported  this  advice,  and  was  at  once  sent  to  Ephesus  with 
the  king*s  childi*en.  Xerxes  immediately  gave  orders  to  his  fleet 
to  make  for  the  Hellespont  with  all  speed,  and  to  guard  the  bridges 
till  his  own  arrival.  He  seems  to  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the 
thought  of  his  danger,  and  resolved  to  make  his  escape,  leaTiog 
Mardonius  to  accomplish  the  task  which  he  himself  gave  up  so  in- 
gloriously. 

It  was  not  till  about  the  middle  of  the  following  day,  that  the 
Greeks  were  informed  of  the  departure  of  the  hostile  fleet.  Thej 
immediately  began  to  chase  it ;  but  on  arriving  at  Andros,  without 
having  seen  any  trace  of  it,  they  stopped  to  hold  a  council  of  war. 
Themistocles  and  the  Athenians  wished  to  sail  to  the  Hellespont, 
destroy  the  bridges,  and  cut  off  the  king's  retreat ;  but  Eurybiades 
thought  this  a  dangerous  undertaking,  and  was  of  opinion  that  no 
obstacle  ought  to  be  thrown  in  the  king's  way.  All  approved  of 
this  view;  even  Themistocles  yielded,  and  prevailed  upon  the 
Athenians,  who  were  burning  to  pursue  their  enemy,  to  relinqoiflh 
their  design.  The  fleet  now  made  some  stay  among  the  Cydades 
to  chastise  those  islanders  who  had  sent  succour  to  the  barbarians. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  Themistocles,  in  the  spirit  of  the  resolu- 
tion formed  by  the  Greek  commanders  at  Andros,  sent  a  captive 
Persian  to  the  king  with  a  message  urging  him  to  flee,  as  the 
Greeks  were  contemplating  the  destruction  of  the  bridges  on  Ae 
Hellespont,  and  would  thus  cut  off  his  return.  Xerxes,  terrified 
by  this  warning,  hurried  with  the  utmost  speed  to  the  Hellespont, 
accompanied  by  a  body  of  60,000  men.* 

Mardonius  attended  his  master  as  far  as  Thessaly,  where  he 
himself  meant  to  take  up  his  winter  quarters.  The  scarcity  of 
provisions  during  the  march,  and  the  consequent  sickness  among 
the  troops,  obliged  Xerxes  to  consign  multitudes  to  the  care  of  Ae 
cities  that  lay  on  his  road,  and  were  already  impoverished  by  his 
first  visit.  The  passage  of  the  river  Strymon  is  said  to  have  been 
particularly  disastrous,  and  many  perished  in  its  icy  waters.  On 
his  arrival  at  the  Hellespont  he  found  the  bridges  destroyed  by  the 

*  It  is  comnionly  said  that  Themistocles  endeavoured  by  this  advice  to 
secure  for  himself  a  welcome  reception  in  the  king's  dominions  if  he  sboold 
ever  need  it ;  but  such  a  thought  can  scarcely  have  occurred  to  his  mind  at 
ttMt  time^  when  be  was  at  the  height  of  hia  glory  and  popularity. 
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wares,  but  the  fleet  was  in  readiness  to  carry  him  and  his  army 
over  to  Abydos.  The  abundance  of  provisions  which  there 
awaited  them,  and  their  excessive  indulgence  after  severe  want, 
were  almost  as  pernicious  to  the  barbarians  as  the  previous  famine, 
so  that  the  band  which  the  king  took  with  him  to  Sardis  was  a 
mere  wreck  of  his  huge  host. 

Many  of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Aegean, 
when  they  heard  of  the  results  of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  had 
shaken  off  their  yoke,  and  asserted  their  independence.  Olynthus, 
however,  was  reconquered  by  Artabazus,  who  had  accompanied 
Xerxes,  and  its  whole  population  was  massacred  in  cold  blood. 
He  was  less  successful  at  Potidaea,  for  neither  bribes  nor  open 
attacks  were  of  any  avail,  and  he  had  been  besi^ng  the  place  for 
more  than  three  months,  when  an  extraordinary  ebb  of  the  sea 
left  bare  the  shore  of  the  isthmus  under  the  walls  of  the  city.  He 
accordingly  sent  a  detachment  round  that  part,  but  in  the  middle 
of  their  march  the  water  returned  in  an  unusually  high  tide,  and 
the  barbarians  were  either  overwhelmed  by  the  waves,  or  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  garrison.  Artabazus,  in  despair,  now  raised  the 
siege,  and  marched  back  to  Thessoly,  where  Mardonius  had  taken 
up  his  quarters,  with  an  army  of  300,000  barbarians,  and  50,000 
Greeks  willing  to  support  them. 

While  the  Greek  fleet  was  engaged  among  the  Cyclades,  The- 
mistocles  seized  the  opportunity  of  enriching  himself  at  their 
expense.  He  in  vain  demanded  a  contribution  from  Andros ;  the 
town  was  then  besieged,  but  made  so  vigorous  a  resistance,  that 
the  Greeks  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  attempt,  and  returned  to 
Salamis.  In  several  oth^r  islands,  however,  Themistocles  was  more 
laccessful  in  making  the  inhabitants  purchase  impunity  for  their 
conduct  by  large  bribes. 

All  Greece  now  resounded  with  the  praise  of  his  wisdom  and 
prudence,  for  the  deliverance  of  Greece  was  universally  ascribed 
to  him,  next  to  the  gods.  The  choicest  part  of  the  spoU  was  sent 
to  Delphi  in  the  shape  of  a  colossal  statue ;  and  when  the  com- 
manders met  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  on  the  Isthmus,  to  award 
the  palm  of  individual  merit,  almost  unanimous  consent  assigned 
the  foremost  place  to  Aegina.  When  the  prize  was  to  be  given  to 
individuals,  no  one  was  generous  enough  to  resign  the  first  place 
to  another,  though  most  were  just  enough  to  award  the  second  to 
Themistocles.  But  he  was  honoured  in  the  highest  degree  at 
Sparta,  whither  he  went,  according  to  Plutarch,  invited ;  but  as 
Herodotus  relates,  wishing  to  be  honoured.  The  Spartans  gave 
him  a  chaplet  of  olive-leaves,  which  was  the  reward  they  had 
bestowed  upon  their  own  admiral,  Eurybiades ;  and  300  Sportoa 
knights  escorted  him,  on  his  return,  as  far  as  Tegea. 
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At  the  same  time  that  tlie  glorious  battle  of  Salsinia  vu  fon^ 
and  won  hj  the  Greeks,  Sicilj  was  delivered  front  a  danger  not 
less  threatening.  Terillua,  tyrant  of  Himera,  had  been  expelled 
from  his  citj  bj  Theron,  tfrant  of  Agrij^entum,  and  solicit«d  aid 
from  Carthage.  The  Carthaginians,  glad  of  an  opportnnitj  to  gain 
a  footing  in  the  island,  sent  an  armj,  amounting,  we  are  told,  to 
300,000  men,  under  the  command  of  fiamilcar-  Qimera  wu 
besieged ;  but  Gelo  of  Sjracuse,  who  was  married  ta  e,  daughter 
of  Thcron,  marched  to  its  relief,  and  confined  the  Carthaginians  In 
their  camp.  Bj  his  promptness  he  sncc«eded  in  defeating  the 
enemy,  with  the  loss,  it  is  said,  of  half  their  forces ;  and  Hamilcu 
himself  nas  among  the  slain.  The  rest  took  lefiige  in  a  positioa 
where  the  want  of  water  compelled  them  to  surrender.  Most  of 
Ite  Carthaginian  shipa  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  those  whidi 


oaped  perished  in  a  storm  on  their  way  home.  This  great  tic- 
rj  IB  stated  to  hare  been  gained  on  the  same  day  as  that  of 
ilamia.  The  number  of  prisoners  who  were  sold  as  slaves  nu 
BMmMf  and  iritb  thur  tii  ttLeSioUlaivVranB,  os^^eiallj  Agii' 
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m,  sdomed  ibenuelTei  widi  the  moat  nugnifioeiit  pnblic 
Ogs,  the  raiiu  of  which  BtiU  remain  as  monumentc  of  llie 
daj'of  Eiinera.* 


CHAPTER  XV. 

rROX    THE    BATTI.E  OF  SALUOS    TO  TSK    SHD  OF  TBE    FERSIAH  lOVUIOI. 

A  FBw  days  after  the  battle  of  Sftlamis,  when  the  Peraans  bid 
quitted  Attica,  the  Atheniane  returned  to  ctUtivate  their  fieW" 
and  repair  their  homes,  is  the  hope  that  their  land  would  not  igv" 
be  vi^t«d  by  the  ravages  of  the  same  invader,  and  that,  in  caK  <^ 
need,  the  other  Greeks  would  energeticallj  support  Athens,  which 
had  now  twice  borne  the  bmnt  of  tlie  danger  which  threateMd 
Greece.  During  the  winter  the  Greeks  remuned  tranquil,  but  m 
the  spring  thej  displaced  all  the  activity  of  men  who  knew  th*t 
MardoniuB  was  in  Theasalj,  and  a  Persian  fleet  still  upon  the  M- 
This  fleet  was  now  assembled  at  Samoa,  with  the  intention  of  ut- 
ing  on  the  defensive,  and  was  watching  the  lonians  with  gisa* 
suspicion.  It  amounted  only  to  300  ships,  including  an  loniu 
squadron.  The  distrust  of  the  lonians  was  not  unfounded,  fiff 
while  the  Greek  fleet  of  110  ships  was  assembled  at  Aegina,  nnder 
the  command  of  the  Spartan  king  Leotjchides,  and  tlie  Atbeniaa 
Xanthippus,  some  lonians  came  over  to  solicit  aid  for  tbe  purpoN 
of  restoring  Ionia  to  independence.  But  all  they  could  effect  wUi 
to  induce  the  conunanders  to  sail  eastward  as  far  as  Delos,  where 
they  stationed  themselves  in  an  attitude  of  defence,  but  determined 
not  to  advance  farther  east.  Every  one  knew  that  this  time  tke 
conflict  must  be  decided  by  the  land  forces,  and  to  them  all  ejc* 
were  directed. 

Meantime,  Mardonius  had  been  making  preparations  fbr  the 
^iproaching  contest.     He  must  now  have  been  convinced  that  the 
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conqiiest  of  Greece  was  not  so  easy  as  he  had  once  imagined,  and 
he  was  looking  with  no  small  anxiety  towards  the  opening  of  the 
campaign.    He  sent  envoys  to  all  the  Greek  oracles  to  gain  some 
insight  into  the  future,  and  the  answers  which  he  received  may 
have  Biiggested  the  idea  of  detaching  Athens  from  the  cause  of 
Greecei  and  of  gaining  her  as  an  ally  for  Persia.    Alexander,  king 
of  Macedoniai  was  chosen  to  conduct  this  negotiation.    On  his 
arrival  at  Athens  he  laid  before  the  people  the  proposals  of  Mar- 
donroii,  and  at  the  same  time  added  his  own  advice,  urging  them 
to  accept  the  generous  offer,  as  it  would  be  hopeless  to  engage  in 
a  contest  with  so  powerful  an  enemy.    The  Spartans,  on  hearing 
of  the  embassy,  were  alarmed  lest  the  Athenians  should  allow  them- 
selves to  be  ensnared ;  they  were  anxious  to  retain  the  alliance  of 
the  Athenians,  at  least  until  the  fortifications  of  the  Isthmus  should 
be  completed.     Spartan  envoys  were  accordingly  sent  to  Athens 
to  remind  her  of  what  she  owed  to  Greece  and  herself,  and  to  offer 
Kberal  support  in  case  Attica  should  again  be  called  upon  to  make 
sacrifices  similar  to  those  of  the  preceding  year.    The  distinct  and 
manly  answer  of  the  Athenians  at  once  destroyed  the  hopes  of 
Mardonins  and  silenced  the  fears  of  the  Spartans.   ^'  So  long  as  the 
son,**  they  said,  "  held  on  his  course,  Athens  would  never  come  to 
tenns  wiik  Xerxes."    The  priests  were,  at  the  same  time,  directed 
to  pronounce  a  solemn  curse  on  every  Greek  who  should  negotiate 
widi  the  barbarian,  or  abandon  the  national  confederacy. 

As  soon  as  Mardonius  heard  the  message,  he  set  out  from  Thes- 
saly,  and  marched  at  full  speed  towards  Athens.  The  Thessalians 
were  more  zealous  in  his  service  than  ever,  and  in  Boeotia  he 
was  heartily  welcomed.  The  Boeotians  even  advised  him  to  fix 
his  quarters  among  them,  and  held  out  to  him  the  prospect  of  con- 
qoering  Grreece  without  a  blow,  as  the  Greeks,  they  said,  might 
easily  be  induced  to  turn  their  arms  against  one  another.  But 
Mardonius  wished  to  make  himself  master  of  Athens,  in  order  to 
restore  his  credit  with  Xerxes,  who  was  still  at  Sardis,  and  he 
hoped  also  to  crush  the  spirit  of  the  Athenians  by  taking  posses- 
sion of  their  country  and  city.  He  accordingly  proceeded :  at 
Athens  he  found  nothing  but  the  deserted  walls;  for  its  inha- 
bitants, seeing  that  no  aid  was  to  be  expected  from  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  had  withdrawn  to  Salamis.  This  happened  in  b.  c.  479, 
ten  months  after  the  capture  of  Athens  by  Xerxes. 

Mardonius  immediately  sent  to  Salamis  to  renew  the  proposals 
wluch  he  had  made  through  Alexander.  Only  one  wretched  man 
was  found  in  the  council  shameless  enough  to  reconunend  com- 
pliance ;  but  he  paid  dearly  for  his  audacity,  being  stoned  to  death 
by  the  populace  when  he  quitted  the  house  in  which  the  (tom- 
manders  were  assembled ;  and  when  the  Athenlaa  woxa^ix  \i<^«x^ 
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of  his  crime,  they  vented  their  fury  upon  his  innocent  wife  and 
children.    While  the  Athenians  were  giving  these  proo&  of  in- 
flexible resolution,  the  Spartans  seemed  to  have  wholly  forgotten 
their  danger;  for,  at  the  news  of  the  approach  of  Mardonius,  in- 
stead of  hastening  to  the  protection  of  Athens,  they  only  quick- 
ened the  completion  of  the  fortification  of  the  Isthmus  for  their 
own  security.    Cleombrotus,  the  guardian  of  the  young  king  Plei- 
starchus,  who  superintended  the  work,  was  instructed  not  to  march 
agiunst  the  Persians  until  Peloponnesus  should  be  quite  secured 
from  all  fear  of  a  sudden  attack.    An  eclipse  of  the  sun  which 
happened  at  the  time  frightened  him  so  much  that  he  returned 
home,  where  he  soon  afterwards  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
guardianship  of  Pleistarchus  by  his  son  Pausanias.    In  the  mean- 
time Athens,  Megara,  and  Plataeae  sent  an  embassy  to  Sparta  to 
complain  of  the  indifference  and  neglect  with  which  their  zeai 
had  been  requited,  and  to  call  for  assistance  to  rid  Attica  of  the 
barbarians.     The  ambassadors  found  the   Spartans   engaged  in 
celebrating  the  festival  of  the  Hyacinthia,  as  if  they  had  no  more 
pressing  business  to  attend  to.    The  envoys  held  out  a  threat  that 
they  would  accept  the  proposal  of  Mardonius  if  no  succour  wa8 
sent,  and  severely  complained  of  Sparta's  backwardness.     The 
celebration  of  the  festival  afforded  the  ephors  a  welcome  pretext 
for  not  giving  an  immediate  answer,  as  they  wished  to  say  nothing 
decisive  until  the  fortifications  of  the  Isthmus  should  be  completed. 
They,  accordingly,  preferred  keeping  the  Athenian  ambassadors 
in  the  dark,  and  running  the  risk  of  losing  the  alliance  of  Athens, 
to  disclosing  their  designs  before  it  was  time  to  carry  them  into 
effect.    At  length,  however,  when  every  motive  of  delay  had 
ceased,  the  ephors  ordered  Pausanias  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  5000  Spartans,  each  attended  by  seven  Helots. 
But,  even  now,  the  army  set  out  at  night  before  the  Athenian 
ambassadors  were  informed  of  it ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  next  day, 
when  the  threat  was  renewed  that  Athens  would  throw  itself  into 
the  arms  of  Persia,  that  the  ephors  assured  the  ambassadors  that 
the  Spartan  army  was  already  on  its  march. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  this  transaction; 
but  it  represents  the  conduct  of  the  Spartans  as  so  capricious  and 
childijji,  that  we  can  hardly  believe  it  to  be  true.  The  Athenian 
ambassadors  were  detained  at  Sparta  for  ten  days,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  return  of  Cleombrotus  from  the  Isthmus,  and 
his  death,  took  place  during  that  period ;  if  so,  the  time  required 
for  appointing  a  successor,  together  with  that  which  had  elapsed 
during  the  illness  and  death  of  Cleombrotus,  would  be  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  delay.  The  army  may,  at  length,  have  been  sent 
ffin  iuwt^  and  even  in  secret,  perhaps  to  avoid  being  waylaid  by 
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the  Argives,  with  whom  Mardonius  seems  to  have  had  some  in- 
fluence. These  suppositions,  if  true,  would  show  the  conduct  of 
Sparta  in  a  less  unfavourable  light  than  it  must  otherwise  ap- 
pear in. 

Mardonius  was  induced  by  various  reasons  not  to  awdt  the 
arrival  of  Fausanias,  nor  to  fight  a  battle  in  Attica.  He  resolved 
on  fidling  back  upon  Boeotia,  where  he  would  be  favoured  bj  the 
nature  of  the  country,  and  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of 
Thebes.  He  had,  until  the  last,  hoped  to  induce  the  Athenians 
to  join  him,  and  had  therefore  abstained  from  ravaging  their 
coontry ;  but  now,  before  he  retreated,  he  gave  the  reins  to  havoc 
and  plunder,  ravaged  the  land,  and  destroyed  all  the  buildings 
which  had  been  left  standing  by  Xerxes.  On  his  arrival  in  Boeotia 
he  pitched  his  camp  in  the  plain  between  Erytbrae  and  the  river 
ABopus,  expecting  that  Fausanias  would  give  him  battle  there,  for 
he  longed  to  have  an  early  opportunity  of  fighting.  But  he  never- 
theless took  precautions  against  the  consequences  of  a  defeat. 
Meantime,  Attaginus  the  Theban  entertained  Mardonius  and  fifty 
of  his  ofiicers  with  a  splendid  banquet,  at  which  some  Fersian 
officers  are  said  to  have  expressed  the  gloomy  forebodings  with 
which  they  looked  forward  to  the  approaching  conflict ;  though  the 
Persians  were  now  supported  by  nearly  all  the  Greeks  north  of  the 
Xsthmus. 

When  Fausanias  arrived  at  Corinth,  he  was  joined  by  the  forces 
of  all  the  Peloponnesian  allies,  and  continued  his  march  into  Attica. 
At  Eleusis  he  met  with  an  Athenian  reinforcement  under  the  com- 
mand of  Aristides,  and  then  crossed  over  into  Boeotia.  Near 
Erythrae  be  halted,  and  drew  up  his  forces  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Cithaeron.  The  army,  consisting  wholly  of  infantry,  amounted  to 
110,000  men,  comprising,  it  is  said,  1800  Thespians  who  had  sur- 
rived  the  destruction  of  their  city.  The  Athenians  had  furnished 
8000  men,  but  the  Flataeans  could  muster  only  GOO.  The  num- 
ber of  the  Fersian  army  more  than  tripled  that  of  the  Greeks, 
being  composed  of  300,000  Asiatics  and  50,000  Greeks.  Mar- 
donius waited  for  a  time,  in  expectation  that  the  Greeks  would 
descend  from  the  high  ground  on  which  they  were  stationed  and 
give  him  battle  in  the  plain.  But  as  this  was  not  done,  he  ordered 
his  cavalry,  conunanded  by  Masistius,  to  go  up  and  attack  them. 
The  Greeks  were,  on  the  whole,  protected  by  the  rugged  ground, 
but  the  position  of  the  Megarians  was  less  favourable,  and  they 
had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  charge.  Their  ranks  were  rapidly 
thinned,  their  spirit  began  to  fail,  and  when  Fausanias  called  upon 
the  Greeks  to  hasten  to  their  assistance,  there  was  considerable 
hesitation,  until  the  Athenian  Olympiodorus  offered  to  cover  the 
Megarians  with  his  swaU  detachment,    Masistlua  waa  tbxowxL  icoxoL 
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his  horse,  and  the  Athenians  rushed  upon  him  before  he  could 
rise.  The  Persians  making  a  desperate  onset  to  recover  his  body, 
the  rest  of  the  Greeks  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Megarians  and 
Athenians.  After  a  sharp  conflict,  the  Persian  cavalrj  was  re- 
pulsed with  some  slaughter,  and  returned  to  their  camp  with  the 
sad  tidings  of  the  fall  of  their  commander.  Although  Uie  Greeb 
had  lost  many  men,  they  were  animated  by  their  final  triumph; 
and  the  body  of  Masistius  was  drawn  on  a  cart  along  the  lines, 
that  every  one  might  gaze  upon  the  gigantic  barbarian 

This  success  emboldened  Pausaniae  to  seek  a  position  where 
his  army,  though  more  exposed,  would  be  better  supplied  with 
water  than  near  Erythrae.    With  this  view  he  descended  into  the 
territory  of  Plataeae,  which  still  lay  in  ruins,  and  posted  himself 
on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Asopus.    The  Lace- 
daemonians occupied  the  post  of  honour  on  the  right  wing,  near 
the  spring  Gargaphia.    The  Athenians  and  Tegeans  both  claimed 
the  left  wing ;  but  in  the  end  the  Athenians  gave  way,  on  the 
ground  that  the  juncture  was  one  which  did  not  admit  of  cont^- 
tion  about  forms ;  but  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  whom  the  decision 
was  left,  exclaimed,  as  one  man,  that  the  Athenians  were  the  more 
worthy.    Mardonius  advanced  with  all  his  forces,  which  he  drcir 
up  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Asopus.    The  Lacedaemonians 
were  faced  by  the  Persians,  the  Athenians  by  the  Greek  auxiliaries. 
Amid  these  preparations  the  day  passed  away.    On  the  following 
morning,  the  soothsayers  tried  to  discover  the  issue  of  the  battle 
from  the  enti'ails  of  the  victims.    The  diviners  on  both  sides  read 
the  same  answers  in  their  sacrifices :  Tisamenus,  the  Spartai 
soothsayer,  promised  victory  to  the  Greeks  if  they  would  confine 
themselves  to  acting  on  the  defensive,  and  the  Persians  were 
warned  by  their  diviners  not  to  begin  the  attack.    Day  after  day, 
accordingly,  the  armies  faced  each  other,  in  inactivity.  The  Greeb 
were  plentifully  supplied  with  provisions,  whereas  the  Persians  were 
daily  more  and  more  straitened  in  their  means  of  subsistence. 
Eight  days  thus  passed  away,  during  which  the  Greeks  were  con- 
tinually strengthened  by  the  influx  of  fresh  troops,  before  Mar- 
donius thought  of  watching  the  passes  through  which  the  Greeb 
received  their  supplies  and  reinforcements.    A  body  of  cavalry 
was  now  sent  out  imder  cover  of  night,  and  at  once  intercepted  a 
convoy  of  500  beasts  of  burden.    At  length,  when  after  the  lapse 
of  ten  days  the  signs  continued  as  unpropitious  as  before,  Mardo- 
nius resolved  to  wait  no  longer.    Notwithstanding  the  advice  of 
Artabazus,  he  sununoned  a  council  of  war,  in  which  he  endea- 
voured to  prove  that  fate  was  on  his  side,  and  that  the  Persians 
would  be  invincible  so  long  as  they  abstained  from  spoiling  the 
ametQUj  at  DelphL    Relying  upon  this  view  of  the  approaching 
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future,  he  bade  his  hearers  cheerfully  prepare  for  the  battle  which 
he  had  determined  to  give  the  next  day. 

In  the  dead  of  the  following  night,  Alexander  of  Macedonia  rode 
up  to  the  Athenian  camp,  and  informed  the  outposts  that  Mardo- 
niu8  was  determined  to  attack  them  on  the  morrow ;  at  the  same 
time  he  exhorted  them  to  keep  their  ground,  as  the  Persians  had 
only  a  few  days*  provisions  left,  and  would  soon  be  compelled  to 
retire.  Pausanias,  on  learning  this,  ordered  the  Athenians  to  ex- 
change their  position  for  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  since  they 
were  familiar  with  the  Persian  mode  of  fighting.  In  the  morn- 
ing, Mardonius,  on  hearing  of  the  change,  immediately  altered 
his  own  dispositions,  making  the  Persians  again  face  the  Spartans. 
Pausanias,  finding  his  design  thwarted,  brought  the  Spartans  back 
to  the  right  wing,  and  both  armies  resumed  their  original  order. 
Mardonius,  mistaking  this  for  a  sign  of  Spartan  cowardice,  ordered 
his  cavahry  to  charge  them ;  and  their  onset  was  so  vehement,  that 
the  assailants  got  possession  of  the  Gargaphian  spring.  This  was 
a  great  loss  to  the  Greeks,  who  were  now  deprived  of  their  supplies 
of  water ;  and  as  provisions  from  Peloponnesus  could  no  longer  reach 
ihem,  it  became  evident  that  the  decisive  battle  could  not  be  long 
deferred.  A  war-council  was  held,  at  which  it  was  resolved,  that  if 
no  battle  should  be  fought  in  the  course  of  the  day,  they  should 
retire  during  the  following  night  to  a  place  nearer  Plataeae,  which 
was  better  supplied  with  water,  and  that  a  strong  detachment 
should  be  sent  to  clear  the  pass  and  open  the  road  for  the  convoy 
of  the  supplies,  which  were  detained  on  the  other  side  of  mount 
Cithaeron.  Mardonius,  in  the  mean  time,  did  not  follow  up  the 
attack  of  his  cavalry.  At  nightfall  the  Greeks  moved  ofi*,  and 
posted  themselves  near  a  temple  of  Hera,  close  to  Plataeae.  A 
Spartan  commander  of  the  name  of  Amompharetus,  who  had  not 
been  present  at  the  council,  and  considered  this  movement  as  a 
disgraceful  flight,  refused  to  follow  with  his  division.  Pausanias 
and  the  other  commanders  in  vain  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
obstinate  man ;  but  when  at  last  the  other  Greeks  had  gone,  and 
Amompharetus  perceived  the  imminent  danger  to  which  he  would 
expose  himself  and  his  band  by  remaining  any  longer,  he  reluc- 
tantly led  them  after  the  main  body. 

When  Mardonius  heard  that  the  Greeks  had  decamped  during 
the  night,  he  too  imagined  that  they  had  taken  flight,  and  without 
delay  crossed  the  Asopus  to  attack  them.  The  Athenians  hap- 
pening to  be  out  of  sight,  Pausanias  sent  for  them,  but  they  were 
prevented  from  obeying  the  command  by  the  Greek  auxiliaries  of 
the  Persians.  As  the  signs  were  still  unfavourable,  Pausanias 
ordered  his  men  to  wait  till  the  gods  should  vouchsafe  to  give  the 
dgnal  for  battle.    The  Persians  meantime  advanced  wit\mi\)0?r- 
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shot,  and  began  to  ply  the  Spartans  with  their  arrows.  Still  no 
favourable  sign  appeared,  but  a  loud  prayer  addressed  bj 
Fausanias  to  Hera  changed  the  aspect  of  things.  The  gods  sent 
auspicious  tokens,  and  the  next  instant  the  Spartans  rushed  upon 
the  enemy.  The  Persians  fought  bravely,  but  without  method  » 
order.  Mardonius  himself  with  1000  picked  horsemen  of  the 
royal  guard,  was  foremost  in  the  fight.  He  was  conspicuous  by 
his  white  charger  and  by  the  splendour  of  his  armour ;  but,  while 
the  issue  of  the  conflict  was  still  doubtful,  he  was  mortally  wounded 
by  the  Spartan  Aeinmestus ;  and  his  fall  decided  the  fate  of  the 
day,  which  was  the  25th  of  September  b.c.  479.  The  Persiiuifl 
gave  way,  and  their  example  was  immediately  followed  by  all  the 
other  barbarians.  Artabazus  had  lingered  behind  with  his  divi- 
sion of  40,000  men,  and  when  he  came  up  and  found  that  all  was 
lost,  he  took  the  road  to  Phocis,  intending  to  hasten  to  the  Helles- 
pont. The  Greek  auxiliaries  gladly  dispersed  without  a  blow; 
the  Thebans  alone  maintained  for  a  time  a  sharp  conflict  with  the 
Athenians.  But  at  length  they  were  defeated,  and  sought  shelter 
behind  the  walls  of  Thebes.  The  remainder  of  the  Persian  army 
prepared  to  defend  themselves  in  their  camp  as  well  as  they  could. 

The  contest  was  so  quickly  decided,  that  the  other  Greeks  who 
were  posted  in  the  vicinity  were  too  late  when,  on  hearing  of  the 
battle,  they  advanced.  It  now  only  remained  to  storm  the  camp) 
and  thus  to  deliver  Greece,  at  one  blow,  from  the  presence  of  the 
barbarians.  The  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  foremost  in  pursuit 
of  the  enemy,  endeavoured  to  scale  the  rampart,  but  without 
success.  The  arrival  of  the  Athenians  changed  the  face  of  the 
contest :  they  were  the  first  to  mount  the  wall,  and  succeeded  in 
opening  a  breach  by  which  their  allies  poured  into  the  camp^  The 
barbarians,  who  had  lost  all  hope  and  self-possession,  submitted^ 
like  sheep  crowded  in  a  narrow  fold,  and  were  slaughtered  with- 
out a  struggle.  The  rage  of  the  Greeks  could  hardly  sate  itsdf 
with  blood.  Out  of  the  whole  multitude,  only  3000  are  said  to 
have  escaped  the  carnage.  The  treasure  found  in  the  camp  wis 
immense,  for  Xerxes  is  stated  to  have  lefb  all  that  was  not  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  his  own  use  in  the  possession  of  Mardonius. 
Pausanias  ordered  the  Helots  to  collect  the  whole  of  the  8poil» 
that  gods  and  men  might  receive  their  due. 

A  portion  of  the  booty,  nominally  a  tenth,  was  set  apart  for  the 
Delphic  god,  in  the  shape  of  a  golden  tripod  supported  by  a  three- 
headed  brazen  serpent.  Another  portion  adorned  the  sanctuary 
at  Olympia  with  a  colossal  statue  of  Zeus,  on  the  base  of  which 
were  inscribed  the  names  of  the  cities  which  had  shared  in  the 
glory  of  the  contest.  A  third  was  consecrated,,  in  a  similar  form, 
to  Poseidon  on  the  Isthmus  ]  and  a  sum  of  eighty  talenta  was  set 
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apart  to  build  a  temple  of  Athene  at  Flataeae.  Ailer  paying  the 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  gods,  the  valour  of  the  most  distinguished 
champions  was  rewarded.  The  first  place  was,  by  common  con- 
sent, assigned  to  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  a  magnificent  present 
was  selected  for  Fausanias,  consisting  of  ten  samples  of  everything 
that  was  most  valuable  in  the  booty.  Three  barrows  were  then 
raised  over  the  dead,  whose  number  is  said  to  have  been  very  small 
(91  Spartans  and  52  Athenians) ;  one  over  the  ofiicers,  a  second 
over  the  Spartans,  and  a  third  over  the  Helots.  Similar  barrows 
marked  the  graves  in  which  the  other  cities  collected  their  slain. 

Artabazus  reached  Asia  in  safety,  though  a  part  of  his  army 
perished  by  hunger,  and  by  the  attacks  of  the  Thracian  tribes 
during  the  march.  Alexander  of  Macedonia  seems  likewise  to 
have  fallen  upon  the  fugitives,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  Athenian 
firancbise.  According  to  the  general  belief,  Mardonius  was 
buried  at  the  outlet  of  the  defile  near  Erythrae.*  Greece  was 
now  completely  and  finally  delivered  from  the  Persian  invader. 
The  issue  was  decided  by  the  sanguine  rashness  of  Mardonius, 
and  by  the  firmness  and  ability  displayed  by  Pausanias  at  the 
most  critical  moment. 

Before  the  army  broke  up,  the  Greek  commanders,  and  especially 
Aristides,  were  anxious  to  make  some  provision  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  union  among  the  allies,  and  for  directing  their  forces  against 
the  common  enemy.  An  altar  was  erected  to  Zeus,  under  the  title 
of  the  Deliverer  ('EXcvdlptoc),  and  all  the  fires  in  the  country,  as 
being  polluted  by  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  were  extinguished, 
jnd  lighted  anew  from  the  national  hearth  at  Delphi.  It  was 
then  decreed,  that  deputies  should  be  sent  from  all  the  states  of 
Greece  every  year  to  Plataeae,  for  the  purpose  of  political  con- 
joltations,  as  well  as  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  battle 
with  sacred  rites ;  and  that  every  fiflh  year  a  festival,  called  the 
feast  of  liberty  ('E\tv9kpia)^  should  be  solemnised  at  Plataeae. 
The  allies  were  to  keep  up  an  army  of  10,000  men  at  arms  and 
1000  cavalry,  besides  a  fleet  of  100  galleys,  to  prosecute  the  war 
against  the  barbarians.  The  Plataeans  were  declared  sacred  and 
inviolable  so  long  as  they  continued  to  ofier  the  sacrifices  now 
instituted  on  behalf  of  Greece ;  while,  in  return,  they  had  to  per- 
form yearly  ceremonies  in  honour  of  those  who  had  fallen  on  their 
soil  in  defence  of  Greeccf  The  chastisement  of  the  Thebans,  who 
had  not  only  submitted  to  the  barbarian,  but  had  zealously  lent 
their  aid  to  enslave  their  country,  was  the  next  subject  of  con- 
sideration. According  to  the  oath  which  had  been  taken  the  year 
before  on  the  Isthmus,  Thebes  should  have  been  compelled  to 

•  Pans.  ix.  2.  §  1. 

t  Plut  AHs/U  20. ;  comp.  Thucyd.  iii.  68. 
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give  up  one  tenth  of  all  that  it  possessed  to  the  Delphic  god ;  but, 
in  consideration  that  the  city  had  been  forced  into  the  part  it  acted 
by  a  small  faction,  it  was  resolved  that  the  just  punishment  should 
fall  upon  the  guilty  few.  Ten  days  after  the  battle,  accordinglj, 
the  army  appeared  before  the  gates  of  Thebes,  and  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  traitors,  especially  Timagenidas  and  Attaginns. 
Their  influence,  however,  was  still  so  great  in  the  city,  that  com- 
pliance with  the  demand  was  refused.  For  twenty  days  the  town 
was  blockaded,  and  the  country  ravaged,  when  at  length  the 
offenders  consented  to  be  delivered  up.  Attaginus,  however, 
made  his  escape.  Fausanias  spared  and  dismissed  his  wife  and 
children;  but  seeing  that  his  accomplices  hoped  to  bribe  their 
judges,  he  frustrated  theii'  scheme  by  a  measure  which  is  the  first 
indication  of  his  ai'bitrary  and  imperious  disposition  ;  for,  having 
dismissed  the  forces  of  his  allies,  he  carried  the  prisoners  to  Corinth, 
where  he  put  them  to  death,  apparently  without  any  form  of  trial. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the  Persians  were  defeated  at  Pla- 
taeae,  they  suffered  the  first  signal  blow  from  the  Greeks  on  their 
own  continent.    The  fleet  under  Leotychides  was  still  stationed  at 
Delos,  watching  the  movements  of  the  Fersians.    During  this  in- 
terval, envoys  from  Samos  appeared  before  Leotychides,  expressing 
their  desire  to  shake  off  the  Fersian  yoke,  and  to  put  down  their 
tyrant,  Theomestor,  a  zealous  supporter  of  Fersia.    The  Spartan 
Hng  was  strongly  inclined  to  listen  to  the  call,  for  his  former  fears 
seem  in  a  great  degree  to  have  subsided  during  his  stay  at  Delos; 
and,  accordingly,  after  a  brief  deliberation,  he  set  sail  for  Samos. 
The  Fersians  did  not  venture  to  meet  him  on  the  sea,  and  the 
Phoenician  squadron  with  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  sailed  away 
towards  the  mainland  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  army  wbidi 
was  stationed  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mycale.    It  consisted  of  60,000 
men,  and  had  been  left  there  to  keep  Ionia  in  submission.    Xerxes 
himself  was  still  at  Sardis.    The  ships  were  (Jrawn  up  on  the  beach, 
and  enclosed  with  a  hastily  constructed  wall  of  stone  and  timber. 
The  Greeks,  after  some  hesitation,  resolved  to  cross  over  to  Mycale 
and  give  battle.    Leotychides  then  issued  a  proclamation  to  tli6 
lonians,  calling  upon  them  to  remember  the  liberty  of  their  country* 
This  frightened  the  Fersians,  for  they  believed  that  it  was  the 
signal  for  an  outbreak  among  the  lonians ;  and,  having  removed 
those  who  were  most  suspected,  they  drew  up  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  behind  a  breastwork. 

At  this  moment  a  report  flew  through  the  ranks  of  the  Greeks, 
that  a  victory  had  been  gained  over  Mardonius  in  Boeotia.  This 
report  at  once  roused  the  confidence  and  courage  of  the  Gh'eeks; 
and,  cheered  with  the  assurance  that  Greece  was  already  delivered, 
ibejr  advanced  to  combat  for  the  mastery  of  the  blands  and  the 
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HeUespont.  The  Athenians,  with  the  contingents  of  a  few  other 
cities,  came  up  first  and  began  the  attack.  The  Spartans  were  at 
some  distance  from  the  scene  of  action,  so  that  before  they  could 
reach  it  the  Athenians  had  forced  the  breastwork  of  the  Persians, 
and  had  driven  their  antagonists  into  the  enclosure  which  sur- 
rounded their  ships.  The  Athenians  entered  with  them,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  barbarians,  without  attempting  to  resist  their 
pursuers,  betook  themselves  to  the  passes  of  the  mountains  which 
they  had  entrusted  to  the  Milesians.  The  Persians  alone  main- 
tained the  contest,  even  after  their  general  Tigranes  and  one  of 
their  admirals  had  fallen.  The  arrival  of  the  Spartans  at  length 
decided  the  conflict,  and  put  the  enemy  to  a  total  rout.  The  Sa- 
mians,  as  soon  as  it  was  possible,  joined  the  Greeks,  and  their  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  the  other  lonians.  The  carnage  among  the 
Persians  was  fearful ;  even  those  who  escaped  into  the  mountains 
were  betrayed  by  the  Milesians,  who  led  them  by  tracks  which 
brought  them  upon  the  enemy,  and  then  joined  in  destroying  them. 
Only  a  small  remnant  escaped  to  Sardis.  The  Greeks,  after 
having  collected  the  booty  and  burnt  the  enemy's  ships,  returned 
to  Samoa.* 

.  The  islands  of  the  Aegean  were  now  safe,  and  the  only  remaining 
difficulty  was  to  devise  means  for  defending  the  lonians,  who  could 
be  permanently  protected  only  by  the  presence  of  a  Greek  force. 
It  was  at  length  resolved  that  they  should  be  left  to  make  the  best 
terms  they  could  with  Persia,  and  that  the  islands  of  the  Aegean 
should  be  solemnly  admitted  into  the  Greek  confederacy.  After 
this  the  fleet  sailed  to  the  Hellespont  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  bridges ;  but  when  it  was  found  that  these  no  longer  existed, 
Leotychides  and  the .  other  Peloponnesians  proposed  to  sail  home. 
Xanthippus  and  the  Athenians  wished  to  remain,  in  order  to  re- 
cover the  dominion  of  Miltiades  in  the  Chersonesus.  As  no  one 
else  had  an  interest  in  this  matter,  the  Athenians  were  left  to  ac- 
C(Hnplish  their  object  by  themselves.  Xanthippus  immediately 
laid  siege  to  Sestos,  a  strong  place,  in  which  many  Persians  from 
other  parts  had  taken  refuge  on  the  approach  of  the  Greek  fleet. 
The  governor  of  Sestos,  Artayctes,  who  had  signalised  himself  by 
acts  of  the  most  wanton  cruelty,  was  now  taken  by  surprise,  having 
made  no  preparations  for  sustaining  a  siege.  The  autumn  was 
already  far  advanced,  and,  as  the  fortress  was  sufficiently  strong 
to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  besiegers,  many  began  to  be  anxious  to 
return  home ;  but  Xanthippus  and  his  colleagues  refused  to  aban- 
don the  enterprise,  and  the  blockade  was  continued  during  the 

•  The  victonr  at  Mycale  is  said  to  have  been  gained  on  the  evening  of  the 
lame  day  on  which  the  battle  of  Plataeae  was  foaght ;  bnt  if  so  it.  ia  <iii&- 
cult  to  comprehend  how  the  report  of  the  latter  battle  coidd  Yiave  T«a«^«^ 
the  Gre^ki  at  'iijrcaJe, 
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winter.  When  the  spring  of  b.c.  478  came,  famine  began  to  rage 
in  the  town.  In  this  extremity,  Artayctes  and  other  Fersians  of 
rank  attempted  to  make  their  escape  by  night.  When,  in  the 
morning,  their  flight  was  discovered,  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  the 
town  opened  the  gates  to  the  besiegers.  Many  of  the  fugitiye 
Fersians,  including  Artayctes,  were  overtaken  and  brought  back. 
Artayctes  tried  to  save  his  life  by  the  offer  of  300  talents,  but  such 
an  atonement  for  his  crimes  was  rejiBCted ;  he  was  nailed  to  a  cross, 
and  his  son  stoned  to  death  before  his  eyes.  After  the  conquest 
the  Athenian  fleet  sailed  home. 

On  their  return  the  Athenians  found  their  country  a  wasted 
land,  and  their  city,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  houses,  a  heap  of 
ruins.    Athens  seemed  to  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  stage  of  poverty 
and  weakness ;  but  in  reality  her  strength  had  never  before  been 
so  great,  and  time  only  was  wanting  to  call  it  into  action  and 
clothe  her  with  beauty  and  splendour.    The  restoration  of  the 
private  dwellings  was  lefl;  to  their  owners ;  they  were  rebuilt 
without  any  uniform  or  regular  design,  and  upon  a  scale  suited  to 
the  indigence  of  the  citizens.    The  streets  were  narrow  and 
crooked,  and  the  inconvenience  thus  produced  was  so  great,  that 
the  Areopagus  was  obliged  to  interfere.    But  the  city  never  out- 
grew the  defects  of  this  hasty  restoration.    The  rebuilding  of  the 
temples  was  reserved  for  another  season,  the  thoughts  of  Themi- 
stocles  and  Aristides  being  engaged  by  the  care  of  providing  foe  the 
immediate  security  and  permanent  strength  of  the  city.    It  was 
necessary  to  restore  the  walls,  and  to  extend  them  so  that  tiiejr 
might  encompass  a  larger  space.    The  allies  of  Athens,  howeTO*, 
viewed  her  proceedings  with  feelings  which  the  recollection  of  her 
noble  self-sacrifice  ought  to  have  suppressed.    What  she  had  suf- 
fered was  forgotten;  and  what  she  had  done  only  awakened 
jealousy  and  fear.    Aegina  and  Corinth,  her  maritime  rivals,  were 
perhaps  the  first  to  take  the  alarm ;  and  Sparta  was  easily  per- 
suaded to  check  the  growth  of  a  power  which  might  soon  becKMne 
formidable  to  herself.    Envoys  accordingly  were  sent  from  Sparta, 
with  a  message  that  sounded  like  the  language  of  friendslup, 
advising  the  Athenians  to  throw  down  all  the  walls  still  standing 
north  of  the  Isthmus,  as  they  would  only  serve  to  shelter  the  bar- 
barians in  any  new  invasion :  Feloponnesus,  they  said,  wonld 
always  afford  a  sufficient  refuge  for  all  the  Greeks.    By  the  advice 
of  Themistocles,  the  Athenians,  not  yet  able  to  resist  violence, 
dismissed  the  envoys  with  a  promise  that  an  embassy  should  be 
forthwith  sent  to  Sparta  to  discuss  their  proposal.    Themistodes 
himself  set  out  at  once,  directing  that  the  other  ambassadors 
should  not  follow  him  until  the  walls  had  been  raised  to  sudi  a 
height  B8  would  siutain  an  attack.    While  Themistodes  was  stay- 
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ing  at  Sparta,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  his  colleagues,  every 
Athenian  ci^)able  of  labour,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  was 
bosilj  engaged  in  the  work  of  fortification ;  no  edifice,  public  or 
private,  aauicedi  or  profane,  that  could  supply  building  materials, 
was  spared.  In  the  mean  time  Themistocles  endeavoured  to  coun- 
teract the  reports  which  were  brought  to  Sparta,  and  persuaded 
the  ephors  to  send  some  trustworthy  men  to  Athens  to  ascertain 
the  reied  state  of  things.  At  the  same  time,  however,  by  a  secret 
message  he  requested  his  countrymen  to  detain  the  envoys  until 
he  and  his  colleagues  returned.  Aristides  and  another  of  the 
expected  ambassadors  at  last  arrived,  and  informed  Themistocles 
that  the  waUs  were  high  enough  to  stand  a  siege.  It  was  now  time 
to  drop  the  mask,  and  let  the  Spartans  hear  the  voice  of  truth. 
At  his  next  audience  Themistocles  informed  them  that  the  fortifi- 
cation was  advanced  too  far  to  be  stopped,  and  bade  them  in  future 
treat  the  Athenians  as  reasonable  men,  who  knew  what  was  due  to 
thdr  own  safety  as  well  as  to  Greece.  The  Spartans  with  their 
usual  skill  dissembled  their  vexation,  and  only  expressed  their 
regret  that  what  had  been  meant  merely  as  a  friendly  suggestion 
should  have  been  construed  as  a  design  of  encroaching  on  the  right 
of  the  Athenians  to  do  in  their  own  country  as  they  thought  fit. 
So  the  envoys  on  both  sides  returned  home,  and  the  city  walls 
were  quietly  completed. 

When  this  work  was  finished,  Themistocles  turned  his  thoughts 
to  a  still  more  important  one,  which  was  to  determine  the  charac- 
ter and  prospects  of  Athens.  He  had  been  convinced  by  recent 
events  that  his  country,  in  order  to  be  secure,  must  be  strong,  and 
its  position  at  once  pointed  out  to  him  the  necessity  of  making 
Athens  a  maritime  state.  He  had  already  made  its  navy  more 
powerful  than  that  of  any  of  its  neighbours ;  but  it  was  still  des- 
titute of  a  fortified  harbour.  Hitherto  Athens  had  been  satisfied 
with  Fhalerum,  the  smallest  of  the  three  harbours  near  the  city ; 
but  Themistocles  now  proposed  to  fortify  the  three  ports,  Fha- 
lerum, Munychia,  and  Piraeus,  by  a  double  range  of  walls ;  one  on 
the  land  side,  enclosing  space  for  a  considerable  town ;  the  other 
following  the  windings  of  the  shore  between  the  mouth  of  Fha- 
lerum and  that  of  Piraeus.  This  wall  was  of  a  breadth  which 
allowed  two  waggons  to  pass  each  other,  and  was  raised  to  the 
height  of  sixty  feet.  Piraeus  now  became  a  town  of  great  im- 
portance ;  the  building  of  it  is  said  to  have  been  designed  and 
superintended  by  the  Milesian  Hippodamus.  It  soon  became  the 
residence  of  merchants  and  foreigners,  who  came  to  exercise  their 
arts  or  trades  at  Athens. 

Athena  was  now  prepared  for  her  glorious  career,  and  in  the 
spring  of  B  c.  477  the  allied  fieet  again  put  to  sea.    T\ie  \2d^eV:s 
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ships  which  Athens  sent  were  commanded  by  Aristides  and  Cimon 
the  son  of  Miltiades  ;  and  Fausanias  was  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
armament.  It  first  sailed  to  Cyprus,  wrested  the  greater  part  of 
that  island  from  the  Persians,  and  then  having  sailed  northward 
laid  siege  to  Byzantium.  There  the  Spartan  regent  began  more 
fully  to  unfold  a  character  and  views  of  which  he  had  already  given 
some  indications.  After  the  capture  of  Byzantium,  he  laid  aside 
the  manners  of  his  country,  to  adopt  those  of  the  barbarians,  and 
began  to  treat  his  allies  as  if  they  were  his  subjects.  His  object 
did  not  come  to  light  till  many  years  later,  but  it  was  quite  evident 
that  he  no  longer  felt  a  pride  in  being  a  citizen  of  Sparta,  and, 
therefore,  that  his  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  Greece  was  not  to  be 
relied  on.  His  brilliant  success  at  Flataeae  seems  to  have  dazzled 
and  bewildered  his  mind ;  his  ambition  was  boundless,  and  he  was 
blind  to  the  dangers  which  he  had  to  encounter  in  effecting  his 
designs.  He  appears  to  have  thought  that  the  condition  of  a  vassal 
of  the  great  king  of  Persia  was  a  higher  and  happier  station  than 
that  which  he  occupied,  and  from  which  he  knew  that  he  must  re- 
tire in  a  few  years.  But  it  is  surprising  to  find  that  he  was  so 
utterly  unable  to  measure  his  means  with  his  ends,  and  that  he 
recklessly  neglected  the  most  necessary  precautions. 

Among  the  prisoners  whom  he  had  taken  at  Byzantium  were 
some  noble  Persians  connected  with  the  royal  family,  who  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  of  opening  a  negotiation  with  Xerxes.    He 
secretly  allowed  them  to  escape,  and  then  sent  a  trusty  messenger 
to  Xerxes  to  claim  the  merit  of  this  service,  and  to  offer  to  lay 
Sparta  and  the  rest  of  Greece  at  the  king's  feet  if  he  would  give 
him  his  daughter  iij  marriage.    Xerxes  eagerly  caught  at  the  pro- 
posal, and  sent  down  Artabazus  as  governor  of  the  satrapy  of 
Western  Asia,  enjoining  him  to  keep  up  an  active  correspondence 
with  Pausanias,  and  to  supply  him  with  money  and  every  other 
aid.    Pausanias,  finding  the  king  ready  to  enter  into  the  scheme, 
began  to  act  as  if  it  were  no  longer  necessary  to  dissemble  his  in- 
tentions ;  he  assumed  the  state  of  a  Persian  satrap,  imitated  the 
luxuries  and  fashions  of  the  barbarians  in  his  table  and  dress,  and 
travelled  through  Thrace  escorted  by  a  guard  of  Persians  and 
Egyptians.     In  his  vision  of  greatness  he  forgot  the  ties  by  which 
he  was  still  bound,  and  treated  those  over  whom  he  held  a  respon- 
sible comniand  with  harshness  and  arrogance.    The  lonians,  who 
had  only  just  emancipated  themselves,  were  provoked  by  treat- 
ment worse  than  they  had  commonly  experienced  from  tie  bar- 
barians.   The  Athenian  generals,  on  the  other  hand,  displayed 
qualities  which  were  the  more  winning  from  their  contrast  with 
those  of  Pausanias,  and  the  allies  began  to  feel  how  much  hi^pier 
they  TTOuld  be  under  the  command  of  the  just  Aristides  and  the 
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and  gentle  Cimon.  This  feeling  was  strengthened  by  the 
L,  that  Athens,  and  not  Sparta,  was  the  parent  to  whom 
them  owed  their  origin.  So  the  wish  gradually  ripened 
esolution,  and  all  the  confederates,  with  the  exception  of 
ponnesian  states  and  Aegina,  called  upon  the  Athenians  to 
he  supremacy,  in  all  the  common  affairs  of  the  alliance, 
ud  hitherto  been  enjoyed  by  Sparta. 
Aristides  who  brought  about  this  great  revolution,  and 
ed  his  country  in  this  honourable  and  well-earned  pre- 
3.  He  now  undertook,  by  the  general  desire,  the  task  of 
kg  the  laws  of  the  imion,  and  its  relation  to  Athens  as  its 
Hie  object  of  the  confederacy  was  to  protect  the  Greeks 
the  barbaiians,  and  to  weaken  and  humble  the  latter  as 
poi9sible.  All  were  to  contribute  towards  this  common 
Athens  was  to  collect  and  direct  their  forces  as  the  organ 
ablic  win. 

institutions  and  internal  administration  of  the  allied  states 
;  to  be  interfered  with.  Aristides  fixed  the  assessments  of 
erous  allied  cities  so  as  to  satisfy  all,  and  without  incurring 
ospicion  of  attempting  to  obtain  the  least  benefit  for  him- 
e  was  acknowledged  to  be  above  calumny.  The  whole 
of  the  yearly  contributions  was  settled  at  460  talents 
1 15,000/.) ;  Delos  was  chosen  for  the  treasury  of  the  con- 
s,  and  its  temple  as  the  place  where  their  deputies  were  to 
ir  meeting. 

imours  of  the  conduct  of  Fausanias  had  in  the  mean  time 
Sparta,  the  ephors  immediately  recalled  him,  and  sent  out 
*mmanders.  But  it  was  too  late  to  recover  what  had  been 
I  the  new  generals  found  that  they  must  be  content  with  a 
late  rank.  Spartan  pride  was  unable  to  brook  this,  and 
ired  from  the  field  of  action,  leaving  their  rivals  triumph- 
!enceforth  the  strength  of  Greece  was  divided  between  two 
rations ;  for  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  was  still  recognised 
Feloponnesian  allies,  who  now  rallied  round  her  more 
iian  ever.  Thus  Sparta  was  thrown  back  into  her  original 
while  Athens  had  risen  into  an  entirely  new  one.  The 
of  Greece  henceforth  assumes  a  wholly  different  aspect, 
premacy  of  Athens  lasted  for  a  period  of  73  years,  from 
'  till- 404.  Before  we  proceed  with  the  history  of  the  two 
racies,  we  will  briefly  notice  the  later  occurrences  in  the 
the  men  who  had  brought  about  this  great  change, 
regulation  of  the  Ionian  confederacy  was  the  last  great 
1  the  life  of  Aristides.  The  changes  in  the  Athenian  con- 
1  which  are  ascribed  to  him  may,  however,  to  some  ex'teoX.^ 
en  the  result  o£  the  new  position  to  which  he  liad  xeiM^e^\ii« 
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country.  He  threw  down  the  barrier  of  privil^e  which  separated 
the  highest  of  Solon's  classes  from  the  lower,  bj  opening  the 
archonship  and  the  council  of  the  Areopagus  to  the  poorest  of  the 
citizens;  so  that  the  fourth  class,  the  Thetes,  were  now  let  into  the 
highest  dignities  of  the  state.  This  change  had  been  graduallj 
prepared  by  the  alteration  which  had  taken  place,  since  the  time 
of  Solon,  in  the  value  of  property,  which  rendered  the  archonship 
accessible  to  a  much  more  numerous  body  than  the  old  lawgiver 
had  contemplated.  The  heroic  exertions  of  all  classes  at  Athens, 
during  and  after  the  Persian  invasion,  rendered  this  period  parti- 
cularly fit  for  placing  all  citizens  upon  an  equal  footing ;  nay,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  new  state  of  things  rendered  such  a  change  in 
the  constitution  absolutely  necessary. 

Aristides  lived  to  see  the  compact  which  he  had  established 
between  Athens  and  her  confederates  broken  in  a  material  point; 
but  he  could  not  prevent  it.  He  enjoyed  to  the  last  the  unabated 
confidence  and  respect  of  his  countrymen.  He  died — whether  in 
or  out  of  Athens  is  uncertain — as  he  had  lived,  in  poverty.  It  is 
even  said  that  he  did  not  leave  behind  him  wherewitli  to  defi:iiy  the 
expenses  of  his  funeral.  His  monument  was  erected  at  the  public 
charge,  and  his  posterity  for  several  generations  was  pensioned  by 
the  state. 

Fausanias,  recalled  to  Sparta,  was  subjected  to  a  severe  inquiry. 
On  some  points  he  was  convicted,  and  condemned  to  slight  penal- 
ties ;  but  no  evidence  was  produced  of  his  correspondence  with  the 
barbarians,  and  the  accusation  was  dropped.    Unable  to  live  in  the 
condition  to  which  he  was  reduced,  he  cast  aside  the  authority  of 
the  ephors,  quitted  Sparta  without  their  leave,  and  embarked  for 
Byzantium,  which  was  still  in  the  hands  of  one  of  his  creatures, 
whom  he  had  lefl  as  his  deputy  when  he  was  recalled  to  SparU. 
As  he  renewed  his  treasonable  practices,  the  Athenians  obliged  him 
to  leave  the  place.    He  then  retired  to  Colonae  in  Troas,  where  he 
carried  on  his  criminal  intrigues  so  openly,  that  a  report  of  them 
soon  reached  Sparta,  and  he  was  once  more  roused  from  his  dream 
of  greatness  by  a  short  message  from  the  ephors.    He  obeyed  the 
command  and  returned  home,  for  his  plans  were  still  far  from 
being  ripe,  and  he  could  not  hope  to  carry  them  into  effect  if  lie 
should  draw  upon  himself  a  sentence  of  outlawry.    He  was  thrown 
into  prison,  but  soon  obtained  his  liberty,  and  demanded  a  trial 
No  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  treason  having  been  yet  obtamed, 
the  affair  was  again  dropped ;  and  if  he  could  have  remained  quiet 
after  this,  he  might  still  have  lived  secure,  and  died  without 
infamy.    But  he  had  gone  too  far  to  stop  or  to  recede.    He  con- 
templated exciting  an  insurrection  of  the  Helots,  and  maintaining 
hiamlfat  the  head  of  the  atate  by  the  aid  of  Persia.   But  the  plan 
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I  as  imprcmdentlj  concerted  as  it  was  recklessly  adopted,  and 
B  betrayed  to  the  ephors  by  one  of  the  Helots  themselves.  But 
sn  on  this  information  they,  with  their  usual  caution  when  the 
lutation  of  a  Spartan  was  at  stake,  forbore  to  act,  and  patiently 
ited  for  more  unexceptionable  evidence.  Fausanias,  in  the 
an  time,  continued  his  correspondence  with  Persia ;  but  he  had 
i  prudence  to  request  the  satrap  to  put  to  death  the  bearers  of 
.  letters.  At  length  the  suspicions  of  Argilius,  one  of  these 
issengers,  were  awakened  by  the  remarkable  fact  that  none  of 
Me  who  were  sent  by  Fausanias  ever  returned.  He  counter- 
Lted  the  seal,  opened  the  letter  intrusted  to  him,  and  found  his 
^prehensions  confirmed.  His  resentment  was  roused,  and  he 
ivealed  the  secret  to  the  ephors.  A  plan  was  now  devised  for  the 
Miviction  and  punishment  of  the  traitor.  Argilius  took  refuge  as 
suppliant  in  a  temple  of  Foseidon,  near  Taenarus,  and  within 
he  sacred  precincts  raised  a  temporary  hovel,  divided  into  two 
iompartments  by  a  thin  partition,  behind  which  some  of  the  ephors 
rere  concealed,  in  the  expectation  that  Fausanias  would  soon  come 
10  inquire  the  motive  of  Argilius*  conduct.  This  anticipation  was 
Idealised,  and  the  ephors  overheai*d  the  whole  conversation  between 
Paiuaaias  and  Argilius,  which  left  no  doubt  of  the  traitor's  guilt. 
As  Fausanias  was  returning  home,  the  ephors  approached  to  arrest 
ium,  but  he  escaped  into  the  temple  of  Athene  Chalcioecos.  As 
^  could  not  seize  him  in  the  sanctuary,  the  building  was  un- 
■^oofed,  its  entrance  blocked  up,  and  its  approaches  were  carefully 
S^iarded.  His  aged  mother  is  said  to  have  carried  the  first  stone 
^  block  up  the  doorway  to  immure  her  son.  When  he  was  on  the 
pobt  of  expiring,  he  was  carried  out  of  the  sacred  precincts,  in 
vder  that  the  sanctuary  might  not  be  polluted,  and  breathed  his 
ttt  as  soon  as  he  had  crossed  its  bounds.  But  subsequently,  the 
recollection  of  his  past  services  rendered  his  fate  a  subject  first  of 
ODipassion  and  regret,  and  at  length  of  religious  compunction, 
ty  command  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  his  bones  were  removed  to  the 
)ol  near  the  temple  where  he  had  expired,  and  two  brazen 
atnes  of  Fausanias  were  set  up  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  goddess. 
eligious  scruples  about  the  death  of  Fausanias  continued  for  a 
Dg  time,  however,  to  disturb  the  minds  of  some  of  the  Spartans. 
'Die  fate  of  Fausanias  involved  that  of  Themistocles.  Conscious 
the  great  services  he  had  rendered  to  Greece,  he  became  proud 
d  indiscreet.  After  the  battle  of  Salamis  his  power  and  in- 
lence  had  reached  its  height,  but  his  rapaciousness  often  led  him 
convert  ihis  glory  into  a  source  of  petty  profits,  as  we  have  seen 
his  conduct  towards  the  islanders  after  the  flight  of  Xerxes. 
3  did  not  scruple  to  sell  his  mediation  in  the  disputes  of  many 
the  maritime  states  to  any  one  who  was  willing  to  '9\rc(^[iaAft  \X>^ 
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and  he  thus  drew  upon  himself  the  well-merited  charge  of  perfidy, 
avarice,  and  cruelty.    But  while  he  thus  made  some  eneoiiesby 
his  selfishness,  he  provoked  others  by  his  firm  and  enlightened 
patriotism.     Sparta  never  forgave  him  the  shame  he  had  brou^t 
upon  her  by  thwarting  her  insidious  attempt  to  crush  the  inde- 
pendence of  Athens.      Another  blow  which  he  inflicted  upon 
Sparta  consisted  in  his  defeating  her  when  she  wished  to  exclude 
from  the  Amphictionic  council  those  states  which  had  aided  the 
barbarians ;  by  which  measure  the  influence  of  Sparta  would  pro- 
bably have  become  predominant  in  the  council.    At  Athens,  how- 
ever, he  was  gradually  supplanted  in  popular  favour  by  other  men; 
and  his  own  indiscretions  seconded  them  in  their  endeavours  to 
persuade  the  people  that  he  had  risen  too  high  to  remain  a  harm- 
less citizen.     He  was,  accordingly,  condemned  to  a  temporary 
exile  by  ostracism,  which  he  himself  had  before  directed  against 
Aristides.    He  withdrew  to  Argos,  where  he  was  welcomed  as  the 
deliverer  of  Greece  and  as  the  enemy  of  Sparta.     There  he  was 
residing  in  B.C.  471,  when  Fausanias  was  convicted  of  treason. 
Among  the  papers  of  Fausanias  were  found  some  traces  of  a  cor- 
respondence between  him  and  Themistocles,  from  which  it  seemed 
that  he  had  been  implicated  in  the  scheme  of  the  Spartan.    Am- 
bassadors were  immediately  sent  to  Athens  to  accuse  him,  and  to 
insist  upon  his  being  punished  like  his  accomplice.    No  evidence 
has  ever  been  produced  to  prove  that  the  charge  was  well  founded; 
all  that  can  be  said  with  any  degree  of  certainty  is,  that  Fausanias 
in  a  letter  communicated  his  designs  to  the  exiled  Themistocles, 
in  the  hope  that  he  would  embrace  any  opportunity  of  aveiiging 
himself  upon  his  ungrateful  country.     Themistocles  was  too  pru- 
dent not  to  see  at  once  that  the  scheme  was  that  of  a  TnH«faiii>' 
But,  however  this  may  be,  his  enemies  at  Athens  rejoiced  it  n 
good  an  opportunity  for  ruining  him,  and  oflicers  were  aenft  ost 
with  the  Spartans  to  arrest  him.     This  Themistocles  had  ftoreflMB, 
and  fled ;  first  to  Corcyra,  but  not  feeling  sufliciently  safe  there, 
he  crossed  over  to  Epirus,  where  he  sought  shelter  in  the  palace 
of  Admetus,  king  of  the  Molossians,  who  was  absent  when  The* 
mistocles  arrived.     The  queen,  with  womanly  compassion,  taught 
him  how  he  might  secure  her  husband^s  protection ;  and  when  the 
latter  returned,  he  found  Themistocles  seated  at  his  hearth,  hold- 
ing the  young  prince  in  his  hands.    Among  the  Molossians  this 
was  the  most  solemn  form  of  supplication ;  and  when  Themistocles 
disclosed  the  danger  of  his  situation,  the  king  was  touched,  and 
assured  him  of  his  protection.    When  the  Spartan  and  Athenian 
oflicers  dogged  their  prey  to  his  house,  the  king,  faithful  to  his 
word,  refused  to  surrender  his  guest. 
At  the  court  of  Admetus,  Themistocles  seems  to  haye  been 
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jtoiied  bj  his  wife  and  children;  and  he  might  have  remained 
there,  bat  he  had  alreadj  formed  the  design  of  seeking  his  fortune 
at  the  court  of  Feraia.  Admetus  supplied  his  guest  with  the 
means  of  crossiiig  Ae  Aegean,  and  Themistocles  embarked 
at  Fjdiia  in  Macedonia.  A  atorm  carried  the  ship  to  Naxos, 
which  was  then  beai^ed  b;  the  Athenians.  To  avoid  being  acci- 
dentally discovered,  Themiatocles  made  himself  knowo  to  the 
master  of  the  ahip,  and,  b;  promises  and  threats,  prevuled  upon 
him  to  keep  his  secret,  and  to  prevent  anj  of  the  crew  from  going 
on  shore  at  Naxoa.  At  length  the  ship  landed  him  safely  at 
Ejdkeeus,  where  he  received  the  property  which  his  friends  hod 
been  enabled  to  rescue  for  him.  Very  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
Asia,  Xerxea  was  assassinated,  in  b.c.  465,  and  was  aucceeded  by 
bis  son  Artaxerxes.  Themistocles,  accompanied  by  a  Persian 
friend,  proceeded  to  the  court.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  king, 
he  acknowledged  the  evil  which  he  had  inflicted  on  the  royal  house, 
but  cbumed  the  merit  of  having  saved  Xerxes  at  Salamis,  and  iif 
hariog  thwarted  the  plan  of  the  Greeks  to  iiitcreept  him  in  liis 
flight.  Be  also  intimated,  that  his  present  misfortunes  were  tlic 
consequence  of  his  leal  for  the  interest  of  the  king  of  Persia,  and 


leured  that  a  year  might  be  allowed  him  to  acquire  the  means  of 
lisclosing  bis  plans  in  person.  The  request  was  granted,  and 
rhenustocles  now  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  language  and 
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maimers  of  the  Peniana.  He  Bncceeded  lo  well,  aod 
favour  of  Artaxerxes  to  such  a  degree,  that  even  die  com 
Btud  to  have  envied  him.  At  lengtli  he  vag  sent  dovn 
maritime  provinces,  and  a  pension  was  conierred  upon  hi 
oriental  fashion :  three  flourishing  towns  were  assigned 
maintenance,  of  wiiich  Magnesia  was  to  provide  hi'T  wit 
Myus  with  viands,  and  Lampaacua  with  wine.  He  settled 
uesia,  where  he  maintained  a  sort  of  princely  rank.  The 
storr  is,  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  because  he 
possibility  of  performing  his  promises  j  but  the  disbelief  of 
didea  renders  thie  atorj  at  least  very  doubtful.  A  splendii 
ment  was  rused  to  his  memory  at  Magnesia ;  but  in  later 
was  beliered  that  his  remains  were  buried  within  the 
Piraeus. 


Portion  of  a  Bbip. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


i*  Greece  and  the  ialands  of  the  Aegean  were  now  freed  from 

""  fear  of  way  further  aggression  on  the  part  of  Persia,  most  of 

•w  nates  iinit«d  under  the  supremacy  of  Athens  would  have  been 

'''''fied  with  the  securitj  thus  afforded  to  them ;  but  Athens  saw 

*  ntt  field  of  ambition  opened  to  her  in  die  East,  where  the  situ- 

*^  of  the  Greek  colonies  afibi-ded  a  fair  pretext  for  the  con- 

woince  of  hostilities.     Foremost  among  the  men  who  were  actire 

W  directing  the  attention  of  their  countrymen  to  that  quarter, 

*U  CSmon  the  son  of  Miltiades.     In  his  youth  he  had  given  little 

pHniuse  of  the  talents  and  the  character  which  he  afterwards  dls- 

I'ujed;  and  is  even  said  to  have  neglected  the  ordinary  accom- 

PubmeDtB  of  an  Athenian  gentleman.    As  an  orator  he  never 

^Utingiushed  himself,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  his  conscious- 

Beii  rf  tiiia  defect  which  determined  him  to  choose  a  career  away 

^WD  Athena,  and  to  abandon  the  popular  assembly  to  his  rivals. 

Hie  penalty  of  fifty  talenta,  which  he  had  to  pay  at  the  death  of 

Ui  father,  would  probably  have  ruined  him,  had  not  the  wealthy 

CiOiaa  undertaken  to  discharge  it  in  consideration  of  receiving 

the  hand  of  Cimon's  sister  in  marriage.     He  first  distinguished 

■timself  in  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  many  of  his  friends  saw  in 

aim  a  capacity  and  a  disposition  which  fitted  him  for  the  highest 

places  in  the  republic.     Aristides,  in  particular,  regarded  him  as 

fit  to  be  a  coadjutor  to  himself  and  an  antagonist  to  Themistocles. 

The  leadineiB  irith  which  the  allied  Greeks,  disgusted  with  the 
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conduct  of  Fausanias,  united  themselves  with  Athens,  was  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  Cimon's  mild  temper,  and  to  his  frank  and 
gentle  manners. 

The  popularity  of  Themistocles  was  already  declining,  while 
Cimon,  on  account  of  several  successful  enterprises,  was  rapidly 
rising  in  public  favour.     The  first  of  these  achievements  was  the 
conquest  of  Eion  on  the  Strymon,  in  B.C.  476.     The  Persian 
governor,  Boges,  finding  that  he  could  no  longer  hold  out  against 
the  besiegers,  set  fire  to  the  town,  and  perished  in  the  flames  with 
his  friends,  family,  and  treasures.    The  acquisition  of  this  place 
was  of  great  importance  to  Athens,  being  the  foundation  of  one 
of  its  most  flourishing  colonies.    In  the  course  of  the  same  jear, 
Cimon  efiected  another,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  no  less 
valuable,  conquest.     The  island  of  Scyros  was  inhabited  by  a 
mixed  race  of  Pelasgians  and  Dolopians,  who,  by  their  piratical 
habits,  had  incurred  the  ban  of  the  Amphictions;    and  Cimon 
seized  this  opportunity  for  exterminating  the  people,  and  dividing 
their  land  among  Attic  colonists.*     The  next  undertaking  was 
directed  against  Carystos  in  Euboea,  which  had  provoked  the 
hostility  of  the  Athenians.    It  made  a  long  resistance  before  it 
was  reduced  to  submission.     The  conquest  of  Naxos,  which  took 
place  in  B.C.  466,  was  an  event  of  far  greater  moment.    That 
island  began  to  feel  its  connection  with  Athens  irksome,  and  the 
latter  was  resolved  to  exact  by  force  that  which  was  no  longer 
cheerfully  given.    The  revolt  of  Naxos  was  quelled  after  a  hard 
siege.     Instead  of  allies,   the  Naxians  now  became  subjects  of 
Athens,  and  experienced  from  their  protectors  the  worst  evil  which 
they  had  to  fear  from  Persia.     Their  example,  however,  did  not 
deter  others  from  making  similar  attempts  to  throw  off"  the  supre- 
macy of  Athens.     One  after  another  they  refused  compliance  with 
the  demands  of  the  leading  state,  and  were  punished  with  the  loss 
of  their  independence.    Many  sought  to  commute  their  personal 
services  in  the  endless  expeditions  to  which  they  were  summoned, 
for  stated  payments  of  money.     Cimon,  perceiving  the  advantages 
of  such  an  arrangement,  accepted  it  wherever  it  was  offered.  The 
effect  of  it  was,  that  the  states  which  adopted  this  course  ceased 
to  keep  up  a  naval  force  of  their  own ;  and  thus  became  more  and 
more  unwarlike,  and  less  able  to  resist  the  growing  demands  of 
the  Athenians. 

In  B.  c.  465,  Cimon  obtained  his  most  memorable  triumph  over 
the  Persians.  A  great  sea  and  land  force  had  been  collected  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Eurymedon  in  Pamphylia.    The  fleet  consisted 

*  Cimon  is  said  to  have  afterwards  discovered  in  Scyros  the  remains  of 
llieteiii,  who  was  believed  to  have  been  buried  there.  In  b.c.  408  they  were 
-faoiVfat  to  Athens  with  great  pomp. 
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of  at  least  350  sail,  which  were  to  be  joined  by  eighty  galleys 
from  Cyprus.  Cimon,  who  had  gradually  strengthened  his  fleet, 
as  he  slowly  moved  along  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  till  it 
amounted  to  250  galleys,  provoked  the  enemy  to  an  engagement 
before  the  arrival  of  the  eighty  Cyprian  vessels  ;  and  having  de- 
feated them,  and  sunk  or  taken  200  ships,  sailed  up  the  river  to 
tlieir  camp ;  there  he  landed  his  men,  flushed  with  victory,  and 
completely  routed  the  Persian  army.  On  the  same  day,  he  is  said 
to  have  met  the  squadron  coming  from  Cyprus,  and  to  have 
utterly  destroyed  it. 

After  having  gained  this  double  or  treble  victory,  Cimon  sailed 
northwards,  where  the  Persians  were  still  in  possession  of  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus.  He  dislodged  them  not  only  from  the 
territory  which  had  once  belonged  to  Athens,  but  from  perhaps 
the  best  part  of  his  own  patrimony.  It  appears  to  have  been  in 
the  year  b.  c.  464  that  the  Athenians  became  engaged  in  a  contest 
*Hh  Thasos,  which  was  both  able  and  disposed  to  make  a  vigorous 
wsistance.  The  principal  object  of  the  struggle  was  the  gold 
jnines  on  the  continent,  which  Athens  seems  to  have  claimed.  The 
uhuiders  however,  were  first  defeated  at  sea  by  Cimon,  and  then 
closely  besieged.  While  this  siege  was  going  on,  the  Athenians, 
who  had  formed  a  settlement  in  Thrace  at  Enneaodos,  sufiered  a 
great  disaster,  being  cut  off"  to  a  man  by  the  Thracians,  who 
^ed  the  colony  as  a  hostile  invasion  of  their  territory.  The 
-i^ans,  alarmed  at  the  turn  which  the  war  had  taken,  sent  an 
^bassy  to  Sparta,  hoping  to  induce  that  rival  of  Athens  to  make 
*  diversion  in  their  favour  by  invading  Attica.  The  Spartans 
•^adily  undertook  to  do  so,  and  had  nearly  completed  their  pre- 
parations in  secret,  when  a  calamity  befell  them  which  forced  them 
to  struggle  hard  for  their  own  existence. 

In  the  year  b.  c.  464,  the  whole  of  Laconia  was  shaken  by  an 
earthquake,  which  opened  great  chasms  in  the  ground,  and  rolled 
^own  huge  masses  of  rock  from  the  heights  of  Taygetus.  In 
Sparta  itself,  only  five  houses  are  said  to  have  been  left  standing, 
»nd  more  than  20,000  persons  were  believed  to  have  been  killed. 
Amid  the  confusion  occasioned  by  this  catastrophe,  many  of  the 
lelots  hastened  to  the  city,  hoping  to  take  advantage  of  the 
lelpless  condition  of  their  masters.  The  presence  of  mind  of  King 
Lrchidamus  alone  saved  Sparta,  for  he  foresaw  the  danger,  and  as 
Don  as  the  first  consternation  had  subsided,  gathered  all  the  people 
1  arms  around  him.  The  Helots  on  their  arrival,  perceiving  this, 
etreated  and  dispersed.  This  part  of  the  danger  was  thus 
verted ;  but  the  Messenians  also  seized  the  opportunity  of  rising 
gainst  their  detested  lords,  and  fortified  themselves  in  their 
Dcient  stronghold  of  Xthome.    They  were  joined  not  oid.7  \^ 
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numerous  Helots,  but  even  by  some  of  the  free  Laconian  towns. 
The  Spartans  laid  siege  to  Ithome,  but  made  only  very  slow  pro- 
gress. In  the  mean  time  the  Thasians,  left  to  themselves,  were 
compelled  to  capitulate  in  the  third  year  of  the  war,  and  became 
subjects  of  Athens.  The  Spartans,  seeing  no  prospect  of  reducing 
Ithome,  called  on  their  allies  for  aid,  and  did  not  blush  to  ask  for 
help  from  the  Athenians,  against  whose  country  they  had  only 
just  been  secretly  preparing  an  expedition.  At  this  time  the 
aristocratic  party  at  Athens  was  favourably  disposed  towardi 
Sparta,  and  was  headed  by  Cimon,  who  had  now  reached  the 
height  of  popularity,  and  entertained  a  warm  admiration  for  the 
character  and  institutions  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  demo- 
cratic party  opposed  the  proposal  to  support  Sparta,  but  Cimon't 
advice  prevailed,  and  he  himself  was  sent  with  a  large  force  to 
assist  in  the  siege  of  Ithome. 

The  Spartans  had  hoped  that  the  Athenians,  who  were  emi- 
nently skilled  in  the  art  of  besieging,  would  enable  them  speedily 
to  reduce  the  place.    But  as  a  long  time  passed  away  without  any 
impression  bemg  made  upon  the  besieged,  they  began  to  suqiect 
that  the  Athenians  were  unwilling  to  accomplish  that  for  whidi 
they  had  been  invited,  and  the  consciousness  of  their  own  goih 
made  them  apprehend  a  treacherous  scheme  on  the  part  of  their 
Attic  auxiliaries.    This  feeling  gradually  became  so  strong  thati 
while  they  retained  all  their  other  aUies,   they  dismissed  the 
Athenian  troops,  simply  saying  that  they  had  no  tother  need  of 
them.    The  Athenians,  perceiving  the  real  motive,  were  probably 
more  exasperated  by  the  want  of  confidence  thus  displayed,  than 
they  would  have  been  by  a  perfidious  attack.    All  connection  with 
Sparta  was  accordingly  broken  off,  and  an  alliance  was  entered 
into  with  Argos,  Spartans  ancient  rival.    Meantime  the  Messenian 
war  was  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years,  until  b.  g.  455,  when 
the  brave  defenders  of  Ithome  obtained  hohourable  terms.    They 
were  permitted  to  quit  Peloponnesus  with  their  families,  on  coH' 
dition  of  being  detained  in  slavery  if  they  ever  returned.    1^ 
Athenians  gave  them  the  town  of  Kaupactus,  of  which  they  had 
recently  become  possessed.    The  site  was  one  full  of  hope  for  the 
unfortunate  emigrants,  and  extremely  useful  to  the  Atheniani 
for  their  operations  in  the  Corinthian  gulf. 

The  abrupt  dismissal  of  the  Athenian  forces  during  the  siege  ci 
Ithome  was  highly  gratifying  to  the  democratic  party,  and  justified 
the  advice  they  had  given  at  the  time  when  the  succour  was  asked 
for.  There  was  at  that  period  fast  rising  in  power  and  renown  a 
young  man,  whose  glory  was  destined  to  eclipse  that  of  even  the 
greatest  among  his  countrymen.  This  was  Pericles,  the  scm  of 
JLuthippufl,  the  conqueror  of  Mycale,  by  Agariste,  a  defloendint 
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of  the  fiimoiu  Cleisthenes.  In  his  youth  he  had  not  rested  satis- 
fied with  the  ordinary  Greek  education,  but  had  applied  himself 
with  great  ardour  to  intellectual  pursuits,  which  were  then  new 
at  Athens,  and  confined  to  a  very  small  circle  of  inquisitive  spirits. 
Peiides  entered  with  deep  interest  into  the  abstrusest  philosophical 
speculations,  in  which  pursuits  his  chief  guide  was  Anaxagoras, 
with  whom  he  was  united  in  intimate  friendship,  and  who  was 
bdiered  to  have  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  his  habits  of 
thought,  and  upon  the  tone  and  style  of  his  eloquence  All  the 
nre  acquirements  with  which  Pericles  enriched  his  mind  were 
oonsidered  by  him  as  instruments  for  the  use  of  the  statesman. 
Bnt  although  signally  gifled  and  accomplished  for  political  action, 
yet  he  entered  upon  his  career  with  hesitation  and  apprehension, 
&r  his  very  greatness  was  calculated  to  alarm  those  who  were 
nerroiuly  anxious  about  the  maintenance  of  popular  freedom. 
^  personal  appearance  was  graceful  and  majestic,  though  his 
head  was  somewhat  disproportioned  in  its  length ;  and  old  men 
who  remembered  Pisistratus  were  struck  by  the  resemblance  to 
hha  which  they  discovered  in  Pericles,  not  only  in  his  features  but 
ift  the  sweetness  of  his  voice  and  the  volubility  of  his  utterance. 
Mer  the  ostracism  of  Themistocles  and  the  death  of  Aristides, 
while  Cimon  was  engaged  in  continual  expeditions,  Pericles  began 
to  present  himself  more  and  more  to  the  public  eye,  and  was  soon 
the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  democratic  party,  which  had  been 
Steaded  by  Themistocles,  and  now  openly  aimed  at  counteracting 
^Wii*s  influence. 

Afier  the  constitutional    changes   introduced  at  Athens  by 
^isthenes  and  Aristides,  the  aristocracy  had  no  hope  of  re- 
vering what  it  had  lost ;  but  it  became  more  intent  on  keeping 
lU  that  it  had,  and  on  stopping  any  further  innovation  at  home, 
tt  the  commonalty  grew  more  enterprising.    As  far  as  foreign 
poKcy  was  concerned,  the  aristocratic  party  wished  to  preserve 
the  balance  of  power  in  Greece,  and  to  direct  the  Athenian  arms 
against  Persia,  in  the  hope  of  diverting  the  Greeks  from  intestine 
i^are.    The  democratic  party  had  other  interests,  and  con- 
curred with  the  views  of  its  opponents  only  in  so  far  as  they 
tended  to  enrich  and  aggrandise  tiie  state  of  Athens.    The  contest 
between  these  two  parties  seems  for  a  time  to  have  been  carried 
yn  rather  with  a  noble  emulation  in  the  service  of  the  republic 
iian  by  assaults  upon  each  other.    Cimon  had  enriched  both  the 
"epublic  and  himself^  and  he  made  a  munificent  use  of  his  wealth, 
ie  did  much  for  the  security  and  embellishment  of  the  city ;  and 
^reparations  were  now  made  for  joining  Athens  with  its  harbours, 
ly  walls  carried  down  on  the  one  side  to  Phalerum  and  on  the 
ther  to  Piraeus.    The  greater  part  of  these  walls,  the  coii«>tx\xi> 
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tion  of  which  was  difficult  on  account  of  the  marsh j  nature  of  the 
ground,  was  executed  by  Cimon,  with  magnificent  solidity,  at  his 
own  charge.  He  also  adorned  the  public  places  of  the  citj  with 
trees,  introduced  a  supply  of  water,  and  converted  the  Academy, 
a  district  about  two  miles  north  of  the  city,  from  an  arid  waste 
into  a  delightful  grove,  with  lawns  and  courses  for  the  exercises  of 
the  young,  and  shady  walks  for  the  thoughtful ;  a  scene  of  whole- 
some recreation  for  all.  But  besides  this  noble  kind  of  liberality, 
Cimon  indulged  in  another  which  was  as  degrading  to  the  bene- 
factor as  to  the  benefited :  he  is  said  to  have  opened  his  gardens 
and  orchards  to  all  who  wished  to  avail  themselves  of  their  con- 
tents ;  to  have  feasted  the  people  at  his  tables,  to  which  thej  had 
access  at  all  times ;  and  to  have  distributed  clothes  and.  money 
among  the  poorer  citizens.  In  these  points,  however,  Cimon  pro- 
bably did  not  stand  alone,  for  the  aristocracy,  no  longer  able  td 
oppress  the  commonalty,  must  have  found  it  expedient  to  court 
the  people,  and  to  part  with  a  portion  of  its  wealth  for  the  sake  of 
retaining  its  power.  But  though  Cimon's  munificence  no  dooht 
originated  in  this  feeling  of  the  aristocracy,  it  must  have  been 
remarkable  not  only  in  its  degree,  but  in  its  kind ;  and  was  not 
the  less  that  of  a  demagogue  because  he  sought  popularity  not 
merely  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  that  of  his  order  and  his  party. 

In  this  light  Cimon's  liberality  was  viewed  by  Pericles,  who 
endeavoured  to  counteract  its  influence  by  several  measures.   He      j 
was  not  able  to  rival  Cimon's  profusion,  and  even  managed  bis 
private  property  with  rigid  economy,  that  he  might  keep  his  pro-      i 
bity,  in  the  management  of  public  afiairs,  free  from  temptation     j 
and  suspicion.     His  friend  Demonides  is  said  to  have  first  sug'      | 
gested  to  him  the  idea  of  rendering  Cimon's  liberality  super- 
fluous by  applying  the  public  revenue  to  a  similar  purpose.   Bat 
Pericles  perhaps  thought,  and  with  justice,  that  it  was  safer,  and 
more    becoming,  that  the    people   should    supply  their  poorer 
brethren  with  the  means  of  enjoyment  out  of  its  own  iiinds,  thaa 
that  they  should  depend  upon  the  bounty  of  wealthy  individuals; 
especially  as  the  fathers  of  the  present  generation  had  willinglj 
resigned  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Laurion  to  the  use  of  the 
state,  and  had  thereby  raised  their  country  to  power  and  great- 
ness.    Pericles  thus  became  the  author  of  a  series  of  measureSi 
all  of  which  tended  to  provide  for  the  subsistence  and  gratificatioa 
of  the  poorer  class  at  the  public  expense :  but  while  he  was  thus 
engaged  in  courting  the  favour  of  the  multitude,  he  was  no  less 
anxious  to  command  its  respect ;  he  was  unremittingly  attentive 
to  buBiiiesB,  and  never  allowed  himself  to  indulge  in  tiie  convivial 
entertainments  of  his  friends,  confining  himself  to  the  societj  of  a 
^vj  felect  circle.    His  speeches  were  all  most  studiously  and 
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scrapalously  prepared,  and  the  impression  which  they  produced 
wu  heightened  by  the  calm  majesty  of  his  air  and  carriage, 
vhich  he  maintained  under  all  provocations.  He  did  not  appear 
in  the  popular  assembly  except  on  great  occasions,  and  carried 
many  of  his  measures  through  his  friends  and  partisans,  the  most 
]ffominent  among  whom  was  Ephialtes,  a  man  distinguished  for 
his  rigid  integrity  as  well  as  for  the  earnestness  and  fearlessness 
vith  which  he  bore  the  brunt  of  the  conflict  with  the  opposite 
party. 

Immediately  aflter  the  reduction  of  Thasos,  Cimon  was  expected 
to  accomplish  some  other  conquest,  perhaps  on  the  frontiers  be- 
tween S^icedonia  and  Thrace ;  but  he  did  not  attempt  it :  this 
fbii)earance  irritated  the  people,  and  his  adversaries  inflamed  the 
popular  indignation  by  ascribing  his  conduct  to  the  influence  of 
Macedonian  gold.  This  charge  was  unquestionably  unfounded; 
tnd  Pericles,  though  called  upon  by  the  people  to  come  forward  as 
one  of  the  accusers,  declined  to  do  so,  at  the  entreaty,  it  is  said,  of 
(Ninon's  sister  Elpinice ;  he  kept  back  the  thunder  of  his  eloquence, 
tnd  only  rose  once,  for  form's  sake,  to  second  the  accusation. 
According  to  Plutarch,  Cimon  was  acquitted;  but  from  other 
■tatements  it  would  seem  that  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
^talents. 

A  more  serious  struggle  between  the  two  parties  arose  soon 
afterwards,  when  Pericles  resolved  on  attacking  the  aristocracy  in 
ttB  ancient  and  revered  stronghold,  the  Areopagus,  which  was  com- 
posed of  the  ex-archons,  and  was  at  once  a  council  and  a  court 
of  justice.    By  the  reforms  of  Aristides,  even  the  poorest  Athe- 
nian might  become  a  member  of  it ;  but  the  change  which  these 
"neaaures  produced  in  its  composition  was  probably  as  yet  hardly 
perceptible,  and  had  no  eflect  on  its  maxims  and  proceedings. 
I^ericles'  object  was  to  narrow  the  range  of  the  functions  of  the 
Areopagus,  so  as  to  leave  it  little  more  than  an  august  name, 
ephialtes  was  his  principal  coadjutor  in  this  undertaking,  and 
tliereby  exposed  himself  to  the  implacable  enmity  of  the  opposite 
Jttrty,  which  set  all  its  engines  in  motion  to  ward  off*  the  blow. 
It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Sparta  solicited  the  aid  of  Athens 
igainst  the  Messenians ;  and  the  treatment  which  the  Athenians 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  Spartans  afforded  the  party  of  Pericles 
a  great  advantage  in  the  conflict  with  its  adversaries  at  home,  and 
furnished  it  with  new  arms  against  Cimon,  who  at  once  became 
obnoxious  as  the  avowed  friend  of  Sparta,  and  as  the  author  of 
the  expedition  which  had  drawn  so  rude  an  insult  on  his  country - 
nen.     The  attack  on  the  Areopagus,  therefore,  was  now  pro- 
secuted with  greater  vigour,  and  Cimon  could  exercise  little  in- 
iuence  in  its  behalf.    His  party,  however,  put  forth  all  \ta  stEexi!^\i 
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in  a  last  effort  to  save  tlie  stronghold  of  its  power,  and  was  lop- 
ported  in  its  efforts  by  tlie  poet  Aeschylus,  who  in  his  "  Eume- 
nides"  represented  the  Areopagus  as  the  most  venerable  and 
hallowed  institution.  This  play  was  probably  performed  iq  the 
year  of  the  rupture  with  Sparta,  and  just  after  the  condosioQ 
of  the  treaty  with  Argos.  But,  notwithstanding  the  surpassmg 
excellence  of  the  drama,  the  author  failed  in  his  political  object; 
and  Ephialtes  carried  a  decree,  by  which  the  Areopagus  was 
shorn  of  its  authority,  and  retained  only  a  few  branches  of  iti 
jurisdiction.  In  what  the  innovation  consisted,  is  matter  for  con- 
jecture only;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  power  of  the 
Areopagus  as  a  council  was  reduced,  and  that  its  jurisdiction  over 
the  conduct  of  the  citizens  was  abolished. 

This  triumph  of  Pericles  and  his  party  over  the  Areopagus 
seems  to  have  been  immediately  followed  by  the  ostracism  of  Cimon, 
which  took  place  about  two  years  after  the  return  of  the  Athe- 
nians from  Messenia ;  so  that  his  exile  does  not  appear  to  hafe 
been  the  effect  of  popular  resentment,  but  rather  a  measure  to 
secure  tranquillity  in  the  city.  Though  Athens  gained  great  im- 
mediate advantages  by  its  rupture  with  Sparta,  yet  it  lost  the 
friendship  of  Corinth,  one  of  its  old  and  most  useful  allies.  Co- 
rinth was  at  war  with  Megara ;  the  latter,  relying  on  Athens,  re- 
nounced its  alliance  with  Sparta,  and  admitted  an  Athenian  ga^ 
rison.  The  Athenians  then  connected  Megara  with  the  port  of 
Nisaea  and  with  the  sea  by  a  work  similar  to  that  which  had  latdy 
been  commenced  between  Athens  and  Piraeus. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  in  Greece,  Inarus,  king  of 
some  Libyan  tribes  on  the  west  of  Egypt,  excited,  in  b.  c.  460|  an 
insurrection  there  against  the  Persians,  and  his  authority  was  re- 
cognised throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  country.  Artaxerxes 
sent  his  brother  with  a  large  army  to  suppress  the  rebellion.  M 
Athenian  armament  of  200  galleys  was  lying  at  the  time  off  Cy- 
prus, and  Inarus  sent  to  obtain  its  assistance.  The  Athenian 
conmianders  at  once  sailed  southward,  and  having  joined  the  in- 
surgents, enabled  them  to  defeat  the  Persians,  whose  general  f<^ 
in  battle  by  the  hand  of  Inarus.  They  then  sailed  up  the  Nile  to 
Memphis,  of  one  quarter  of  which  a  body  of  Persians  was  still  in 
possession,  and  which  was  now  besieged  by  the  Athenians.  This 
siege  lasted  upwards  of  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
Athenians,  being  pressed  by  a  far  more  numerous  army,  were 
obliged  to  abandon  Memphis,  and  were  surrounded  on  an  island 
in  the  Nile  called  Frosopitis.  Out  of  their  army  of  40,000  men* 
onlj  a  few  escaped  through  Libya  and  Cyrene,  and  thence  returned 

ome.    Jnams  himself  was  nailed  by  the  Persians  to  a  cross. 

JjB  B.  c.  4J7f  while  the  siege  of  Memphis  was  still  going  on,  tbe 
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Cormtfaians,  enraged  at  the  occupation  of  Megara  by  the  Athe- 
nkin,  made  war  on  them,  in  which  thej  were  joined  by  Aegina 
nd  the  maritime  towns  of  Argolis.  The  Athenians,  not  waiting 
to  be  attacked,  at  once  landed  a  body  of  troops  near  Haliae,  in 
Azgdis,  but  were  driven  back  to  their  ships  by  the  united  forces 
of  Corinth  and  Epidaurus.  They  soon  made  up  for  this  check, 
Bowerer,  by  a  victory  over  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  near  Cecry- 
pbleia,  in  the  Saronic  gulf;  and  their  admiral,  Leocrates,  was  still 
more  successful  in  defeating  the  allies  in  a  great  sea-fight  near 
Aegina.  He  took  seventy  of  their  ships,  and  then,  having  landed 
lu  troops  on  the  island,  laid  siege  to  die  town.  The  Corinthians, 
thinking  to  effect  a  diversion,  sent  only  a  small  force  to  Aegina, 
tod  mvaded  the  territory  of  Megara.  But  Athens,  though  its 
tnmes  were  at  this  time  engaged  in  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  Phoenicia, 
ns  still  indomitable,  and  animated  by  as  high  a  spirit  as  ever. 
Myronides,  a  man  not  inferior  to  Miltiades  or  Cimon,  assembled 
ill  who  had  been  left  at  home  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  and 
mrdied  out  with  them  against  the  Corinthians.  In  the  first  en- 
gaganent  no  decisive  victory  was  gained,  but  the  Corinthians 
ledred  from  the  field  of  battle.  Being  reproved  at  home  for 
yielding  so  easily,  they,  twelve  days  after,  came  back  to  the  scene 
of  action  and  challenged  the  Athenians  to  another  contest.  The 
litter  inunediately  issued  from  Megara,  and  completely  defeated 
their  enemy.  In  their  flight  many  of  the  Corinthians  got  into  a 
pit,  from  which  they  could  find  no  egress.  The  Athenians  sur- 
nunded  the  place,  and  with  their  missiles  slew  every  man  within. 

Some  time  before  this  ineffectual  attempt  of  the  Corinthians  to 
''dieve  Aegina,  Artaxerxes,  in  the  hope  of  drawing  the  Athenians 
iway  from  Egypt,  sent  Megabazus  to  Sparta  with  a  sum  of  money 
to  Inibe  the  principal  Spartans  to  .engage  their  countrymen  in  an 
ttpedition  against  Athens.  The  Spartans  were  not  unwilling  to 
receive  the  money,  but  were  unable  to  render  the  service  re- 
^piired  for  it,  for  Ithome  still  held  out,  and  Sparta  itself  had  not 
yet  recovered  suflicient  strength  to  venture  on  the  proposed  in- 
^on.  Pericles,  who  seems  to  have  received  some  intelligence  of 
these  proceedings,  now  urged  the  completion  of  the  long  walls. 
A  faction  of  the  aristocratic  party,  however,  who  viewed  that 
&^t  work  only  as  a  bulwark  of  the  hated  commonalty,  vehemently 
^H)08ed  its  completion.  A  favourable  opportunity  for  regaining 
their  ascendency  seemed  to  offer  itself  to  that  party  in  the  year  in 
)^hich  Myronides  defeated  the  Corinthians.  The  Phocians  had 
Evaded  Doris,  and  taken  one  of  its  towns.  The  pious  Spartans 
forthwith  assembled  an  army  of  10,000  allied  troops,  and  1500  of 
their  own,  and  forced  the  Phocians  to  restore  their  conquest, 
^fier  accomplishing  their  objects,  the  Spartans  were  iDfocm^\&i«5;i 
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the  passes  of  the  Isthmus  were  occupied  by  the  Athenia] 
intended  to  cut  off  their  return.  This  induced  their  conu 
Nicomedes,  to  march  into  Boeotia  and  to  encamp  at  1 
near  the  borders  of  Attica.  The  oligarchical  faction  at 
secretly  promised  him  their  cooperation  if  he  would  strike 
blow.  The  better  part  of  the  Athenians,  suspecting  the  i: 
exhorted  their  fellow-citizens  not  to  wait  for  an  attack.  A 
of  14,000  men  was  mustered,  and  a  body  of  cavalry  came 
aid  from  Thessaly,  which  was  allied  with  Athens.  While 
armies  were  facing  each  other  near  Tanagra,  Cimon  cam 
Athenian  camp  and  requested  leave  to  serve  among  the  mt 
tribe.  The  Athenian  generals,  suspecting  treachery,  refei 
request  to  the  council  of  Five  Hundred,  which  rejected  it. 
who  had  only  the  good  of  his  country  at  heart,  retired,  i 
his  friends  to  prove  by  their  conduct  the  falsehood  of  i 
picion  which  had  been  cast  upon  them.  A  hard-fough 
then  ensued,  in  which  Pericles  distinguished  himself  a1 
others ;  but  the  Athenians  were  defeated  through  the  trea< 
the  Thessalians,  who  in  the  midst  of  the  action  went  ove 
enemy.  The  slaughter  was  great  on  both  sides ;  and  the  I 
nesians,  after  ravaging  the  Megarian  territory,  returne 
over  the  Isthmus,  liie  passes  of  Geraneia  being  now  opes 
battle  was  fought  in  b.  c.  457. 

It  is  said  that  the  Athenians  were  so  disheartened  and  disc* 
by  this  defeat,  that  they  recalled  Cimon  from  his  exile,  in  or 
by  his  mediation  the  war  might  be  concluded.  But  this  s€ 
consistent  with  the  facts  recorded  by  Thiicydides,  and 
recall,  moreover,  took  place  a  considerable  time  after  the  1 
Tanagra,  with  which  it  had  perhaps  no  connection  at  all. 
early  in  the  year  b.  c.  456,  we  find  the  Athenians  again  in  t! 
eager  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  of  Tanagra.  They  had  fr 
Boeotia,  whose  influence  depended  upon  the  success  of  th 
nian  arms.  Under  the  command  of  Myronides  they  met  s 
rous  army  of  Boeotians  at  Oenophyta,  and  gained  a  1 
victory,  which  made  their  interest  in  Boeotia  and  Phocis  d( 
predominant.  To  secure  these  advantages,  Myronides  ra 
walls  of  Tanagra,  and  forced  the  Locrians  of  Opus  to  put 
hands  100  of  their  citizens  as  hostages.  About  this  ti 
Athenians  completed  their  long  walls,  which  gave  their  citj 
the  strength  of  an  island.  Not  long  afterwards,  in  the  saD 
the  A^inetans  capitulated  on  nearly  the  same  terms  as  hi 
granted  to  the  Thasians :  demolition  of  their  walls,  surre 
tfadr  riiips,  and  payment  of  tribute. 
-  In  the  following  year,  b.  c.  455,  an  Athenian  armamen 
gaiUeyB  and  4000  heavy-armed  troops^  under  Tolmides, 
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round  Peloponnesus,  burnt  the  Spartan  arsenal  at  Gythium,  took 
s  toim  called  Chalcis  belonging  to  the  Corinthians,  and  defeated 
the  Sicjonians,  who  attempted  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the 
troops.  But  the  most  important  advantage  gained  in  this  expedi- 
tion was  the  capture  of  Naupactus,  which  the  Athenians  soon 
afterwards  gave  up  to  the  exiled  Messenians  from  Ithome.* 

The  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  Egypt  took  place  in  b.  c.  455, 
bnt  even  after  that  catastrophe  they  did  not  sue  for  peace,  but 
were  bent  on  extending  their  power  and  annoying  their  enemies. 
Early  in  b.c.  454  they  availed  themselves  of  an  opportunity  to  in- 
crease their  influence  in  the  north  of  Greece.  A  noble  Thessalian, 
Orestes,  had  been  driven  from  his  country,  and  applied  to  the 
Athenians  for  aid  to  effect  his  restoration.  The  request  was 
printed,  and  the  forces  of  Boeotia  and  Phocis,  now  at  the  disposal 
of  Athens,  were  called  out  to  support  the  claim  of  Orestes.  This 
expedition,  however,  was  a  failure,  for  the  Thessalian  cavalry 
proved  invincible,  and  forced  the  invaders  to  retreat.  Pericles 
endeavoured  to  soothe  the  public  disappointment,  by  coasting 
along  the  south  side  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  making  a  descent  on 
the  territory  of  Sicyon,  and  routing  the  Sicyonians  who  came  out 
to  oppose  him.  Having  taken  some  Achacans  on  board,  he  then 
saflcd  over  to  the  coast  of  Acarnania,  and  laid  siege  to  the  town  of 
Oeniadae.  The  attempt  to  take  that  place,  however,  was  unsuc- 
cessful, and  the  general  result  of  the  whole  campaign  seems  to 
hare  been  neither  advantageous  nor  encouraging. 

Such  occurrences  as  these  might  easily  incline  the  people  in 
wour  of  Cimon,  whose  administration  had  been  one  unbroken 
"cries  of  victories  and  conquests;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  he 
»as  recalled  from  exile  soon  after  the  above-mentioned  expedition 
of  Pericles,  about  b.  c.  453.  The  decree  for  that  purpose  was 
"Joved  by  Pericles  himself.  Cimon's  recall  was  followed  by  a 
<*S8ation  of  hostilities  which  lasted  for  three  years  before  a  formal 
truce  was  concluded  between  the  belligerents.  What  motive  may 
•^ve  led  Pericles  to  promote  the  recall  of  his  rival  is  uncertain, 
"Ut  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  wished  to  conciliate  Cimon  and  his 
party  on  honourable  terms,  in  order  that  by  their  united  efforts 
^  might  counteract  the  treacherous  schemes  of  the  oligarchical 
•action,  which  had  shown  its  spirit  at  the  battle  of  Tanagra,  and 
would  willingly  have  delivered  Athens  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign 
jnemy  in  preference  to  seeing  the  democratic  party  prosperous, 
^-phialtes,  the  friend  of  Pericles,  was  assassinated,  apparently  the 
year  before  Cimon*s  recall,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
feckless  oligarchic  faction  was  guilty  of  that  crime,  which  showed 

See  p.  230. 
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tlie  spirit  by  which  it  was  animated,  and  may  have  disposed  Peri- 
cles to  strengthen  himself  by  a  coalition  with  Cimon,  and  to  pro- 
mise his  concurrence  in  Cimon*s  foreign  policy,  which  happened  it 
this  time  to  fall  in  with  the  inclinations  of  the  people. 

During  the  three  years  which  followed  Cimon*s  return,  Greece 
was  in  the  enjojrment  of  a  happy  peace ;  and  this  pause  was  fid- 
lowed  by  a  truce  of  five  years,  in  the  course  of  which  Cimon 
embarked  on  his  last  expedition  against  Persia.  The  Egyptiin 
pretender,  Amyrtaeus,  solicited  succour  from  Athens;  and  is 
there  was  not  only  honour  and  spoil  to  be  gained,  but  a  stain  to  be 
wiped  off,  Cimon  was  appointed  commander  of  a  fleet  of  200 
galleys,  with  which  he  sailed  to  Cyprus.  Thence  he  sent  a  sqni- 
dron  to  the  assistance  of  Amyrtaeus,  while  he  himself  with  the  rest 
laid  siege  to  Citium.  Here  he  was  carried  off  by  illness,  or  bjtfae 
consequences  of  a  wound,  b.  c.  449.  The  armament  was  soon  after- 
wards compelled  by  want  of  provisions  to  raise  the  siege.  While 
the  Athenians  were  sailing  away  with  the  remains  of  their  oon- 
mander,  they  fell  in  with  a  great  fleet  of  Phoenician  and  Cificiin 
galleys,  and  having  completely  defeated  them,  they  followed  up 
this  victory  with  another  which  they  gained  on  shore.  Afler  this 
they  were  joined  by  the  squadron  from  Egypt,  which  returned 
without  having  achieved  any  material  object,  and  all  sailed  hooe^ 
in  B.  c.  449. 

In  after-times  Cimon*s  military  renown  was  enhanced  bj  the 
report  of  a  peace  which  he  was  said  to  have  compelled  the  Fersiin 
monarch  to  conclude  on  the  most  humiliating  terms ;  for  the  king 
was  supposed  to  have  agreed  to  abandon  at  least  the  military  occu- 
pation of  Asia  Minor  to  the  distance  of  three  days'  journey  fro* 
the  coast,  or  even  of  the  whole  peninsula  west  of  the  river  Haly^ 
and  to  abstain  from  passing  the  mouth  of  the  Bosporus  and  the 
Chelidonian  islands  on  the  coast  of  Lycia,  or  the  town  of  FhaseKSi 
into  the  western  sea.  The  silence  of  Thucydides,  and  the  accounts 
of  later  writers,  which  are  contradictory  in  regard  both  to  the  dato 
and  to  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  render  the  whole  afiair  eX' 
tremely  doubtful.  From  the  subsequent  history  it  is  quite  evident 
that  such  a  state  of  things  as  this  alleged  peace  implies,  never 
existed ;  and  no  allusion  is  made  to  the  peace  in  any  of  the  later 
transactions  between  Greece  and  Persia.  The  whole  story  is  * 
fable,  which  arose  no  doubt  out  of  the  recollection  of  Cimon^s  ^O" 
rious  victories,  and  seems  to  have  assumed  a  distinct  shape  in  the 
rhetorical  school  of  Isocrates. 

Cimon*8  death  saved  him  from  the  mortification  of  seeing  his 
ezertiona  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Greece  defeated  h^ 
oauses  which  he  could  not  have  controlled.    Pericles  is  said  to 
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liiFe  carried,  abont  this  time,  a  decree  summoning  a  congress^  to 
be  held  at  Athens,  of  deputies  from  various  parts  of  Greece,  and 
eren  from  the  islands  and  Asiatic  colonies.  The  professed  objects 
of  this  assembly  were,  the  restoration  of  the  temples  which  had 
been  destroyed  in  the  Persian  wars,  and  to  provide  for  the  security 
of  commerce  among  the  Greeks.  The  real  end  which  Pericles  had 
in  new  is  very  doubtful ;  he  may  have  wished  to  strengthen  the 
Athenian  confederacy,  and  to  gain  over  some  Greeks  who  were 
rtin  wavering  between  Athens  and  her  rival.  But  whatever  may 
hare  been  the  objects  of  the  scheme,  it  fell  to  the  ground,  accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  through  the  counter-machinations  of  Sparta. 

An  occasion  for  hostilities  between  the  two  rival  states  seems  to 
hire  arisen  in  b.  g.  448,  the  year  after  Cimon^s  death.  The  Del- 
phians  had,  from  time  immemorial,  exercised  the  superintendence 
of  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  the  guardianship  of  the  sacred  trea- 
nires,  by  ministers  of  their  own  choice.  The  Phocians,  perhaps 
rdjing  on  the  protection  of  Athens,  wrested  this  important  charge 
from  them.  Sparta  now  stepped  forward  to  assert  the  claims  of 
her  Dorian  friends  at  Delphi,  and  an  army  was  sent  out  which 
lestored  the  possession  of  the  temple  to  the  Delphians.  Delphi 
was,  at  the  same  time,  induced  to  renounce  the  league  with  the 
IWians,  and  to  declare  itself  an  independent  state.  To  Sparta 
WTeral  privileges  were  granted  by  the  Delphians.  But  shortly 
lAer  the  withdrawal  of  the  Spartan  forces,  Pericles  appeared  at 
Delphi  with  an  Athenian  army,  and  reinstated  the  Phocians  in  the 
cwtody  of  the  temple ;  the  privileges  which  had  been  bestowed 
^*pon  the  Spartans  were  now  transferred  to  the  Athenians.  This, 
"Owever,  was  only  a  prelude  to  more  important  movements,  which 
took  place  in  the  following  year,  b.  c.  447.  Numbers  of  Boeotian 
^liles,  who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  in  consequence  of 
^  Athenian  ascendancy  in  Boeotia,  took  possession  of  Chaeronea, 
prchomenos,  and  other  towns.  The  danger  thus  threatening  the 
wterests  of  Athens  called  for  its  prompt  interference.  Tolmides, 
tt  the  head  of  a  band  of  1000  volunteers,  set  out,  against  the  cau- 
^*wi8  advice  of  Pericles,  to  suppress  the  insurrection.  With  this 
^>fce  and  some  allies  he  first  attacked  Chaeronea,  and  succeeded 
^  reducing  it.  A  garrison  was  left  in  the  place ;  but  as  he  was 
retiring  with  the  rest  of  his  little  army,  he  was  surprised  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Coronea  by  the  appearance  of  a  hostile  army ; 
^e  Athenians  were  completely  defeated,  and  Tolmides  himself  was 
smong  the  slain.  The  consequence  of  this  disaster  was  a  counter- 
'^olution  in  Boeotia,  which  overthrew  the  Athenian  influence 
^ughout  that  country.  To  recover  their  prisoners,  the  Athe- 
nians undertook  to  withdraw  all  their  troops  from  Boeotia.    The 
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exiles  returned  everywhere,  and  the  party  nostile  to  Athens  gained 
the  ascendancy  throughout  Boeotia. 

In  B.C.  445,  when  the  five  years*  truce  expired,  the  effects  of 
this  disaster  became  more  fully  manifest.    The  first  was  the  revolt 
of  Euboea ;  and  when  Pericles  had  crossed  over  to  reduce  the 
island  to  subjection,  he  received  tidings  of  a  revolution  at  Megara, 
where  the  adverse  party  had  put  the  greater  part  of  the  Athenian 
garrison  to  the  sword.    At  the  same  time  he  learned  that  a  Felo- 
ponnesian  army  was  on  its  march  to  Attica;  he  accordingly 
returned  with  the  utmost  speed  to  defend  Athens.    The  Felopon- 
ncsians  soon  afterwards  entered  the  country  and  ravaged  the 
plains  on  the  western  frontier.    The  Spartans  were  commanded  hy 
their  young  king,  Pleistoanax,  who  was  guided  by  the  counsels  of 
Cleandridas.    Pericles  is  said  to  have  prevailed  upon  the  latter  hj 
bribes  to  induce  the  king  to  withdraw  with  his  army.    On  their 
return  home  both  the  king  and  his  adviser  were  accused  of  haTing 
sold  the  interests  of  their  country,  and  both  escaped  by  going  into 
exile.    As  soon  as  Pericles  saw  himself  freed  from  this  enemy,  he 
returned,  with  fifty  galleys  and  an  army  of  5000  heavy-armed 
men,  to  quell  the  revolt  of  Euboea.    He  speedily  overpowered  all 
resistance,  and  many  of  the  wealthy  landowners  were  driven  from 
their  estates  to  make  room  for  Attic  colonists  of  the  powef 
classes. 

Notwithstanding  this  success,  the  people  of  Athens  were  dis- 
posed to  make  peace ;  and  the  Spartans,  having  been  betrayed  by 
their  own  conmianders,  were  not  eager  for  a  fresh  expedition ;  but 
seeing  the  state  of  public  feeling  at  Athens,  they  exacted  condi' 
tions  which  in  other  circumstances  would  have  been  rejected  with 
scorn.  They  required  the  complete  deliverance  of  Peloponnesu* 
from  Athenian  influence.  Athens  accordingly  had  to  give  up 
Troezen,  the  ports  of  Pegae  and  Nisaea,  and  its  connection  witb 
Achaia ;  on  these  terms  a  truce  for  thirty  years  was  concluded  U^ 
B.  c.  445,  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  and  the  confederacies  ovet 
which  each  presided.  Phocis  also  seems  to  have  been  lost  by  th< 
Athenians,  and  the  custody  of  the  Delphic  temple  to  have  bee<^ 
restored  to  the  Delphians.  Pericles  may  not  have  considered  thes^ 
concessions  so  -important  as  they  appeared  to  others,  who  did  n9^ 
understand  the  real  foundation  of  the  greatness  of  Athens;  for  sh< 
was  still  the  absolute  mistress  of  the  sea,  and  her  maritime  empire 
remained  untouched.  The  majority  of  the  people  of  Athene 
appear  to  have  been  convinced  that  their  real  strength  lay  in  theii 
navy ;  and  backed  by  this  feeling,  Pericles  bore  down  all  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  aristocracy,  which,  after  Cimon^s  death,  wa^ 
headed  bj  Thucydides,  the  son  of  Melesias,  who  was  sent  into  ezil^ 
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ijtititana  in  b.c.  444.  Thu  erent  completelj  broke  the  iristo- 
atit  &ctiQii,  and  the  swaj  of  Periclei  in  the  Athenian  councilD- 
Iwune  more  tbsolate  than  ever,  and  lasted  with  scarcelj  anj  ia- 
tnruption  to  the  end  of  hii  life. 
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Ba»t  of  Pericles. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  THIRTY  YEARS*  TRUCE  1 
RENEWAL  OF  HOSTILITIES  BETWEEN  ATHENS  AND  CORINTH,  ^ 
GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PERICLES* 

The  thirty  years'  truce  afforded  to  Athens  an  interval  of 
highly  favourable  to  her  prosperity ;  and  during  this 
Pericles  was  enabled  to  carry  out  his  views  into  actioi 
scarcely  a  breath  of  opposition  to  divert  him  from  his  pi 
Throughout  his  public  life,  Pericles  had  mainly  two  obj' 
view :  first,  to  extend  and  strengthen  the  Athenian  empir 
secondly,  to  raise  the  confidence  and  self-esteem  of  the  Atl 
themselves  to  a  level  with  the  lofty  position  which  they  oc( 
Nearly  all  his  measures  clearly  tended  to  one  or  the  other  c 
ends. 

By  this  time  considerable  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  r 
between  Athens  and  her  allies.  Even  in  the  lifetime  of  Ar 
a  proposal  was  made,  nominally  by  the  Samians,  to  trans 
treasury  of  the  confederacy  from  Delos  to  Athens.  Ar 
though  he  saw  the  unfairness  of  the  measure,  admitted  itt 
dlency,  and  it  was  soon  afterwards  adopted.  The  ruling  p 
Athens,  which  had  probably  induced  the  Samians  to  ma 
proposal,  thus  gained  its  end  without  the  appearance  of  op 
le&ce.  At  a  somewhat  later  time,  Cimon  deprived  all  the  ^ 
Moumg  the  allied  states  of  their  means  of  defence ;  so  tha 
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Pcrides  came  to  the  head  of  affairs,  there  remained  little  to  be 
done  to  convert  the  confederacy  into  an  empire,  over  which  Athens 
niled  as  a  despotic  sovereign.  It  seems  to  have  been  he  who  first 
niaed  the  annual  contributions  of  the  allies  from  460  talents  to 
600,  and  led  the  Athenians  to  exercise  a  direct  authority  over  the 
^tes  which  had  lost  their  independence,  and  to  interfere  with  the 
coDcerns  of  their  internal  administration.  A  democratic  form  of 
goremment,  if  not  always  imposed  upon  the  allies  at  the  time  of 
ibeir  subjugation,  came,  in  most  cases,  to  be  established  as  a 
oatnral  consequence  of  their  subjection  to  Athens.  But  this  was 
a  trifling  grievance  when  compared  with  the  regulation  by  which 
all  trials  for  capital  offences,  and  all  cases  involving  property 
above  a  certain  low  amount,  were  transferred  from  the  cognisance 
of  the  local  courts  to  Athenian  tribunals.  Great  as  were  the 
advantages  which  Athens  derived  from  this  innovation,  the  in- 
conveniences and  annoyances  caused  to  the  allies  must  have  been 
fiuf  greater,  for  justice  was  rendered  at  once  expensive,  slow,  and 
oncertain. 

The  interference  of  the  Athenians  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the 
lilies  became  the  occasion  of  a  war  which  threatened  to  put  an 
end  to  the  thirty  years*  truce ;  but  the  issue  of  which  only  con- 
'ol^ated  the  Athenian  empire,  and  afforded  Pericles  an  oppor- 
^ty  of  showing  his  brilliant  qualities  as  a  military  commander. 
^  quarrel  had  arisen  between  Samos  and  Miletus,  and  the  latter, 
on  being  vanquished,  sought  the  protection  of  Athens.  At  the 
lame  time  a  party  at  Samos  was  endeavouring,  with  Athenian 
••wtance,  to  overthrow  the  oligarchical  government  which  had 
till  then  existed  in  the  island ;  and  this  effort  was  favoured  at 
Athens,  Pericles  gladly  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
^ndng  the  island.  As  the  Samians  did  not  at  once  comply 
^^  the  request  to  submit  their  dispute  to  an  Athenian  tribunal, 
*  ericles  was  sent  out  with  a  squadron  of  forty  galleys  to  enforce 
^ience,  and  to  regulate  the  constitution  of  the  island  according 
^  the  interests  of  Athens.  On  his  arrival  he  established  a  demo- 
**>tic  form  of  government,  and  secured  it  against  the  aristocratic 
pttty  by  taking  one  hundred  hostages,  whom  he  lodged  in  Lemnos ; 
*^  having  exacted  a  contribution  of  eighty  talents,  he  sailed 
•^e,  leaving  a  small  garrison  in  Samos.  When  Pericles  was 
"Ppitiaching  the  island,  a  number  of  the  aristocratic  party  had 
l^utted  their  country,  and  opened  a  correspondence  with  the 
°^ian  satrap  of  Sardis;  and  after  the  departure  of  Pericles, 
"^y  formed  a  plan  for  regaining  possession  of  their  country  :  with 
f^  army  of  mercenaries  they  sailed  across,  and  having  entered 
ji^to  an  understanding  with  their  friends  at  home,  they  succeeded 
^  overpowering  the  Athenian  garrison,  and  abolia\mi^  t\i<&  ii«<«iV^ 
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establislied  form  of  government.  1  he  hostages  were  secretlj  re- 
moved from  Lemnos,  and  then  the  Athenian  alliance  was  openly 
renounced.  The  Athenian  prisoners  were  handed  over  to  the 
satrap,  and  the  revolt  was  complete.  This  happened  in  b.c.  440. 
The  Samians  tried  to  make  friends  in  Greece  among  the  enemies 
of  Athens ;  the  ailies  of  Sparta  held  a  congress,  but  it  appears 
that  Corinth  prevailed  upon  her  confederates  to  abandon  the 
Samians  to  the  vengeance  of  the  incensed  Athenians.  This  wu 
a  virtual  recognition  of  the  supremacy  exercised  by  Athens  over 
her  allies. 

These  deliberations  were  probably  still  going  on  when  Peridei 
and  nine  colleagues  crossed  the  sea  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail  to 
suppress  the  insurrection.  Some  ships  were  detached  from  this 
armament  to  look  out  for  the  Phoenician  fleet,  which  was  reported 
to  be  on  its  way  to  assist  the  Samians,  while  another  squadnm 
was  ordered  to  fetch  reinforcements  from  Chios  and  Lesbos;  but 
Pericles,  even  with  the  forty  galleys  to  which  his  fleet  was  thai 
reduced,  did  not  shrink  from  engaging  with  a  Samian  force  of 
seventy,  and  gained  a  victory.  Soon  afterwards  he  received  rein- 
forcements, and  having  landed  a  body  of  troops  on  the  island,  he 
drove  the  enemy  into  the  town,  and  surrounded  it  with  a  triple 
line  of  entrenchments.  After  this,  however,  the  Samians  gained 
some  advantages  at  sea,  though  they  must  have  been  very  slight. 
Pericles  with  sixty  galleys  sailed  out  to  meet  the  Phoenician  fleet, 
whose  approach  was  expected  every  day.  The  Phoenicians  did 
not  make  their  appearance,  but  during  the  absence  of  PerideS) 
the  Samians  surprised  the  naval  encampment  of  the  Athenians, 
and  gained  a  great  victory  over  their  enemies.  This  success  made 
them  masters  of  the  sea,  and  enabled  them  to  introduce  sujqpliei 
into  their  town.  They  remained  in  the  ascendant  for  about  fou^ 
teen  days,  but  on  the  return  of  Pericles  the  state  of  things  wis 
reversed,  and  the  Samians  were  once  more  closely  besieged.  Their 
recent  success,  however,  had  created  some  uneasiness  at  Athenit 
and  great  reinforcements  were  sent  out  to  Pericles.  The  Samians, 
still  undaunted,  ventured  upon  another  sea-fight.  This  was  aooo 
decided  against  them,  and  compelled  them  to  remain  on  the  de- 
fensive ;  until  at  length,  when  the  war  had  lasted  for  nine  months, 
they  were  reduced  by  famine  to  capitulate.  The  terms  which 
they  obtained  may  be  considered  mild ;  they  were  obliged  to  dis- 
mantle their  fortifications,  to  deliver  up  their  ships,  and  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the  siege  by  instalments.  Byzantium,  which  had  firoD 
the  first  sided  with  Samos,  though  it  had  taken  no  active  part  in 
the  war,  was  reduced  very  soon  afterwards. 

On  his  return  to  Athens,  Pericles  was  greeted  with  extraor- 
dimuy  bonoun.    The  whole  merit  of  the  success  was  ascribed  to 
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him,  and  he  himaelf  compared  his  conquest  with  that  of  Aga- 

nemnon.    In  the  funeral  obsequies  of  those  Athenians  who  had 

ftHeii  in  the  Samian  war,  Pericles  delivered  the  customary  oration, 

nd  at  the  end  of  it,  was  honoured  bj  the  women  with  a  shower 

rfditdems  and  chaplets.    The  conquest  of  Samos  at  once  esta* 

Uiahed  and  consolidated  the  sovereignty  of  Athens  over  her  allies : 

it  bad  been  recognised  by  Chios  and  Lesbos,  which  aided  in  the 

npiiression  of  the  Samian  revolt,  as  well  as  by  Sparta  and  her 

lUieB.    The  term  alliance  had  now  become  a  mere   name,  for 

dw  allies  were  in  reality  the  subjects  of  Athens ;    and  the  last 

K&mant  of  an   appearance  of  independence  on  their  part  was 

el&oed  by  the  transfer  of  the  conmion  treasure  of  the  confederacy 

from  Delos  to  Athens.    No  account  was  henceforth  rendered  to 

tbe  members  of  the  league  of  the  manner  in  which  the  treasure 

contributed  by  them  was  spent,  and  a  great  portion  of  it  was 

generally  expended  for  purposes  which  benefited  none  but  the 

Athenians.    Every  Athenian,  therefore,  looked  upon  himself  with 

pride,  as  one  of  a  people  which  ruled  over  a  great  empire  with 

ilmlnte  sway;  and  upon  Athens,  not  merely  as  the  capital  of 

Attiea,  but  as  the  metropolis  of  extensive  dominions.    This  was 

^  object  which  Pericles  had  always  aimed  at ;  and  that  class  of 

Ua  measures  which  provided  numerous  individuals  with  the  means 

^subsistence  tended  to  the  same  end.     This  was  done  by  the 

ertaUishment  of  colonies  in  places  where  the  new  settlers  might 

^  promote  the  interests  of  Athens :  thus  2000  Athenians  settled 

tt  Oreos,  in  the  north  of  Euboea,  and  500  in  Naxos ;  others  formed 

Colonies  in  Andros,  in  the  Chersonesus,  and  on  the  Strymon  in 

ftrace,  where  they  founded  the  city  of  Amphipolis,  though,  owing 

^the  perilous  situation  of  the  place,  the  Athenians  themselves 

<^er  formed  a  considerable  part  of  its  population. 

Daring  an  expedition  of  Pericles  into  the  Euxine  for  the  pur- 
pose of  displaying  the  power  of  Athens,  and  strengthening  her 
influence,  he  found  an  opportunity  of  taking  possession  of  Sinope  ; 
lod  it  seems  to  have  been  about  the  same  period  that  Amisos  ad- 
aitted  so  many  Athenians  among  its  citizens  that  in  after- times  the 
rhole  population  was  considered  as  an  Attic  race.*  In  the  west, 
he  colony  of  Thurium,  or  Thurii,  was  established  in  b.  c.  443,  near 
he  site  of  Sybaris.  Among  the  settlers  who  joined  the  Athenian 
olonists  in  diis  settlement  were  the  historian  Herodotus  and  the 
rator  Lysias,  for  the  Athenians  invited  foreigners  from  all  parts 
f  Greece  to  share  in  the  risks  and  advantages  of  the  expedition. 
lie  descendants  of  the  ancient  Sybarites,  who  had  sent  for  the 
Ltheniaos,  formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  of  the 

*  Appian,  BelL  MUhrid,  8,  83. 
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new  town,  and  claimed  particular  privileges  for  themselves.  Tbu 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  other  settlers,  and  led  to  furious 
hostilities,  in  which  the  ill-fated  Sybarites  were  completely  ex- 
terminated. Other  adventurers  from  Greece  then  joined  the 
Thurians  on  terms  of  perfect  equality,  and  the  new  state  seems  to 
have  framed  its  constitution  upon  the  model  of  that  of  Athens. 

For  the  purpose  of  raising  the  value  of  the  Athenian  franchise 
in  public  estimation,  Pericles,  about  b.  c.  444,  carried  a  law 
enacting  that  the  rights  of  citizenship  should  be  confined  to  those 
persons  both  whose  parents  were  Athenians.  One  result  of  thb 
was,  that  soon  afterwards,  when  the  Libyan  prince  Fsammetichus 
sent  a  present  of  corn  to  be  distributed  among  the  Athraisn 
people,  nearly  5000  persons,  who  had  till  then  acted  as  citizens, 
were  excluded  from  a  share  in  the  gift,  on  the  plea  that  they  were 
aliens ;  and,  it  is  said,  suffered  the  penalty  Nppointed  by  law  for 
those  who  usurped  the  privileges  of  citizens,  being  sold  as  slaves. 
Those  who  were  found  to  be  really  entitled  to  share  in  the  gift 
amounted  to  very  little  more  than  14,000.  But  small  as  this 
number  was,  and  though  it  was  still  more  reduced  by  the  multi- 
tudes that  went  out  as  colonists,  still  Pericles  was  obliged  to  make 
it  one  of  his  leading  objects  to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  those 
who  were  left,  and  the  large  expenditure  which  he  directed  was 
devoted  mainly  to  this  purpose.  Thus  a  squadron  of  sixty  gaUeys 
was  sent  out  every  year,  and  was  kept  at  sea  eight  months,  partly 
'indeed  to  keep  the  crews  in  training,  but  at  the  same  time  with  a 
distinct  view  to  benefiting  a  large  body  of  citizens  by  the  pay 
which  probably  supported  them  during  the  remainder  of  the  year* 
But  still  more  ample  employment  was  provided  for  the  poorer 
class  by  the  great  architectural  works  which  were  undertaken,  Ivy 
the  advice  of  Pericles,  for  the  defence  and  embellishment  of  the 
city,  and  which  have  rendered  his  accession  to  power  an  epoch  no 
less  important  in  the  history  of  the  arts  than  in  that  of  Attics 
itself. 

In  order  to  secure  the  communication  between  Athens  and 
Piraeus,  even  in  case  either  of  the  two  long  walls  built  by  Cimon 
should  be  surprised  by  an  enemy,  Pericles  constructed  a  third* 
within  the  two  first,  which  ran  parallel  and  near  to  that  which 
joined  the  city  with  Piraeus.  The  temples  at  Athens  and  EleuaiB* 
which  still  bore  marks  of  the  ravages  caused  by  the  Persians,  were 
restored,  and  new  ones  were  erected  on  a  scale  of  magnificence 
corresponding  to  the  increased  wealth  and  power  of  the  state. 
The  summit  of  the  acropolis  was  covered  with  sacred  buildings 
and  monimients ;  among  which  the  Parthenon,  dedicated  to  the 
tutelary  divinity  of  Athens,  rose  supreme  in  majesty  and  beauty. 
Hie  FropyhesLj  an  ornamental  fortification  on  the  western  side, 
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1 A  mort  iplendid  approach  to  the  temple.  A  theatre,  capable 
temmg  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  Athens,  had  been 
before  the  time  of  Pericles,  and  he  added  one  designed  for 
arfijnnance  of  music,  thence  called  the  Odeum.  In  the 
Qg  and  adorning  of  these  edifices,  some  of  the  greatest 
)ct8  and  Bcidptors  Greece  ever  produced,  such  as  the  un- 
i  Fbidiaa,  found  ample  exercise  for  their  genius  and  talents ; 
noltitudes  of  workmen  of  an  inferior  order  were  employed 
Dg  train  of  subordinate  arts.  The  colossal  image  of  Athene 
Parthenon  was  formed  of  ivory  and  gold ;  and  the  same 
18  materials  were  profusely  used  in  the  decoration  of  the 
ires  which  adorned  the  exterior  of  the  temple,  llie  groups 
pediments,  the  work  of  Phidias,  excite,  even  in  their 
ted  remains,  the  admiration  of  all  lovers  of  the  arts.  While 
forks  gave  employment  at  home  to  numerous  crailsmen  of 
description,  a  great  number  of  persons  were  actively  en- 
in  procuring  from  abroad  the  materials  which  were  required. 
tpidity  with  which  the  new  buildings  were  completed  was  no 
arvelloua  than  the  perfection  of  art  which  they  exhibited ; 
xipylaea,  the  most  costly  and  difficult  of  all,  was  finished  in 
ars.  During  the  whole  period  of  this  extraordinary  activity, 
nust  have  been  a  comparative  scarcity  of  hands  at  Athens. 
while  Pericles  thus  increased  the  strength  and  splendour  of 
y,  he  also  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  the  public  revenue 
\  spectacles  and  amusements  which  ultimately  became  the 
grossing  objects  of  Athenian  life.  He  did  not,  indeed,  in- 
«  that  passion  for  amusements,  but  he  increased  their 
sr,  heightened  their  attractions,  and  made  them  accessible 
the  citizens ;  whereas,  until  then,  they  had  been  reserved 
e  more  affluent.  Ever  since  Athens  had  had  a  standing 
e,  a  small  sum  had  been  paid  for  admission ;  nnd  Pericles 
arried  a  law  which  enabled  the  poorer  citizens  to  receive 
aount  from  the  treasury,  and  thus  to  enjoy  what  they  had 
usly  been  debarred  from,  or  had  had  to  purchase  by  an 
enient  sacrifice.  This  measure,  though  harmless  in  itself, 
I  the  way  for  a  profuse  distribution  of  money  under  the 
t  of  enabling  the  poor  to  participate  in  various  festivals,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  fund*,  which  diminished  the  resources 
commonwealth  applicable  to  the  public  service, 
ther  innovation  of  a  similar  nature  seems  likewise  to  have 
allowed  by  a  train  of  pernicious  consequences,  which  Pericles 
f  could  not  have  anticipated:  he  introduced  the  practice  of 

•  The  name  of  this  fnnd  was  to  ^lawpotw. 
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pajring  the  jurors  for  their  attendance  in  the  courts  of  j 
This  again  was  in  itself  no  more  than  fair  and  equitabl 
afberwards,  the  original  pay,  which  was  extremely  moden 
tripled,  and  became  one  of  the  heaviest  items  of  the  pul 
penditure.  Another  regulation,  which  is  sometimes,  thouj 
peously,  attributed  to  Pericles,  was  the  payment  for  atU 
in  the  popular  assembly  f ;  a  regulation  which  became  mi 
more  pernicious  as  the  burden  which  it  laid  upon  the  si 
more  sensibly  felt.  In  judging  of  these  measures  it  mi 
however,  be  forgotten  that  Pericles  did  not,  like  a  tyran 
the  people  by  largesses ;  but  that  the  money  given  to  th( 
in  reality,  their  own  property ;  that  Pericles  not  only  guic 
also  followed,  the  popular  inclination;  and  that,  in  gen 
taste  coincided  with  that  of  the  Athenians.  It  must  be  co 
at  all  events,  that  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  th( 
Pericles  was  not  the  work  of  one  mind  or  genius,  but 
Athenian  people;  and  it  is  this  fact  which  places  the 
Pericles  far  above  all  similar  periods  in  the  history  of  th< 
The  public  buildings  and  unrivalled  works  of  art,  wit] 
Athens  was  then  adorned,  on  the  one  hand  tended  contin 
refine  that  matchless  purity  of  taste  by  which  the  Athenia 
long  distinguished,  and,  on  the  other,  exalted  and  endei 
state  in  the  eyes  of  its  citizens.  They  were,  so  to  sp< 
trophies  of  the  great  victories  which  had  been  gained  c 
barbarians,  and  the  fruits  of  Athenian  patience  and  fc 
We  may,  indeed,  regret  that  the  treasures  spent  upo 
temples  and  monuments  were  not  always  obtained  by  fail 
but  were  in  a  great  measure  procured  by  wrongs  and  r< 
committed  upon  the  subjects  of  Athens.  In  this  respect,  h 
the  Athenians,  after  all,  were  not  worse  than  any  other 
ancient  or  modem,  that  has  borne  sway  over  others ;  an 
ever  wrong  was  done,  did  not  fail  to  bring  its  own  puni: 
for  while  it  raised  the  pride  and  confidence  of  the  ruling 
called  forth  in  an  equal  degree  the  spirit  of  discontent 
sbtance  among  the  allies;  and  both  combined  hurried 
Athenians  to  their  ruin. 

Until  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  Athens  had  contribu 
to  the  intellectual  progress  of  Greece  than  many  other  citi 
in  Greece  itself — such  as  Argos,  Corinth,  Sicyon,  Aegin 
in  the  eastern  and  western  colonies;  but  her  peaceful 
quickly  followed  and  outshone  those  of  her  military  victoi 
conquests.    In  the  period  between  the  Persian  and  Pelopc 

*  This  pay  wan  called  fjuo-dof  hKttff'riMit  or  to  ^arnxoy. 
f  The  fMO^if  ltikk>i9'Mrrui6f, 
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wm,  both  litentnre  and  the  fine  arts  tended  towards  Athens  as 
Her  most  fiivoored  seat ;  for  there  genius  and  talent  were  en- 
omnged  bj  an  ample  field  of  exertion,  by  public  sympathy  and 
ipplanse,  as  well  as  by  the  prospect  of  other  rewards.  Accord- 
i^j  it  was  at  Athens  that  architecture  and  sculpture  reached  the 
Ughest  degree  of  perfection,  and  that  Greek  poetry  was  enriched 
whh  a  new  kind  of  composition,  the  drama,  which  united  the  lead- 
iig  features  of  every  species  previously  known,  and  constituted 
the  highest  class  of  poetry.  The  drama  grew  out  of  one  of  the 
fims  of  lyric  poetry  which  had  been  successfully  cultivated  be- 
ftre,  and  which,  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century,  continued  to 
predominate  in  the  drama.  Simonides  of  Ceos,  Bacchylides,  and 
Piadar,  were  lyric  poets,  whom  the  judgment  of  every  succeeding 
^has  considered  superior  to  all  otJiers.  Of  the  former  two,  only 
ftigments  have  come  down  to  us ;  but  the  extant  works  of  Pindar 
dkplay  a  grandeur  of  thought  and  conception  which  is  beyond 
diipute,  as  it  is  beyond  comparison.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
liC.  488,  the  Attic  drama  had  just  attained  its  full  maturity ;  and 
Ijric  poetry  never  again  rose  to  the  height  which  it  had  reached 
tbron^his  genius. 

Hie  drama  was  that  branch  of  poetical  literature  which  pecu- 
Hidj  signalised  the  age  of  Pericles.  The  steps  by  which  it  was 
Wgkt  to  the  form  which  it  exhibits  in  the  earliest  remains  are 
inrolTed  in  great  obscurity.  Phrynichus,  the  immediate  prede- 
otMor  of  Aesdiylus,  is  mentioned  very  favourably  by  the  ancients 
tltenuelves ;  and  the  effects  which  his  works  are  reported  to  have 
poduced,  show  that  he  must  have  been  a  poet  of  great  power, 
^ttchylus  looked  upon  him  as  a  worthy  rival,  and  was  in  part  sti- 
^i^ted  by  his  example  to  unfold  the  capabilities  of  his  art  by  a 
'•riety  of  new  inventions.  These,  however,  were  so  important  as  to 
^ittitle  their  author  to  be  considered  as  the  father  of  Attic  tragedy. 
He  introduced  the  dialogue,  the  story  of  each  drama  having  pre- 
^'inuly  been  told  in  a  series  of  monologues.  This  innovation  altered 
^  whole  character  of  the  drama,  inasmuch  as  the  purely  dramatic 
P^  was  raised  from  a  subordinate  to  the  principal  rank,  while 
^  lyric  or  choral  part  became  subsidiary.  With  Aeschylus  also 
^'^  the  usage  of  exhibiting  what  was  called  a  trilogy ;  that  is, 
^"^  tragedies,  distinct  indeed,  but  in  reality  constituting  one 
Rfeat  drama,  so  that  they  were  like  so  many  acts  of  the  same  piece. 
^<^rding  to  a  long-established  custom,  he  himself  bore  a  part 
^  the  representation  of  his  own  plays,  and  not  only  superintended 
7^  evolutions  of  his  choruses,  but  invented  several  minute  addi- 
^^  to  the  theatrical  wardrobe.  Agatharchus  is  said  to  have 
^t^  for  him  the  first  scene  which  had  ever  been  made  accord- 
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ing  to  the  rules  of  linear  perspective.  Out  of  serenty  tngediei 
which  were  ascribed  to  him,  only  seven  have  been  presenred; 
among  which  there  is  one  complete  trilogy,  the  Oresteia ;  but  thev 
are  sufficient  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  sublimity  and  originality  of 
his  genius. 

His  younger  contemporary,  Sophocles,  surpassed  Aeschylus  in 
the  general  harmony  of  his  conceptions,  in  the  equable  ^ffiuioB 
of  grace  and  vigour  throughout  every  part,  and  in  the  unlhnited 
command  over  all  the  power  and  all  the  charm  of  expression  which 
the  Greek  language  supplied ;  though  it  cannot  be  denied  thit  m 
some  respects  Sophocles  was  a  genius  of  a  lower  order.  He 
gained  the  highest  popularity  at  Athens,  and  succeeded  in  sop- 
planting  his  elder  rival  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  The 
Athenians  were  so  delighted  with  his  *^  Antigone,"  that  they  v^ 
pointed  him  one  of  the  ten  generals  who  accompanied  Feridies  in 
the  war  against  Samos,  b.  c.  440 ;  a  reward  quite  in  accordasoe 
with  the  feelings  of  the  Athenians,  however  strange  and  unsuit- 
able it  may  appear  to  us.  He  died  fall  of  years  and  glory,  hvt 
not  before  he  had  himself  experienced  the  mutability  of  the  puUio 
taste  in  the  growing  preference  given  to  Euripides,  who  died  s 
year  sooner,  but,  in  the  character  of  his  poetry,  belongs  entirely 
to  the  latest  period  of  the  life  of  Sophocles. 

The  Attic  drama  was  not  merely  an  entertainment  for  the  idle, 
or  a  study  of  the  lovers  of  literature  and  art,  but  was  applied  to 
moral,  religious,  and  sometimes  even  political  purposes.    AUuskmi 
to  living  persons  and  occurrences  of  the  day  were  by  no  metfs 
rare,  and  were  easily  introduced ;  but  such  things  were  generally 
intended  more  to  display  the  poet*s  ingenuity  than  to  produce  any 
practical  effect  on  his  audience,  or  to  influence  the  management  of 
public  affairs.    The  sphere  of  comedy,  on  the  other  hand,  Isj 
within  the  walks  of  daily  life,  and  its  main  business  was  with  thu 
immediate  present ;  for  there  was  not  a  class  of  persons  or  thingii 
which  could  engage  public  attention,  that  might  not  be  brought 
within  the  range  of  its  representations.    Another  kind  of  comio 
drama  was  called  the  satiric,  and  was  commonly  performed  as  • 
farce  after  a  tragedy ;  in  this  the  chorus  consisted  of  satyrs,   I^ 
was  totally  distinct  from  comedy.    All  these  theatrical  perform 
ances  were  connected  with  the  celebration  of  the  festivals  of 
Dionysus,  and  under  that  god*s  protection  the  comic  poets  eo- 
joyed  unbounded  freedom  and  license ;  no  objects  nor  persons,  not 
even  the  gods  themselves,  were  exempt  from  their  unsparing 
ridicule.     With  such  unlimited  power,  the  comic  poets  assailei^ 
every  kind  of  vice  and  folly,  provided  it  was  sufficiently  notorious 
tn  wQder  their  ridicule  intelligible.    Of  the  early  Attic  comedy 
M  no  specimens :  Aristophanes,  the  only  comic  poet  of 
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liiom  complete  works  have  come  down  to  us,  belongs  to  a  later 
period  than  that  of  which  we  are  now  treating ;  but  there  can  be 
DO  donbt  that  his  predecessors  were  as  unsparing  in  their  assaults, 
nd  18  unbridled  in  their  censure  and  animadversion,  as  Aristo- 
phues  himself.  The  influence  which  this  severe  censorship  exer- 
Qied  upon  public  men  and  measures,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
foj  alight ;  the  exhibition  was  designed  chiefly  for  amusement, 
nd  the  time  and  place  of  the  performance  of  comedy  were  not 
adtpted  for  serious  thoughts.  The  very  boldness  and  impunity  of 
tbe  poets,  in  fiict,  rendered  them  harmless.  In  b.c.  440,  a  law 
VII  ptssed  to  restrain  the  license  of  the  comic  poets,  but  it  did 
not  ronsin  in  force  more  than  two  or  three  years,  after  which  it 
VM  entirely  repealed,  and  no  similar  attempt  seems  to  have  been 
BMde  as  long  as  Athens  preserved  her  political  independence. 

Pericles,  in  his  public  life,  presented  little  that  could  give  scope 
to  attacks  from  the  comic  poets,  except  his  almost  unlimited 
power,  by  allusion  to  which  they  frequently  endeavoured  to  alarm 
tfe  people ;  but  his  private  life  ofiered  some  vulnerable  points,  by 
eipoaing  which  his  enemies  were  able  to  strike  more  dangerous 
Uoire  1^  him,  and  for  a  time  must  have  embittered  his  domestic 
^»pine8s.  His  superintendence  of  the  execution  of  public  works, 
lad  the  large  sums  of  money  which  for  that  purpose  passed  through 
\k  hands,  could  not  fail  to  excite  suspicion,  and  to  give  a  handle 
^  calumny.  The  first  blow  was  not  aimed  directly  at  himself, 
te  was  intended  to  wound  him  through  his  friend  Phidias,  who 
*ii  accused  of  having  embezzled  a  part  of  the  gold  which  be  had 
"BeetTed  from  the  treasury  to  use  in  the  colossal  statue  of  Athene 
ilfeady  mentioned.  This  charge,  however,  fell  to  the  ground, 
tlttough  a  contrivance  which  Pericles  had  suggested  in  the  coni- 
pontbn  of  the  statue,  for  the  golden  ornaments  had  been  fixed  in 
f^  a  manner  that  they  could  be  taken  off  without  doing  it  any 
^jury.  Accordingly,  when  Pericles  challenged  the  accusers  to 
▼eriiy  their  charge,  they  shrank  from  the  application  of  the  deci- 
"^▼e  test.  This  defeat,  however,  did  not  deter  them  from  makinjr 
***other  and  more  successful  attempt ;  they  accused  Phidias  of 
''tving  carved  his  own  portrait  and  that  of  Pericles  on  the  shield 
o»  the  goddess,  which  was  viewed  as  an  arrogant  intrusion  among 
^  objects  of  worship.  Phidias  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  died 
'^^re ;  and  the  informer  was  rewarded  with  certain  immunities, 
*fid  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  ten  generals. 

This  success  emboldened  the  enemies  of  Pericles  to  proceed ;  for 
^  must  have  seen  that,  afler  all,  it  was  not  difficult  to  inspire 
^  people  with  distrust  and  jealousy  of  its  powerful  leader ;  and 
^  now  began  their  manoeuvres  against  Aspasia,  in  whose  safety 
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Pericles  felt  as  much  concern  as  in  his  own.  She  had  loi^  it* 
tracted  public  attention,  no  less  by  her  personal  beautj  than  b} 
her  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  powers  and  female  gracefl,  ii 
which  probably  no  Athenian  woman  could  compete  with  her.  Ha 
influence  over  Pericles  furnished  the  comic  poets  with  an  in- 
exhaustible fund  of  ridicule,  and  his  enemies  with  a  ground  fbi 
serious  charges.  Another  handle  was  afforded  to  his  enemies  bj 
the  circumstance  that  the  most  independent  thinkers  of  the  age 
such  men  as  Anaxagoras,  Zeno,  Protagoras,  were  ever  welooaM 
guests  in  his  house.  Their  doctrines  were  certainly  yery  fk 
removed  from  the  vulgar  superstitions  of  the  multitude,  aw 
this  fact  gave  a  plausible  pretext  for  describing  the  circle  n 
which  they  moved  as  a  school  of  impiety.  Out  of  these  matemli 
a  criminal  prosecution  was  instituted  by  the  poet  Hennii^ 
agfdnst  Aspasia.  At  the  same  time  a  law  was  passed  against  per 
sons  denying  the  existence  of  the  gods,  which  was  aimed  imme 
diately  at  Anaxagoras,  and  indirectly  at  Pericles.  The  latter  wa 
likewise  called  upon  to  give  in  his  accounts  to  the  Prytanes,  ii 
order  that  they  might  be  submitted  to  a  trial ;  for  it  was  hope 
that  they  would  not  be  able  to  pass  a  rigorous  scrutiny,  and  tbt 
he  would  be  found  guilty  of  embezzlement,  or  some  other  moi 
general  offence  in  the  administration  of  the  public  funds.  But  a 
these  machinations  failed,  at  least  ofreaching  their  main  object  Tl 


ACTA  CIA 

Bast  of  Aspasia. 

CFrom  the  Vatican  Museum.^ 


issue  of  those  against  Anaxagoras  is  uncertain ;  according  to  son 
be  was  acquitted ;  while  others  state  that,  by  the  advice  of  Peride 
he  quitted  Athens  to  escape  condemnation.  The  cause  of  AsfOB 
was  pleaded  by  Pericles  himself  who  is  said  to  have  had  recour: 
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trm  to  tern  tnd  entreaties;  and  this  danger  also  was  averted. 
8iidi  ■  proof  of  his  eloquence,  and,  perhaps  bUU  more,  of  hU 
pswnil  infioence,  induced  his  enemies  to  drop  their  proceed- 
ing) igiinft  *''""H'''^  at  least  for  the  present,  and  to  wait  for  a 
ioer  oppurtunitj.  Ailer  these  storms,  Fericlea  recovered  his 
Icrmer  lugh  and  firm  position,  which  to  the  end  of  hia  life  was 
MTCT  igun  endangered,  except  by  one  transieot  gust  of  popular 
lUqiletniTe.  Ancient  historians  state  that  he  so  much  dreaded 
tkt  poastnlit;  of  being  obliged  to  account  for  the  public  money 
khid  expended,  that,  in  order  to  avert  the  danger,  he  kindled 
tte  war  which  put  an  end  to  the  thirty  years'  truce ;  but  there  are 
■Dgrmuidi  for  this  charge  beyond  the  mere  assertions  of  his  ene* 
iMi,  whioh  have  never  been  established  by  proof,  and  are  con- 
ndieted  most  enqiliatitially  by  Thucydides,  the  great  contem- 
fcmy  hiit(»iui. 


Two  Views  of  Uic  Aspia,  or  large  cj 


of  the  Wot  FtoBC  of  Temple  of  Athene,  at  Ae^liu. 
CHAPTER  XVm. 


The  peace  which  tenainated  die  Aeginetan  war*  had  shaken  the 
ascendanc;  of  Athens  on  the  continent  of  Greece ;  but  the  few 
jears  of  peace  down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Feloponneaian  war 
produced  ample  compenaatiou  bj  the  brilliant  admimstradon  and 
the  far-reaching  policj  of  Pericles.  The  completion  of  the  forti- 
fications of  Piraeus,  tJie  establishment  of  Thurii  in  aouthem  Italj. 
and  of  Amphipolis  in  Thrace,  the  successful  war  of  Pericles  agunit 
Samos, — sJl  these  events  tended  to  increase  the  long-chensbed 
jeabus;  of  Sparta  and  the  smaller  Grecian  states  i  and  the  hatred 
and  alarm  excited  by  tiie  formidable  power  of  Athens  became 
more  and  more  general.  We  will  not  here  inquire  into  the  mla- 
nal  causes  of  the  discord  which  pervades  the  whole  hist«rj  of  the 
Greek  states,  and  which  rendered  the  outbreak  of  that  unfortunate 
war  unavoidable,  but  shall  at  once  proceed  to  consider  its  iiiuae> 
diate  forerunners  and  its  beginnings.  Thucjdides,  the  moit 
Authentic,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  intelligent,  judge  of 
Greek  hittorj,  mentjona  two  causes,  the  Corinthian  war,  aud  the 
revolt  of  the  citj  of  Potidaea. 
Epidimniu  (llie  modem  Durazio),  a  colony  founded  on  the 
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cout  of  UlTricnin  hy  the  Corcjraeans  in  conjunction  with  Corin- 
thian tnd  other  Doric  settlers,  had  in  a  short  time  attained  con- 
adenble  prosperity,  but  had  afterwards  been  hard  pressed  and 
weakened  bj  the  Illjrian  Taulantians,  its  eastern  neighbours ;  and 
shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Feloponnesian  war,  it  was  dis- 
tracted bj  ciril  discord.  A  quarrel  between  the  popular  party 
ind  the  wealthy  aristocracy  (Dorians)  ended  in  the  victory  of  the 
fonner  and  the  expulsion  of  the  latter,  who  allied  themselves  with 
the  neighbouring  barbarians,  and  endeavoured  to  effect  their  re- 
ton  by  force  of  arms.  They  ravaged  the  territory  of  Epidamnus, 
and  pressed  the  town  so  closely,  that  the  Epidanmians  applied  to 
Goreyra,  their  metropolis,  to  act  as  mediators  between  themselves 
tnd  their  exiled  fellow-citizens,  and  to  assist  them  in  bringing  the 
war  with  the  barbarians  to  a  close.  But  the  Corcyraeans  not  lis- 
tening to  this  request,  the  Epidanmians  in  their  distress  consulted 
the  Grade  of  Delphi.  The  god  advised  them  to  surrender  their 
town  to  the  Corinthians,  and  to  choose  Corinthians  for  their  com- 
numders.  Corinth,  the  metropolis  of  Corcyra,  which,  according 
to  the  established  custom  of  the  Greeks,  had  taken  part  in  the 
^nmdation  of  Epidamnus,  now  promised  its  assistance  the  more 
icidilj,  as  an  opportunity  was  thus  offered  for  punishing  and 
curbing  Corcyra,  which  had  oflen  disregarded,  or  wholly  neglected, 
iti  duties  as  a  colony  towards  the  parent  city,  and  had  attained  a 
Prosperity  and  naval  power  which  seemed  to  be  dangerous  to  Co- 
rinth itsedf.  At  first,  Corinth  sent  settlers  and  a  garrison  consist- 
^  of  Corinthians,  Ambracians,  and  Leucadians,  who,  from  fear 
^  the  Corcyraean  fleet,  went  overland  through  the  territory  of 
ApoUonia,  which  was  likewise  a  Corinthian  colony.  As  soon  as 
^  GarcyTaeans  were  informed  of  this,  they  appeared  with  a  fieet 
^re  Epidamnus,  demanding  the  restoration  of  the  exiles,  and 
the  dismissal  of  the  Corinthian  garrison.  Compliance  being  re- 
"*f^  the  Corcyraeans,  joined  by  the  exiles  and  some  niyrians, 
'^  siege  to  the  town,  blockading  it  both  by  land  and  by  sea. 

^  Corinthians,  on  hearing  of  these  occurrences,  began  in  good 
^^est  to  make  preparations  to  relieve  their  citizens  and  friends. 
At  their  request,  new  settlers  repaired  to  Epidanmus ;  many  also 
tdvinoed  money  and  ships,  and  a  considerable  fleet  was  thus 
'lised,  consisting,  among  others,  of  ships  from  Megara,  from  some 
of  the  maritime  towns  of  Argolis,  from  Ambracia,  Leucadia,  and 
^hallenia.  Meantime,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fleet  from  setting 
*^  the  Corcyraeans  sent  envoys,  accompanied  by  others  from 
Sir  yon  and  Lacedaemon,  to  Corinth,  to  propose  that  the  Corin- 
^^^Wa  should  either  withdraw  their  people  from  Epidanmus,  or,  if 
^^y  pretended  to  any  right  in  the  colony,  should  refer  their  claims 
^  the  decision  of  some  neutral  state  or  of  the  Deb^iinfi  ot«lc\^.  '^^ 
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Corinthians  offered  to  consent  to  this  proposal^  on  condition  that 
the  Corcyraeans  should  in  the  mean  time  raise  the  si^e.  But  no 
decision  was  come  to,  and  the  peaceful  solution  of  the  question 
became  impossible ;  the  Corinthian  fleet  set  sail,  and  a  herald  wai 
sent  out  to  declare  war  against  Corcyra.  The  Corcyraeans  made 
one  more  attempt  to  deter  the  Corinthians  from  waging  war 
against  them,  but  to  no  purpose.  They,  too,  had  in  the  mean  time 
got  ready  a  fleet  of  eighty  ships,  while  that  of  Corinth  consisted 
of  only  seventy-fiye.  A  battle  was  fought  near  the  promontory  of 
Actium,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ambracian  gulf^  in  which  the  Cor- 
cyraeans gained  a  complete  victory ;  fifteen  Corinthian  ships  were 
destroyed,  and  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  hastily  returned  home. 
On  the  same  day,  Epidamnus  surrendered  to  the  besi^ers,  who^ 
acting  mercifully  towards  the  Corinthians  alone,  kept  them  in  ci^ 
tiyity,  while  they  sold  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  town  as 
slaves,  and  put  to  death  all  the  Greeks  who  had  been  taken  pri- 
soners in  the  battle,  except  the  Corinthians.  This  aflair  took  {Jaee 
in  B.  G.  434. 

After  this  victory  the  Corcyraeans  were  for  a  time  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  sea.  They  immediately  began  taking  vengeance 
upon  the  Corinthian  allies,  so  that  Corinth  thought  it  necessary 
to  send  a  fleet  and  an  army  to  Actium,  and  to  the  coasts  of  the 
country  of  the  Thesprotians,  for  their  protection.  The  CorinthiaoB 
were  at  the  same  time  making  every  eflbrt  to  provide  themselTea 
with  new  ships  for  the  continuation  of  the  war,  and  to  procure 
allies,  troops,  and  money.  Corcyra,  on  the  other  hand,  resorted, 
for  assistance  to  Athens.  Its  envoys  there  met  others  who  had 
been  sent  from  Corinth  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  an  allianoe 
between  Athens  and  Corcyra,  the  two  most  powerful  maritimA 
states  of  Greece.  *^  You  must  not,"  said  the  Corinthian  envoy, 
**  interfere  in  our  disputes  with  our  colonies,  which  have  n^lected 
their  duties  and  are  ungrateful.  It  is  unlawful  for  you  to  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  Corcyra,  because  you  are  bound  by  treaty  to 
Corinth,  and  it  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  that  treaty  to  afibrd  assisfc- 
ance  to  the  states  not  comprised  in  it,  against  those  who  are, 
and  to  become  our  enemies  instead  of  remaining  our  friends. 
Corinth  has  not  deserved  this  of  you ;  remember  our  neutrality 
during  the  Samian  war,  and  allow  us  now  to  reduce  to  obedience 
and  chastise  our  rebellious  allies  in  the  same  manner  as  we  allowed 
JWL  to  act  towards  yours,  preventing  even  the  other  Feloponnesians 
from  interfering  in  your  private  disputes  with  the  states  subject  to 

**  The  &ot  that  we  have  been  a  party  neither  to  that  treaty  oi 
mice  nor  to  any  other,"  replied  the  representative  of  Corcyra,  "if 
9-  verj  retfOD  why  you  should  not  refuse  us  your  assistance.   We 
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desire  to  be  independent,  and  not  to  be  always  subject  to  a  state, 
wbieh,  though  it  is  the  founder  of  our  own  city,  has  ahready  been 
outstripped  by  us  in  maritime  power.  The  state  which,  next  to 
your  own,  is  the  most  powerful  at  sea,  offers  you  its  alliance : 
accept  it,  and  consider  how  conveniently  Corcyra  is  situated  for 
those  who  sail  to  Italy  or  Sicily,  how  safely  we  can  guide  you,  and 
how  effectually  we  can  prevent  your  enemies  from  opposing  your 
enterprises  in  the  western  seas.  Examine  well  the  importance  of 
tn  alliance  between  the  two  most  powerful  maritime  states  in 
Greece." 

Such  were  the  argimients  advanced  by  the  envoys.  The  Atheni- 
tai  held  two  assemblies,  the  first  of  which  was  favourably  disposed 
towards  the  Corinthians ;  but  in  the  second,  the  Athenians,  though 
tkejdid  not  decree  war  against  Corinth,  yet  concluded  a  defensive 
dlimee  with  Corcyra  for  the  mutual  protection  of  their  territories, 
in  eaae  dther  of  them  should  be  attacked.  The  enticing  prospect 
of  giining  a  footing  in  distant  Sicily,  and  of  extending  their  mari- 
tioe  dominion,  and  at  the  same  time  the  fear  lest  Corcyra  should 
ibia  alliances  with  other  states,  were  the  chief  reasons  which  led 
^Bn  to  take  this  step,  which  was  in  reality  a  declaration  that  they 
^  not  consider  themselves  bound  by  the  treaty,  for  the  appear- 
ttoeof  neutrality  was  very  soon  gone.  But,  independently  of  the 
Hies  founded  upon  an  alliance  with  Corcyra,  die  war-party  at 
^AaUj  whose  restlessness  and  insatiable  ambition  had  kept  the 
1^  almost  uninterruptedly  engaged  in  military  undertakings 
ever  lince  the  Persian  wars,  was  now  anxious  to  provoke  a  war  the 
^OQseqnences  of  which  could  not  be  foreseen,  and  which  the  peace- 
^  portion  of  the  people  dreaded  as  much  as,  after  many  years  of 
*>flbing  and  distress,  it  detested  it. 

h,  accordance  with  the  defensive  alliance  thus  concluded,  the 
^Aeaians  sent  ten  galleys  to  Corcjrra,  with  orders  not  to  engage 
^  tay  action  unless  the  territory  of  Corcyra  should  be  attacked. 
^  Corinthians,  on  the  other  hand,  sailed  out  with  a  fleet  of  150 
'^M)  including  those  of  their  above-mentioned  allies,  and  an- 
^Mired  at  Cheimerium,  a  port  and  promontory  on  the  Thesprotian 
^I'ut  The  Corcyraean  fleet  of  110  ships  took  its  station  near 
^ylwta,  a  group  of  islands  between  the  mainland  and  the  southern 
P^t  of  Corcyra.  Their  land  army  and  1000  Zacynthians  were 
^^Mssmped  on  the  promontory  of  Leucimne ;  and  some  barbarian 
^"^^  allied  with  ihe  Corinthians,  were  stationed  on  the  opposite 
^^^^  of  the  mainland.  Having  completed  their  preparations,  the 
C^thians  sailed  by  night  from  Cheimerium  towards  the  north, 
^  at  daybreak  perceived  the  Corcyraean  fleet  approaching.  The 
"'^  were  drawn  up  in  battle-array,  and  a  naval  engagement 
^DBOed,  whichy  in  r^;ird  to  the  number  of  slupa  engaged  \iiV^it«& 
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the  greatest  in  which  Greeks  had  ever  been  arrayed  agidnst  Greeb. 
The  ships  approached  one  another  very  closely,  and  the  heayy-anned 
troops  fought  as  though  it  had  been  a  land-fight.     The  left  wing  of 
the  Corcyraeans  put  the  right  wing  of  the  Corinthians  to  flight, 
and  pursuing  it  with  twenty  ships  as  far  as  the  coast  of  the  main- 
land, disembarked,  and  plundered  and  burnt  the  enemy*8  tents.  In 
the  mean  time  the  left  wing  of  the  Corinthians  was  yictorious,  and 
the  Athenians,  who  had  hitherto  taken  no  part  in  the  contest,  were 
now  prevailed  upon  by  the  flight  of  their  allies  to  abandon  their 
neutrality.    The  Corinthians  pursued  their  enemies  as  far  as  the 
coast,  and  having  secured  their  wrecks  and  the  slain,  were  pre- 
paring for  a  fresh  attack  upon  the  Corcyraean  ships,  which  liad 
reassembled,  when  suddenly  they  observed  twenty  Athenian  ships 
approaching.    These  the  Athenians  had  sent  as  a  reinforcement  to 
join  the  ten  which  had  been  previously  despatched.    The  Corinthi- 
ans, suspecting  that  there  were  more  galleys  than  the  twenty  which 
they  saw,  immediately  rowed  back.     The  cause  of  this  sudden 
retreat  did  not  become  apparent  to  the  Corcyraeans  till  after- 
wards, and  as  .the  night  was  setting  in  they  also  withdrew  to  Leu- 
cimne,  whither  the  Athenian  ships  likewise  repaired.    On  the 
following  morning  the  thirty  Athenian  galleys,  united  with  those 
of  the  Corcyraeans,    sailed  to   Sybota,   to  challenge  the  fleet 
stationed  there  to  a  fresh  engagement.   The  Corinthians,  howerer, 
felt  too  weak  to  accept  the  challenge ;  and  although  they  were 
drawn  up  in  battle-array,  yet,  after  having  communicated  with  the 
Athenians  through  a  herald  and  charged  them  with  having  violated 
the  peace,  they  withdrew,  and  after  erecting  a  trophy  on  the 
coast,  sailed  homewards.     On  their  way,  they  took  Anactorium,  a. 
town  belonging  to  them  in  common  with  the  Corcyraeans,  and 
established  Corinthian  settlers  in  it.    Eight  hundred  of  the  Cor- 
cyraean prisoners,  who  were  slaves,  were  sold ;  while  250  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  wealthy  were  kept  as  captives  and  treated 
with  great  consideration,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  use  their  in- 
fluence at  Corcyra  to  form  a  party  favourable  to  Corinth.  Although 
the  Corcyraeans  had  lost  70  ships,  and  more  than  1000  men  taken 
prisoners,  yet  they  likewise  erected  a  trophy,  on  the  ground  that 
they  had  destroyed  30  of  the  enemy^s  ships,  and  had  recovered 
their  wrecks  and  slain,  and  that  the 'Corinthians  had  retreated 
before  the  Athenians,  and  declined  a  battle  on  the  following  day. 
This  battle,  which  was  fought  in  b.  c.  432,  is  described  by 
Thucydides  as  the  first  occasion  of  the  war  between  Corinth  and 
Athens.    Other  circumstances,  which  gave  rise  to  the  general 
war,  and  were  at  the  same  time  a  continuation  of  the  hostilities 
against  Corinth,  occurred  in  the  peninsula  of  Chalcidice,  imme- 
dHuelf  after  the  battle  of  Sybota.    The  Athenians  were  involved 
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in  a  war  with  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia,  the  son  of  Alexander, 
who  during  the  Persian  wars  had  acted  the  part  of  a  friend  towards 
Greece.  They  were  supported  by  the  king's  brother  Philip.  Per- 
diccas negotiated  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  allied  himself  with  the 
GorinthianSf-and  endeavoured  in  every  possible  way  to  induce  the 
towns  of  Ghalcidiee  and  Thrac^  which  were  tributary  to,  and 
allied  with  Athens,  to  revolt.  The  Athenians,  dreading  the  re- 
venge of  the  Gorinthians,  who  were  now  their  avowed  enemies, 
tried  to  get  the  start  of  them,  and  required  the  Potidaeans,  a 
Corinthian  cdony  in  Pallene,  tributary  to  Athens,  to  pull  down 
their  southern  fortifications,  to  give  hostages,  to  dismiss  the 
Corinthian  magistrates,  and  to  receive  no  more  in  future.  At 
the  same  time  they  instructed  the  fleet  of  thirty  ships  which  was 
then  setting  out  against  Macedonia,  under  the  command  of  Arche- 
stratus,  to  enforce  the  execution  of  these  orders,  the  revocation  of 
which  the  Potidaeans  vainly  sought  to  obtain  by  sending  ambas- 
sadors to  Athens.  The  Spartans,  however,  having  promised  that, 
if  Potidaea  should  be  attacked,  a  Peloponnesian  army  would  march 
into  Attica,  the  Potidaeans  were  emboldened  openly  to  assert  their 
independence  before  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  in  b.  c.  432, 
and  their  example  was  followed  by  many  of  the  Chalcidian  and 
Bottiaean  towns.  The  Chalcidians  on  the  coast  were  persuaded 
by  Perdiccas  to  demolish  their  towns,  to  transfer  their  habitation 
to  Olynthus,  and  there  to  concentrate  their  strength  so  long  as 
the  war  should  last.  Meanwhile  the  Athenian  fleet  arrived ;  but 
finding  that  the  towns  had  already  revolted,  and  seeing  that  its 
finrce  was  too  small  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  the  insurgents,  it 
proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Macedonia  and  there  commenced  hos- 
tilities against  Perdiccas. 

'■  To  support  Potidaea,  the  Corinthians  sent  1000  men  under  the 
command  of  Aristeus,  the  son  of  Adeimantus;  and  when  the 
Athenians  heard  of  this,  they  despatched  a  second  licet  of  40 
galleys  and  2000  heavy-armed  men  under  the  command  of  Callias. 
They  first  sailed  up  the  Thermaean  Gulf,  and  found  their  country- 
men engaged  in  the  siege  of  Pydna;  but  both  armies  soon  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  Perdiccas,  in  order  to  combine  their  ope- 
rations against  Aristeus.  Reinforced  by  many  allies,  they  now 
proceeded  by  land  towards  Potidaea.  Aristeus  was  waiting  for 
them  on  the  isthmus  near  Olynthus,  and  Perdiccas,  who  had  for- 
gotten his  treaty  with  the  Athenians  directly  they  had  turned 
their  backs,  conmianded  the  cavalry.  The  plan  of  Aristeus  was 
to  place  the  Athenians  between  two  fires,  and  to  attack  them  in 
the  rear  as  soon  as  they  should  have  commenced  the  engagement 
with  him.  But  in  order  to  prevent  a  sally  being  made  from 
Olynthu^  CdDias  sent  a  detachment  thither,  and  wyOql  \a&  t^- 
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maining  forces  attacked  Aristens.  The  wing  of  the  army  which 
the  latter  commanded  in  person  was  Tictorious  over  the  divisioo 
opposed  to  it,  which  he  pursued  to  a  great  distance ;  but  the  rest 
of  his  forces  were  completely  routed  by  the  Athenians,  and  the 
Peloponnesians  and  Potidaeans  fled  into  the  town.  When  Aristeufl 
returned  from  the  pursuit  and  ^und  his  army  defeated,  he  thought 
it  best  to  force  his  way  into  rotidaea,  and  in  this  he  succeeded. 
In  this  battle,  fought  b.  c.  432,  the  Athenians  lost  150  men  aod 
their  general  Callias,  while  the  enemy  had  about  300  slain. 

After  this  victory  the  Athenians  commenced  the  circnmval- 
lation  of  Potidaea,  by  carrying  a  wall  across  the  isthmus  on  the 
side  of  Olynthus ;  on  the  southern  side,  towards  Pallene,  no  n* 
milar  work  was  undertaken,  until  a  fresh  reinforcement  of  1600 
heavy-armed  men  arrived  from  Athens,  under  the  command  of 
Phormio,  who  completed  the  blockade  by  land  and  by  sea. 

The  Corinthians  now  no  longer  hesitated,  seeing  that  there  wu 
little  hope  of  delivering  their  colony  and  the  Pelc^nnesuDB 
blockaded  in  it.  In  their  desire  to  see  matters  decided,  thej 
were  supported  by  the  Spartans,  who  summoned  a  meeting  of  the 
confederates  to  Sparta,  to  which  all  states  which  thought  them- 
selves wronged  by  the  Athenians  were  invited  to  send  depaties. 
Most  of  these  deputies  brought  forward  their  complaints  openly, 
but  some,  like  the  Aeginetans,  acted  in  an  underhand  way,  em- 
ploying agents  who  made  insinuations  rather  than  straightforwiid 
charges.  The  speeches  of  all  the  deputies  breathed  hatred  against 
Athens  and  her  ambitious  proceedings.  The  M^arians  also  bit- 
terly complained  of  their  powerful  neighbour,  saying  that  their 
commerce  was  paralysed,  and  that  Athens,  by  a  fonnal  enactment, 
had  blocked  up  their  ports  and  markets.* 

The  Corinthians,  being  the  party  most  grievously  ofifended, 
epoke  last,  and  their  envoy's  words  were  earnest  and  impressive. 
Thucydides  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Corinthian  a  masterly  de- 
scription and  comparison  of  the  characters  of  the  Spartans  and 
Athenians.  The  orator  strove  to  stir  up  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
energetic  action  and  incessant  watchfulness  against  a  people  whose 
natural  disposition  was  neither  to  keep  peace  itself^  nor  to  allov 
others  to  enjoy  it ;  which  was  never  reduced  to  despair  by  any 
loss  it  might  sustain,  nor  satisfied  with  what  it  actually  posaeaaed, 
but  with  restless  activity  kept  hurrying  on  to  its  future  destinies. 

It  happened  that  Athenian  envoys,  who  had  been  sent  on  other 
buaineas,  were  at  this  time  at  Sparta.  They  obtained  permiaaioo 
to  represent  the  interests  of  Athens  in  the  aasembly,  where  the 

*  Tie  Imw  here  alhided  to  wu  pastied  in  b.  c.  4S8,  on  the  prapoaal  of 
^  '        (Thwy±  1 67, 189.  \  VluU  Perkt  Wi.^ 
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speaker  set  foith  what  Athens  had  done  for  the  good  of  all  Grreece, 
explained  the  natural  development  of  the  confederacy  and  supre- 
macy of  Athens,  and  with  eloquent  arguments  urged  the  necessity 
of  compelling  the  submission  of  her  refractory  subjects  and  allies; 
in  conclusion^  he  seriously  cautioned  Sparta  against  the  passionate 
demands  and  instigations  of  her  allies,  as  well  as  against  any  rash 
breach  of  the  peace. 

The  assembly  then  deliberated :  most  voices  were  for  the  instant 
declaration  of  war.  But  Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  an  intelli- 
gent and  moderate  man,  dissuaded  his  countrymen  from  imme- 
diately yentoring  upon  war.  As  a  true  Spartan,  he  advised 
them  to  be  slow  and  cautious,  and  to  try  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  Athens  by  means  of  negotiations  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  declared  that  it  was  due  to  the  position  and  honour  of 
Sparta  to  prepare  for  the  eventuality  of  a  war.  This  moderate 
counsel  was  neutralised  by  the  brief  but  energetic  call  of  the  ephor 
Sthenelaidas  to  take  immediate  vengeance  upon  Athens.  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  address,  he  put  the  question  to  the  vote* ;  and 
war  was  decreed,  b.  c.  432.  The  resolution  was  at  once  com- 
municated to  the  envoys  of  the  confederates,  and  the  assembly 
broke  up. 

But  flJthough  the  war  had  been  decreed  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who  almost  against  their  own  will  were  driven  to  take  this  step  in 
consequence  of  the  power  of  Athens  becoming  daily  more  threat- 
ening, yet  their  preparations  were  made  in  the  usual  cautious  way. 
The  Delphic  oracle,  when  consulted,  approved  of  the  war,  provided 
that  it  was  carried  on  with  vigour,  and  promised  the  aid  of  the  god. 
A  second  congress  of  the  allies  was  then  held,  and  the  Spartans 
agiun  put  the  question  of  war  and  peace  to  the  vote.  The  majority 
again  declared  for  war.  But  it  took  a  long  time  to  complete  the 
preparations  both  at  Sparta  and  in  the  other  Feloponnesian  towns, 
and  a  whole  year  passed  away  before  they  were  ready  for  the  first 
invasion  of  Attica. 

Even  then  the  Spartans  were  anxious  to  justify  the  war  in  the 
eyes  of  Athens  and  of  Greece,  and  for  this  purpose  they  despatched 
envoys  to  Athens  to  make  demands  with  which  it  was  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  Athenians  to  comply.  Thus 
they  demanded  atonement  for  the  crime  of  Cylonf,  ostensibly  to 
propitiate  the  goddess  Athene,  but  in  reality  to  obtain  the  banish- 
ment of  Pericles,  who  by  his  mother*s  side  was  connected  with  the 
accursed  family  of  the  Alcmaeonids.  The  Athenians  retorted  by 
requiring  the  Spartans  to  expiate  the  pollution  with  which  they 
had  profaned  the  sanctuary  of  Taenarus,  by  dragging  from  it  some 

•  The  Spartans  voted  Ben,  not  >('n<J>«.    (Thucyd.  L  87.) 
f  Compare  above,  p.  11 
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Helots  who  had  taken  refuge  there,  and  then  putting  them  to 
death.  The  Athenians  further  demanded  that  the  Spartans  should 
atone  for  the  murder  of  Pausanias,  committed  in  the  temple  of 
Athene  Chalcioecos.* 

In  this  manner,  things  long  past  and  forgotten  were  brought 
forward  by  both  parties,  in  order  that  they  might  have  on  thdr 
side,  at  all  events,  the  appearance  of  justice  and  necessity  in 
breaking  the  thirty  years*  peace,  and  recommencing  hostilities. 
The  more  substantial  demands  of  the  Spartans,  however,  were 
these :  that  the  Athenians  should  raise  the  siege  of  Potidaea;  de- 
clare Aegina  independent ;  and  abc^ish  the  decree  against  Megan, 
a  point  on  which  they  laid  particular  stress.  The  last  embassy 
that  came  from  Sparta  finally  declared,  that  the  Spartans  wished 
for  peace,  and  that  it  would  not  be  broken  if  Athens  would  grant 
independence  to  the  other  Greeks.  The  Athenians  held  an  assem- 
bly for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  final  answer.  The  orators  were  of 
different  opinions,  and  no  decision  was  come  to,  until  at  length 
Pericles,  in  a  speech  of  great  persuasive  power,  showed  that  the 
war  was  unavoidable,  and  pointed  out  the  manifold  advantages  of 
the  Athenian  navy  as  contrasted  with  the  poor  land  forces  of 
Sparta.  He  accordingly  prevailed  upon  the  assembly  to  declare  to 
the  Spartan  envoys,  that  the  Athenians  were  still  willing  to  refer 
their  differences  to  an  impartial  judgment,  but  would  hold  them' 
selves  in  readiness  to  repel  any  attack.  The  envoys  returned 
home,  and  no  further  negotiations  were  attempted. 

Many  of  his  contemporaries,  who  ought  to  have  known  better, 
regarded.  Pericles  as  the  sole,  or  at  least  as  the  main,  cause  of  the 
war ;  and  the  contemptible  and  impure  motives  attributed  to  bim 
by  Ephorus  (in  Diodorus),  Plutarch,  and  others,  were  certainly 
not  talked  of  by  the  idle  and  gossiping  people  alone,  bat  were 
readily  assumed  by  the  more  enlightened  enemies  and  detractors 
of  the  great  statesman.  All  such  scandal,  however,  is  more  than 
refuted  by  the  silence  of  Thucydides,  who  relates  the  events  of  the 
period  critically  and  with  undoubted  impartiality,  nowhere  sparing 
or  concealing  the  weakness  and  faults  of  his  fellow-citizens.  In 
his  work  we  find  none  of  the  fanciful  stories  so  scandalous  anec- 
dotes with  which  the  comic  writers  and  moralising  historians 
regaled  their  readers. 

Even  before  the  general  war  commenced,  and  while  the  prepara- 
tions for  it  were  yet  going  on,  *  he  Thebans  suddenly  began  hos- 
tilities by  an  attack  upon  the  neighbouring  town  of  Plataeae.  This 
event  occurred  in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  431,  the  first  year  of  the  war, 
the  fifteenth  after  the  peace  of  Pericles,  and  about  six  months  after 

•  See  above,  p.  223. 
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ihe  battle  of  Fotidaea.*    Flataeae,  which  was  allied  with  Athens, 
lid  not  belong  to  the  confederacy  of  the  Boeotian  towns,  and  was 
ilwajB  at  enmity  with  Thebes.    The  Thebans,  therefore,  gladly 
Moepted  the  invitation  of  a  party  at  Flataeae,  which  hoped  with 
thdr  assistance  to  gain  the  ascendancy ;  and  in  the  dead  of  night, 
Bitaeae  was  surprised  by  a  body  of  300  Thebans.    But  instead  of 
broiking  into  the  unprotected  houses  of  the  citizens,   as  their 
^lataean  guides  advised,  and  of  thus  completing  the  conquest  at 
once,  they  halted  in  the  market-place,  and  endeavoured  by  nego- 
tiitions  to  induce  the  townspeople  to  surrender.    During  the  first 
ilann,  the  Flataeans,  not  knowing  the  number  of  the  invaders, 
woe  prevailed  upon  to  enter  into  a  parley  with  them ;  but  as 
soon  as  they  discovered  the  fewness  of  the  enemy,  they  resolved 
to  attack  them.    They  opened  passages  through  the  walls  of  their 
lioiueB,  and  thus,  imseen  by  the  Thebans,  assembled  in  consider- 
^  numbers.    Having  barricaded  the  streets  and  closed  the 
ptes,  they  fell  upon  the  enemy  a  little  before  daybreak.    The 
^Sfbiess  of  the  night  was  in  their  favour ;  the  Thebans  at  first 
''"■de  a  vigorous  defence,  but  as  stones  and  tiles  also  were  showered 
^^Km  them  from  the  roofs,  they  began  to  disperse  through  the 
■trects,  which  were  unknown  to  them,  and  had  just  been  deluged 
V  a  heavy  shower  of  rain.    The  greater  part  at  length  rushed 
*^iigh  the  gate  of  a  large  building,  which  they  believed  to  be  a 
&^  of  the  city,  and  were  there  taken  prisoners.    When  the  main 
^y  of  the  lliebans,  which  was  on  its  way  to  reinforce  the  300, 
'received  intelligence  of  their  misfortune,  it  hastened  its  march ; 
Iwit  the  river  Asopus,  which  crossed  the  road,  having  been  swollen 
b^  the  recent  rain,  delayed  it  so  long,  that  when  it  arrived  the 
struggle  at  Flataeae  was  over.f    The  Thebans  now  tried  to  seize 
18  many  of  the  Flataeans  as  they  could  find  without  the  walls,  in- 
ending  to  keep  them  as  hostages  for  their  own  prisoners.    The 
i^ataeans,  however,  threatened  to  kill  the  prisoners  unless  the 
thebans  quitted  their  territory.    The  latter  then  withdrew ;  and 
he  Flataeans,  having  first  removed  all  their  moveable  property 
rom  the  country  into  the  town,  put  to  death  all  the  prisoners, 
mounting  to  180,  contrary  to  a  promise  they  had  made  to  the  de- 
arting  Thebans.     The  Athenians  were  unable  to  prevent  this 
fttastrophe,  although  they  had  received  immediate  intelligence  of 

*  We  may  here  observe,  that  in  relating  the  historv  of  the  Peloponnesian 
ar,  so  far  as  it  is  contained  in  Thucydides,  we  shall  adopt  his  division  of 
le  years  of  the  war  into  summer  and  winter.  Diodonis  reckons  according 
>  Olympiads  and  the  years  of  the  Athenian  archons.  The  political  year  uf 
16  Athenians  began  with  the  change  of  the  archons,  which  took  place  at 
le  new  moon  after  the  summer  solstice.  (Comp.  'fhucyd.  v.  20.) 
t  Tlie  distance  between  Thebes  and  Flataeae  was  70  stadia,  not  q^\.v 
English  miles. 
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the  attempt  upon  Plataeae ;  for  the  distance  between  the  two  dtiefl 
was  so  great,  that  the  messengers  arrived  too  late.  All  that  thej 
could  do,  therefore,  was  to  provide  the  allied  town  with  a  military 
force  and  supplies,  and  transport  to  Athens  all  persons  who  were 
unfit  for  service  in  a  siege. 

After  this  event,  the  preparations  for  the  war  were  carried  on 
most  vigorously,  and  the  allies  of  both  parties  were  called  upon  in 
good  earnest  to  get  their  contingents  ready.  All  displayed  great 
activity,  and  were  anxiously  waiting  for  the  result ;  but  gloomy 
apprehensions  of  an  approaching  period  of  misfortune  were  generally 
entertained.  The  sympathies  of  most  of  the  continental  (jredu 
were  enlisted  in  favour  of  Sparta,  for  the  Spartans  from  the  be- 
ginning declared  themselves  the  champions  of  the  independence 
of  all  the  Greeks  who  thought  themselves  injured  in  any  way  by 
the  Athenians.  But  the  fear  excited  by  the  approaching  contest 
was  so  general  and  so  great,  that  all  persons  paid  more  than  com- 
mon attention  to  prophecies,  oracles,  and  natural  phenomena,  aoch 
as  earthquakes  and  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  imagined 
they  heard  everywhere  the  voice  of  the  angry  gods. 

The  allies  of  Sparta  included  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus,  except 
Argos,  which  remained  neutral ;  this  was  the  case  at  first  with 
Achaia  also,  but  the  Achaean  Pellene,  at  the  conmiencement  of  the 
war,  and  subsequently  the  rest  of  Achaia,  sided  with  Sparta. 
Beyond  the  Isthmus,  she  was  supported  by  Megara,  Phocis,  Locrtfi 
Boeotia,  Ambracia,  Leucas,  and  Anactorium.  Ships  were  fnr* 
nished  by  Megara,  Sicyon,  Pellene,  £lis,  and  Leucas;  fioeotift, 
Phocis,  and  Locris  supplied  cavalry,  and  the  rest  infantry.  The 
Spartans  courted  the  friendship  even  of  barbarian  chie&,  especially 
of  the  king  of  Persia,  and  also  called  upon  their  Doric  kinsmen  ia 
Sicily  and  Italy,  with  whose  assistance  they  hoped  to  increase  their 
fleet  to  500  sail.  Their  land  force  could  be  raised  to  the  number 
of  60,000  men. 

The  allies  of  the  Athenians  were  the  Chians,  Lesbians,  Plataeaiw» 
the  Messenians  of  Naupactus,  the  greater  part  of  Acamania,  the 
Zacynthians,  and  the  Corcyraeans.  The  following  countries  were 
tributary  *  to  them :  Caria  with  its  towns  on  the  sea  coast,  Doris 
(contiguous  to  Caria),  Ionia,  the  Hellespont,  the  coast  of  Thrace, 
all  the  islands  between  Peloponnesus  and  Crete,  and  the  Cyclades 
with  the  exception  of  Melos  and  Thera.  To  the  forces  obtained 
from  these  must  be  added  Thessalian  horsemen  from  Larissa, 
Pharsalus,  and  other  towns.  The  yearly  tribute,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Pericles,  amounted  to  600  talents,  while  the  public 
treasury  contained  6000,  independently  of  the  treasures  of  the 
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teaplo.  The  flwt  consisted  of  300  triremes  manned  bj  at  least 
j|0<IIO0  marines  and  rowers ;  the  land  armj  amouotcd  to  13,000 
tovj-anned,  besides  16,000  men  who  were  employed  in  the  de- 
fbu  of  the  fbrtilicatiaoH  of  the  city  and  harbours,  exclusive  of 
Ibe  ganiBons  stationed  in  various  fortified  places.  Ships  wero 
Amudied  bj  the  Chians,  Lesbians,  and  Corejraeans ;  the  others 
pud  their  contjngenti  in  troops  and  money. 

Thearmj  of  the  Peioponnesian  confederates  having  asscmbluil 
H  Ibe  Isthmns  of  Corintb,  liing  Archidamus  put  himself  at  its 
ludj  but  before  he  began  his  march  he  sent  Melesippus  to  Athens 
toKeirhether  the  approach  of  the  enemy  had  produced  any  change 
a  the  minds  of  the  Athenians  ;  but  they  had  long  before  dcter- 
•lined,  by  the  sdvice  of  Pericles,  not  to  enter  into  any  negotiations, 
as  to  listen  to  any  herald.  Accordingly  Melesippus  was  escorted 
ixk  to  the  frontier  without  having  obtained  a  hearing.  On  part- 
log  Irom  his  conductors  he  exclaimed,  "Tliis  duy  will  be  the  be- 
ting of  great  evils  to  Greece." 


Picsenc  State  of  me  Fartbei.on, 


Coins  of  Plataeac. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

FKOM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  PBLOPONNESIAN   WAR  TO  THE 

END   OF  THE  THIRD   YEAR. 

After  the  return  of  Melesippus,  Archidamus  with  the  united  army 
set  forward  on  his  march  * ;  but  he  advanced  slowly,  still  hoping 
that  the  Athenians  would  avoid  coming  into  conflict  with  him.  Ac- 
cordingly he  did  not  proceed  straight  towards  Athens,  as  his  army 
would  have  wished,  but  marching  through  Megaris  into  the  northern 
districts  of  Attica,  he  halted  near  Oenoe,  a  frontier  fortress,  which 
had  been  garrisoned.  Archidamus  laid  siege  to  it,  but  all  his 
efforts  to  take  it  were  fruitless.  His  men  began  to  murmur,  and 
even  charged  him  with  partiality  and  with  being  bribed ;  bat,  in 
spite  of  this,  he  adhered  for  some  time  to  his  plan  of  action.  The 
Athenians  were  thus  enabled  to  follow  the  advice  of  Pericles  to 
remove  with  their  property  from  the  northern  part  of  Attica  to 
the  city.  They  did  so,  however,  with  reluctance ;  for  they  had 
from  early  times  been  fond  of  a  country  life,  and  it  was  only  on 
the  most  pressing  entreaties  of  Pericles  that  they  made  up  tiieir 
minds  to  abandon  their  farms,  to  transport  their  sheep  and  beasts 
of  burden  to  Euboea  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  and,  with  their 
wives,  children,  and  furniture,  to  protect  themselves  behind  the 
walls  of  the  city  which  had  scarcely  room  to  receive  them  all 
With  the  exception  of  the  acropolis  and  some  temples,  every  pbce 
was  occupied  by  the  emigrants,  many  of  whom  erected  habitations 
for  themselves  by  the  sides  of  the  long  walls. 

At  length,  finding  that  his  attempts  upon  Oenofe*  were  useless, 
Archidamus  abandoned  the  undertaking  in  the  middle  of  the 
summer,  about  eighty  days  afler  the  attack  made  u|>on  Plataeae. 
He  turned  westward,  ravaged  Eleusis  and  the  Thriasian  plain, 
and  routed  the  Athenian  cavalry.  He  then  proceeded  eastward 
as  far  as  Acharnae,  the  largest  demos  of  Attica,  about  seven  miles 
north  of  Athens,  and,  having  encamped  there,  made  several  ra- 

•  Two  thirds  of  the  contingents  went  with  him ;  the  whole  army  con- 
Risted  of  60,000  men.  Others  calculated  it  at  100,000.  (Thucyd.  ii.  47. ;  Plut. 
^erkl.  38,',  Scho).  on  Soph.  Oed.  Col.  ^Ti.) 
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aging  excursions.    Hh  object  was  to  draw  the  Athenians  out  to 
.  battle  in  the  open  field,  and  for  this  reason  he  made  no  attack 
ipon  the  city  itself.    The  Athenians,  who  until  then  had  remained 
[uiet,  seeing  the  Peloponnesian  army  so  near  their  own  city,  im- 
Mitientlj  demanded  to  be  led  out  to  battle ;  the  3000  heavy-armed, 
irho  formed  the  contingent  of  Acharnae,  especially  burned  to  take 
reyenge  for  the  devastation  of  their  fields.    But  Pericles  remained 
immoveable,  steadily  refusing  to  risk  everything  upon  the  issue  of 
a  battle,  and  heeding  neither  the  clamour  of  his  opponents  nor  the 
taunts  of  the  comic  poets.    He  prevented  the  meeting  of  the  as- 
Bembly,  that  the  Athenians  might  not  adopt  a  rash  and  pernicious 
resolution,  which  might  compel  him  against  his  own  will  to  engage 
in  a  decisive  struggle.    The  first  object  of  his  care  was  the  safety 
of  the  city  itself,  and  the  protection  of  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, by  sending  out  from  time  to  time  squadrons  of  horse.     On 
OQe  occasion,  the  Thessalian  cavalry  had  a  hard  fight  with  the 
Boeotian  horse,   but  was  obliged  to  retreat  with  some  loss,   as 
t  detachment  of  heavy-armed  infantry  came  to  succour   the 
Boeotians. 

Archidamus,  having  waited  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  vain 
hope  that  the  Athenian  army  would  come  forth  and  give  battle,  at 
Ii8t  quitted  his  encampment,  and  marched  into  the  north-eastern 
part  of  Attica,  laying  waste  the  country  as  he  proceeded.  He 
then  entered  the  territory  of  Oropos,  returned  home  by  way  of 
Boeotia,  and  disbanded  his  army. 

In  the  mean  time  an  Athenian  fleet  of  100  galleys,  with  1000 
(nen-at-arms  and  400  bowmen  on  board,  had  set  sail  to  retaliate 
ipon  Peloponnesus.  They  were  joined  by  50  Corcyraean  and 
lome  other  ships.  After  ravaging  several  parts  of  the  coast,  they 
anded  at  Methone,  in  Laconia,  which  was  fortified,  but  had  no 
;arrison.  There  Brasidas  achieved  his  first  feat  in  arms.  He  hap- 
lened  to  be  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood,  commanding  a  small 
lody  of  troops ;  with  only  100  heavy-armed,  he  cut  his  way  through 
he  besieging  army  with  the  loss  of  a  few  men,  threw  himself  into 
be  town,  and  kept  possession  of  it.  The  Athenian  fleet  continued 
:s  course  towards  Elis,  and  captured  Pheia ;  but  on  the  approach 
f  a  strong  Elean  army  changed  its  plan,  and  after  ravaging  the 
ountry  proceeded  to  other  coasts.  About  the  same  time  the 
Lthenians  sent  a  fleet  of  30  galleys  into  the  Euboean  channel  to 
rotect  the  island;  they  devastated  the  coasts  of  Locris,  took 
Tironion,  and  near  Alope  routed  a  body  of  Locrians.  While 
lese  events  were  taking  place,  the  Aeginetans  with  their  wivefl 
nd  children  were  driven  from  their  island,  and  Aegina  was  ocen- 
ied  by  Athenian  settlers.    The  exiles  were  kindly  received  by 
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the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  settlements  in  Thyrea,  a  border  distric 
between  Argolis  and  Laconia,  were  assigned  to  them. 

While  the  Athenians  were  thus  acdvely  engaged  in  severaH 
places,  their  fleet  in  the  western  seas  continued  its  course.  I^ 
took  Sollion,  a  small  Corinthian  town  on  the  coast  of  Acamania 
and  transferred  it  to  the  dominion  of  its  neighbour  Palaeros.  Th^ 
Athenians  then  stormed  Astacos,  whence  they  sailed  to  the  islancr^ 
of  Cephallenia,  which  surrendered  without  resistance.  Beside 
these  new  acquisitions,  which  were  particularly  valued  by  the 
Athenians  on  account  of  their  situation,  they  gained  at  the  same 
time  the  alliance  of  Sitalces,  king  of  Thrace,  a  powerful  and 
prudent  prince,  whose  friendship  was  of  great  importance  to  thei 
in  the  war  against  Chalcidice  and  Macedonia.  The  treaty  wi 
concluded  through  the  mediation  of  Nymphodorus  of  Abdent — 
who  also  prevailed  upon  Perdiccas  of  Macedonia  to  espouse  th^= 
cause  of  Athens,  in  consideration  of  the  restoration  to  him  of  th^= 
town  of  Therma. 

A  considerable  time  after  the  departure  of  the  Peloponne 
from  Attica,  late  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  Athenian! 
made  another  expedition  with  all  their  forces,  10,000  heavy-arme 
citizens,  3000  resident  aliens,  and  a  large  number  of  light-i 
troops,  the  greatest  army  that  Athens  had  ever  collected, 
object  of  thb  expedition  was  to  wreak  the  popular  resentmen'ifc 
upon  Megara,  and  Pericles  himself  undertook  the  conunand.    Bur^ 
the  army  confined  itself  to  laying  waste  the  country,  and  then, 
returned  home.     As  the  invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Peloponnesians 
was  annually  repeated,  so  the  devoted  land  of  Megara  was  hence- 
forth visited  twice  every  year  by  the  unwelcome  army  of  the 
Athenians,  which  never  advanced  farther  than  the  western  frontier 
of  that  country.     The  Athenians  avoided  a  battle  in  the  open  field, 
just  as  the  Peloponnesians  for  a  long  time  did  not  venture  upon  a 
naval  engagement ;  so  that  during  the  first  years  the  war  consisted 
of  a  series  of  predatory  expeditions  only,  without  any  serious 
intention  on  either  side  of  bringing  the  contest  to  an  issue  by  a 
decisive  battle.     At  Athens,  at  least,  it  was  generally  believed 
that  the  war  would  be  very  protracted :  it  was  therefore  resolved 
to  put  aside  1000  talents  of  the  public  treasure  in  the  acropolisi 
us  a  fund  not  to  be  touched  except  in  an  extreme  case ;  and,  in 
like  manner,  to  keep  always  ready  100  of  the  best  galleys  for  the 
^(Ct>tcction  of  the  city,  and  not  to  employ  them  for  any  other  pur- 
•il^««.     Permanent  sentinels  also  were  stationed  in  certain  places 
%,  IIm}  neighbourhood,  as  a  security  for  Athens  on  any  sudden 

tliring  the  winter  after  the  first  year  of  the  war,  the  Athenians, 
if^  "'    '        "^m  of  their  ancestors^  honoured  with  a  solemn 
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burial  those  who  had  fallen.  Pericles  was  chosen  to  deliver  the 
funeral  oration,  the  substance  of  which  has  been  preserved  by 
Thucjdides,  who  was  probably  one  of  the  bystanders.  This 
speech  is  fuU  of  a  noble  consciousness  of  the  dignity  and  greatness 
of  Athens,  and  is  a  splendid  panegyric  of  its  glories.* 

The  immediately  succeeding  years  of  the  war  very  much  re- 
semble the  first ;  the  struggle  is  going  on  in  several  places  at  once, 
in  the  west  and  in  the  east,  but  nothing  is  decided.  The  internal 
strength  and  vigour  of  Athens,  however,  were  remarkably  dis- 
played under  the  heavy  visitation  of  the  fearful  plague,  whose 
mvages  in  Attica  were  greater  than  any  which  the  armies  of  the 
Peloponnesians  were  able  to  inflict  upon  the  country. 

Scarcely  had  Archidamus,  early  in  the  summer  of  b.  c.  430, 
sgain  entered  Attica  with  his  army  and  commenced  his  devas- 
tations, when  a  pestilential  disease,  which  with  few  interruptions 
continued  to  rage  for  two  years  and  carried  off  numerous  victims, 
n^e  its  appearance  at  Athens.f  By  the  advice  of  Pericles,  the 
country  people  had  again  taken  refuge  within  the  city,  the 
<*owded  state  of  which  increased  the  virulence  of  the  malady  to 
*  nioBt  alarming  extent.  Thucydides  himself  was  attacked  by  it, 
hut  was  one  of  the  few  who  recovered  from  it ;  he  had  also  many 
^opportunities  of  observing  the  disease  in  others,  and  has  left  to 
posterity  a  most  complete  and  lucid  account  of  all  the  symptoms, 
80  far  as  they  could  be  described  by  one  who  was  not  a  medical 
num.  We  shall  pass  over  his  description,  which  has  ever  been 
Tegarded  as  unsurpassed,  and  only  mention  the  unfortunate  moral 
consequences  of  the  disease.  The  plague,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  historian  and  his  contemporaries,  originated  in  the  most 
distant  south,  had  spread  over  Egypt,  Libya,  the  Persian  empire, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Aegean,  and  at  Athens  first  broke  out  in 
Piraeus ;  for  some  time  it  was  commonly  believed  that  the  Pelo- 
ponrieaians  had  poisoned  the  wells.J  From  the  port  it  spread  into 
the  over-crowded  city.  As  men  died  in  the  temples  in  which  they 
had  taken  up  their  abode,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the  profanation  of 
sacred  places  soon  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  violation  of  religion, 
and  the  corpses  of  the  dead  were  left  unheeded  even  in  the  sanc- 
tuaries of  the  gods.    The  religious  rites  of  burial  were  likewise 

•  The  fact  that  Plato  (^Menex.  p.  236.)  ascribes  this  oration  of  Pericles  to 
Aspasia,  must  be  regarded  as  a  piece  of  irony  perfectly  in  accordance  with 
the  object  and  tenor  of  that  dialogue. 

t  Thucyd.  ii.  87. ;  Diod.  xil.  68.  This  plague  proved  fatal  to  4400  heavy - 
armed,  and  to  upwards  of  10,000  slaves.  To  restore  the  reduced  population, 
Pericles  repealed  the  law  which  withheld  the  franchise  from  all  whose  fathers 
and  mothers  were  not  Athenian  citizens. 

X  The  same  belief  is  frequently  met  with  in  history  at  the  outbreak  of 
great  epidemics.  In  our  own  times,  the  country  people  in  vanou%  ^qccXa  q'^ 
Europe  entertained  BimiUT  opinions  on  the  first  appearance  of  Wie  c\iQ\«i«^. 
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neglected  amid  this  fearful  distress;  many  did  not  think  of 
burying  their  dead  at  all,  but  threw  them  into  the  streets.  The 
wells  were  crowded  with  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  thronged 
to  them  to  quench  their  burning  thirst;  in  short,  all  that  had 
hithei'to  been  considered  sacred  and  inviolable  in  the  pious 
customs  of  the  people  was  disregarded  during  the  calamities  of 
that  time.  As  the  plague  carried  off*  indiscriminately  men  of  all 
classes,  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  the  feeling  of  insecurity 
produced  in  many  persons  a  perfect  indifference  to  all  the  obli- 
gations of  law  and  morality,  leading  them  to  indulge  in  debauch- 
eries as  long  as  they  could,  in  order  that  they  might  enjoy  to  the 
utmost  the  probably  brief  remaining  period  of  life ;  no  one  felt 
inclined  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  what  was  good  and  noble ;  no 
one  ventured  to  think  of  the  consequences  of  his  actions ;  and  no 
one  believed  in  retribution  for  excesses  and  offences  which  were 
committed  without  scruple,  in  the  belief  that  death  would  snatch 
the  offender  from  the  hands  of  avenging  justice. 

During  this  period  of  calamity  the  army  of  the  Peloponnesians, 
not  deterred  by  the  news  of  the  frightful  ravages  of  the  plague, 
laid  waste  the  northern  districts  of  Attica,  and  then  marched  past 
the  city  towards  the  south.    Having  devastated  the  country  about 
Laurion  and  the  lands  on  the  southern  coast,  they  quitted  Attica 
after  a  stay  of  about  forty  days.     In  the  mean  time,  however,  Pe- 
ricles had  prepared  a  fleet  of  100  galleys,  and  embarked  4000 
heavy-armed  Athenians  and  300  horse  in  transports  formed  oat  of 
old  ships ;  the  whole  force  being  destined  for  an  expedition  against 
Peloponnesus.  The  armament  was  joined  by  fifty  ships  from  Chios 
and  Lesbos,  and  having  made  a  descent  upon  the  coasts  of  Argos 
and  Laconia,  and  ravaged  the  territories  of  Epidaurus,  Troezen, 
Haliae,  and  Hermione,  advanced  as  far  as  the  small  Laconian  town 
of  Prasiae,  afler  the  destruction  of  which  the  Athenians  returned 
home :  but  the  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Uagnon  and  Cleopom- 
pus,  immediately  proceeded  northward  to  assist  in  the  siege  of 
Potidaea.     There,  however,  no  important  result  was  gained ;  fcr 
the  disease,  which  had  been  brought  from  home  in  the  fleet,  spread 
through  the  rest  of  the  besieging  army,  which  had  hitherto  been 
free  from  it.     As,  within  forty  days,  it  carried  off  1050  men  out  of 
4000,  Hagnon,  with  the  remainder,  returned  to  Athens.     The  oege 
of  Potidaea,  however,  was  continued  as  before,  and  the  Potidaeans 
held  out  till  towards  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  the  war.*    At 
length  the  want  of  provisions  reached  such  a  height-,  that  the  bo- 
sieged  were  forced  to  live  upon  human  flesh ;  they  were  in  the  end 

*  According  to  Plato  (Sympos.  p.  219.)»  Socrates  and  Aid  blades  took  part 
in  the  expedition  against  Potidaea. 
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compelled  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Athenian  commanders, 
Xenophon,  Hestiodorus,  and  Fhanomachus,  for  the  surrender  of 
the  town.  The  besiegers,  desirous  of  bringing  their  difficult 
apenJdona  in  a  cold  climate  to  a  close,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
sidering the  enormous  expense  of  the  siege,  granted  to  all  a  free 
departure.  The  Athenians  were  not  satisfied  indeed  with  this 
fiinn  of  the  surrender,  and  would  have  preferred  one  at  discre- 
tion ;  but  they  acquiesced,  and  during  the  same  winter  sent  new 
settlers  to  Potidaea. 

The  other  military  operations  of  this  year  were  less  successful. 
A  naval  expedition  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  first  they  had  fitted 
out  in  this  war,  was  directed  against  the  island  of  Zacynthos,  but 
produced  little  or  no  effect,  and  Zacynthos  remained  allied  with 
Athens.  Equally  imsuccessful  was  an  undertaking  of  the  Am- 
braoiots  against  the  Amphilochian  Argos,  another  ally  of  Athens. 
During  this  winter,  the  Athenians  displayed  their  activity  in 
several  quarters.  Phormio  sailed  with  twenty  galleys  round 
Pek^nnesus,  and  establishing  himself  at  Xaupactus,  blockaded 
the  Corinthian  and  Crissaean  gulfs.  At  the  same  time  Mele- 
saoder  sailed  with  six  galleys  to  Caria  and  Lycia,  partly  to  raise 
money,  partly  to  protect  the  Athenian  merchant  ships  against 
Pek^nnesian  pirates.  But  on  an  expedition  into  the  interior  of 
Lyda  with  his  small  force  and  some  allies,  he  was  killed.  The 
shameful  manner  in  which  the  hostile  parties  acted  towards  each 
other,  violating  even  the  common  laws  of  nations,  is  shown  by  the 
murder  of  some  ambassadors  which  occurred  in  the  course  of  this 
year.  Aristeus  of  Corinth,  with  other  Peloponnesian  envoys,  had 
set  out  for  Asia  to  request  the  king  of  Persia  to  support  the  cause 
of  the  Peloponnesians,  and  take  part  in  the  war.  On  their  way 
they  went  to  the  court  of  Sitalces,  whom  they  endeavoured  to 
draw  away  from  the  alliance  with  Athens.  There  they  met 
Athenian  envoys,  who  contrived  to  get  them  seized  while  crossing 
over  into  Asia,  and  delivered  up  to  the  Athenians:  they  were 
carried  to  Athens,  and  put  to  death  without  a  trial ;  the  Athenians 
alleging  that  this  was  only  an  act  of  retaliation  for  the  outrages 
committed  by  the  Lacedaemonians  on  Athenian  and  allied  mer- 
chants, who  had  been  captured  and  put  to  death.  The  Lacedae- 
monians actually  killed  every  one,  without  distinction,  who  did 
not  espouse  their  cause. 

Before  proceeding  to  relate  the  events  of  the  following  year,  we 
must  mention  the  close  of  the  career  of  the  great  statesman 
Pericles.  Cast  down  and  discouraged  by  the  double  calamity  of 
their  unfortunate  country  and  city,  the  people  of  Athens  had 
already  become  weary  of  the  war ;  and  whatever  might  have  been 
their  hopes  when,  under  the  auspices  of  Pericles,  tViey  e»\«t^ 
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upon  the  contest,  they  were  now  inclined  for  peao 
sent  envoys  to  Sparta.  As  this  proved  fruitless,  all, 
as  poor,  murmured  against  Pericles  as  the  chief  ca 
misfortunes ;  and  being  no  longer  able  to  live  in  peace 
they  seemed  inclined  to  call  to  a  severe  account  tl 
by  whose  labours  they  had  risen  to  their  power  an 
Perceiving  that  the  people  acted,  as  he  had  antici 
reluctance,  pusillanimity,  ingratitude,  and  disrega] 
Pericles  convened  an  assembly  to  soothe  their  angei 
their  faint  hearts,  and  lead  them  to  form  a  more  corr< 
of  their  own  position.  His  speech,  full  of  the  grandc 
the  truth  of  which  must  ever  be  recognised,  exhibited 
real  ruler  of  the  people,  whose  sovereignty  was  virti 
to  occasional  expressions  of  discontent,  and  whose 
found  vent  in  slanderous  reports :  such  a  master  was  ir 
sary  for  the  Athenians,  and  they  were  intelligent  en< 
knowledge  his  surpassing  excellence.  It  almost 
irony  when  he  says,  "  It  is  you  that  have  decreed  th 
alone ; "  for  he  only  had  been  the  spiritual  lever  of 
will.  His  description  of  the  power  and  invincibilit; 
was  listened  to  by  the  people  with  gratification ;  they  < 
leader ;  made  more  energetic  preparations  for  war  ' 
and  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  peace.  But  the  gru 
Pericles,  nevertheless,  remained  unabated,  because 
none  more  powerful  on  whom  the  popular  indignatioi 
itself;  and  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine,  and  dep 
office  as  general.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  he  waj 
and  all  his  former  power  was  restored  to  him ;  the  p' 
meanwhile  changed  their  mind.  Everjrtbing  was  C' 
his  care  and  discretion,  because  most  other  men  had 
different  to  public  affairs  owing  to  domestic  afiiictions ; 
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wbat  they  bad  lost  in  him;  how  moderate  and  how  zealous  for 
the  greatness  of  Athens  he  had  been  in  times  of  peace ;  and  how 
cautious  and  calculating  in  war.     The  preservation  and  careful 
increase  of  their  navy,  and  unremitting  vigilance  for  the  safety  of 
Athens,  on  the  one  hand ;  and,  on  the  other,  abstinence  from  at- 
tempting distant  conquests,  and  moderation  in  the  management  of 
the  war; — these  were  the  conditions  on  which  alone  they  could 
look  forward  to  certain  victory.    But  the  successors  of  Pericles 
were  under  the  influence  of  ambition,  avarice,  and  envy  ;  and  the 
star  of  Athens-soon  began  to  sink.  His  authority  was  unquestioned ; 
the  people  confided  in  his  wisdom,  and  allowed  itself  to  be  guided 
*nd  restrained  by  him,  for  the  power  of  his  eloquence  was  irresist- 
jhle.    Thus  the  government,  while  nominally  a  democracy,  was 
in  reality  in  the  hands  of  the  first  man  in  the  state.     How  difie- 
rent  were  his  successors  !     Jealous  of  one  another,  they  courted 
popular  favour,  and  the  people  was  at  times  more  arbitrary  and 
fickle  than  ever.     Hence  the  unfortunate  occurrences  during  the 
^•tter  period  of  the  war,  in  contemplating  which  we  can  only  wonder 
how  the  state  could  for  so  many  years  with  such  indomitable  per- 
Krerance  and  energy  sustain  the  greatest  exertions  and  reverses. 
Bie  year  b.c.  429,  the  third  of  the  war,  is  remarkable  also  for 
the  heroic  and  almost  miraculous  defence  of  Plataeae  against  the 
^""ted  power  of  the  Peloponnesians.     In  the  beginning  of  the 
swnmer,  king  Archidamus  with  his   Peloponnesian   army  again 
Pwsed  the  Isthmus.    But  instead  of  marching  into  Attica,  he  di- 
^^^^  his  course  against  Plataeae,  whose  fidelity  to  the  Athenians 
Dj«de  her  as  odious  to  the  Peloponnesians  as  to  the  Boeotians.    On 
his  arrival  in  the  territory  of  Plataeae,  and  when  he  was  on  the 
point  of  beginning  his  usual  ravages,  the  Plataeans  sent  envoys  to 
'^Dwnstrate  with  him,  and  appealed  to  their  acknowledged  bravery 
^d  self-sacrifice  in  the  Persian  war  for  the  good  of  all  Greece. 
■Oiey  reminded  him  that,  after  the  glorious  battle  of  Plataeae, 
l^visamas  had  guaranteed  to  their  state  its  independence  as  a  re- 
^•rd  for  its  services.     But  Archidamus  announcing  himself  as  the 
dfiKverer  of  Greece  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Athenians,  proposed 
wat  they  should  remain  neutral  during  the  war,  and  admit  both 
pwties  alike  to  amicable  intercourse  without  aiding  either.    But  the 
^Weans  could  not  act  independently,  for  their  wives  and  children, 
together  with  all  those  who  were  unfit  for  service,  were  at  Athens. 
They  accordingly  sent  envoys  to  consult  the  Athenians,  who  ad- 
vised them  to  persevere  and  rely  upon  the  assistance  of  Athens ;  the 
ambassadors  therefore  returned,  and  the  negotiations  with  Archi- 
damus were  broken  off.     The  wonderful  fact  is,  that  400  Plataeans, 
80  Athenians,  and  110  women  who  had  remained  behind  to  prepare 
the  food  of  the  besieged,  were  able  to  resist  the  unileCL  e^oY\a  q^  «. 
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large  army.  Archidamus  was  engaged  f9r  seventy  days  and  nights 
in  raising  a  strong  mound  in  front  of  the  city.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent this  mound  from  rising  above  the  level  of  the  wall,  the 
besieged,  with  incredible  exertions  and  rapidity,  surmounted  the 
latter  with  a  superstructure  of  brick ;  and  to  render  the  conquest 
of  their  town  as  difficult  as  possible,  they  built  a  second  wall, 
within  the  old  one.  By  undermining  the  ground  they  caused  th^ 
fortifications  of  the  enemy  to  break  down,  and  by  various  con~ 
trivances  rendered  the  military  engines  of  the  besiegers  useless. 
In  short,  they  defended  themselves  so  energetically,  that  Archi  - 
damns  was  obliged  to  complete  his  fortifications  all  around  th.c 
town,  and  to  leave  them  in  the  custody  of  the  Boeotians  and  themi 
allies.  He  himself  returned  home  with  the  rest  of  his  army  aboia.1 
the  middle  of  September. 

The  heroism  of  the  besieged  deserved  a  better  fate  than  tka,t 
which  befell  them ;  but  Flataeae,  in  general,  performs  a  tragic  pajrt 
in  Greek  history.    Its  faithful  attachment  to  Athens  drew  upon  it 
the  hatred  of  its  parent  city,  Thebes ;  which,  during  the  flouriali- 
ing  period  of  Greece,  always  acted  equivocally,  and,  being  unable 
to  check  the  growing  power  of  Athens,  tried  to  injure  it  by  a  mean 
and  jealous  policy,  which  even  sacrificed  or  risked  the  indepen- 
dence of  all  Greece.     The  siege  of  Flataeae  continued  two  years 
longer,  and  it  was  not  till  the  summer  of  the  year  b.c.  427  that  the 
besieged,  who  had  been  reduced  by  one  half,  surrendered  to  the 
Lacedaemonians.    In  the  winter  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  war, 
B.C.  428,  they  were  hard  pressed  by  want  of  provisions,  and  deter- 
mined to  make  a  sally ;  but  half  their  number,  fearing  failure,  did 
not  join  in  the  enterprise.     The  others  chose  a  dark  and  rainy 
night  for  their  bold  adventure ;  the  roaring  wind  was  a  protectkHi 
to  them,  and  while  those  who  remained  behind  contrived  to  en- 
gage the  attention  of  the  enemy,  the  daring  Flataeans,  with  incre- 
dible difficulty,  succeeded  in  reaching  their  goal.     Only  one  was 
taken  prisoner,  but  several  had  remained  behind,  so  that  only  212 
reached  Athens  by  roundabout  ways.     Those  who  had  been  left 
in  Flataeae  continued  to  defend  themselves  for  a  considerable 
time,  until  the  Lacedaemonian  commander  himself  saw  that  they 
n^re  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and  were  no  longer  able  to 
defend  or  even  to  man  their  walls.     He  therefore  proposed  to 
them  that  they  should  surrender  themselves  and  their  town,  and 
leave  their  fate  to  the  judicial  decision  of  Sparta.     The  Flataeans 
submitted,  and  soon  afterwards  five  judges  appointed  by  Sparta 
arrived.     They  asked  the  Flataeans  this  question  only ;  whether, 
during  this  war,  they  had  done  any  service  to  the  Lacedaemonians 
or  their  allies  ?     The  question  at  once  revealed  to  the  unfortunate 
men  the  f&te  in  store  for  them.    Their  spokesman  tried  by  the 
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most  moying  words  to  excite  the  compassion  of  the  Spartans ;  he 
eloquently  described  the  claims  of  his  countrymen  to  the  gratitude 
of  all  Greece,  and  especially  of  Sparta,  on  account  of  their  prompt 
Msigtance  in  the  war  with  the  Helots  *,  and  ended  with  an  urgent 
entreaty  that  they  might  not  be  handed  over  to  the  Thebans,  their 
most  inveterate  enemies,  but  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  own 
town,  and  left  to  their  fate ;  for,  he  added,  they  would  rather  die 
the  most  fearful  of  all  deaths,  the  death  of  hunger,  than  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Thebans.    But  the  Thebans,  who  were  present 
daring  this  address,  endeavoured  to  efface  the  impression  which  it 
had  produced.     They  exculpated  themselves  as  well  as  they  could, 
from  the  charge  of  having  supported  the  Persians,  and  accused  the 
Plataeans  of  partiality  for  Athens,  which  was  more  dangerous  to  the 
Independence  of  Greece  than  hosts  of  barbarians.     They  bitterly 
'sproached  the  Plataeans  with  having  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
promise  a  few  years  before,  when,  after  the  nocturnal  surprise  of 
their  town,  they  had  faithlessly  murdered  the  most  distinguished 
Thebans ;  and  for  this  offence  they  now  demanded  that  instant 
*^  bloody  vengeance  should  be  taken.     What  they  wished  was 
"One.    The  prisoners  were  brought  forward  one  by  one ;  the  above 
question  was  put  to  each,  and  as  soon  as  he  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive, he  was  led  to  death :  not  one  was  spared.    Thus  died  200 
Plataeans  and  29  Athenians;  the  women  were  all  made  slaves. 
■Hie  town  of  Plataeae  was  given  up  for  one  year  to  Megarian 
^es,  and  to  such  Plataeans  as  were  favourably  disposed  towards 
Thebes ;  afterwards  it  was  razed  to  the  ground.     This  was  the 
end  of  a  town  which  had  for  93  years  been  a  faithful  ally  of 
Athens.    As  Thucydides  does  not  mention  the  sending  of  any 
niccour  firom  Athens  during  the  long  period  of  the  siege,  we  must 
suppose  that  the  Athenians,  distracted  by  other  military  under- 
takings, and  perhaps  also  by  the  plague,  forgot  to  relieve  their 
allies.    We  are  not  informed  what  became  of  the  Plataean  women 
and  children  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Athens,  or  of  those  who 
made  their  escape  before  the  final  catastrophe.     The  want  of  ac- 
tive sympathy  displayed  by  the  Athenians  on  that  occasion  enables 
us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  distracted  state  of  their  affairs,  and 
of  the  light  in  which  connections  between  states  were  viewed.     It 
is  not  impossible,  however,  that  irresolution,  or  the  maxim  laid 
down  by  Pericles  not  to  venture  upon  a  decisive  battle  by  land, 
may  have  influenced  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  military  enterprises  of  the  third  year 
of  the  war.     The  Athenians  continued  the  struggle  in  two  places, 

•  Tliis  refers  to  the  third  Messenian  war,  from  b.  c.  464  to  456.     See 
above,  p.  230. 
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Chalcidice  and  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.    The  expedition  sent  againsftz^ 

Chalcidice  advanced  to  lay  siege  to  the  Bottiaean  town  of  Spar- 

tolos ;  but  a  sally  of  the  inhabitants,  and  repeated  attacks,  com 
pelled  the  Athenians  to  throw  themselves  into  Potidaea, 
they  soon  afterwards  returned  to  Athens. 

They  were  more  successful,  however,  at  sea.     The  Ambracians 
in  conjunction  with  the  barbarous  tribe  of  the  Chaonians,  formi 
the  design  of  conquering  Acarnania.     They  secured  the  aid 
the  Lacedaemonians  by  entreaties,  and  by  holding  out  to  them 
prospect  of  becoming  masters  of  Zacynthos,  Leucas,  Cephalleni 
and   Acarnania :    some   ships,  with    1000  heavy-armed  soldier-* 
were  accordingly  sent  under  the  command  of  Cnemus  ;  and  the» 
being  joined  by  a  numerous  army  concentrated  in  those  parfcn.  s, 
marched  against  Stratos,  the  principal  city  of  Acarnania.    TKse 
Stratians  were  prepared  to  receive  their  enemies ;  they  rush^^sd 
from  an  ambuscade  upon  the  Chaonians,  who  were  advancing  mc^st 
impetuously,  and  put  them  to  flight.     This  deterred  Cnemus  froxo 
venturing  upon  another  engagement ;  he  withdrew  with  his  axrx^y 
to  Oeniadae,  which  had  sent  some  troops  to  join  him,  and  there 
disbanded  it.     It  had  been  arranged  that  the  fleet  of  Corinthians 
and  Sicyonians  should  set  out  from  the  Crissaean  gulf  to  join  tJie 
army  of  Cnemus  ;  but  Phormio,  with  his  twenty  galleys,  was  Btill 
maintaining  his  post  at  Naupactus,  and  when  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet,  amounting  to  forty-seven  sail,  was  on  the  point  of  crossizig 
over  from  Patrae  to  the  coast  of  Acarnania,  he  compelled  them  to 
flght  a  battle  in  the  open  sea.     His  skill  and  naval  experience 
were  of  great  advantage,  and  he  cunningly  availed  himself  of  the 
moment  when  a  fresh  morning-breeze  was  forcing  the  enemy's 
ships  against  one  another.    In  the  battle  which  ensued  he  gained 
a  complete  victory,  and  having  captured  twelve  ships,  he  sailed  into 
the  harbour  of  Molycrion,  on  the  coast  of  Aetolia.     Having  raised 
a  trophy  on  Rhion,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  de- 
dicated one  of  the  captured  vessels  to  Poseidon,  he  returned  to 
his  station  at  Naupactus.     The  Peloponnesians  hastened  towarda 
the  southern  coast,  and  on  their  arrival  at  Cyllene  met  Cnemn* 
returning  from  the  Acarnanian  expedition.     In  order  to  retrieve 
their  double  defeat,  the  Spartans  sent  three  of  their  citizens,  and 
among  them  Brasidas,  to  act  as  counsellors  or  colleagues  of  Cnemus. 
In  a  short  time  they  had  collected  a  fleet  of  seventy-seven  galley*- 
Phormio  also  had  asked  for  reinforcements,  but  they  came  too 
late.     He  was  stationed  with  his  twenty  ships  outside  the  gulf  ^ 
the  open  sea,  determined  to  accept  battle  there  only.     The  Lace- 
daemonians,  on  the  other  hand,   wished  to   fight  in  the  straits- 
Thus  the  fleets  faced  each  other  for  several  days,  until  the  Lace* 
daemoniana  by  a  stratagem  compelled  Phormio  to  abandon  bi* 
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dtion,  and  then  attacked  him  in  the  straits.  He  lost  nine  of 
ships,  but  the  remaining  eleven,  which  escaped  to  Naupactus, 
Te  threw  themselves  upon  their  pursuers  with  such  spirit,  that 
ij  cultured  six  ships  and  recovered  their  own.  The  Messenian 
ny  of  Kaupactus,  which  followed  the  movements  of  the  fleet 
ing  the  coast,  did  good  service  by  recovering  some  of  the  cap- 
red  ships  from  the  Peloponnesians.  Both  parties  claimed  the 
^ry,  and  the  Peloponnesians  also  set  up  on  the  Achaean  Rhion 
ship  which  they  had  taken,  as  a  trophy.  In  the  following  night, 
wever,  they  retreated  to  Corinth,  from  fear  of  the  reinforcements 
:pected  by  Phormio.  The  twenty  ships  which  had  been  engaged 
out  Crete  soon  arrived  and  joined  those  of  Phormio  at  Naupac- 
a.  During  the  winter  of  the  same  year,  this  fleet  undertook  an 
:pedition  to  the  coast  of  Astacos  in  Acarnania,  in  order  to 
rengthen  the  authority  and  dominion  of  Athens.  Against  the 
>stile  Oeniadae,  however,  no  attempt  was  made,  because  it  was 
rotected  all  round  by  marshes.  At  the  beginning  of  spring  the 
set  returned  from  ^NTaupactus  to  Athens  laden  with  booty  and 
risoners,  who,  according  to  an  established  custom,  were  exchanged 
1  case  of  their  being  freemen. 

But  before  the  dispersion  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  for  the 
nnter,  the  Megarians  suggested  to  the  Spartan  commanders  that 
k  sudden  attack  should  be  made  upon  Piraeus.  Accordingly,  pro- 
dding themselves  with  all  necessaries,  they  went  across  the 
^^ithmus,  and  embarked  at  ^N'isaea  in  forty  ships ;  but  instead  of  at 
5oce  proceeding  to  Piraeus,  they  first  bent  their  course  to  Salamis, 
"here  they  took  three  ships,  and  overran  the  island,  laying  waste 
[fle  country  wherever  they  went.  No  sooner  were  the  Athenians 
unformed  by  signals  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  island,  than  they 
«tttened  down  to  Piraeus  and  sailed  across.  But  they  came  too 
*^  for  the  Peloponnesians,  laden  with  booty,  had  already  de- 
P^^ted,  and  were  on  their  way  to  Corinth.  In  consequence  of  this 
***nn,  the  Athenians  were  afterwards  more  careful  in  guarding 
their  harbours, 

At  the  beginning  of  the  winter  a  new  champion,  who,  according 
to  the  custom  of  barbarians,  announced  himself  in  a  most  pompous 
"'^^'^er,  appeared  to  support  the  cause  of  the  Athenians,  but  after 
^  did  nothing.  This  was  Sitalces,  who  promised  to  conquer 
J^cidice  for  the  Athenians  with  an  army  of  150,000  men,  to  drive 
^  Perdiccas  from  his  kingdom,  and  place  his  brother  Philip  on 
'he  throne.  The  Athenians  were  to  assist  in  the  conquest  of  Chal- 
cidice  with  their  fleet  and  army,  but  they  sent  only  envoys  and 
"aoney.  The  winter,  moreover,  was  very  severe,  so  that  the  ex- 
Mition  of  the  Thracian  prince  ended  in  his  merely  laying  waste 
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Chalcidice  and  a  lat^  portion  of  Macedonia,  after  whid  be 
returned  ioto  bis  kingdom,  having  been  absent  onlj  thirty  dMja. 

Thus  terminated  the  third  year  of  the  war,  during  whldl  the 
efforts  of  the  Atheniane  appear  insignificant,  especially'  in  oon- 
paiison  with  wbat  thej  did  in  the  following  years.  We  mj 
suppose  the  cause  of  this  to  have  been  the  melancholy  coBditiOD 
of  the  city,  and  especially  the  loss  of  Pericles,  which  ma^  ban 
prevented  tbeir  sending  to  Sitalccs  the  aid  they  had  proi 
Afterwards  they  displayed  greater  vigour,  but  also  greater  |n 
in  the  management  of  the  war. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


The  fourth  year  began  with  the  usual  invasion  of  Attica  by  the 
Spartan  king  Archidamus.  The  Athenians  also  followed  their 
former  tacticB,  and  employed  their  caTalry  only  to  prevent  the 
eoemy  from  approaching  too  near  the  city.  At  the  same  time,  the 
island  of  Lesbos,  distinguished  for  its  wealth  and  its  navy,  re- 
nounced the  alliance  with  Achen^.  Even  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  the  Lesbians  had  entertained  thoughts  of  joining  the  Lace- 
daemonians, but  had  been  rejected  by  them.  They  had,  however, 
made  all  possible  preparations,  having  fortified  their  capital  of 
Mytilene,  and  increased  their  army  and        y    y  t  th  It  b    k 

out  sooner  than  they  themselves  wish  d,  q  f  th 

inhabitants  of  Methymna,  some  of    h  ghb     nn        1     d  rs, 

and   even  Mytilenaeana,  who  wished  t    k    p     p  th  t 

with  Athens,  having  informed  the  Ath  m  f  t!     d  Th 

Athenians  still  suffering  from  the  ep  d  m  dp       ed  b;  th 

invasion  of  the  Peloponnesians,  at  first      d  d,  by  j 

induce  tlie  Mytilenaeans  to  remain  f^  hful  to  th       an  t      t} 

and  U)  prevent  their  continuing  thei  h  til  prep  t  ns  B  t 
failing  in  this,  they  despatched  a  fleet  f  f  rty  g  U  y  wh  h  h  1 
been  originally  destined  to  operate  a         t  F  1  po  d 

the  coiDniand  of  CleTppides,  with  orders  to  make  a  sudden  attack 
upon  the  Mytilenaeans  at  a  festival  of  Apollo,  which  was  ap- 
proaching, and  during  which  the  people  used  to  assemble  at  some 
distance  from  the  city.  He  was  also  to  compel  them  to  pull  down 
their  ftrtificationa  and  surrender  their  ships.  The  ten  galleys 
which  formed  the  Lesbian  contingent  in  the  Athenian  fleet  were 
seized,  and  their  crews  imprisoned.     The  Lcsbiatva,  \iO'Ke\w,'scti 
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informed  of  the  approach  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  and,  postponing 
the  festival,  protected  themselves  behind  their  fortifications.    The 
Mytilenaeans  having  rejected  the  proposals  of  the  Athenians, 
the  latter  commenced  hostilities ;  but  the  Mytilenaeans  feeling 
themselves  too  weak  to  make  a  successful  resistance  without  the 
aid  of  allies,   and  also  with  a  view  to  gain  time,    concluded  a 
truce  with  the  admirals,  and  sent  envoys  to  Athens  to  n^otiate 
for  peace  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  fleet.    But  at  the  same  time 
they  secretly  despatched  ambassadors  to   Sparta   to  solicit  the 
support  of  the  Lacedaemonians.     The  envoys  sent  to  Athens  re- 
turned without  having  efiected  anything,  and  hostilities  were 
recommenced.    After  a  sally  and  an  indecisive  engagement,  the 
Mytilenaeans  remained  quiet  within  their  fortifications,  and  the 
Athenians  blockaded  the  city  on  the  sea  side,  while  the  Mytile- 
naeans, supported  by  the  other  Lesbians,  except  Methymna,  con- 
tinued masters  of  the  island.    Meanwhile,  the  ambassadors,  who 
had  gone  to  Sparta,  had  proceeded,  by  the  advice  of  the  Spartans, 
to  Olympia,  where  the  great  games  happened  to  be  then  going 
on,  and  where  they  might  explain  their  case  to  the  assembled 
allies.     There  they  brought  forward  the  oft-repeated  complaints 
about  the  domineering  spirit  of  the  Athenians,  who  had  deprived 
their  allies,  with  the  exception  of  Lesbos  and  Chios,  of  their  in- 
dependence, and  reduced  them  to  the  condition  of  subjects.    The 
same  fate,  they  said,  was  now  preparing  for  them ;  the  original 
understanding  of  the  alliance,  that  Athens   should  deliver  the 
Greeks  from  the  barbarians,  had  been  forgotten,  and  for  a  long 
time  Athens  had  been,  not  the  liberator  of  the  Greeks,  but  the 
destroyer  of  their  fi-eedom.    Their  proposals  were  readily  listened 
to,  and  they  were  admitted  into  the  Peloponnesian  league.    But 
both  parties  were  mistaken  in  believing  that  the  Athenians  were 
now  too  weak  to  offer  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  in  imagining  that 
the  time  had  come  when  they  might  be  completely  annihilated. 
For  in  the  face  of  the  growing  dangers,  the  Athenians  during  this 
yeai'  displayed  a  military  power  such  as  they  had  never  displayed 
before,  and  as  they  rarely  did  afterwards ;  the  cause  of  this  was, 
either  that  they  had  recovered  from  the  calamities  of  the  preced- 
ing years,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  that  they  now  wisely  made  the 
greatest  efforts,  in  order  not  to  appear  to  be  really  weakened 
or  to  have  lost  any  part  of  their  power.     Attica,  Salamis,  and 
Euboea,  were  guarded  by  100  ships ;  100  others  were  cruising 
about  Peloponnesus  ;  many  also  were  engaged  at  Potidaea  and  in 
other  quarters ;  so  that  during  this  sunmier  not  fewer  than  250 
excellently  equipped  galleys  were  in  active  service.     The  rapidity 
with  which  they  were  got  ready  furnished  evidence  of  the  unira- 
paired  resources  of  Athens. 
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When  the  Peloponnesians  had  concluded  their  treaty  with 
Lesbos,  thej  immediately  summoned  two  thirds  of  the  contin- 
gents of  their  allies  to  assemble  on  the  Isthmus,  and  caused 
engines  to  be  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  their 
fleet  across  into  the  Saronic  gulf,  in  order  to  attack  Athens  at 
once  by  land  and  by  sea.  But  the  Athenians  quickly  and  unex- 
pectedly appeared  with  a  fleet  of  100  galleys  on  the  coasts  of 
Peloponnesus,  and  even  advanced  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Sparta. 
Hence  the  Peloponnesians  who  on  account  of  the  harvest  had  as- 
sembled but  slowly,  found  themselves  compelled  to  give  up  their 
expedition.  The  Lacedaemonians,  however,  sent  a  fleet  of  forty 
sail,  under  the  command  of  Alcidas,  to  assist  the  Lesbians.  Mean- 
while the  Mytilenaeans  had  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon 
Methymna,  which  remained  faithful  to  Athens ;  and  an  attempt 
of  the  Antissaeans  upon  the  same  town  was  likewise  repulsed. 
But  the  Mytilenaeans  still  remained  in  possession  of  the  rest  of 
the  island,  until  in  the  autumn  the  Athenians  sent  an  army  of 
1000  heavy-armed,  under  the  command  of  Paches,  who  carried  a 
single  wall  round  the  land-side  of  the  city,  which  was  thus  in  a 
short  time  completely  invested  both  by  land  and  by  sea.  The 
expense  of  the  warlike  operations,  which  had  suddenly  been  con- 
ducted on  so  large  a  scale,  had  completely  drained  the  public 
treasury  of  Athens,  on  which  heavy  demands  had  previously  been 
made,  especially  on  account  of  the  siege  of  Potidaea ;  and  the 
Athenians  now,  for  the  first  time,  imposed  upon  themselves  a 
property-tax,  which  produced  200  talents.  They  also  sent  out 
Lysicles  with  twelve  galleys  to  levy  contributions  from  friends 
and  foes.  On  his  arrival  in  Caria,  he  proceeded  inland  as  far  as 
the  vale  of  the  Maeander,  where  he  perished  in  a  battle  with  the 
Carians  and  Anaeans. 

The  fleet  of  the  Lacedaemonians  did  not  make  its  appearance 
at  Lesbos  in  the  course  of  this  year ;  but  towards  the  end  of  the 
winter  they  despatched  Salaethus,  who  actually  made  his  way 
through  the  blockading  fleet  into  the  city,  to  inform  the  Mytile- 
naeans that  the  fleet  would  soon  follow,  and  that  the  allies  would 
at  the  same  time  invade  Attica :  the  besieged  were  thus  encouraged 
to  continue  their  resistance.  In  accordance  with  this  promise  the 
Peloponnesians,  in  the  summer  of  b.  c.  427,  the  fifth  year  of  the 
war,  invaded  Attica,  under  the  conunand  of  Cleomenes,  the  uncle 
and  guardian  of  the  young  king  Pausanias.  They  ravaged  not 
only  the  districts  which  had  been  cultivated  again,  but  those  also 
which  had  been  spared  in  former  invasions  ;  so  that  the  Athenians 
were  now  more  severely  pressed  than  ever.  As  in  b.  c.  430,  the 
Peloponnesians,  expecting  to  receive  good  news  from  Lesbos,  made 
a  long  stay,  and  left  the  country  only  when  they  be\^«kXi  \i()  ^\]£^t 
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from  want  of  provisions.  Their  fleet  had  been  detained  on  its 
course  towards  Lesbos,  and  the  Mytilenaeans  had  surrendered  to 
the  Athenians  before  its  arrival.  Salaethus,  despairing  of  any 
succour  from  Sparta,  had  entrusted  the  commonalty  with  the  arms 
of  the  regular  infantry,  which  had  hitherto  been  reserved  for  the 
privileged  class ;  but  the  people,  instead  of  sallying  out  against 
the  enemy,  became  clamorous  for  bread,  and  declared  that  unless 
the  wealthy  citizens  would  distribute  their  hidden  stores  of  com 
among  the  famishing  people,  they  would  make  their  own  terms 
with  the  Athenians.  The  ruling  body,  dreading  a  capitulation 
from  which  they  would  be  excluded,  thus  found  themselves  com- 
pelled to  surrender  the  city  to  Paches,  stipulating  only  for  their 
personal  liberty,  until  the  return  of  the  envoys  who  were  to  be 
sent  to  Athens  for  further  orders.  Although  Paches  accepted 
the  proposal,  the  Mytilenaeans  crowded  as  suppliants  round  the 
altars.  Paches  allayed  their  fears,  and  for  the  present  sent  them 
to  Tenedos.  He  then  subdued  Antissa,  and  thereby  became  master 
of  all  the  island. 

At  length  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
Alcidas,  approached ;  but  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  fall  of 
Mytilene,  it  made  for  the  south,  landed  at  Embaton,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Er3rthrae,  and  there  tried  to  obtain  accurate  information 
about  the  state  of  affairs.  Alcidas  then  held  a  council  of  war,  in 
which  Teutiaplus,  a  brave  Elean,  suggested  an  immediate  attack 
upon  the  Athenians,  who  were  probably  intoxicated  with  their 
victory.  Others  were  of  opinion  that  they  should  take  possession 
of  the  Ionian  and  Aeolian  cities,  and  enter  into  negotiations  with 
Pissuthnes,  the  satrap  at  Sardis.  But  Alcidas  thought  it  most 
advisable  to  return  to  Peloponnesus  as  soon  as  possible.  He  ac- 
cordingly sailed  southward  along  the  coast,  and  landed  at  Myon- 
nesus,  where  he  ordered  most  of  his  prisoners  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  thereby  ofiended  the  lonians.  Thence  he  proceeded  to 
Ephesus,  where,  at  the  request  of  the  Samians,  he  set  free  some 
Chian  prisoners.  He  then  hastily  directed  his  course  homewards, 
perceiving  that  the  Athenians  in  Lesbos  had  been  informed  of  his 
presence,  and  that  Paches,  in  order  to  protect  the  defenceless 
Ionian  towns,  had  set  out  in  pursuit  of  him.  His  fleet,  however, 
was  overtaken  by  a  storm,  and  dispersed  before  it  reached  the 
coast  of  Peloponnesus.  This  was  the  first  Lacedaemonian  fleet 
that  had  ventured  as  far  as  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor ;  it  was,  in 
fact,  such  an  unexpected  phenomenon,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coast-towns  believed  it  to  be  an  Athenian  fleet,  and,  coming  out 
peaceably  to  meet  it,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alcidas,  who  after- 
wards cruelly  put  them  to  death  as  above  mentioned. 

Before  Paches  returned  from  the  pursuit,  he  conquered  Notion 
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the  port-town  of  Colophon ;  and  restored  the  dominion  over  it  to 
the  Colophonians ;  but  subsequently  an  Athenian  colony  was  esta- 
blished there.  After  his  return  to  Lesbos,  Salaethus  was  taken 
and  sent  to  Athens  along  with  the  Mytilenaeans  kept  in  Tenedos, 
and  many  others  who  were  believed  to  have  stirred  up  the  revolt. 
At  the  same  time  he  sent  back  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  while 
he  himwelf  remained  behind  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  affairs 
of  the  island. 

The  Athenians  ordered  Salaethus  to  be  put  to  death  as  soon  as 
he  arrived.  The  fate  of  the  Mytilenaeans  was  discussed,  and  in 
the  first  heat  of  their  exasperation  it  was  resolved  that  all  the  men 
should  be  put  to  death,  and  the  women  and  children  sold  as  slaves. 
With  these  bloody  orders  a  ship  was  sent  to  Paches.  But  on 
the  following  day,  the  Athenians  repented  of  their  hasty  anger : 
another  assembly  was  immediately  convened  for  the  purpose  of 
reconsidering  their  resolution.  Among  the  orators  who  spoke  on 
that  occasion  was  Cleon,  the  son  of  Cleaenetus,  who  on  the  previous 
day  had  supported  the  cruel  decree ;  he  was  generally  known 
among  his  fellow-citizens  as  a  person  fond  of  violent  measures, 
but  he  enjoyed  the  greatest  popularity  with  the  multitude.  This 
popular  leader  is  known  to  us  less  from  Thucydides,  who  gives  a 
brief  but  pregnant  description  of  him,  than  from  the  comedies  of 
Aristophanes,  his  bitterest  and  most  implacable  enemy.  Hiere  is 
no  one  else  among  his  contemporaries  against  whom  that  great 
poet  displays  such  profound  hatred  and  deep  moral  indignation  as 
against  Cleon;  and  no  other  public  man  had  so  incessantly  to 
experience  the  fearful  earnestness  of  his  comic  muse.  Cleon  is 
treated  by  him  as  the  very  essence  of  all  human  vulgarity  and 
brutality ;  as  characterised  by  an  insolence  and  vanity  bordering 
upon  madness,  by  a  supernatural  and  inhuman  thirst  of  blood, 
and,  lastly,  by  a  degree  of  cowardice  such  as  is  found  only  in  the 
most  cmel  natures. 

Allowing  for  the  poetical  exaggerations  of  Aristophanes,  who 
blames  or  brands  with  honest  truth  and  undisguised  anger  that 
which  the  delicate-minded  historian  only  alludes  to,  the  two 
descriptions  completely  supplement  each  other ;  and  Thucydides, 
well  understood,  judges  of  Cleon  as  severely  and  with  the  same 
indignation  as  Aristophanes.  The  people  of  Athens  had  become 
very  unlike  what  they  were  during  the  great  period  of  the  Persian 
wars ;  the  last  years  of  "  the  Olympian,"  as  the  Athenians  called 
Pericles  in  their  admiration  of  his  power  and  wisdom,  were 
troubled  and  embittered  by  the  obstinacy,  fickleness,  and  pusilla- 
nimity of  the  people,  whose  bad  qualities  were  praised  and  fostered 
by  their  leaders,  among  whom  Cleon  had  been  busy  in  under- 
mining the  authority  of  Pericles,  and  in  exciting  the  people  %;^^vv\s»X> 
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him  and  his  measures.  It  was  Cleon  who  stirred  the  popular 
passion  at  the  time  when  Pericles  restrained  it,  and  would  not 
allow  the  people  to  engage  in  an  open  contest  with  Archidamus ; 
he  is  also  mentioned  as  the  person  who  proposed  the  fine  whicli 
Pericles  was  sentenced  to  pay.  In  the  accusations  of  Anaxagoras, 
Phidias,  and  Aspasia,  Cleon  is  said  to  have  acted  the  part  of  an 
informer.  Yet  Cleon  did  not  at  once,  after  the  death  of  Pericles, 
obtain  his  influential  position.  Aristophanes  mentions  as  the  im- 
mediate  successor  of  Pericles,  Eucrates,  a  dealer  in  flour,  who  may 
have  been  animated  bj  the  moderation  of  Pericles.  His  influ- 
ence  was  only  of  short  duration,  and  he  must  have  been  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  Cleon.  Eucrates  was  succeeded  by  Lysides, 
a  cattle  dealer,  who  married  Aspasia,  and  perhaps  intended  to 
act  in  the  spirit  of  Pericles;  but  we  have  already  seen  that 
he  perished  in  Caria.  After  him  Cleon,  the  leather  merchant, 
was  decidedly  the  most  influential  demagogue.  In  such  hands 
was  the  fate  of  Athens,  and  such  were  the  men  who  flattered  and 
guided  the  sovereign  people.  They  strove  to  outdo  one  another, 
and  undertook  to  manage  the  afiairs  of  a  state,  which  they  were 
utterly  incapable  of  conducting,  not  to  say  governing.  They  all 
stood  on  the  same  level,  and  lacked  the  qualities  which  Pericles 
was  conscious  of  possessing,  and  which  are  indispensable  to  form  a 
perfect  statesman, — a  correct  judgment  of  the  wants  of  the  state, 
ability  to  give  a  sound  exposition  of  them,  patriotism,  and  dis- 
interestedness. Cleon  had  no  qualification  but  the  second, — some 
oratorical  power.*  Nicias,  who  stood  infinitely  higher  in  all  other 
respects,  did  not  possess  this  talent,  and  was  therefore  unable  to 
acquire  a  great  influence  with  the  people.  Alcibiades,  lastlj, 
was  intelligent  and  eloquent  in  the  highest  degree,  but  neither 
disinterested  nor  truly  patriotic,  and  hence  his  brilliant  natural 
talents  brought  the  greatest  misery  upon  Athens.  Under  such 
guides,  who  were  too  powerless,  selfish,  or  dishonest  to  guard  the 
people  against  mistakes,  who  even  hoped  to  establish  their  personal 
power  upon  the  ruins  of  the  state,  the  Peloponnesian  war  could 
not  but  become  an  abyss  into  which  the  victorious  party  itself 
must  sooner  or  later  sink. 

But  of  all  the  men  who  prepared  the  downfall  of  Athens,  none 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  Aristophanes,  more  impure  and  brutal 
than  Cleon ;  and  Thucydides,  in  the  speech  on  the  fate  of  the 
Mytilenaeans  put  into  his  mouth,  places  him  in  a  no  less  unfavour- 
able light.  His  energy  there  appears  as  thoughtless  rashness,  and 
his  courage  as  a  mixture  of  narrow-mindedness  and  brutality ;  in 
it  he  shows  himself  calumniating,  insolent,  jealous  of  the  merits 

•  *EffJtrnHva-ai, 
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and  talents  of  others,  fond  of  scandal,  crouching  before  the  people, 
corruptible,  and  boastful.  But  Thucydides  in  the  same  speech 
describes  a  people  which  was  worthy  of  such  a  guide :  credulous, 
yain,  fond  of  innovation,  cruel,  and  unjust. 

Cleon,  however,  did  not  carry  his  bloody  proposals :  the 
moderate  speech  of  Diodotus,  who  wished  only  the  most  con- 
spicuous among  the  rebels  to  be  put  to  death,  was  supported  by  a 
small  majority ;  and  this  fact  characterises  the  altered  disposition 
of  the  people.  In  consequence  of  this  defeat,  Cleon's  influence 
with  the  people  must  for  a  time  have  been  weakened,  and  during 
some  years  men  of  moderate  principles  were  at  the  head  of  afiairs. 
The  arguments  of  Diodotus  having  prevailed  upon  the  assembly 
to  reverse  their  previous  decision,  a  second  galley  was  quickly 
despatched  with  orders  to  spare  the  city.  By  the  great  exertions 
of  the  rowers,  supported  by  a  favourable  wind,  it  arrived  in  time, 
Paches  having  just  read  the  fatal  decree,  and  being  engaged  in 
mokiTig  preparations  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Thus  the  city  was 
saved  by  a  mere  chance,  but  the  ringleaders  who  had  been  sent  to 
Athens,  1000  in  niunber,  were  put  to  death.  Mytilene  lost  its  ships 
and  walls.  The  remainder  of  the  island  was  divided  into  3000 
lots,  300  of  which  were  consecrated  to  the  gods,  the  rest  being 
assigned  to  Attic  colonists,  to  whom  the  Lesbians,  who  were  allowed 
to  cultivate  the  land,  paid  a  fixed  rent  of  two  minae  for  each  lot. 
The  possessions  of  Mytilene  on  the  continent  likewise  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians,  and  Lesbos  lost  its  independence. 

We  may  observe  in  general  that  this  year  is  particularly  re- 
markable for  cruel  and  bloody  occurrences.  We  have  already 
related  the  fearful  fate  of  the  Plataeans ;  but  the  civil  war  which 
broke  out  in  Corcyra  was  characterised  by  an  exasperation  and 
cruelty  which  surpassed  everything  previously  known.  Corinth 
had  sent  back  the  Corcyraean  prisoners  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
over  the  island  through  their  influence,  and  of  withdrawing  it 
from  the  alliance  with  Athens.  The  returned  prisoners,  joined  by 
the  wealthy  and  aristocratic  citizens,  succeeded  in  overpowering 
the  democratic  party.  But  in  a  few  days  the  latter,  supported  by 
the  majority  of  liberated  slaves,  and  even  by  women,  gained  the 
upper  hand,  and  the  defeated  party  in  self-defence  set  fire  to 
the  houses  round  the  market-place,  and  did  incalculable  damage. 
On  the  following  day,  Nicostratus  arrived  from  Naupactus  with 
twelve  ships  and  500  heavy-armed  Messenians.  As  an  Athe- 
nian generfd  he  supported  the  popular  side,  and  endeavoured 
to  put  an  end  to  the  civil  contest  by  a  fair  and  moderate  arrange- 
ment ;  but  party  animosity  burst  forth  again  when  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  fleet,  amounting  to  fifty-three  galleys,  under  Alcidas  and 
Brasidas,  arrived.    The  Corcyraean  ships,  which  were  ^ot  TeaA^ 
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in  great  haste,  were  unable  to  withstand  those  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians ;  and  the  Athenian  squadron,  though  it  fought  bravely 
and  skilfully,  was  too  weak  for  a  serious  contest.     Thus  the 
Feloponnesians  gained  the  day,  and  captured  thirteen  Corcyraean 
galleys.    But   Alcidas,  notwithstanding  the  prudent   advice  of 
Brasidas,  made  little  use  of  his  victory ;  and  when,  in  the  second 
night  after  the  battle,  fire-signals  conveyed  intelligence  of  the 
approach  of  an  Athenian  armament,    the   Peloponnesian  fleet 
hastily  retreated  under  cover  of  the  night.    On  the  arrival  of 
the  Athenian  fleet  of  sixty  galleys,  commanded  by  Eurymedon, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  hostile  armament,  the   Corcyraeans 
proceeded  to  take  revenge,  with  unprecedented  cruelty,  upon  the 
vanquished  party ;  and,  as  is  commonly  the  case  in  civil  wars,  per- 
sonal enmity,  jealousy,  avarice,  and  all  other  evil  passions,  sug- 
gested means  for  denouncing  and  murdering  private  foes  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  enemies  to  the  popular  cause.    No  sanc- 
tuary afforded  protection,  no  ties  of  blood  or  kindred  were  re- 
garded.   Eurymedon   departed  without  having   done  anything 
towards  the  pacification  of  the  town.    The  exiled  nobles,  however, 
fortified  themselves  on  the  hill  Istone,  and  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  open  country,  harassing  their  adversaries  by  interrupt- 
ing their  conmierce,  and  cutting  off  their  necessary  supplies. 

To  the  description  of  these  scenes  of  horror  Thucydides  subjoins 
a  reflection  on  the  subsequent  history  of  the  war,  in  which  8ud» 
fearful  occurrences  were  no  longer  unusual ;  "  for  afterwards," 
says  he,  "  aU  Greece  was  in  commotion,  there  being  everywhere 
two  parties,  and  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  calling  in  the 
aid  of  the  Athenians,  while  the  minority  of  nobles  invited  the 
Lacedaemonians."  Every  one  was  obliged  to  side  with  one  of  the 
two  parties ;  those  who  wished  to  remain  neutral  were  persecuted 
by  both  ;  and  party  spirit  destroyed  even  the  most  sacred  fiimily 
ties.  The  honest  simplicity  of  the  good  old  times  was  gone  for  ever : 
what  had  formerly  been  regarded  as  a  human  weakness,  now  he- 
came  a  virtue  ;  what  used  to  be  censured,  now  became  an  objeet 
of  praise  and  imitation.  The  prudent  were  outwitted,  and  the  un- 
educated, who  rushed  into  action  without  reflecting,  were  generally 
victorious. 

Besides  Lesbos,  the  Athenians  made  in  this  year  another  coo- 
quest  which  was  important  in  a  different  way.  In  order  to  piO- 
tect  Salamis  and  Attica  against  such  attacks  as  that  which  M 
nearly  proved  successful  in  the  third  year  of  the  war,  and  to 
render  the  coast  of  Attica  stiU  more  secure,  Nicias,  having  takn 
possession  of  the  small  island  of  Minoa,  on  the  coast  of  Megwia, 
south  of  the  port  of  Nisaca,  fortified  it  by  a  wall  facing  the  main- 
'«nd.  and  made  use  of  it  as  a  permanent  outpost. 
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It  wu  ID  thii  je«r  that  the  AtheniniiB  began  to  interfere  in 
tlie  sfisira  of  Siol^.  There,  too,  the  Doriaiu  were  hostile  to  the 
lonians,  and  Sjneose  was  at  war  with  Leontiui.  All  the  Doric 
cities,  except  Cunarins,  aided  with  Syracuse,  and  had  joined  the 
PdopoDneBian  confederacj ;  the  Locrians  of  Italj  took  the  same 
■ide.  Hie  Chalddian  towns,  Camarina  aod  Bhegiom  in  Italy, 
inpported  the  Leontinea.  They  sent  envoys  to  Athens,  and 
Gorgiaa  the  Leontine,  by  hie  bnlliant  and  persuasive  eloquence, 
induced  the  thoughtleM  Athenians  to  promise  succours.  Twenty 
ships  under  the  command  of  Laches  and  Chsroeades,  were  sent 
out,  partly  to  prevent  provisiona  being  carried  from  Sicily  to 
Pelopatmesns,  ]wrtly  to  see  whether  it  might  not  be  possible  to 
reduce  Sicily  to  a  condition  of  dependence  upon  Athens.  The 
forces  conveyed  by  the  squadron  landed  at  Rhegium,  and,  coH' 
jointly  vrith  tlie  Athenian  ^lea,  made  preparations  for  war.  In  the 
Kme  winter  they  made  an  expedition  with  the  Kbeginea  against 
the  Aeolian  idands,  to  the  north  of  Sicily,  which  were  allied  with 
Syracuse,  and  having  ravaged  them,  they  returned  to  Rhegium. 

Ueanwhile  the  plague,  after  a  short  cessation,  had  broken  out  at 
Athens  a  second  time,  and  continued  for  one  year  longer  the  most 
fhrmidable  enemy  that  the  Athenians  had  to  dread ;  for  hitherto 
they  had  generally  defeated  the  Peloponnesians,  and  in  the  follow- 
bg  years  their  military  success  was  still  greater. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

OF  THE  EIXTR   TEAR  OF  THE  eEXjOeOmnBOa 


For  some  years  the  Athenians  obtained  decided  advantages  otst 
their  oppo  JentB,  and,  elated,  by  the  tide  of  momentary  good  fbrtnoe, 
they  became  more  haughty  and  domineering  than  ever.  BelieiiDg 
that  their  arma  were  invincible,  they  several  times  rejected  pro- 
posals of  peace,  and  punished  the  generals  who  hod  needleaslj,  lo 
their  opinion,  entered  into  negotiations,  or  had,  as  it  waa  stii't 
accepted  bribes  from  the  enemy. 

But  the  war  assumed  a  difiereut  character,  chiefly  because  (lis 
Athenians  began  to  Tenture  more  and  more  upon  carrying  w 
their  operations  by  land.  At  the  commcDCement  of  the  eiith 
year,  when  the  LacedaemoniauB,  tinder  Agis,  the  son  of  Arclu- 
damus,  were  preparing  again  to  invade  Attica,  and  had  abreiiiy 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Isthmus,  earthquakes  occurred  in  vsiioin 
parts  of  Greece,  which  filled  the  minds  of  the  Greeks  with  terror, 
and  prevented  the  Spartan  army  from  entering  Attica ;  while  tha 
Athenians,  thus  left  at  liberty  for  other  enterprises,  were  succesitiil 
in  Boeotia,  Locrts,  and  Aetolia.  Sixty  galleys,  with  2000  hcavj- 
armed  on  board,  under  the  command  of  Kicias,  suled  against  Ibe 
island  of  Melos,  with  the  view  of  compelling  it  to  join  the  con- 
federacy of  Athens.  Although  they  laid  waste  the  island,  tbej 
could  not  accomplish  their  principal  object,  and  Nicias,  quitting 
Melos,  sailed  to  Oropus,  where  he  disembarked  his  troops  eni 
immediately  marched  against  Tanagra,  in  Boeotia.  At  the  same 
time,  the  whole  force  of  Athens,  under  Hipponicus  and  Eurj- 
medon,  arrived,  and  on  the  foUowing  day  the  Tana^rraeans  with 
their  Thebao  auiiliaries  were  defeated.  The  two  Athenian  armies 
then  separated,  and  after  Niciaa  had  ravaged  the  coasts  of  l/ocrii 
he  returned  to  Athens. 

Meanwhile  Demosthenes  had  sailed  round  Peloponnesus  with 
tbirtj'  ga^eji,  and  being  joined  by  all  the  Acamaniana,  by  force* 
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from  Zacynthos  and  Cephallenia,  and  by  fifteen  Coreyraean  ships, 
he  proceeded  to  attack  Leucas.     The  Acarnanians  wished  him  to 
lay  siege  to  the  town,  but  Demosthenes  yielded  to  the  prayer  of 
the  Messenians  of  Naupactus  to  make  war  upon  the  Aetolians ;  an 
additional  inducement  to  do  this  being  the  prospect  of  opening  a 
road  through  Aetolia,  the  country  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians,  and 
Phocis,  into  Boeotia.    The  Acarnanians,  vexed  at  the  siege  of 
LfCucas  being  given  up,  did  not  accompany  him  on  this  expedition, 
and  the  fifteen  Coreyraean  galleys  likewise  sailed  home.    From 
Oeneon,  on  the  Locrian  coast,  Demosthenes  advanced  into  the 
interior  of  the  country,  and  made  himself  master  of  several  towns. 
But  the  Aetolians  had  in  the  mean  time  collected  their  forces ; 
and  when  the  Athenian  general  had  taken  the  town  of  Aegition, 
situated  about  ten  miles  firom  the  coast  among  the  hills,  the 
Aetolians,  guided  by  the  fugitive  inhabitants,  descended  upon  the 
inyaders  from  the  heights.    The  latter  held  out  for  a  long  time, 
but  at  length,  when  the  commander  of  the  bowmen  had  been 
slain,  when  their  arrows  were  spent,  and  when  they  were  com- 
pletely exhausted,  they  sought  safety  in  flight,  and  the  greater 
part  perished  in  the  unknown  country,  their  Locrian  guide  also 
having  fallen.     A  few  only  escaped  to  Oeneon.     The  majority  of 
the  slain  were  allies;  but  the  Athenians  lost  120  of  their  best 
warriors,  and  Procles,  the  colleague  of  Demosthenes.    The  latter 
himsAlf  returned  to  Naupactus,  and  remained  there  from  fear 
of  his  fellow-citizens.    The  Aetolians,  on  the  other  hand,  im- 
mediately solicited  the  aid  of  the  Lacedaemonians  against  Nau- 
pactus, and  towards  autumn  the  desired  succour,  consisting  of 
3000  heavy-armed,  arrived,  imder  the  command  of  Eurylochus. 
He  marched  from  Delphi  through  the  country  of  the  Ozolian 
Locrians,  who,  though  allied  with  Athens,   consented  to   give 
hostages   to    him;    thence    he    proceeded    towards    Naupactus, 
where   he  made  himself  master  of  an  unfortified  suburb.     By 
many  entreaties,  Demosthenes  had  at  length  prevailed  upon  the 
Acarnanians  to  send  him  a  force  of  1000  heavy-armed.     With 
these  and  his  own  troops  he  now  defended  Naupactus,  which, 
under  these  circumstances,  Eurylochus  thought  it  impossible  to 
take.     He  accordingly  proceeded  westward,  and,  at  the  request  of 
the  Ambracians,  directed  his  course  against  the  Amphilochian 
Argos,  after  having  waited  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calydon  and 
Pleuron  until  the  Ambracians  had  commenced   hostilities.     He 
succeeded  in  joining  them,   while  Demosthenes   and  the  Acar- 
nanians hastened  to  the  assistance  of  the  Argives.     By  a  skilfully 
laid  ambuscade,  Demosthenes  forced  the  far  more  numerous  army 
of  the  Peloponnesians  to  retreat,  and  the  rest  of  the  allied  forces 
also  were  put  to  flight,  although  the  Ambracians,  'w\io  -were  ^W- 
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tioned  on  the  right  wing,  had  at  first  been  victorious.  The  loss 
of  the  enemy  was  great.  The  Peloponnesians  now  entered  into 
negotiations  with  Demosthenes,  and  were  allowed  to  retreat  under 
the  command  of  Menedaeus,  for  Eurylochus  and  Mocarius  had 
both  fallen  in  the  battle.  Soon  afterwards  the  Ambracians  suf- 
fered a  still  greater  defeat.  In  entire  ignorance  of  what  had  taken 
place,  they  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action  and  encamped  on  an 
eminence,  where  they  were  attacked  by  Demosthenes  at  daybreak. 
The  carnage  which  ensued  is  almost  incredible,  considering  the 
extent  and  power  of  their  state.  "  This  calamity,"  says  Thucy- 
dides,  "  was  the  greatest  that  befel  a  Hellenic  city  in  this  war 
within  so  short  a  space  of  time."  The  Acarnanians  and  Amphi- 
lochians,  however,  fearing  the  growing  power  of  Athens,  prevented 
the  destruction  of  Ambracia,  with  which,  after  Demostjienes*  re- 
turn to  Athens,  they  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  for  the  period 
of  100  years,  the  principal  terms  of  which  were  neutrality  and 
mutual  protection. 

In  Sicily,  too,  the  Athenians  made  some  progress  in  the  course 
of  this  year.  Laches,  who,  after  the  death  of  Charoeades,  was  the 
sole  commander  of  the  fleet,  proceeded  with  his  allies  to  beside  the 
Messenian  town  of  Mylae,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  compelled 
to  surrender  and  accompany  him  in  his  expedition  against  Mes- 
sene.  This  town,  likewise,  soon  afterwards  surrendered  on  certain 
conditions,  and  gave  hostages.  The  Athenians  also  made  a  suc- 
cessful naval  attack  upon  the  Epizephyrian  Locrians  in  southern 
Italy,  and  gained  possession  of  a  fortified  place  on  the  river 
Halex.  During  the  winter,  they  and  their  allies  undertook  an 
expedition  against  Inessa,  the  citadel  of  which  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Syracusans.  This  enterprise  failed ;  and  as  the  invaders 
were  retreating,  the  Syracusans  attacked  their  rear,  and  slew 
many.  Laches,  however,  made  some  successful  descents  on  the 
coast  of  Locri,  Himera,  and  the  Aeolian  islands.  He  was  then 
superseded  in  the  command  by  Pythodorus,  who  had  arrived 
with  a  few  ships,  forming  part  of  the  reinforcements  which  the 
Athenians,  at  the  instance  of  their  Sicilian  allies,  who  wished  to 
see  the  war  brought  to  a  speedy  termination,  had  resolved  to  send: 
the  main  body  of  the  auxiliary  squadron  followed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sophocles  and  Eurymedon.  Pythodorus,  in  the  mean 
time,  made  an  expedition  against  the  Locrians,  which,  however, 
proved  a  failure. 

This  was  the  last  event  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  war.*  In  the 
following  year  the  contest  between  the  Syracusans  and  the  allies 

*  To  this  year  also  belongs  the  purification  of  Delos,  and  an  emptioo  of 
Mount  Aetna,  which  occurred  in  the  spring  of  b.  a  426,  and  was  the  third 
within  the  recollection  of  the  Greeks  in  Sicily.    (Thucyd.  iii.  115.) 
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of  the  Athenians  was  continued,  without  the  Athenians  themselves 
taking  anj  active  part  in  it ;  for  they  were  engaged  nearer  home 
with  more  important  affairs  in  Greece  itself,  and  in  Peloponnesus. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  summer  b.c.  425,  the  Syracusans,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Locrians,  took  Messene,  whose  inhabitants  them- 
selves, weary  of  the  alliance  with  Athens,  had  in  fact  invited  them. 
At  the  same  time  Bhegium,  which  was  distracted  and  weakened 
by  party  feuds,  was  hard  pressed  by  the  Locrians.  Messene  was 
niade  the  centre  of  all  future  undertakings.  After  some  insig- 
nificant skirmishes  on  the  coast  of  Messene  between  the  Syra- 
cusans and  Athenians,  in  which  the  latter  lost  a  few  ships,  the 
Messenians  advanced  against  the  Chalcidian  town  of  Xaxos,  but 
were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  1000  men.  Immediately  after  this, 
the  Leontines  and  Athenians  again  attacked  Messene ;  but  the 
land  army  of  the  Leontines  was  defeated  by  a  sally  of  the  Mes- 
senians and  Locrians ;  the  naval  force  of  the  Athenians,  however, 
immedi|U^y  effected  a  landing,  and  drove  the  Messenians  back 
into  their  town.  But  the  Athenians  now  withdrew  to  Khegium, 
and  took  no  further  part  in  the  struggles  of  the  islanders,  which 
in  the  course  of  the  following  year  were  terminated  throughout 
Sicily  by  a  general  peace.  But,  before  we  give  an  account  of 
this,  we  must  cast  a  glance  at  the  affairs  of  Greece  itself. 

The  Lacedaemonians  commenced  the  hostilities  of  the  seventh 
year  with  an  invasion  of  Attica  under  Agis.  They  arrived  earlier 
than  usual,  and  did  not  find  such  ample  supplies  of  provisions  as 
on  former  occasions ;  and  as  bad  tidings  also  were  brought  from 
Peloponnesus,  the  army,  after  a  stay  of  only  fifteen  days,  broke 
up  again.  This  invasion,  the  fifth,  was  the  last.  The  subsequent 
war  in  Attica,  commonly  called  the  Decelean,  was  of  a  different 
nature. 

The  unfavourable  tidings  from  Peloponnesus  were  that  the 
Athenians  had  gained  a  firm  footing  in  the  peninsula.  Demo- 
sthenes, the  conqueror  of  Ambracia,  though  not  invested  with  any 
conmiand,  had  sailed  in  the  fieet  commanded  by  Sophocles  and 
Eurymedon,  with  permission  to  land  on  the  coasts  of  Pelopon- 
nesus and  to  make  conquests.  The  commander  of  the  fieet,  in- 
deed, wished  to  sail  at  once  against  Corcyra,  whither  60  Pelopon- 
nesian  galleys  had  proceeded  to  support  the  aristocrats  who  had 
fortified  themselves  on  Mount  Istone ;  but  Demosthenes  advised 
them  to  land  at  Pylos  on  the  coast  of  Messenia ;  and  they  were 
forced  to  comply  by  a  storm  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  the 
fleet  to  put  into  that  very  harbour.  His  plan  was  to  fortify  the 
town,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  position  of  great  importance 
for  the  future  operations  of  the  war.  The  continuance  of  the 
storm  was  favourable  to  his  scheme,  which  the  genexdia  ^o^\iQ^^<«k 
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and  Euiymedon  thought  fanciful  and  of  small  advantage.  The 
soldiers,  finding  the  time  heavy  on  their  hands,  set  about  the  work 
proposed  by  Demosthenes,  and  displayed  such  ardour,  that  within 
six  days  Pylos  was  provided  with  fortifications  on  those  sides  where 
it  had  been  weak  and  vulnerable.  As  soon  as  the  work  was  com- 
pleted, the  fieet  imder  Eurymedon  and  Sophocles  sailed  away,  but 
Demosthenes  remained  behind  with  five  ships  and  a  small  force. 
At  first  the  Spartans  were  not  much  concerned  about  this  new 
fortress,  which  in  fact  they  believed  to  be  too  weak  to  offer  any 
resistance.  Yet  as  soon  as  the  news  of  it  reached  Attica,  the 
Feloponnesian  army  hastily  withdrew  from  that  country,  and  the 
Spartans  themselves  marched  against  Fylos.  The  fieet  stationed 
at  Corcyra  was  likewise  called  back,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
Athenians,  was  transported  across  the  Leucadian  isthmus.  Not 
long  aftei*wards  the  land  army  also  arrived  from  Attica.  Demo- 
sthenes, on  the  other  hand,  quickly  despatched  two  galleys  to  Za- 
cynthos  to  inform  Eurymedon  of  his  danger,  and  request  him 
to  return  with  the  fleet.  The  Lacedaemonians  designed  to  block 
up  the  harbour,  and  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  Athenians  to 
effect  an  entrance  into  it.  The  island  of  Sphacteria,  situated  in 
front  of  the  harbour  of  Pylos,  was  fifteen  stadia  in  length;  it 
was  uninhabited,  covered  with  wood,  and  occupied  by  a  body  of 
heavy-armed  troops,  who  at  first  relieved  one  another,  but  those 
ultimately  lefb  on  the  island  were  420  Spartans  with  their  retinae 
of  Helots,  commanded  by  Epitadas.  Demosthenes  made  a  very 
prudent  use  of  the  small  force  under  his  command.  The  greater 
part  of  it  he  posted  in  the  best  fortified  places  on  the  land  side, 
while  he  himself  with  sixty  heavy-armed  men  and  a  few  bowmen 
marched  down  to  the  water^s  edge  to  prevent  the  Lacedaemonians 
from  disembarking.  He  found  it  scarcely  necessary  to  encourage 
his  men,  whose  spirits  were  raised  by  the  very  boldness  ^nd  dan- 
ger of  the  enterprise.  The  Lacedaemonians  commenced  a  simnl- 
taneous  attack  by  land  and  by  sea.  Forty-three  ships  had  run 
into  the  harbour,  under  the  command  of  Thrasymelides.  They 
advanced  in  small  squadrons,  relieving  one  another,  and  display- 
ing the  utmost  ardour.  Brasidas,  the  greatest  Spartan  hero  during 
this  period  of  the  war,  was  most  conspicuous  in  urging  on  the 
commanders  of  the  galleys  not  to  spare  the  ships,  if  with  their  loss 
they  could  but  effect  a  landing;  in  his  eagerness  to  accomplish 
this  object,  he  drove  his  own  ships  ashore  and  was  on  the  point  oi 
landing,  when  the  Athenians  fell  upon  him,  so  that  he  was  covered 
with  wounds  and  at  length  sank  backwards  into  his  ship,  while  his 
shield  fell  into  the  sea.  All  similar  attempts  were  repelled  with 
undaunted  courage  and  perseverance.  The  most  skilful  sailors  of 
Greece  were  here  fighting  on  land  against  the  ships  of  the  Lace* 
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daemonians,  the  most  renowned  warriors  in  land  battles !    The 
Athenians,  on  Lacedaemonian  ground,  withstood  the  Spartans  on 
the  sea,  the  real  element  of  the  Athenians!     After  a  struggle 
which  lasted  for  nearly  two  days,  the  contest  was  discontinued, 
while  the  Spartans  sent  to  procure  timber  from  Asina  for  con- 
structing engines.    But  in  tlie  meanwhile  the  Athenian  fleet  ar- 
rived from  Zacynthos,  augmented  to  the  number  of  50.    They 
awaited  the  attack  of  the  Spartan  fleet  in  the  open  sea,  but  the 
latter  remained  in  the  harbour,  which,  however,  was  not  closed  as 
had  been  intended.    The  Athenians  accordingly  entered  it,  to  at- 
tack their  foes.    In  the  battle  which  ensued,  the  Lacedaemonians 
fought  with  desperation.   From  the  shore  they  defended  their  ships 
with  the  greatest  obstinacy;  but  the  Athenians  ultimately  prevailed, 
and  the  result  of  the  victory  was,  that  Sphacteria  with  its  garri- 
son was  closely  blockaded.     The  Feloponnesians  maintained  only 
their  position  on  the  main  land.    The  consequences  of  this  battle 
were  as  unexpected  as  they  were  overwhelming ;  the  most  illus- 
trious Spartans  were  shut  up  in  Sphacteria,  and  there  was  little 
chance  of  rescuing  them  by  a  fresh  contest.    The  Spartans,  there- 
fore, were  all  at  once  seized  by  a  desire  for  a  truce  and  peace.    An 
armistice  was  immediately  concluded  with  the  Athenians,  on  con- 
dition that  the  Spartan  fleet  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians  until  the  return  of  the  envoys  who  were  to  be  sent  to 
Athens,  and  that  the  captives  in  Sphacteria  should  be  supplied 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  provisions  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Athenians.    Hostilities  of  course  ceased,  and  everything 
remained  unchanged  until  the  return  of  the  envoys.   An  Athenian 
ship  conveyed  them  to  Athens.  They  ofiered  peace  and  alliance,  on 
the  one  condition  that  their  fellow-citizens  in  Sphacteria  should  be 
set  free,  and  they  hoped  to  obtain  it,  as  the  Athenisms  had  sued  for 
peace  a  few  years  before.    The  Spartans  imagined  that  it  would 
now  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  the  object  of  their  own  de- 
sires.   But  the  Athenians,  that  is,  those  who  had  the  popular  ear, 
umed  at  more  than  this.     By  the  advice  of  Cleon,  they  made 
quite  difierent  proposals,  claiming  the  restitution  of  possessions 
which  had  been  lost  in  former  wars,  such  as  Nisaea  and  Fegae 
in  Megaris,  Troezen,  and  Achaia.    The  envoys  proposed  to  dis- 
cuss these  claims  with  a  few  chosen  individuals,  but  this  was 
successfully  opposed  by  Cleon,  who  asserted  that  the  question 
was  one  to  be  decided  by  the  whole  people.     Hereupon  the  en- 
voys thought  it  necessary,  for  the  honour  of  Sparta,  to  break 
off  the  negotiations  and  return.    Afler  an  absence  of  twenty  days 
they  again  arrived  at  Fylos,  and  the  truce  was  forthwith  put  an 
end  to.    But  the  Athenians,  alleging  that  the  truce  had  been  in- 
fringed, refused  to  restore  the  sixty  ships,  and  t\ie  s\.t\x^^^  n^^ 
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recommenced  with  unexampled  efforts  on  both  sides.  The  island 
was  watched  in  the  daytime  by  two  Athenian  galleys,  which  were 
continually  cruising  round  in  opposite  directions,  and  at  night  the 
whole  fleet,  now  increased  to  seventy  sail,  was  moored  round  the 
coast.  The  Feloponnesians,  on  the  other  hand,  made  repeated 
attacks  upon  the  fortress. 

The  siege  was  protracted  in  both  places.  The  Athenians  began 
to  suffer  from  want  of  provisions,  and  especially  of  water ;  the 
prisoners  in  the  island  received  their  regular  supplies,  chiefly  from 
the  sea  and  by  means  of  Helots,  who  were  rewarded  with  money 
and  liberty.  All  devices  and  artifices  were  resorted  to;  even 
divers  approached  the  island  and  carried  provisions  into  it.  The 
Athenians  at  length  were  gi'owing  weary  of  the  siege,  which  they 
were  apprehensive  it  might  be  necessary  to  continue  even  during  the 
winter ;  in  which  case  matters  might,  after  all,  take  an  unfavour- 
able turn.  They  almost  regretted  not  having  accepted  the  pro- 
posals of  peace.  As  usual,  their  dissatisfaction  now  vented  itself 
upon  those  who  had  been  opposed  to  the  peace,  and  especially  upon 
Cleon.  At  first  the  people  wished  to  send  him  to  Pylos,  in  OKler 
to  ascertain  the  situation  of  the  Athenians,  and  to  convince  himself 
of  the  truth  of  the  alarming  reports  which  he  had  denied.  Such  a 
mission  was  not  to  Cleon's  mind ;  he  advised  the  people  to  despatch 
reinforcements,  and  thus  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  speedy  and  glo- 
rious termination;  at  the  same  time  he  pointed  out  Nicias,  his 
personal  enemy,  as  the  man  best  qualified  to  undertake  the  task, 
which,  he  added,  was  in  his  opinion  by  no  means  difiicult.  Nicius 
eagerly  caught  at  this,  and  declared  himself  ready  to  resign  his 
office  of  general  to  Cleon  for  this  undertaking.  Cleon,  believing 
the  proposal  to  be  only  a  joke,  accepted  it  with  equal  readiness. 
But  finding  that  Nicias  was  in  earnest,  and  called  the  people  to 
witness  that  he  laid  down  his  office,  Cleon  endeavoured  to  evade 
the  dangerous  honour  by  various  excuses.  The  more  he  drew 
back,  however,  the  greater  was  the  amusement  of  the  multitude, 
who  would  not  let  him  escape,  but  formally  appointed  him  general, 
and  laughingly  called  upon  him  to  embark  at  once.  Seeing  that 
there  was  no  alternative,  he  at  length  consented  to  accept  the  post, 
and  again  assumed  his  vaunting  tone,  boastfully  declaring  that 
with  the  small  additional  force  which  he  was  to  take  along  with 
him,  and  the  soldiers  already  at  Pylos,  he  would  within  twenty 
days  either  bring  the  Spartans  alive  to  Athens,  or  cut  them  to 
pieces  on  the  spot.  The  people  laughed  at  his  bravado,  but  the 
more  rational  among  them  entertained  a  hope  either  that  they 
would  now  get  rid  of  Cleon  for  ever,  or  else  that  he  would  really 
succeed  in  the  important  object  entrusted  to  him. 

What  Cleon  had  rashly  asserted,  accvdetit  verified.    He  artfully 
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caused  the  cautioiifl  Demosthenes  to  be  appointed  his  second  in 
command*,  because  he  knew  that  he  had  already  formed  the  plan 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  siege  by  an  attack  upon  the  island. 
Demosthenes  had  deferred  this  step  chiefly  because  the  thick  wood 
covering  the  island  rendered  a  regular  attack  impossible.  But 
now,  just  at  the  right  time,  a  great  part  of  the  forest  was  accident- 
ally destroyed  by  fire,  and  Demosthenes  discovered  that  the  enemy 
were  £ar  more  numerous  than  he  had  until  then  believed.  When 
Cleon  arrived,  the  armies  united,  and  at  the  dawn  of  day  landed  on 
the  island.  Demosthenes  had  made  his  dispositions  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  the  whole  island  was  attacked  at  once.  Epitadas  and  his 
men  made  a  long  and  valiant  resistance.  At  first  the  Athenian 
soldiers  ventured  to  attack  their  enemies  only  from  a  distance,  so 
firmly  rooted  was  their  respect  for  Spartan  warriors ;  but  they 
soon  became  accustomed  to  face  them,  and  poured  down  upon  them 
with  a  simultaneous  charge  and  a  deafening  shout.  The  Lacedae- 
monians were  almost  blinded  and  choked  by  clouds  of  dust  which 
rose  from  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  trees ;  all  orders  were  drowned 
by  the  enemy*s  clamour ;  and  at  length,  yielding  to  the  superior 
numbers  of  their  assailants,  they  retreated  to  a  fort  at  the  north 
end  of  the  island.  There  they  held  out  for  a  long  time,  and  the 
struggle  remained  undecided,  until  the  commander  of  the  Messe- 
nians,  unobserved,  ascended  the  heights  in  the  rear  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, who  were  thus  hemmed  in  on  every  side.  That  they 
might  not  be  all  cut  to  pieces,  Cleon  and  Demosthenes  stopped  the 
fight,  and  sent  a  herald  to  ask  whether  they  would  surrender  to  the 
Athenians  at  discretion.  The  Spartans,  of  whom  290  were  lefl 
alive,  seeing  that  further  resistance  was  hopeless,  submitted,  and 
were  carried  as  prisoners  to  Athens.  The  siege  had  lasted  for 
seventy-two  days,  and  Cleon  had  made  good  his  promise. 

The  Athenians  and  Messenians  of  Naupactus  garrisoned  Pylos, 
and  many  Helots  deserted  to  them.  The  fields  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians were  laid  waste,  and  the  presence  of  the  enemy  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood  became  so  troublesome  and  harassing, 
that  the  Spartans  repeatedly  endeavoured  by  negotiations  to 
recover  Pylos  and  their  captive  countrymen.  But  in  vain ;  the 
haughty  demands  of  the  Athenians  being  always  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  could  not  be  accepted  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  The 
prisoners  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  who  declared 
that,  if  the  Peloponnesians  should  again  invade  Attica,  they  would 
put  them  to  death. 

In  their  other  undertakings  also  during  this  year,  the  Athenians 

*  The  more  intelligent  of  the  Athenians,  and  among  them  Aristophanes 
{EquU,  55.),  considered  Demosthenes  as  the  real  conqueror. 
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were  generally  successful.  Nicias  was  sent  against  Corinth  with  a 
fleet  of  eighty  galleys,  2000  heayy-armed  Athenians,  and  horse- 
transports  with  200  cavalry.  He  landed  at  Solygeia,  about  sixty 
stadia  south-east  of  Corinth,  and  fought  a  successful  battle  against 
the  Corinthians,  who  had  hastily  assembled  to  meet  him,  and  lost 
200  men,  while  only  fifly  of  the  Athenians  were  slain.  He  then 
sailed  towards  Crommyon,  which  he  plundered,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  the  coast  of  Argolis,  where  he  took  possession  of  Me- 
thone,  and  ravaged  the  territories  of  Troezen,  Haliae,  and  Epi- 
daurus ;  after  which  he  returned  to  Athens. 

After  the  victory  of  Pylos,  Eurymedon  and  Sophocles,  on  their 
way  to  Sicily,  arrived  at  Corcyra,  and  supported  the  Corcyraeans 
against  those  who  had  fortified  themselves  on  Mount  Istone.  The 
latter  were  obliged  to  come  to  terms,  and  submit  to  the  arbitration 
of  Athens.  But  by  a  stratagem  the  people  of  Corcyra  inveigled 
the  prisoners  into  an  infraction  of  the  agreement,  and  then  acted 
with  unparalleled  and  most  atrocious  cruelty  towards  the  unfortu- 
nate men.  They  were  led  out  of  the  temple  in  which  they  were 
shut  up,  in  troops  of  twenty,  between  two  rows  of  armed  men,  who 
aimed  their  blows  each  at  the  object  of  his  personal  hatred  as  he 
passed.  When  sixty  had  been  executed  in  this  manner,  the 
others,  seeing  their  fearful  fate,  refused  to  leave  the  building. 
The  murderers  then  ascended  the  roof,  and  through  an  opening 
attacked  their  victims  with  arrows ;  but  most  of  them  made  away 
with  themselves.  The  nobles  were  thus  completely  annihilated; 
the  popular  party  became  the  unopposed  masters  of  the  city,  and 
the  bloody  civil  war  which  had  raged  so  long  was  now  terminated. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  Chians  were  ordered  by  the 
Athenians  to  break  down  their  fortifications,  but  were  promised 
that  they  should  retain  their  constitution ;  for  the  example  of 
Lesbos  had  taught  the  Athenians  to  distrust  the  islanders. 

In  the  following  year,  b.c.  424,  the  eighth  of  the  war,  the 
Athenians  still  continued  victorious,  and  made  new  conquests. 
They  now  reached  the  highest  point  of  their  good  fortune ;  but  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  which  they  might  have  terminated  on  the 
most  favourable  terms,  soon  restored  the  equilibrium  of  power 
between  the  two  contending  parties.  For  the  Athenians  left 
nothing  untried;  no  success  satisfied  them,  or  prevented  them 
from  immediately  aiming  at  a  still  greater  one.  They  were  so 
enterprising  and  ambitious,  that  they  regarded  everything^  which 
they  had  not  attempted  as  a  real  loss. 

They  now  established  themselves  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, as  they  had  done  before  on  the  western.  Under  the 
conmiand  of  Nicias,  with  two  colleagues,  a  fleet  of  sixty  galleys^ 
with  2000  heavy-armed,  some  cavalry,  and  many  Milesian  and  other 
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allied  troops,  sailed  agunst  the  island  of  Cythera,  which,  being  of 
great  importance  to  the  Lacedaemonians  as  a  station  for  the  trans- 
ports from  Egypt  and  Libya,  and  as  a  bulwark  against  any  attacks 
from  the  sea,  had  always  been  strongly  garrisoned  by  them.  The 
Athenians  landed  on  two  points,  and  with  their  main  force  advanced 
against  the  town  of  the  Cytheraeans,  who  at  first  offered  some  re- 
sistance, but  afterwards  surrendered  to  the  aggressors,  on  condition 
that  they  should  not  be  put  to  death ;  with  this  one  exception,  the 
Athenians  were  to  dispose  of  them  according  to  their  pleasure. 
Nicias  left  them  in  possession  of  their  island,  and  only  garrisoned 
the  towns  of  Cythera  and  Scandeia.  The  fleet  then  proceeded  to 
Laconia,  the  Athenians  everywhere  ravaging  the  towns  and  fields 
on  the  coast,  and  meeting  with  no  resistance ;  for  the  Lacedae- 
monians, after  so  many  disasters,  and  especially  after  the  loss  of 
Pylos  and  Cythera,  had  scarcely  courage  to  continue  the  war  with 
any  vigour.  They  had,  from  the  beginning,  embarked  in  maritime 
warfare  with  reluctance,  and  the  Athenians  had  now  decided  ad- 
vantages even  on  land.  Li  this  desponding  mood,  the  Spar- 
tans confined  themselves  to  defending  the  most  important  points, 
allowing  the  Athenians  to  continue  their  landings  and  ravag- 
ings.  The  latter,  after  having  visited  Epidaurus  and  Limera,  took 
Thyrea,  which  was  occupied  by  Aeginetans,  and  having  plundered 
and  burned  everything,  they  carried  the  surviving  Aeginetans  witli 
them  as  prisoners  to  Attica.  The  people  of  Athens  resolved  to 
transport  the  Cytheraean  prisoners  to  other  islands,  but  to  leave 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  to  cultivate  their  ancient  possessions, 
subject  to  the  payment  of  a  tribute  of  four  talents.  The  Aegine- 
tans were  sentenced  to  death ;  and  the  Lacedaemonian  governor 
of  Tfayrea  was  added  to  those  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  in 
Sphacteria. 

While  the  Athenians  were  thus  elated  with  their  good  for- 
tune and  victories,  they  were  extremely  annoyed  at  the  in- 
telligence that  the  commanders  of  their  fleet  in  Sicily,  without 
having  gained  a  victory  or  eflected  a  conquest,  had  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  Sicilians.  Weary  of  their  long-protracted  quar- 
rels, and  justly  arguing  that  their  internal  wars  would  render  them 
defenceless  against  foreign  enemies,  the  Sicilian  towns  began,  at 
first  one  by  one,  to  make  peace  with  each  other ;  they  then  all  met 
in  a  peace  congress  at  Gela,  where,  by  the  urgent  advice  of  the 
Syracusan  Hermocrates,  who  cautioned  them  against  the  powerful 
Athenians,  as  aiming  at  nothing  less  than  the  possession  of  their 
fair  and  wealthy  island,  they  concluded  a  general  peace.  The 
allies  of  Athens  gave  notice  of  this  peace  to  the  Athenians,  inti- 
mating that  they  no  longer  required  their  assistance.  The  com- 
manders of  the  fleet,  Pythodorus,   Eurymedon,  anOi  ^o^Qf\<&^^ 
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forthwith  returned  to  Athens ;  but  the  people  received  Uiem  with 
niunnura,  because  tbej  came  without  having  gained  auj  victorieB, 
and  without  booty  :  two  of  them  were  sent  into  exile,  and  Eurj' 
□ledon  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  £ne,  on  the  alleged  ground  that 
thej  bad  been  induced  hj  bribes  to  quit  Sicily.  The  people  wu 
so  elated  with  its  recent  good  fortune,  that  as  no  enterprise  wsis  too 
great  for  its  ambition,  so  it  neglected  all  proportion  between  ia 
means  and  its  ends,  and  would  not  hear  of  any  obrtaclea  whid 
nature  or  man  could  oppose  to  its  success. 


Coin  of  Amphipolis 


CHAPTER  XXn. 


OJf  THB  GENERAL  PACIFICATION  OF  SICILY  TO  THE  PEACE  OF  NICIAS. 

lUNG  the  latter  years  of  the  first  half  of  the  Peloponnesian  wai*, 
re  appeared  among  the  Spartans  a  hero  such  as  Sparta  never 
dn  produced  in  the  course  of  the  war.  Lysander,  the  conqueror 
^Legospotami,  was  brave  and  successful,  indeed,  but  his  character 
auch  censured  by  the  ancients ;  whereas  Brasidas,  with  whom  we 
re  already  become  acquainted,  is  praised  by  Thucydides  uncon- 
ionally,  iJiough  that  author  is  generally  sparing  and  scrupulous 
bis  commendations.  Independently  of  his  undoubted  bravery, 
ucydides  praises  especially  his  kindness  and  affability,  which 
ned  for  him  more  hearts  and  towns,  and  did  more  injury  to  the 
henians,  than  hb  courage  and  success  in  arms.  He  restored  the 
ifidence  of  his  countrymen,  and  by  his  bold  but  cautious  under- 
dogs rendered  it  possible  to  conclude  a  peace  on  equal  terms. 
das  and  Cleon,  on  the  side  of  the  Athenians,  could  not  stand  a 
nparison  with  him ;  for  the  former  had  none  of  his  quickness 
1  boldness,  while  the  latter  possessed  neither  his  vsJour,  his 
ition,  nor  his  humanity. 

Brasidas  first  checked  the  undertakings  of  the  Athenians  against 
3gara.  The  Athenians,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  had  made 
imselves  masters  of  the  small  island  of  Minoa.  In  the  present 
Eir  they  led  a  great  force  against  Nisaea,  and  being  supported 
d  guided  by  treachery  among  the  Megarians  themselves,  they 
t^ed  possession  of  the  port  town  and  the  long  walls  connecting 
with  Megara;  the  capital  itself  was  in  imminent  danger,  for 
3re,  too,  traitors  were  ready  to  open  the  gates  to  the  Athenians, 
i  this  time  Brasidas  was  in  the  territory  of  Corinth,  collecting  an 
my  against  Thrace.  On  being  informed  of  the  peril  of  Megara, 
hastened  thither  with  a  considerable  force,  while  Boeotians  came 
its  assistance  from  the  other  side.  The  armies  for  a  long  time 
!ed  each  other  without  engaging :  the  Athenians,  knowing  the 
vantage  of  the  enemy  in  point  of  numbers,  and  carefully  ^^v^* 
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ing  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  were  unwilling  to  stake  their 
military  glory  on  the  issue  of  a  battle  ;  they  contented  themselves, 
therefore,  with  occupying  Nisaea,  and  returned  to  Attica.  The 
Megarians  then  selected  100  of  the  most  guilty  among  the  popular 
party,  and  compelled  the  commonalty  itself  to  condemn  them  to 
death.  After  this  an  extremely  narrow  oligarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment was  instituted  at  Megara,  and  remained  in  power  for  a  long 
time. 

This  undertaking,  which  was  far  from  answering  the  expectations 
which  the  Athenians  had  founded  on  it,  was  followed  by  a  great 
calamity, — the  first  after  a  long  series  of  victories.  A  vast  scheme 
devised  against  Boeotia,  and  especially  against  Thebes,  failed.  A 
number  of  men,  exiles,  emigrants,  and  others,  dissatisfied  with  the 
political  condition  of  the  Boeotian  towns,  were  negotiating  with  the 
Athenian  general,  Hippocrates,  and  with  Demosthenes,  the  com- 
mander of  the  fleet  at  Naupactus,  with  a  view  to  overturn  the 
existing  oligarchical  constitutions  of  the  towns,  and  to  establish  a 
popular  government  on  the  model  of  that  exbting  at  Athens. 
Some  of  them  intended  to  betray  the  port  of  Sipliae,  on  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  into  the  hands  of  Athens  ;  while  others  were  to 
deliver  up  to  her  Chaeronea,  on  the  borders  of  Phocis,  which  was 
tributary  to  Orchomenos.  In  the  east-,  the  Athenians  were  to  take 
possession  of  Delium,  a  place  sacred  to  Apollo.  All  this  was  to  he 
done  in  one  day,  and  it  was  arranged  that  Hippocrates  should  st  t 
the  same  time  invade  Boeotia  from  the  south.  It  was  intended  hy 
this  plan  to  divide  the  military  forces  of  the  Boeotians,  and  thus 
the  more  easily  to  compel  the  towns  to  change  their  constitutions. 
Besides  his  forty  galleys,  Demosthenes  was  accompanied  on  this 
expedition  by  all  his  Acarnanian  allies.  But,  neglecting  the  ap- 
pointed time  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  he  arrived  too  early  at 
Siphae ;  and  his  design  had  also  been  betrayed.  Accordingly,  he 
found  Siphae  and  Chaeronea  guarded  by  all  the  forces  of  the 
Boeotians.  Hippocrates  arrived  afterwards,  but  the  men  who  had 
carried  on  the  negotiations  did  not  now  venture  to  cause  the  towns 
to  rise.  He  did  not  take  possession  of  Delium  until  the  Boeotians 
had  already  withdrawn  from  Siphae.  In  less  than  three  days  he 
surrounded  the  sacred  place  with  a  wall  and  ditch,  and  after  leav- 
ing a  garrison  in  it,  he  began  to  retreat  with  the  rest  of  the  army. 
The  heavy-armed  forming  the  rear  had  already  reached  the 
territory  of  Oropos,  in  Attica,  when  the  whole  of  the  Boeotian 
army  came  in  sight.  Ten  out  of  the  eleven  Boeotarchs  were 
against  giving  battle,  but  Pagondas,  the  eleventh,  who  was  at  the 
same  time  their  military  commander,  prevailed  upon  them  to  adopt 
his  advice,  by  reminding  them  that  the  Athenians,  without  provo- 
cation,  had  crossed  the  frontier,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
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Boeotians  to  pnt  an  end  for  ever  to  such  encroachments  by  boldly 
repelling  and  chastising  the  aggressors.  Pagondas  then  drew  up 
the  army  for  battie ;  and  the  Athenians,  joined  by  the  division  of 
Hippocrates  from  Delium,  did  the  same.  The  extreme  wings  of 
the  two  armies  were  not  engaged,  being  separated  by  two  rapid 
brooks.  On  their  left  wing  the  Thebans  were  defeated,  although 
the  Thespians,  at  all  times  renowned  for  their  yalour,  distinguished 
themselves  particularly  against  the  Athenians,  most  of  whom  were 
cut  to  pieces.  On  their  right  wing  the  Boeotians  were  victo- 
rious, and,  by  surrounding  their  opponents  with  brigades  of 
cavalry,  completed  the  confusion  and  defeat  of  the  Athenians,  who 
dispersed  in  all  directions  towards  the  coast  and  frontier.  The 
pursuit  and  massacre  lasted  till  the  darkness  of  the  night  put  an 
end  to  them.  The  garrison  of  Delium  alone  remained  in  Boeotia ; 
the  rest  of  the  army  fled  by  land  to  Attica,  or  took  refuge  in  the 
ships  on  the  coast  of  Oropos.  On  the  following  day,  the  Boeotians 
made  preparations  to  take  Delium  by  storm.  They  refused  to  give 
up  the  dead  unless  that  place  was  surrendered,  alleging  that  the 
sanctuary  of  the  god  had  been  profaned  and  polluted  by  the 
Athenians.*  -After  a  siege  of  seventeen  days  Delium  was  taken  ; 
a  part  of  its  garrison  was  put  to  the  sword,  200  were  made  pri- 
soners, and  the  rest  escaped.  The  loss  of  the  Athenians  in  this 
war  was  very  considerable;  1000  heavy-armed  Athenians,  with 
their  commander  Hippocrates,,  had  fallen,  besides  a  large  number 
of  light  troops  and  others.*!'    The  Boeotians  lost  about  500. 

This  defeat  was  the  most  important  and  bloody  during  the  first 
half  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  but  it  was  only  the  beginning  of 
still  greater  disasters,  which  destroyed  the  proud  confidence  of  the 
Athenians  in  their  good  fortune,  and  soon  inclined  them  to  accept 
the  peace  for  which  Greece  was  longing.  The  unsuccessful  land- 
ing of  Demosthenes  with  his  allies  on  the  coast  of  Sicyon,  which 
took  place  soon  after  the  battle  of  Delium,  was  of  less  importance ; 
nor  had  the  loss,  in  the  winter  of  the  same  year  (b.  c.  423),  of  the 
long  walls  of  Megara,  which  the  Megarians  afterwards  entirely 
destroyed,  much  influence  upon  the  events  of  the  war.  But 
the  undertakings  of  the  bold  Brasidas  against  the  Athenian  pos- 
sessions in  Chalcidice  and  Thrace  were  of  the  greatest  consequence. 
As  in  former  years  the  Athenians  had  made  ravaging  expeditions 

•  It  was  not  customary  for  the  victors  to  make  any  stipulations  or  con- 
ditions on  delivering  up  the  dead  to  the  vanquished  party  for  burial ;  but 
in  this  case  the  Boeotians  probably  considered  that  the  seizure  by  the 
Athenians  of  a  sacred  place  had  deprived  them  of  any  claim  to  the  ordinary 
courtesies. 

t  According  to  Plato  (^Sympos.  p.  221.),  Socrates  and  Alcibiades  were 
t(^ther  during  the  battle  and  in  the  flight.  Xenophon  is  mentioned  ako 
by  Strabo  (iz.  p.  403.).    Laches,  too,  served  on  that  occasion  in.  iVi^  vck^VQiVrj . 
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against  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus,  in  order  to  force  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian armies  to  quit  Attica,  so  now  the  Lacedaemonians  commenced 
a  war  against  the  transmarine  possessions  of  Athens,  hoping  that 
thus  they  might  be  enabled  to  recover  Fjlos  and  Cythera. 

The  Lacedaemonians  were  called  upon  to  support  and  encourage 
the  revolt  of  the  Chalcidian  towns,  not  only  by  their  inhabitants, 
who  wished  to  have  Brasidas  for  their  deliverer  and  protector,  bat 
also  by  Perdiccas  of  Macedonia,  who  had  secretly  become  untrue 
to  his  treaty  with  Athens.    The  Lacedaemonians  accordingly  sent 
Brasidas  from  Peloponnesus  with  1700  heavy-armed  and  a  number 
of  mercenaries.    He  went  by  land,  and,  without  encountering  any 
great  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  towns  allied  with  Athens, 
reached  Thessaly,  whence  with  an  escort  of  Thessalians  he  entered 
Macedonia.    Perdiccas  immediately  joined  him,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  Athenians  thenceforth  regarded  the  king  as  their  enemy. 
Brasidas,  thus  reinforced,  proceeded  first  against  Arrhibaeus,  king 
of  the  L3mcestian  Macedonians,  whom  it  was  intended  to  subdue. 
But  Brasidas,  before  having  recourse  to  arms,  wished  to  try  nego- 
tiations, and  proposed  an  amicable  arrangement,  especially  u 
Arrhibaeus  himself  had  appealed  to  his  decision.    Although  Per- 
diccas was  opposed  to  this,  yet  Brasidas  had  an  interview  with 
Arrhibaeus,  and  was  prevailed  upon  to  withdraw  his  forces  from 
Lyncestis.    The  immediate  consequence  of  this  was,  that  Pe^ 
diccas,  to  show  his  displeasure,  reduced  the  amount  of  pay  and 
supplies  which  he  furnished  to  the  Lacedaemonians  from  one-hilf 
to  a  third. 

But  Brasidas  had  not  gone  to  the  north,  to  waste  his  time  in 
interfering  in  quarrels  with  which  he  had  no  concern ;  the  Athe- 
nian possessions  in  Chalcidice  and  on  the  coast  of  Thrace  were  the 
chief  objects  of  his  enterprise ;  he  proclaimed  himself  the  deliverer 
of  the  Greek  towns  from  the  dominion  of  Athens.  In  this  missioD 
he  showed  himself  so  brave,  prudent,  and  kind,  that  for  many  yean 
afterwards  his  name  was  honoured  throughout  those  r^ions ;  the 
name  of  the  Lacedaemonians  through  him  became  popular  among 
the  Athenian  allies,  and  many  began  to  wish  to  connect  themsehreB 
with  Sparta.* 

Brasidas  first  advanced  against  Acanthos,  a  colony  of  Andres,  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Chalcidice;  he  made  his  appearance  about  the 
time  of  the  vintage,  and  by  the  promise  that  he  would  mw^wfdn 
their  independence, — fear  for  their  fields  may  likewise  have  had 
some  influence  on  their  determination, — he  induced  the  Acan- 

*  Respecting  the  great  inflaence  of  Brasidas,  compare,  besides  Thmcydidei, 
Aristophanes  {Ve^.  474.  &c^  640.).  Thocydides  describes  him  as  a  model 
for  all  his  Athenian  contemporaries ;  and  throogfaoat  hia  whole  worit  be 
bestows  unconditional  praise  on  two  men  only,  Pericles  and  Brasidas. 
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thians  to  revolt  from  Athens,  and  to  admit  the  Lacedaemonians 
within  their  walls.  Soon  afterwards  Stagiros  also,  another  colony 
of  the  Andrians,  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 

Daring   this  winter  Brasidas  proceeded  northwards   against 
Amphipolis,  an  important  colony  of  Athens,  on  the  Strymon,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Edonians.     Eion  was  situated  farther  south, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  likewise  belonged  to  the  Athe- 
nians.    Quick  marches,  the  severity  of  the  season,  and  the  ready 
assistance  of  those  who  sided  with  Sparta,  enabled  Brasidas  unex- 
pectedly to  appear  before  the  walls  of  Amphipolis.    He  imme- 
diately took  possession  of  the  country  round  the  city ;  but  as  he 
delayed  attacking  the  place  itself,  the  party  at  Amphipolis  which 
was  in  favour  of  Athens,  and  for  the  moment  was  still  the  more 
powerftil,  looked  round  for  assistance,  and  sent  for  Thucydides  *, 
the  celebrated  historian  of  the  Feloponnesian  war.    He  happened  to 
be  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  about  half  a  day^s  journey  from  Amphi- 
polis, and  hastened  with  seven  ships  to  save  at  least  Eion,  which  he 
succeeded  in  occupying;  but  Brasidas,  in  order  to  avoid  being 
encamped  too  long  before  one  place,  sent  a  herald  to  offer  to  the 
Amphipolitans  the  mildest  possible  terms,  and  thus  speedily  in- 
duced the  town  to  surrender.     He  was,  however,  unable  to  make 
hiiwHAlf  master  of  Eion  and  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  and  for  this 
the  Athenians  were  indebted  to  their  countryman,  Thucydides. 
The  taking  of  Amphipolis  was  followed  in  rapid  succession  by  the 
conquest  of  less  important  towns ;  but  it  was  above  all  things  the 
prudent  and  kind  conduct  of  Brasidas  that  inclined  the  towns 
allied  with,  or  subject  to,  Athens  to  revolt.    They  had  heard  of  the 
defeat  of  Delium,  of  the  effectual  defence  of  Megara  by  Brasidas ; 
accordingly  the  Athenians  appeared  to  them  to  be  weaker  than 
before,  and  a  revolt  as  so  much  the  less  dangerous.    During  this 
winter  the  Athenians  actually  did  nothing  beyond  here  and  there 
strengthening  the  garrisons  of  the  towns ;  whUe  the   Spartans, 
either  from  fear  for  the  safety  of  their  captive  countrymen  at 
Athens,  or  from  envy  of  Brasidas,  left  their  glorious  general  with- 
out support.    But  he  nevertheless  continued  his  operations.    He 
proceeded  southwards  towards  Acte,   the  eastern  peninsula  of 
Chalcidice,  which  the  canal  of  Xerxes  had  changed  into  an  island. 
The  small  towns  there  were  easily  won  over,  with  the  exception  of 
Sane  and  Dion,  for  whose  surrender  he  could  not  wait,  being 

•  It  is  possible  that  Thucydides  was  condemned  (^rpo^oo-i'a?),  perhaps  at 
the  instigation  of  Cleon,  for  not  having  saved  Amphipolis.  The  legal 
punishment  of  death  was  either  commuted  into  that  of  exUe,  or  he  escaped 
from  it  by  flight.  The  latter  is  more  probable,  because  he  remained  in  exile 
for  twenty  years  (Aristoph.  Few.  288.  &c. ;  Pausan.  i.  23.  §  11.),  partly  in 
Thrace,  and  perhaps  also  in  Sicily ;  but  generally  near  the  scene  of  the  war, 
as  he  himself  (v.  26.)  states. 
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called  away  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Torone,  on  the  coast  of 
the  peninsula  west  of  Athos,  who  promised  to  give  up  their  town 
to  him.  On  his  arrival  in  the  neighbourhood  at  night,  he  found 
his  friends  waiting  for  him,  and^eady  to  admit  him  secretly  into 
the  town.  The  plan  succeeded :  the  partisans  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians immediately  joined  the  invaders,  and  the  others  were  pacified 
by  a  mild  proclamation,  in  which  Brasidas  assured  them  that  they 
might  trust  to  the  faithfulness  and  honourable  conduct  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  that  they,  like  the  people  of  the  other  towns, 
would  find  in  him  their  deliverer  from  the  yoke  of  the  Athenians. 
The  few  Athenians  who  were  in  the  place  fled  to  the  fort  of  Lecy- 
thos,  situated  north  of  Torone,  and  there  prepared  to  defend  them- 
selves. Ah  unfortunate  accident,  however,  enabled  Brasidas  to 
take  the  place  by  storm,  and  he  put  all  the  prisoners  to  the  sword. 
A  few  only  succeeded  by  means  of  boats  in  crossing  over  to  Pal- 
lene.  After  this,  Brasidas  was  engaged  in  making  arrangements 
in  the  newly  conquered  towns,  and  in  planning  new  expeditions : 
and  while  he  was  thus  occupied,  the  winter  of  the  eighth  year  of 
the  war  came  to  a  close. 

The  victorious  progress  of  Brasidas  in  Chalcidice  did  not, 
indeed,  neutralise  the  advantages  which  the  Athenians  had  gained 
in  Peloponnesus ;  but  the  balance  of  power  was  sufiiciently  re- 
stored. The  Athenians,  seriously  alarmed  about  their  dominion  in 
Chalcidice  and  Thrace,  were  anxious  to  check  the  rapid  advance 
of  Brasidas,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  their  preparations 
with  the  necessary  circumspection.  The  Lacedaemonians,  on  the 
other  hand,  thought  that  the  proper  moment  had  now  come  for 
recovering  their  prisoners,  about  whose  safety  they  had  all  along 
been  deeply  concerned.  Hence  both  parties  seem  to  have  been 
equally  desirous  of  peace ;  and  thus  a  truce  was  agreed  upon  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  ninth  year  of  the  war.*  It  was  con- 
cluded for  one  year,  and  its  terms  were  to  be  the  preliminaries  of  a 
definite  peace.  The  proposals  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  every- 
thing should  remain  in  statu  quo,  and  that  the  negotiations  for 
peace  should  be  forthwith  commenced,  were  accepted  by  the  people 
of  Athens  on  the  advice  of  Laches.  But  while  the  treaty  was 
being  ratified  by  the  envoys  of  both  parties,  an  event  took  place 
in  Chalcidice  which  rendered  compliance  with  its  stipulations  im- 
possible. This  was  the  revolt  of  Scione  from  the  Athenians  to 
Brasidas.  The  latter,  by  his  insinuating  conduct,  had  quickly  won 
the  affections  of  the  people  of  that  town,  who  were  at  first  disin- 
clined to  join  him  ;  and  the  Scionaeans  were  now  so  much  delighted 
with  him,  that  they  honoured  him,  as  the  deliverer  of  Greece,  with 

*  On  the  14th  of  Elapbebolion  (March),  o.  c  428. 
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a  crown  of  gold,  and  presented  him  with  fillets,  as  if  he  were  a 
victor  at  the  Oljrmpian  games.  Just  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
preparing  to  advance  against  Mende  and  Potidaea,  Athenian  and 
Spartan  commissioners  arrived  to  inform  him  of  the  truce  which 
had  been  concluded.  Brasidas  immediately  returned  to  Torone, 
and  the  treaty  was  everywhere  approved  of.  But  now  it  was  dis- 
covered that  Scione  had  revolted  from  Athens  two  days  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty,  and  the  Athenian  commissioner,  accord- 
ingly demanded  that  the  town  should  be  restored  to  its  former 
masters.  Brasidas  would  not  listen  to  this,  and  maintained  that 
Athens  had  no  right  to  make  such  a  claim.  When  the  Athenians 
were  informed  of  these  events  they  immediately  prepared  to  send 
an  expedition  against  Scione.  The  Lacedaemonians,  on  the  other 
hand,  proposed  to  submit  the  matter  to  a  judicial  decision,  and 
declared  that  any  other  mode  of  acting  would  be  a  breach  of  the 
treaty.  But  the  Athenians,  seeing  one  town  lost  after  another 
thought  they  ought  no  longer  to  act  the  part  of  mere  lookers  on. 
Cleon  did  his  best  to  stir  up  the  people,  and  it  was  resolved  that 
Scione  should  be  taken  and  every  man  in  it  put  to  death. 

In  the  mean  while,  Mende  also  joined  Brasidas,  who,  as  it  had 
come  over  of  its  own  accord,  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  its  inha- 
bitants as  his  allies.  Both  towns  now  made  vigorous  preparations 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  Athenians.  But  before  the  latter 
appeared,  Brasidas,  in  conjunction  with  Perdiccas,  made  a  second 
expedition  against  Arrhibaeus.  The  Lyncestians  were  defeated, 
and  Perdiccas  was  only  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  Illyrians,  in 
order  to  complete  the  conquest  with  their  assistance.  Brasidas, 
apprehending  some  danger  for  his  Chalcidian  towns,  and  unwilling 
to  remain  any  longer  at  a  distance  from  them,  was  preparing  to 
return,  when  on  a  sudden  a  report  was  spread  that  the  Illyrians 
had  declared  for  Arrhibaeus.  The  barbarian  troops  of  Perdiccas 
were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  dispersed  in  the  greatest  disorder. 
Brasidas  alone  remained  behind;  he  determined  upon  a  well- 
organised  retreat,  and  encouraged  his  men  to  hold  out  and  show 
themselves  worthy  of  their  country.  The  barbarians  soon  ob- 
served that  his  was  not  the  retreat  of  a  conquered  or  routed 
enemy.  They  accordingly  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  fleeing  Mace- 
donians, and  occupied  a  defile  through  which  Brasidas  had  to  pass 
on  his  march  into  Macedonia.  But  there,  too,  the  prudence  of 
the  Spartan  outwitted  his  enemies,  and  he  soon  arrived  in  Mace- 
donia with  his  army  in  safety.  Indignant  at  the  faithless  flight  of 
Perdiccas,  the  Lacedaemonians  treated  his  country  like  that  of  an 
enemy,  and  carried  off*  everything  that  came  in  their  way.  The 
enmity  which  thus  arose  between  Brasidas  and  the  king  induced 
the  latter  again  to  ally  himself  with  the  Atheniaxxa. 
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On  the  arrival  of  Brasidas  at  Torone,  the  Athenians  were  already 
in  possession  of  Mende.  In  point  of  fact  the  truce  was  broken ; 
but  still  throughout  this  year  the  war  was  carried  on  only  in 
those  distant  countries,  while  in  Greece  itself  the  two  leading 
states,  either  by  accident,  or  actuated  by  an  irresistible  desire 
for  peace,  seemed  to  observe  the  truce.  Nicias  and  Kicostratns 
who  had  arrived  in  Chalcidice  with  an  armament  of  50  galleys  and 
a  considerable  number  of  troops,  began  to  carry  on  their  oper- 
ations against  Mende  from  Fotidaea.  They  made  an  unsuccessful 
attack  upon  the  garrison  of  Mende,  which  they  found  encamped 
in  a  strong  position  before  the  town.  On  the  following  day,  the 
Lacedaemonians  having  gone  to  Scione,  the  Peloponnesian  and 
Athenian  parties  in  the  town  began  to  quarrel  and  fight,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  gates  were  thrown  open  to  the  Athenians.  The 
town  was  plundered,  and  the  citadel  closely  invested ;  but  the 
garrison  succeeded  in  forcing  their  way  to  Scione.  In  the  latter 
place,  too,  the  garrison  occupied  a  strong  position  outside  the 
town,  which  had  to  be  conquered  before  the  siege  could  be  b^on. 
As  it  was  clear  that  this  would  be  a  tedious  undertaking,  the 
Athenians  were  satisfied  for  the  present  with  completely  inyesting 
the  town. 

While  this  siege  was  in  progress,  Perdiccas  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Athenians,  and,  to  give  them  a  proof  of  his  new  friend- 
ship, he  prevented  the  reinforcements,  which  were  approaching 
by  a  road  pointed  out  by  Brasidas,  from  joining  the  Lacedae- 
monians. Towards  the  end  of  the  winter,  Brasidas  made  another 
attempt  to  surprise  Fotidaea  by  night ;  but  was  bafiied  by  the 
Athenian  garrison.  At  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  year  of  the 
war,  the  truce  expired,  and,  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians,  Cleon 
undertook  the  command.  Entrusted  with  a  force  of  30  galleys, 
1200  heavy-armed,  300  horse,  and  a  large  number  of  allies,  he 
proceeded  to  Scione,  which  was  still  besieged.  Taking  alon^  with 
him  a  part  of  the  besieging  army,  he  landed  in  the  port  of  the 
Colophonians,  not  far  south  from  Torone.  On  learning  there  that 
the  garrison  of  Torone  was  weak  and  that  Brasidas  was  absent,  he 
attacked  it  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to 
take  the  place  before  Brasidas,  though  he  was  not  far  off,  could 
come  to  its  assistance.  The  men  were  sent  to  Athens,  and  the 
women  and  children  reduced  to  slavery.  This  happened  in  the 
spring  of  b.  c.  422.  Leaving  a  garrison  in  Torone,  Cleon  sailed 
round  Mount  Athos  towards  Amphipolis.  From  Eion,  he  first 
made  an  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Stagiros,  but  took 
Gralepsos  from  the  Macedonians.  In  the  mean  time,  Brasidas 
had  received  succours  which  increased  his  army  to  2000  heavy- 
armed  and  300  Greek  horsemen*,  \)\s  ^%\it-«rmed  troops  were 
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still  more  nnmerons,  for  he  was  joined  by  all  the  forces  of  the 
Edonians,  Myrcinians,  and  Chalcidians.  With  1500  of  these  troops 
he  encamped  on  an  eminence  called  Cerdylion,  not  far  from  Am- 
phipolis,  whence  he  could  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 
The  other  troops  took  up  their  position  at  Amphipolis,  under  the 
conmoand  of  Clearidas.  Brasidas  calculated  tiiat  Cleon,  under- 
estimating the  strength  of  his  enemy,  would  soon  advance  against 
Amphipolis ;  his  expectation  was  realised,  not  because  Cleon  was 
impelled  by  his  courage,  but  because  his  army  began  to  show  signs 
of  discontent,  and  gave  him  to  understand  that  it  was  only  his 
ignorance  and  cowardice  which  prevented  him  from  advancing. 
He  was  thus  compelled  to  march  up  the  country.  In  the  vain 
hope  that  he  would  not  have  to  encounter  any  enemy,  and  that  all 
woold  proceed  very  smoothly,  he  pitched  his  camp  upon  an  emi- 
nence before  Amphipolis.  Seeing  no  troops  on  the  walls,  and  the 
gates  closed,  he  imagined  that  he  might  take  the  town  at  one 
blow.  While  Cleon  was  appi*oaching,  Brasidas  had  withdrawn 
into  Amphipolis.  He  did  not,  however,  consider  it  advisable  to 
make  an  open  attack  upon  the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy,  but 
determined  to  take  them  by  surprbe,  before  Cleon  departed  or 
received  reinforcements.  He  accordingly  selected  150  heavy- 
armed,  and,  in  an  inspiriting  speech,  cheered  them  on  in  their 
bold  undertaking. 

The  Athenians  had  observed  that  Brasidas  had  entered  the 
town,  and  Cleon  was  informed  that  the  enemy  was  preparing  to 
carry  some  plan  into  execution.  No  sooner  had  Cleon  convinced 
himself  of  tiie  truth  of  the  report,  than  he  gave  the  signal  for  a 
retreat,  having  no  desire  whatever  to  engage  in  a  battle.  But  not 
being  able  to  wheel  the  left  wing  quickly  enough,  his  awkward 
tactics  exposed  the  whole  army,  and  Brasidas,  seizing  the  oppor- 
tunity, with  his  men  fell  upon  the  retreating  ranks  of  the  Athe- 
nians. At  the  same  time,  Clearidas  attacked  the  enemy  on  another 
side,  and  the  whole  army  was  soon  routed.  Brasidas  himself, 
while  rushing  against  the  right  wing,  received  a  mortal  wound ; 
but  the  Athenians  did  not  observe  his  fall :  he  was  taken  up  and 
carried  away  by  those  who  stood  nearest  to  him.  Cleon,  who  had 
from  the  first  thought  of  nothing  but  flight,  was  overtaken  by  a 
Myrcinian  targeteer,  and  slain.  The  heavy-armed,  who  were  all 
A^enian  citizens,  made  a  long  and  brave  resistance,  but  in  the 
end  they  also  were  put  to  flight.  Brasidas,  having  been  conveyed 
to  Amphipolis,  was  there  informed  of  the  victory  of  his  men,  and 
died  soon  afterwards.  Six  hundred  Athenians  fell  on  that  day, 
while  the  victors  lost  only  seven  men,  for  there  had  been  no 
regular  engagement, — only  a  pursuit  of  fugitives.  Those  who 
escaped  inmiediately  returned  with  the  fleet  to  Athens.    K\.  Km- 
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phipolis,  great  honours  were  paid  to  the  memory  of  Brasidas ;  he 
"was  buried  in  the  market-place,  his  tomb  was  surrounded  with  a 
fence,  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him  as  a  hero,  and  annual  games 
were  celebrated  in  his  honour.  The  Amphipolitans,  having  formed 
a  close  alliance  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  henceforth  regarded 
Brasidas  as  the  real  founder  of  their  city,  and  destroyed  eyerjrthing 
which  might  remind  them  of  Hagnon  and  the  Athenians. 

In  the  mean  while,  an  auxiliary  force  which  had  been  sent  from 
Sparta  had  tarried  too  long  at  Heracleia,  and  had,  moreoyer,  been 
refused  a  passage  through  Thessaly.     Thus  the  plans  of  Brasidas 
were  not  prosecuted,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  thought  only  of 
making  peace.     The  advantages  gained  by  the  belligerents  might 
be  considered  equal.    The  recent  defeat  at  Amphipolis  made  the 
Athenians  apprehensive  about  their  allies,  and  their  pride  and 
arrogance  were  considerably  lowered.     The  Spartans  still  thought 
of  the  fate  of  the  prisoners  of  Sphacteria,  of  the  disgraceful  loss  of 
Pylos  and  Cythera,  and  of  the  danger  of  an  insurrection  among 
the  Helots.*    In  addition  to  all  this,  the  thirty  years*  peace  with 
Argos  had  expired,  and  Sparta  did  not  feel  herself  strong  enough 
to  carry  on  a  war  with  it  and  Athens  at  the  same  time.     More- 
over, Brasidas  and  Cleon,  who  had  hitherto  been  the  chief  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  peace  —  the  former,  because  war  afforded 
him  opportunities  of  displaying  his  military  talents,  and  of  gaining 
glory ;  the  latter,  that  he  might  amid  the  din  of  arms  conceal  his 
evil  designs,  his  calumnies  of  Others,  and  his  own  faithlessness — 
both  these  men  had  been  removed  by  death  from  the  scene  of 
action.     Nicias,  who  loved  a  quiet  and  undisturbed  life,  though 
he  was  brave  and  possessed  of  warlike  ability,  and  Pleistoanax, 
king  of  Sparta,  were  engaged  in  bringing  about  a  peace,  the 
negotiations  for  which  were  continued  during  the  winter.    With 
a  view  to  accelerate  its  conclusion,  the  Peloponnesians,  about  the 
beginning  of  spring,  even  commenced  new  preparations  for  war. 
But  after  many  conferences,  the  basis  of  a  treaty  was  at  length 
settled  in  the  spring  of  b.c.  421,  on  the  footing  of  a  mutual  resti- 
tution of  conquests  made  during  the  war ;  and  as  the  Thebans 
would  not  admit  that  Flataeae  belonged  to  this   class,  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  been  freely  surrendered,  it  was  stipulated  that 
Athens  should  keep  Nisaea,  which  she  had  acquired  by  a  similar 
transaction.    With  the  exception  of  the  Boeotians,  Corinthians, 
Eleans,  and  Megarians,  who  did  not  agree  to  this  treaty,  all  the 
confederates  accepted  it,  and  mutually  ratified  it  with  sacrifices 
and  oaths.     Among  the  stipulations,  of  which  Thucydides  has 

*  An  instance  of  nnezampled  crueltv  against  the  Helots  is  raoorded  hj 
Tbncrd.  iv.  80. 
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pmerred  the  oHgiiiBl  document,  we  m&j  mention,  that  the  Athe- 
niaoB  reatored  to  the  LacedftemonianB,  Fylos,  Cjthero,  Methone, 
and  Atalanttt;  thftt  the  ChaJcidian  and  Tbracian  towns  conquered 
b]r  BrMida*  became  neutral ;  tliat  Ampbipolis  was  restored  to  the 
Atheniaui,  bb  bJbo  Scione,  which,  together  with  Torone  and  some 
other  towns,  was  left  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  tbe  Athenians,  'The 
neutral  towns  were  to  pa;  onlj  the  tribute  fixed  by  Aristidea,  and 
in  other  respects  to  be  independent.  All  Athenian  and  Lacedae- 
monian prisoners  were  to  be  returned  without  ransom.  ITus 
peace  was  ratified  at  Athena  on  the  25th  of  the  month  of  Elapbe- 
bolion  (the  4th  of  April),  b.c.  421,  the  eleventh  year  of  the  war. 
This  peace,  commonly  called  the  peace  of  Niciaa,  was  concluded 
for  the  period  of  fifty  yean. 

The  question,  which  of  the  two  states  waa  first  to  comply  with 
the  stipulations  of  the  peace,  was  decided  by  lot,  which  fell  upon 
Sparta.  She  forthwith  liberated  tbe  prisoners,  and  sent  envoys  to 
Clearidas,  with  orders  at  once  to  surrender  Amphipolis  to  the 
Alhemans.  He  at  first  showed  some  hesitation,  being  actuated  in 
some  degree  by  a  desire  to  please  the  Chalcidiana,  who  were  hos- 
tile to  tlte  Athenians ;  but  he  was  ultimately  obliged  to  comply 


>ith  the  commands  of  Sparta,  or  at  least  to  withdraw  the  Lace- 
u  from  the  town.     But  as  the  confederates  who 


were  disiatisfied  with  the  peace  evinced  no  iuleatVon,  TiottiwNi- 
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standing  tbe  urgent  entreadeB  of  Sp&rU,  to  give  in  their  adb 
the  LacedaemonianB,  in  order  to  be  well  prepared  for  aay 
tingency,  eBpeoially  in  case  of  a  war  with  Argos,  conclude 
April  of  the  same  year,  an  offensive  and  defensive  aUian< 
Alhens,  which  contained  the  stipulation,  that  each  of  the  coi 
ing  parties  should  be  entitled  at  its  discretion  to  increase 
miniah  the  number  of  its  allies  or  subjects,  lliis  at  once 
the  fear  and  oppoaitjon  of  all  the  second-rate  states ;  and  niu 
elements  were  at  work  which  might  lead  to  a  speedy  violatioi 
termination  of  the  peace. 
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x  a  period  of  nearlj  seven  years,  tbe  two  leading  states,  Athens 
1  Sparta,  observed  the  treaty  so  far  as  not  to  invade  each  other's 
ritory,  but  otherwise  Greece  was  hj  no  means  in  the  enjoyment 
peace.  From  the  very  beginning,  the  contracting  parties  did 
.  strictly  adhere  to  the  conditions  the;  had  nominally  agreed 

each  endeavonred  to  injure  its  dreaded  and  hated  rival  by 
ming  new  connections,  and  the  states  of  inferior  rank  continued 
itir  the  fire  of  war  until  it  burst  forth  into  a  fierce  and  ruinous 
ze.  Thncydides,  considering  the  contest  to  have  been  carried 
unintermptedlj  for  twenty-seven  years,  treats  even  this  iuter- 
liate  period  as  belonging  to  the  war ;  and  we  shall  adopt  the 
le  method,  so  long  as  we  have  him  for  out  guide. 
Che  Corinthians  began  the  movement ;  they  themselves,  indeed, 

not  at  once  renounce  the  Feloponnesian  alliance,  but  they  in- 
«d  the  Aleves  to  put  themselves  without  delay  at  the  head  of 
ew  confederacy,  which  was  to  be  joined  by  all  the  Greek  states 
ept  Athens  and  Sparta.  The  Mantineans,  who  had  of  lat«  en- 
;ed  their  dominions,  were  the  first  to  join  the  new  league,  in 
er  to  secure  their  new  acquisitions.  Their  example  was  imme- 
tely  followed  by  the  Cleans,  who  concluded  an  alliance,  first 
b  Corinth,  and  then  with  Argos,  because  they  thought  they  had 
n  treated  unjustly  by  Sparta;  this  new  alliance,  therefore, 
I  a  sort  of  demonstration   against   Sparta,    The  Co'n3U!laa»& 
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themselves  next  went  over,  ostensibly  in  order  to  fulfil  the  terms 
of  ancient  treaties  and  vows  which  bound  them  not  to  abandon 
their  Chalcidian  allies,  but  in  reality  because  they  considered 
themselves  wronged  by  the  Athenians,  who  retained  possession  of 
Solion  and  Anactorion.  With  them,  the  Chalcidians  also  joined 
the  rising  confederacy.  The  Boeotians  and  Megarians  were,  for 
the  present,  prevented  from  becoming  members  of  it,  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Argos  had  a  democratic  form  of  government,  while 
they  themselves  were  ruled  by  oligarchies.  Thus  no  fiirther 
allies  were  gained  at  this  time.  The  Tegeatans  were  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  new  confederacy,  and  the  Boeotians  too,  in  spite  of 
Corinthian  machinations,  maintained  their  separate  armistice  with 
Athens. 

In  the  face  of  these  hostile  manifestations,  Spai'ta  and  Athens 
were  engaged  during  the  summer  in  negotiations  and  controversies 
respecting  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the  peace ;  but  no  satisfac- 
tory results  were  come  to.  What  both  wanted  was  the  honest 
will,  for  Sparta,  which  had  shown  itself  so  ready  at  the  beginning, 
now  hesitated,  and  owned  that  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  restore 
Amphipolis  to  Athens  against  its  will,  or  to  compel  the  Boeotians 
and  Corinthians  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  peace.  The  Athenians 
replied,  that  under  these  circumstances  they  could  not  give  up 
Fylos,  and  only  after  long  negotiations  consented  to  assign  other 
settlements  in  Cephallenia  to  the  Messenians  and  Helots  who  were 
living  at  Pylos. 

Matters  became  still  more  complicated,  when,  in  the  following 
winter,  at  the  election  of  the  ephors,  men  of  the  party  in  favour 
of  war  were  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  at  Sparta.  Assisted  by 
the  Boeotians,  they  endeavoured  to  enter  into  the  alliance  with 
Argos ;  the  negotiations,  however,  were  carried  on  slowly  and 
without  energy,  and,  for  the  present,  nothing  was  effected.  But 
the  Lacedaemonians,  interested  above  all  things  in  the  recovery 
of  Pylos,  concluded,  about  the  end  of  the  winter,  a  separate  treaty 
with  the  Boeotians ;  this  act  was  contrary  to  the  treaty  with  Athens, 
according  to  which  such  connections  could  be  entered  into  only 
by  both  states  in  common.  By  this  treaty,  the  Boeotians  agreed 
to  surrender  to  the  Lacedaemonians  Panacton,  which  had  been 
taken  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  war  from  Athens,  and  the  Athenian 
prisoners  who  were  kept  at  Thebes.  This  was  to  enable  the 
Spartans  to  obtain  from  the  Athenians  the  restoration  of  Pylos. 
But  when,  in  the  spring  of  420,  Spartan  commissioners  came  to  take 
possession  of  Panacton,  they  found  that  it  had  been  dismantled  by 
order  of  the  Boeotian  government,  on  the  plea  of  an  ancient  com- 
pact between  Boeotia  and  Athens.  When  the  Argives  were  in- 
armed of  this  alliance,  they  Vma^^  \\i«A.  \l  had  been  entered 
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into  with  the  coniient  of  Athens ;  and  fearing  lest  they  might  be 
inTolyed  in  a  war  at  once  with  Sparta,  Tegea,  and  Athens,  they 
sent  envoys  to  Sparta,  in  the  beginning  of  b.  c.  420,  to  negotiate 
for  a  treaty  and  alliance.  The  Spartans  were  willing  to  accept 
the  proposal,  but  suddenly  the  Argives  broke  off  the  negotiations 
and  embraced  the  cause  of  Athens. 

The  Athenians,  dissatisfied  with  the  alliance  between  Sparta 
and  Boeotia,  indignant  at  the  destruction  of  Fanacton,  and  re- 
membering the  many  terms  of  their  own  peace  with  Sparta  which 
had  not  been  carried  into  effect,  dismissed  the  Spartan  envoys 
with  a  somewhat  stem  answer.  Alcibiades,  the  son  of  Cleinias, 
above  all  others,  urged  his  countrymen  to  violate  the  peace.  *'  In 
comparison  with  the  statesmen  of  other  republics,  he  was  yet  young, 
bat  he  was  honoured  by  the  people  on  account  of  the  fame  of  his 
ancestors."  In  reading  this  statement  of  Thucydides,  we  might  be 
inclined  to  believe  that  he  intentionally  passed  over  or  undervalued 
the  circumstances  which,  at  the  first  appearance  of  so  extraordinary 
a  man  in  public  life,  would  certainly  have  been  touched  upon  by 
other  historians.  But  in  Thucydides  everything  is  well  considered 
and  in  accordance  with  the  artistic  rules  of  historical  composition. 
The  transition  from  the  accounts  of  public  matters  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  man*s  personal  character  is  ever3rwhere  kept  within  strict 
limits,  and  carried  out  with  wonderful  moderation  and  impartiality. 
Hence,  we  also  shall  abstain  from  saying  in  this  place  more  of  that 
perfect  image  of  the  Athenian  character  and  genius  than  Thucy- 
dides himself  thought  it  right  to  state.  The  events  in  the  life  of 
Alcibiades,  down  to  his  coming  forward  against  Nicias,  appeared 
comparatively  unimportant  to  the  calm  and  thoughtful  mind  of 
Thucydides,  although  his  name  had  long  been  in  every  one's  mouth, 
and  his  manners  and  conduct  gave  the  tone  to  the  fashionable  circles 
at  Athens.  We  may  pass  over  the  various  stories  about  his  youth, 
as  relating  to  the  results  merely  of  his  birth  and  education.  Every- 
thing belonging  to  him  was  marked  by  dazzling  splendour  and 
possessed  wonderful  fascination :  his  birth,  his  wealth,  his  beauty, 
and  his  virtues,  not  more  than  his  vices.  In  him.  Nature  seems  to 
have  tried  to  combine  her  most  varied  productions.  The  conscious- 
ness of  his  powers  and  a  restless  ambition  impelled  him  on  all  occa- 
sions to  claim  the  foremost  place,  and  his  calculating  subtlety  was 
always  a  more  powerful  incentive  than  strict  justice  or  a  regard  for 
the  interests  of  his  country.  He  was  so  reckless  about  his  intellectual 
endowments,  his  personal  beauty,  and  his  wealth,  that  the  rapid 
changes  in  his  favour  with  the  people  were  only  the  reflex,  as  it 
were,  of  his  own  fickleness.  He  was  naturally  of  an  aristocratic 
temperament,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  circumstances  amid  which 
he  was  brought  up,  and  his  more  than  oligarchic  8eiitVaieiv\;&  N<«t<& 
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displayed  in  decisive  moments  most  uneqaivocally.  Whenever  he 
assumed  the  appearance  of  a  popular  leader,  it  was  alwajs  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  some  personal  object* 

The  history  of  the  period  of  the  war  which  now  follows,  down 
to  its  termination,  is  at  the  same  time  the  history  of  the  life  of 
Alcibiades.    He  exerted  himself  to  prevent  the  conclusion  of  the 
intended  alliance  with  Sparta,  because  he  considered  a  treaty  with 
Argos  to  be  more  advantageous  and  lasting,  but  still  more,  because 
he  had  from  the  first  been  opposed  to  the  peace  which  was  brought 
about  by  the  mediation  of  Nicias  and  Laches,  and  in  the  conclusion 
of  which  he  himself,  who  was  then  at  the  utmost  only  twenty-eight 
years  of  age,  had  been  taken  no  notice  of.    For  although  he  had 
done  good  service  to  the  prisoners  of  Sphacteria,  and  had  renewed 
the  connection  of  public  hospitality  which  had  existed  between  his 
family  and  Sparta,  yet  the  Spartans  seem  to  have  preferred  trans- 
acting business  with  the  sober  and  intelligent  Nicias.    For  this 
slight,  Alcibiades  now  took  revenge.    He  invited  the  Argives  to 
come  to  Athens,  accompanied  by  envoys  from  Elis  and  Man- 
tinea,  in  order  to  conclude  an  alliance  against  Thebes  and  Sparta. 
The  Argives  willingly  sent  their  envoys,  but  at  the  same  time 
there  arrived  others  from  Sparta,  who  were  commissioned  to  de- 
mand the  restoration  of  Pylos  in  exchange  for  Panacton,  to  justify 
the  treaty  concluded  with  Thebes,  but,  above  all,  to  prevent  the 
conclusion  of  an  alliance  with  Argos.    Alcibiades  contrived  to 
thwart  the  designs  of  Sparta,  while  an  insult  offered  to  the  am- 
bassadors I  rendered  a  peaceful  settlement  almost  impossible ;  and 
thus  the  alliance  between  Athens,  Argos,  Elis,   and  Mantinea, 
was  actually  concluded.      It  was  both  offensive  and  defensive, 
and  was  to  last  for  100  years.    The  peace  between  Athens  and 
Sparta  still  continued,  but  the  immediate  consequence  of  these 
proceedings  was,  that  Corinth,  which  had  only  accepted  the  pre- 
vious treaty  with  Argos,  but  had  not  sworn  to  it,  again  inclined 
towards  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  afterwards,  when  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Olympic  games  was  over,  could  not  be  induced  to 
return  to  its  former  allies.     The  Eleans,  feeling  secure  under 
the  protection  of  the  new  confederacy,  excluded  the  Lacedae- 
monians from  the  Ol3rmpic  games  of  this  year,  because  they  had 
occupied  Lepreon  during  the  religious  truce ;  nay,  they  even  fined 
the  Lacedaemonians,  who,  as   no  understanding  coiild  be  come 
to,  were  actually  obliged  to  perform  the  customary  sacrifices  in 
their  own  country. 

In  the  following  year,  b.  c.  419,  the  thirteenth  of  the  war,  there 
appeared  in  Peloponnesus  symptoms  of  a  greater  and  more  gene- 

*  This  seems  to  be  the  meaum^  of  Thucyd.  viu.  48. 
t  Thucyd.  v.  45. 
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ltd' struggle.  A  war  had  arisen  between  the  Argivcs  and  the  . 
Epidaurians  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  about  some  sacrifice,  and 
the  Athenians  actively  assisted  the  Argives.  Alcibiadcs,  who  was 
then  one  of  the  Athenian  generals,  had  entered  Peloponnesus  with 
some  trcc*p8,  evidentlj  with  a  view  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  scene  of  his  future  operations.  At  the  same  time,  he 
gained  over  the  town  of  Patrae  in  Achaia  to  the  alliance  with 
Athens,  and  persuaded  its  inhabitants  to  extend  their  walls  as  far 
as  the  sea-coast.  But  his  plan  of  fortifying  the  Achaean  Rhion, 
and  of  thereby  obtaining  the  command  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  was  thwarted  by  the  Corinthians  and  Sicyonians. 
The  Lacedaemonians  were  prevented  by  unfavourable  sacrifices 
firom  supporting  the  Epidaurians,  but  even  their  approach  was 
enough  to  induce  the  Athenian  forces  to  retreat ;  and  throughout 
this  year,  although  the  ravaging  inroads  were  continued,  nothing 
decisive  was  effected.  It  was  only  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
that  the  Spartans  sent  300  men  by  sea  to  Epidaurus,  upon  which 
the  Argives  immediately  applied  to  the  Athenians,  reminding  them 
of  the  terms  of  their  alliance;  and  on  the  proposal  of  Alcibiades, 
the  Athenians  inscribed  on  the  pillar  containing  the  treaty  with 
Sparta  the  words,  ^*  the  Lacedaemonians  have  not  observed  their 
oath : "  Helots  also  were  sent  to  Pylos  to  harass  Laconia.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  the  peace  was  formally  still  maintained. 
As  the  Epidaurians,  however,  continued  to  be  distressed,  and 
symptoms  of  discontent  and  hostility  became  here  and  there  visible, 
the  Lacedaemonians  thought  that  they  ought  to  hesitate  no  longer, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  b.c.  418,  they  assembled 
an  unusually  large  army  of  allies,  which  they  themselves  joined 
with  all  their  forces,  and  invaded  the  Argive  territory  in  three 
divisions.  Yet  no  decisive  battle  was  fought,  for  king  Agis  allowed 
himself  to  be  persuaded  by  two  Argives  to  conclude  an  armistice, 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  lead  to  a  final  and  peaceful  settlement ; 
accordingly,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  Spartans  and  their 
allies,  he  departed  with  ■  his  splendid  army  without  having  struck  a 
blow.  The  Argives,  too,  were  so  eager  to  fight,  that  they  severely 
punished  those  who  had,  without  orders,  acted  the  part  of  media- 
tors. The  Athenians  had  come  too  late  with  their  auxiliary  force 
of  1000  heavy-armed  men  and  400  horse,  under  the  command  of 
Laches  and  Nicostratus. 

Although,  afler  the  truce  just  concluded,  the  Argives  no  longer 
needed  these  auxiliary  forces,  yet  they  remained  in  their  terri- 
tory, and,  by  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  it  was  resolved  to  com- 
mence hostilities,  on  the  ground  that  the  truce  had  been  concluded 
by  Argos  alone,  and  was,  therefore,  invalid.  All  the  allies^  vrho 
were  soon  joined  by  the  Arrives,  now  set  out  agamat  OT<^aai«oKj«. 
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in  Arcadia,  aud  compelled  the  town  to  surrender.  Thence  they 
proceeded  to  Tegea,  which  was  to  be  delivered  up  to  them  by 
treachery.  This  danger  roused  the  Spartans,  who  were  greatly 
exasperated  at  the  truce  concluded  by  their  king,  and  they  not 
only  assembled  their  own  military  forces,  but  commanded  their 
Arcadian  and  other  allies  to  furnish  their  contingents  as  speedily 
as  possible.  On  the  frontier  of  Laconia,  they  dismissed  the  sixlh 
part  of  their  army,  consisting  of  the  oldest  and  youngest  men,  to 
protect  their  homes,  and  with  the  rest  entered  the  territory  of 
Mantinea,  ravaging  the  country  and  pitching  their  camp  near  s 
sanctuary  of  Heracles.  The  Argive  allies  chose  a  position,  strong 
and  difficult  of  access,  for  drawing  up  their  forces  in  battle  array; 
and  Agis,  taking  the  counsel  of  an  experienced  warrior,  did  not 
venture  to  attack  them  on  that  day.  On  the  morrow,  when  he 
again  advanced,  he  found  the  enemy  already  drawn  up  in  the  plain, 
and  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  the  greatest  haste  and  alarm,  prepared 
for  battle.  But  in  the  conflict,  they  fought  with  calmness  and  un- 
daunted courage,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory.  Of  the  Aigives 
1 100  fell,  while  the  Lacedaemonians  lost  only  300.  This  battle  of 
Mantinea  was  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  whole  war ;  and 
for  the  Spartans  it  was  doubly  advantageous,  because  it  restcNred 
their  ancient  military  glory,  which  had  been  impaired  by  the 
defeats  of  Pylos  and  Sphacteria. 

At  the  time  of  this  battle,  which  occurred  in  the  month  of 
August,  just  before  the  festival  of  the  Carneia,  the  Epidaurians 
had  made  a  ravaging  expedition  into  the  territory  of  Argos,  which 
was  feebly  protected,  but  were  themselves  closely  invested  by  the 
Eleans  and  Athenians.  Soon  afler  the  Cameian  festival,  about  the 
beginning  of  winter,  the  Lacedaemonians  again  advanced  as  far  as 
Tegea,  but  this  time  they  made  proposals  of  acconunodation  to 
Argos,  where  a  faction,  hostile  to  the  democratic  government  and 
favourably  disposed  to  Sparta,  was  inclined  to  make  peace.  These 
negotiations,  which  Alcibiades  in  vain  endeavoured  to  frustrate, 
were  brought  to  a  satisfactory  termination.  The  Argives  accepted 
the  proposals,  the  principal  stipulation  of  which  was  that  they  were 
to  leave  the  Epidaurians  in  peace,  and  oblige  the  Athenians  to 
depart  from  their  territory.  Soon  afterwards  another  treaty  of 
alliance  was  concluded  for  50  years  between  Argos  and  Sparta, 
whereby  Argos  renounced  its  former  allies.  The  new  confederates 
immediately  exerted  themselves  to  extend  the  league :  they  re- 
newed the  ancient  treaties  with  the  Chalcidians,  and  called  upon 
king  Perdiccas  of  Macedonia  to  join  the  confederacy,  a  request 
with  which  he  who  traced  his  own  origin  to  Argos,  was  not  unwill- 
••»<y  to  comply.  The  Athenians  now  withdrew  their  beaieging 
I  from  Epidnurus,  and  tow«rd%  iVve  end  of  the  winter  the 
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Miwitineanw  found  themselves  constrained  to  join  the  alliance 
between  Sparta  and  Argos.  At  Sicyon  an  oligarchical  government 
was  established,  and  the  same  chfuige  was  effected  at  Argos  with 
the  aid  of  Sparta.  Such  were  the  immediate  consequences  of  the 
new  oonfedmu^y,  which,  however,  did  not  last  long. 

While  the  Lacedaemonians  were  engaged  in  setting  up  oligai'- 
diical  governments  in  the  towns  of  Achaia,  the  popular  party  at 
Argos  again  raised  its  head,  b.c.  417.  The  struggle  commenced 
9t  a  time  when  Sparta  was  celebrating  a  festival,  and  the  demo- 
cratic party  gained  the  victory.  The  aid  sent  by  Sparta  to  support 
the  minority  came  too  late,  and  was  altogether  too  slow ;  the  vic- 
torioos  party  hastened  to  form  connections  with  Athens,  and  built 
strong  and  long  walls  from  Argos  to  the  sea-coast,  by  which  they 
were  enabled  to  receive  support  and  supplies  by  sea  in  case  of 
their  city  being  besieged.  It  was  not  till  the  following  winter, 
that  the  Spartans  with  their  allies  arrived  before  Argos ;  they  suc- 
ceeded in  making  themselves  masters  of,  and  in  breaking  down,  the 
walls  which  had  been  erected  with  enormous  exertions ;  the  Argive 
town  of  Hyriae  was  taken ;  its  free-bom  inhabitants  were  put  to 
death,  and  then  the  Lacedaemonians  withdrew  from  Argos.  After 
this,  the  Argives  attempted  to  make  a  ravaging  expedition  into  the 
territory  of  the  Fhliasians,  who  had  given  shelter  to  their  exiles. 
In  order  to  strengthen  their  league,  and  to  prevent  the  re-esta- 
btishment  of  an  oligarchical  government,  Alcibiades  in  the  following 
summer,  b.  c.  416,  sailed  with  a  squadron  of  20  galleys  to  Argos, 
Uxk.  900  of  the  oligarchs  on  board,  and  carried  them  to  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  where  they  were  kept  under  the  superintendence 
of  Athens. 

Soon  afterwards  the  Athenians  undertook  an  expedition  against 
the  island  of  Melos.  The  Melians,  who  were  a  Doric  colony, 
boasted  of  having  been  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  island 
finr  700  years,  that  is,  ever  since  the  Doric  migration ;  and  they 
were  the  only  islanders  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Athenian  con- 
federacy. Some  years  previously,  b.  c.  426,  Nicias  had  in  vain 
attempted  to  conquer  the  island,  and  the  Melians,  who  had  before 
been  neutral,  then  became  open  enemies  of  the  Athenians.  The 
inactivity  of  Sparta  now  tempted  the  latter  to  make  another 
attempt  to  subdue  the  island.  Thirty-eight  ships,  most  of  which 
were  Athenian,  and  about  3000  heavy-armed,  partly  Athenians  and 
partly  allies,  approached  the  coast  of  Melos  under  the  command  of 
Cleomedes.  At  first,  negotiations  were  tried  between  Athenian 
envoys  and  the  Melian  oligarchs ;  they  did  not  lead  to  any  result, 
but  are  characteristic  and  remarkable  for  the  pride  and  confidence 
of  the  Athenians  in  their  own  power,  as  contrasted  with  tlw^. 
courageous  hope  and  undaunted  bearing  of  the  Me^ias^  ^Vq  e^xt- 
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sidered  it  a  disgrace  to  surrender  witbout  fighting  for  tbeir  inde- 
pendence.    In  spite  of  the  threatening  language  of  the  Athenians, 
the  Melians  would  only  consent  to  become  the  friends  of  Athens, 
and  insisted  on  preserving  their  neutrality  as  before.     The  Athe- 
nians, adhering  with  equal  obstinacy  to  their  demand  that  the 
Melians  should  become  either  allies  or  tributary,  and  treating 
with  contempt  the  assistance  which  they  expected  from  Sparta, 
began  to  lay  siege  to  the  town.    The  siege  was  continued- till  the 
following  winter,  being  piv  tracted  by  the  bold  defence  and  suc- 
cessful sallies  of  the  Melians,  until  the  Athenians  sent  reinforce- 
ments,  and   traitors  among  the  besieged  themselves  rendered 
further  resistance  impossible.    The  Melians  surrendered  at  discre- 
tion^ and  experienced  the  same  fate  as  had  been  inflicted  upon  the 
people  of  Scione.     Some  time  afterwards,  the  conquerors  sent  500 
settlers  to  occupy  the  desolate  island.    The  Lacedaemonians  had 
not  sent  to  their  kinsmen  the  expected  assistance,  and  on  the 
whole  showed  no  hostility  towards  Athens,  but  acted  in  accordance 
with  the  existing  treaties.     For  while  the  Athenians  made  preda- 
tory excursions  from  Pylos  into  Laconia,  the  Spartans  merely 
proclaimed  that  whoever  wished,  might  in  his  private  capadty 
retaliate  upon  the  Athenians.  Once  only,  the  Athenians  mediitated 
another  expedition  against  Argos,  which  however  was  thwarted  by 
unfavourable  signs  in  the  victims ;  so  that  the  only  result  of  their 
preparations  was  to  induce  the  Argives  to  deprive  those  oligarchs 
who  were  suspected  of  favouring  Sparta  of  any  power  to  do  mi«-. 
chief,  and  to  establish  the  democratic  government  still  more  firmly. 
The  Lacedaemonians  assigned  to  the  Argive  exiles  Orneae,  a  town 
on  the  Arcadian  frontier,  and  made  a  ravaging  excursion  into  the 
territory  of  Argos ;  but  after  their  departure,  an  Athenian  arma- 
ment joined  by  the  Argives  took  Orneae  and  destroyed  it. 

About  this  time,  numerous  trifling  occurrences  and  disputes 
seemed  to  forebode  more  important  events,  and  even  the  winlsr  of 
this  year  saw  the  be^nning  of  the  great  Sicilian  war. 


Ancient  drinking-vessol  called  Mastix. 


Coin  of  Sjrteate. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

.  nt  siGiLiijt  Eju'iiinrov  be^obe  tbe  arrival 

Wx  have  now  reached,  if  not  die  most  interesting,  at  least  the 
most  important  period-" the  turning  point — of  the  bloody  drama 
of  tlie  Feloponneaian  war.  At  the  beginning  of  the  expedition 
■gainirt  STracuse,  Athena  was  at  the  height  of  her  power  and 
pride ;  but  after  tlie  termination  of  the  Sicilian  war,  we  find 
her  entering  upon  the  gloomj  path  of  gradual  decline,  which  is 
marked  bj  onlj  a  few  glorious  events,  and  those  connected  with 
pardcnlar  persona,  especially  with  Alcibiades ;  confidence  in  them- 
wlves  and  in  their  good  fortune  forsook  tbe  Athenian  people, 
ud  their  authority  among  their  allies  and  tributaries  was  evi- 
iEaitij  gone.  Ihe  ship  of  the  state,  which  had  so  long  maintained 
its  course  under  the  management  of  reckless  aa  well  as  bold  and 
ikiUul  pilots,  was  now  overpowered  by  tbe  billows  beating  against 
It  on  all  sides,  and  waa  fast  hurried  to  destruction. 

The  expedition  to  Sicily  waa  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  Athenian 
democracy,  such  aa  it  had  been  developed  after  the  time  of 
Fariclea.  All  the  conservatives,  or  men  of  the  moderate  party, 
were  opposed  to  it ;  and  the  crime  committed  against  the  Hermae, 
of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  hereafter,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  desperate  attempt  of  those  wishing  for  peace  to  prevent  the 
■uling  of  the  fleet,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  by  any  means, 
however  violent. 

The  desire  of  the  Athenian  people  and  ita  leaders  to  establish 
tiiemselvei  in  the  western  seas,  in  Sicily,  and  even  beyond  it,  had 
been  awakened  long  before  this  time,  but  became  manifest  more 
especially  ^ter  the  death  of  Pericles,  when  the  people  and  the 
demflg<^es  obtained  the  uncontrolled  management  o£  y^^'"' 
r  4 
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affairs,  and  with  few  interruptions  retained  it  until  the  down&l  of 
Athens.     Her  participation  in  the  Leontine  war,  which  lasted 
from  the  fifth  until  the  eighth  year  of  the  Feloponnesian  war,  and 
ended  without  anj  important  results,  has  already  been  noticed. 
The  peace  of  Gela,  which  was  brought  about  by  the  wise  counsel 
of  the  Syracusan  Hermocrates,  checked  for  a  time  the  designs  of 
the  Athenians  who  had  not  yet  come  forward  with  the  energy 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  their  power.     That  peace 
united  all  the  Siceliots  *  against  Athens,  their  common  enemy. 
The  embassy  of  Phaeax,  in  b.  c.  422,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
protect  the  popular  party  of  the  Leontines,  which  had  been  ex- 
pelled by  the  nobles  and  the  Syracusans,  and  to  gain  allies  for 
Athens  and  the  people  of  Leontini  against  the  powerful  state  of 
Syracuse,  had  not  been  very  successful ;  but  the  delight  of  the 
Athenians  in  extensive  and  adventurous  undertakings  had  become 
so  influential  a  feeling,  that  men  like  Alcibiades  knew  how  to 
make  the  excitable  people  adopt  their  own  bold  and  ambitious 
schemes,   which  it   thenceforth   regarded  with    almost   parental 
fondness.     An  additional  incentive  to  action  in  Sicily  was  the  &et 
that  the  undertakings  of  the  Athenians  in  Peloponnesus  were  not 
carried  on  with  ardour  or  on  a  grand  scale,  on  account  of  tht 
peace  which  had  never  yet  been  formally  abrogated ;  nor  were 
they  particularly  successful.    The  people  wbhed  for  war,  and  yet 
were  loth  to  be  the  first  to  break  the  peace,  to  which  Sparta  clang 
with  obstinacy  as  long  as  it  possibly  could.    Alcibiades  moreover 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  war  had  hitherto 
been  carried  on ;  his  mind  was  full  of  some  brilliant  expedition, 
worthy  of  the  maritime  power  of  Athens ;  his  and  the  people*i 
thoughts  rose  even  to  the  idea  of  establishing  a  universal  empire. 
Lastly,  the  majority  of  the  people  did  not  know  the  extent  and 
population  of  Sicily,  nor  take  into  consideration  the  fearful  con- 
sequences of  the  failure  of  such  an  undertaking.     The  causes  and 
the  beginning  of  the  Sicilian  war  were  as  follow. 

In  the  winter  of  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  Feloponnesian  war,  am* 
bassadors  of  the  Egestaeans  came  to  Athens,  soliciting  aid  against 
the  Selinuntians,  their  neighbours,  who,  supported  by  the  Syra- 
cusans, were  harassing  Egesta  by  land  and  by  sea.  Their  de- 
scription of  the  dangerous  and  increasing  power  of  Syracuse,  and 
their  promise  to  support  the  Athenians  with  money,  induced 
the  people  to  send  envoys  to  Sicily,  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
affairs  and  what  means  the  Egestaeans  had  at  their  disposaL  In 
the  spring  of  b.c.  415  the  envoys  returned  with  the  Egestaeans, 

*  Stedhtae  is  the  name  of  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  Sicily;  while  the 
ATf^nal  inhabitants  of  the  island  and  the  settlers  from  Italy  were  called 
^and  Sietmu 
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who  brought  with  them  sixtj  talents  of  uncoined  silver,  as  a 
month's  paj  for  sixtj  galleys,  and  repeatedly  and  urgently  im- 
plored the  Athenians  to  assist  them.    The  Athenian  envoys  also 
gave  raptorous  descriptions  of  the  wealth  of  the  town,  and  it  was 
at  once  decreed  to  send  a  fleet  under  the  command  of  Alcibiades, 
Nicias,  and  Lamachus,  who  were  invested  with  unlimited  powers 
Alcibiades  thus  saw  the  realisation  of  his  most  ardent  wish,  in 
being  placed  at  the  head  of  so  important  an  undertaking.    La- 
■  machiis  also  was  delighted,  because  he  would  now  have  oppor- 
tunities of  displaying  his  valour.    Nicias,  who  was  cautious  and  a 
lover  of  peace,  did  not  much  like  his  new  office ;  and  having  a 
presentiment  of  the  evils  that  might  be  occasioned  by  the  projected 
enterprise,  he  endeavoured  at  a  meeting  of  the  people,  which 
vas  held   five  days  after  the  first  assembly,  to  dissuade  them 
from  their  plan.    He  advised  them  not  to  expose  the  state,  which 
had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  efiects  of  the  plague  and  the 
miseries  of  the  war,  to  fresh  dangers  and  sufferings ;  he  cau- 
tioned them  not  to  make  new  enemies  in  addition  to  the  old 
ones,  who  were  ever  ready  to  seize  the  first  favourable  moment 
iac  recommencing  the  contest ;  he  warned  them  against  the  dan- 
gers to  be  apprehended  from  the  existence  at  Athens  itself  of 
ftctions,  which  in  the  event  of  an  unfortunate  issue  of  the  un- 
dertaking, would  make  common  cause  with  the  Lacedaemonians ; 
he  entreated  them  above  all  things  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
caj<ded  into  a  war  by  the  ambitious  and  inexperienced  Alcibiades, 
and  that  too  in  behalf  of  a  powerless  state,  which  in  case  of  need 
would  be  unable  to  render  any  service  in  return.    His  advice  met 
with  little  support;  the  majority  was  for  war.    Alcibiades,  who 
had  been  personally  attacked  by  Nicias,  flattered  the  people  by 
talking  of  tiie  greatness  of  Athens,  and  declared  that  this  war  was 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  national  character,  and  of  the 
policy  which  Athens  had  hitherto  pursued.    A  sudden  halt  was, 
in  his  opinion,  more  dangerous  than  an  unsuccessful  contest.    By 
the  brilliant  prospects  which  he  held  out  to  the  people,  he  filled 
them  with  enthusiasm  for  the  expedition,  and  Nicias  saw  that  it 
could  not  be  prevented.     He  therefore  advised  his  countrymen  to 
send  a  large  force  to  Sicily,  in  order  that  they  might  with  certainty 
calculate  upon  success,  and  in  consideration  of  the  great  distance, 
to  provide  all  the  needful  supplies  on  a  most  liberal  scale.    He 
hoped  thus  to  make  the  people  reflect  upon  what  they  were  doing ; 
but  they  interpreted  his  remarks  as  implying  an  approval  of  the 
war,  and  as  such  warmly  applauded  them ;  so  that  the  desire  to  enter 
upon  the  undertaking  became  only  more  ardent  and  more  general. 
It  was  decreed  that  the  generals  should  have  full  power  to  deter- 
mine the  force  of  the  armament  necessary  for  the  expediXAOiv.  ^^- 
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tensive  preparations  accordingly  were  made ;  and  as  the  state  was 
actually  in  a  flourishing  condition,  everything  went  on  rapidly,  and 
with  perfect  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 

But  the  warlike  youths  and  the  restless  party  with  Alcibiades 
at  their  head  were  disappointed  in  their  expectations.  All  those 
who  had  been  silent  in  the  assemblies  from  fear  of  being  con- 
sidered ill-disposed  citizens,  or  who  from  the  most  different  motives 
and  from  a  regard  to  their  own  interests  wished  for  peace,  but  espe- 
cially both  the  secret  and  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  soyereign ' 
people — all  these  exerted  themselves  to  prevent  the  decree  of 
the  people  from  being  carried  into  effect,  and  more  particularly 
to  injure  Alcibiades,  who  was  the  soul  of  the  whole  undertaking. 
The  intriguing  selfishness  and  jealousy  of  the  peace  party  ruined 
the  common  cause  and  effectually  prevented  the  successful  execa- 
tion  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  the  plan  of  which  was  by  no  means 
ill  conceived.  The  fear  that  Alcibiades,  returning  at  the  head  of 
a  victorious  fleet,  might  attempt  to  s^et  himself  up  as  tyrant, 
united  the  different  parties  in  a  scheme  to  ruin  him  who  alone  was 
capable  of  carrying  out  the  undertaking ;  and  by  this  means  they 
soon  afterwards  brought  the  greatest  calamity  upon  their  own 
country. 

When  all  the  preparations  for  the  expedition  were  completed,  it 
happened  that  one  morning  nearly  all  the  numerous  busts  of 
Hermes,  with  which  the  piety  of  private  citizens  and  of  public 
bodies  had  adorned  the  streets  of  Athens,  were  fouAd  mutilated 
by  unknown  hands.  Such  mutilations  of  the  Hermae  had  occurred 
at  Athens  before  this  time,  but  on  a  smaller  scale ;  they  had  been 
the  work  of  drunken  rioters  at  night,  and  in  that  age  of  scepticism 
and  unbelief  such  things  did  not  excite  much  attention.  But  the 
great  number  of  the  images  mutilated  in  the  same  night  gave  to  the 
deed  unusual  importance,  and  filled  the  minds  of  the  citizens  with 
alarm.  The  crime  was  considered  as  a  bad  omen  for  the  fleet, 
which  was  ready  to  sail ;  it  was  believed  to  be  the  work  of  a  wide- 
spread conspiracy,  whose  object  was  to  overthrow  the  popular  form 
of  government.  Great  rewards  were  publicly  promised  to  any 
one  who  could  give  information  about  the  perpetrators  of  the 
crime ;  nay,  accomplices  in  it  received  assurances  of  impumty,  if 
they  would  denounce  the  other  offenders ;  and  all  persons  were 
called  upon  to  come  forward  with  evidence  not  only  about  the 
sacrilegious  crime  committed  on  the  Hermae,  but  also  about  other 
oflences  against  religion,  particularly  the  violation  of  the  mysteries 
of  Eleusis.  Informers  immediately  presented  themselves,  especially 
resident  aliens  and  slaves ;  who  were  soon  followed  by  others  of 
the  higher  classes,  such  as  Andocides,  who  had  himself  been 
^"kzown  into  prison  on  suspicion  of  \iavuv^  been  one  of  the  crimi^ 
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nals.  Those  who  were  thus  denounced  generally  took  to  flight, 
either  because  thej  were  really  guilty,  or  because  they  saw  diat 
the  ezdted  people  would  not  listen  to  any  defence.  Nearly  all 
who  were  apprehended  were  put  to  death ;  those  who  had  escaped 
were  condemned,  and  their  property  was  confiscated.  Thucy- 
dides  himself  was  unable  to  give  the  secret  history  of  this  trial 
of  the  Hermocopidae,  as  they  were  called;  though  he  is  the 
only  impartial  and  unbiassed  authority ;  for  Andocides,  one  of  the 
accused,  who  defended  himself  fifteen  years  later,  was  a  thorough 
party-man  and  bent  only  upon  exculpating  himself.  If  we  take 
Hiucydides  as  our  guide,  we  shall  be  led  to  the  following  con- 
duaions. 

The  affair  was  not,  at  the  outset,  aimed  against  Alcibiades,  nor 
was  he  among  those  denounced  for  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae. 
Hie  accused  were  all  men  belonging  to  the  higher  classes  of  society, 
trowed  oligarchs  and  enemies  of  the  democratic  government,  but 
St  the  same  time  enemies  or  rivals  of  Alcibiades,  whose  popularity 
and  influence  with  the  people  seemed  to  be  employed  by  him  only 
finr  attaining  higher  objects,  perhaps  the  tyrannis  itself.  Now  as 
Alcibiades,  though  not  named  among  the  Hermocopidae,  was 
among  those  who  were  charged  with  having  violated  the  mysteries, 
an  his  enemies  came  forward  against  him,  because  he  was  an 
obstacle  in  their  way,  preventing  them  from  acquiring  lasting 
influence  with  the  people,  and  because  they  hoped  that  ajfter  his 
removal  they  might  occupy  the  first  place  in  the  republic.  In 
fliese  words,  Thucydides  may  be  describing  either  the  demagogues 
or  the  oligarchs ;  but  it  is  also  possible  and  even  probable  that 
the  demagogues  and  leaders  of  the  oligarchy  had  made  common 
cause  on  this  occasion  with  a  view  to  attain  the  same  object,  both 
regarding  Alcibiades  as  their  enemy.  Thus  we  can  imderstand 
that  the  informers,  such  as  Cleonymus  and  Androcles,  were  demo- 
crats, while  the  judges,  like  Charicles  and  Fisander,  were  oligarchs. 
Both  parties  tnus  zealously  exerted  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the 
ezdted  and  frightened  people  to  prevent  the  overthrow  of  the 
popular  sovereignty ;  and  both  were  in  the  first  instance  satisfied 
with  the  removal  of  Alcibiades.  What  they  wished  took  place. 
For  Alcibiades,  who  felt  himself  strong  enough,  and  perhaps  also 
innocent  enough,  to  defy  all  charges  of  being  concerned  in  the 
pro&nation  of  the  mysteries — none  of  the  informers  had  stated 
that  he  was  an  accomplice  of  the  Hermocopidae  —  demanded  to  be 
immediately  tried  in  a  court  of  justice,  declaring  himself  ready  to 
submit  to  any  punishment  if  he  should  be  found  guilty.  His  de- 
sire was  not  to  enter  on  his  office  as  commander  of  the  fleet  until 
he  should  be  perfectly  cleared  from  suspicion,  and  to  have  the 
whole  affiur  settled  before  his  departure.     But  b.\a  ^TLomv^^  N9<£tvi 
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afraid  lest  he  should  be  acquitted,  for  the  soldiers  were  attached 
to  him,  and  he  still  possessed  the  favour  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  Hence  they  induced  the  Athenians  to  pass  a  decree,  that 
the  investigation  should  be  deferred  till  the  termination  of  the 
Sicilian  war.  Their  secret  intention  was  to  devise  new  charges 
during  his  absence,  and  then  to  get  him  recalled  and  condemned. 

About  the  middle  of  summer  the  fleet  was  ready  to  sful.  The 
whole  population  of  Athens  accompanied  the  warriors  down  to 
Piraeus.  Their  minds  were  agitated  by  hope  and  fear,  for  Athens 
was  now  xnmitting  to  the  perils  of  a  long  voyage  and  a  distant 
war  a  large  portion  of  her  wealth  and  strength :  the  citizens  had 
rivalled  one  another  in  equipping  the  ships  as  splendidly  as  pos* 
sible ;  the  warriors  wore  their  best  armour,  and  the  whole  resembled 
a  triumphant  military  spectacle  rather  than  an  expedition  against 
an  enemy.  The  greatness  of  the  armament  was  nearly  what  Nicias 
had  declared  to  be  necessary:  100  Athenian  galleys  and  34  of 
the  allies,  with  5100  heavy-armed  (2200  of  them  Athenians),  4^ 
bowmen,  700  Rhodian  slingers,  120  light-armed  Megarians,  and 
30  horse.  The  fleet  was  accompanied  by  30  transports  and  100 
boats.  Afler  general  prayers,  in  which  the  soldiers  were  joined 
by  the  people  on  shore,  and  libations  to  the  gods,  the  fleet,  on 
which  Athens  rested  her  boldest  hopes,  set  sail.  It  first  made 
for  Aegina,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Corcyra,  the  place  of  rendex- 
Yous  for  the  other  allies. 

Before  the  fleet  left  Corcyra,  the  news  of  the  expedition  had 
reached  Syracuse,  but  it  was  far  from  being  universaUy  believed. 
Hermocrates,  who  had  brought  about  the  peace  at  the  congress  of 
Gela,  gave,  indeed,  the  most  positive  assurance  that  the  Athe- 
nians were  approaching,  and  urged  his  countrymen  to  prepere 
themselves  without  delay  for  a  resolute  resistance.  At  the  Mune 
time  he  advised  them  not  to  wait  for  the  enemy^s  arrival  at  Sjfa*  . 
cuse,  but  to  sail  towards  the  coast  of  Tarentum  to  meet  them,  Hid 
thus,  perhaps,  to  thwart  the  whole  expedition.  Athenagorasi  eft 
the  other  hand,  who  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  people,  MStod 
a  part  like  that  once  played  by  Cleon  at  Athens,  accusing  Hemo* 
crates  and  the  nobles  of  intentionally  frightening  the  people,  ii 
order,  during  the  general  consternation,  to  further  their  own  oligar- 
chical schemes.  At  last  one  of  the  generals  declared  that  they 
ought  at  least  to  prepare  themselves  for  all  emergencies,  31iiii 
ended  the  first  debates,  in  which  the  wise  counsel  of  Hermocrates, 
to  go  to  meet  the  enemy,  was  overruled. 

Meanwhile  the  Athenian  fleet,  divided  into  three  squadrons,  for 

th^  better  maintenance  of  order,   sailed  from  Corcyra.     Three 

ships  were  sent  ahead  to  reconnoitre  and  ascertain  the  sentimenta 

of  the  Sicilian  and  ItaUan  townB^  bd'ore  an  attempt  was  made  to 
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Uud.  ^Hie  fleet  itaelf  sailed  round  the  lapjg^att  foreland  along 
tbe  coMt.  The  townt  of  Italy  showed  a  hostile  spirit;,  and  allowed 
the  Athenians  onlj  to  cast  anchor  aud  take  in  vater.  At  Rhe- 
gtam  the  fleet  halted;  the  Rhegines  did  not,  indeed,  admit  the 
Athenians  into  their  town,  declaring  in  general  that  they  would 
remain  neutral,  and  follow  the  esample  of  the  other  Italian  towns, 
but  they  supplied  them  with  a  market.  Soon  afterwards  the 
three  ships  arrived  trom  Egesta  with  the  discouraging  news  that 
there  was  no  trace  of  the  wealth  of  Egesta,  about  which  the  first 
envoys  had  said  bo  much ;  thirty  talents  was  all  that  could  be 
found.  This  piece  of  news  surprised  the  generals  not  a  little,  for 
it  proved  that  the  whole  eipense  of  the  eipedition  would  in  the 
end  have  to  be  borne  by  Athens  alone.  Niciaa,  therefore,  was  of 
opinion  that  they  should  straightway  proceed  against  Selinus,  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  between  that  town  and  Egesta, 
eiUier  by  force  or  by  persuasion,  and  should  induce  the  Egestans 
at  least  to  m^ntain  the  sixty  galleys  which  they  had  asked  for. 
After  such  a  display  nf  their  power,  he  advised  his  colleagues  to 
return,  and  not  to  enter  into  a  tedious  and  costly  war  with  Syra- 
cnie  in  behalf  of  Leontini.  Alcibiades,  whose  prospects  of  glory 
and  power  would  have  been  destroyed  by  this  course,  maintmned 
that  they  ought  first  to  try  to  gain  as  many  allies  as  possible  in 
Sicily,  and  then,  united  with  them,  advance  against  Selinus  and 
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Sjraciue,  nnless  these  towns  should  preTioiulj  jield  to  their  de- 
mands. LamachuB,  ever  read;  to  fight,  thought  that  they  ought  it 
oace  to  attack  Syracuse,  nhich  be  hoped  to  take  at  the  first  Msaalt 
His  advice  was  do  doubt  the  best  according  to  our  nolioiui,  but  the 
manner  in  which  the  Greeks  carried  on  war  must  be  judged  of  hj 
a  different  standard.  }fever  throughout  the  Peloponoesian  war 
do  we  find  a  direct  aiming  at  a  great  object ;  and  deciaive  battles, 
such  as  those  of  Delium  and  Amphipolis,  appear  to  have  been  the 
results  of  some  accidental  necessity.  The  Greeks  displayed 
bravery  when  they  had  to  fight  their  way  out  of  difficultiea,  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  known  bow  to  carry  out  a  bold  attack, 
Hword  in  hand,  and  an  appearance  of  weakness  ia  everywhere 
ntanifest.  We  must  not,  however,  forget  the  difficultiea  with 
which  they  had  to  contend  in  war,  especially  in  aeg^. 

The  opinion  of  Alcibiades  was  adopted,  just  because  it  presented 
a  middle  course  between  tho^  proposed  by  his  colleagues ;  sod 
preparations  vrere  forthwith  uutde  to  gun  allies  among  the  Sicilisn 
towna.  Measana  refused  to  admit  the  Alhenians,  and  only  con- 
sented  to  offer  them  a  market  outside  the  walls.  Noios  wm 
taken ;  Catena  was  smed  by  surprise  and  forced  into  the  alliaocei 
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but  Camarina  clung  to  the  treaty  of  Gela.  During  this  expedi- 
tion, the  fleet  appeared  before  Syracuse  also,  partly  to  reconnoitre, 
partly  to  announce  the  Athenians  as  the  deliverers  of  the  exiled 
Leontines.  No  attack,  however,  was  made  upon  Syraouse,  whii* 
*^«  eog^ed  in  active  preparations,  but  was  not  yet  ready  to  Tentnie 
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on  an  open  contest.  An  attempt  to  land  in  the  territory  of  Syra-^ 
cuse  and  carry  off  plunder  was  prevented  by  a  detachment  of 
Syracusan  horse,  who  killed  some  of  the  scattered  light-armed 
troops  of  the  Athenians. 

Hostilities  had  thus  scarcely  commenced,  when  the  Salaminia, 
the  Athenian  state-vessel  for  conveying  heralds,  arrived,  to  recall 
Alcibiades  firom  the  command  of  the  army,  and  to  take  him  back 
to  Athens  to  answer  the  charges  brought  against  him.  For 
after  his  departure,  his  enemies  had  been  busy  at  work:  the 
people  had  been  systematically  excited  into  an  almost  feverish 
state  of  mind ;  an  inquiry  was  set  on  foot  and  continued  without 
interruption;  everything  was  believed  without  scrupulous  ex- 
amination, and  the  most  honourable  citizens  fell  victims  to 
the  denunciations  of  wicked  hirelings.  The  exasperation  of  the 
people,  which  was  fostered  artificially,  was  increased  to  raging 
TM^Anpiafi  by  the  suggestion  that  the  real  malefactors  had  after  ail 
not  yet  been  detected.  At  length,  one  of  those  already  imprisoned, 
the  orator  Andocides,  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  promise  of 
impunity  for  himself  to  give  a  complete  account  of  the  sacrilege 
committed  on  the  Hermae,  in  which  he  confessed  himself  to  be  an 
accomplice.  The  people  rejoiced  at  this ;  and  as  he  confessed  his 
own  guilt,  they  had  no  hesitation  in  believing  his  statements.  Of 
the  men  thus  denounced  all  who  could  be  apprehended  were  put  to 
death ;  those  who  had  escaped  were  sentenced  to  receive  the  same 
punishment,  and  rewards  were  promised  for  their  heads. 

Peace  wa&  thus,  to  some  extent,  restored  to  the  heated  and  ex- 
cited minds  of  the  people.  But  Alcibiades,  whose  violation  of 
the  mysteries  had  been  interpreted  as  an  act  no  less  hostile  to  the 
people,  had  not  yet  been  punished.  His  enemies  had  succeeded 
so  far,  that  the  people  now  regarded  their  former  favourite  in  the 
light  of  an  odious  tyrant,  and  some  accidental  circumstances  in- 
creased their  exasperation  against  him.  While  the  Lacedaemo«> 
nians  were  on  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  making  preparations  for 
some  undertaking  against  the  Boeotians,  a  rumour  was  spread  at 
Athens,  that  by  the  advice  and  with  the  consent  of  Alcibiades, 
they  were  to  invade  Attica,  and  overthrow  the  popular  govern- 
ment. Oligarchical  movements  were  at  the  same  time  observed  in 
Argoa,  and  it  was  supposed  that  Alcibiades  was  concerned  in  them 
also.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Salaminia  was  ordered  to 
bring  Alcibiades  and  some  others  who  had  likewise  been  accused 
to  Athens.  The  proceeding  was  to  be  conducted  with  as  little 
noise  as  possible,  because  it  was  well  known  that  the  army  was 
attached  to  him.  Alcibiades  embarked  in  his  own  galley  and  de- 
parted firom  Sicily,  accompanied  by  the  Salaminia.  Kear  Thurii,  in 
tonthem  Italy,  however,  he  and  the  other  accused  loaded  «si<3i  x£^ad^l& 
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their  escape ;  the  Salaminia,  after  having  for  some  time  in  vain 
searched  for  him,  continued  her  voyage  homeward.  Soon  after- 
wards Alcibiades  crossed  over  to  Peloponnesus;  but  the  Athenians 
condemned  him  and  the  other  fugitives  to  death ;  his  property  was 
confiscated,  and  the  curse  pronounced  against  him  by  the  Eumol- 
pids  was  engraved  upon  pillars. 

When  Alcibiades  was  gone,  the  soul  of  the  Sicilian  expedition 
was  lost;  whatever  was  undertaken  was  now  carried  on  in  a 
slow  and  tedious  manner,  and  the  Syracusans  soon  overcame 
their  fears,  seeing  that  the  Athenians  attempted  nothing  against 
their  city,  but  proceeded  to  distant  districts  of  the  island ;  nay, 
their  feeling  of  security  increased  so  much,  that  they  b^gan  to 
treat  the  Athenians  widi  insolence  and  contempt.  Nicias  had  not 
given  up  his  old  plan,  and  Lamachus  does  not  seem  to  have  had 
sufficient  influence  to  oppose  him.  The  army,  moreover,  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  each  of  which  could  probably  carry  on  its 
own  operations.  Thus  Lamachus  proceeded  with  the  fleet  along 
the  northern  coast  towards  Egesta,  made  himself  master  of  the 
town  of  Hyccara,  and  carried  away  its  population  into  slavery. 
Into  Himera  he  had  not  been  able  to  gain  admittance.  At  Egesta, 
only  thirty  talents  were  obtained,  and  then  the  fleet  sailed  back  to 
Catana,  whither  the  army  had  in  the  mean  time  proceeded  by  land. 

At  length,  when  the  winter  had  already  set  in,  it  was  resolved  to 
lay  siege  to  Syracuse.  Some  Sjrracusans  who  had  joined  the 
enemy,  had  directed  the  attention  of  the  Athenians  to  an  excellent 
place  for  pitching  their  camp,  near  the  Olympieum,  at  little  more 
than  a  mile  to  the  southwest  of  the  city.  In  order  to  effect  a 
landing  there  without  being  harassed  by  the  hostile  cavalry,  the 
Athenians  by  a  stratagem  drew  the  Syracusan  forces  to  Catana; 
while  they  themselves  sailed  by  night  past  Syracuse  towards  the 
Olympieum,  and  had  time  enough  to  pitch  their  camp  in  a  verj 
convenient  place,  which  was  inaccessible  to  cavalry ;  for  (m  the 
one  side  they  were  protected  by  walls,  houses,  and  a  nuursh,  and  on 
the  other  by  precipitous  heights.  At  the  same  time  they  indosed 
their  ships  with  a  palisade,  and  near  a  point  called  Dascon,  threw 
up  a  hasty  work,  because  on  that  side  they  were  most  open  to 
attack.  The  bridge  over  the  Anapos  was  broken  down.  The 
Syracusans  did  not  interfere  with  the  Athenians,  but  pitched  their 
camp  on  the  road  to  Heloros,  between  the  Anapos  and  SyracoM. 
On  the  very  next  day  a  battle  was  fought,  which  the  SyraeasanB 
had  not  expected  so  soon.  The  excellent  tactics  and  skill  of  the 
Athenians  gained  the  victory  over  their  enemies,  who  fought  with 
the  greatest  courage ;  and  a  complete  defeat  was  averted  only  bj 
their  cavalry.  Such  a  defeat  might  have  been  followed  at  once  bj 
the  fall  of  Syracuse,  wluch  had  lost  250  men,  while  the  Athenians 
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had  onlj  50  killed.  But,  as  it  was  winter,  the  latter  thought  it 
adTiaable  to  withdraw  towards  Catana,  to  provide  themselves  with 
monej,  provisions,  and  horses.  Hermocrates  made  a  prudent  use 
of  this  defeat ;  he  encouraged  the  army,  and  bj  his  advice  the 
number  of  military  commanders,  which  had  hitherto  been  fifteen, 
was  reduced  to  five,  of  whom  he  was  one.  During  the  winter,  the 
trmy  was  well  drilled,  and  envoys  were  despatched  to  their  kinsmen 
of  Corinth  and  Sparta,  to  solicit  succours.  The  Athenians  in  the 
mean  time  endeavoured  to  gain  over  Messana  to  their  alliance,  but 
in  Tain.  They  then  formed  a  fortified  camp  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Naxofi,  and  while  wintering  there  waited  for  supplies  of  money 
and  horses  firom  Athens. 

By  enclosing  the  quarter  called  Temenites  within  the  wall  run* 
ning  along  the  western  side  towards  Epipolae,  the  Syracusans 
increased  the  extent  of  the  city,  and  thereby  rendered  it  more 
difficult  for  the  enemy  to  invest.  They  also  strengthened  the  fort 
M^^ara,  and  the  one  situated  near  the  Olympieum,  and  by  fixing 
poles  in  the  ground  on  all  points  of  the  coast  where  the  enemy 
might  attempt  to  land,  they  endeavoured  to  render  that  operation 
as  troublesome  as  possible.  But  above  all  things,  they  tried  to 
increase  the  number  of  their  allies,  and  especially  to  gain  over  to 
their  aide  the  town  of  Camarina,  whose  inhabitants  had  concluded 
a  treaty  with  Laches,  during  the  first  Sicilian  war,  and  were  still 
sqspected  of  favouring  the  Athenians.  Hermocrates  cautioned 
them  against  the  ambitious  schemes  of  the  Athenians,  the  natural 
enemies  of  all  the  Sicilians,  and  especially  of  the  Dorian  popula- 
tion. He  put  to  them  the  alternative,  either  to  become  the  sub- 
jects of  Athens,  if  the  Athenians  should  succeed,  or  to  draw  upon 
themselves  the  vengeance  of  Syracuse,  if  Syracuse  should  be  vic- 
torioos.  The  Athenian  Euphemus,  on  the  other  hand,  defended 
the  conduct  of  Athens  towards  her  allies  and  subjects,  and  excused 
the  severity  of  her  measures  and  rule,  by  adducing  the  extent  of 
her  dominion.  The  Camarinaeans,  who  were  anxious  to  avoid 
offending  either  party,  declared  that  they  wished  to  remain  neutral 
during  the  war. 

The  Athenians  also  now  began  to  bestir  themselves  again :  they 
left  Naxoa,  and  pitched  their  camp  at  Catana ;  they  sent  envoys 
round  Sicily,  to  Carthage,  and  to  the  Tyrrhenian  towns  of  Italy 
to  gain  allies  or  subsidies  for  the  war,  and  were  busily  engaged 
in  preparing  the  materials  for  the  siege,  which  was  to  com- 
mence at  the  beginning  of  spring.  The  less  the  Syracusans  could 
rely  upon  the  assistance  of  the  rest  of  the  Sicilians,  who  were 
restrained  by  their  fear  of  the  all-engrossing  power  of  Syracuse, 
the  more  actively  were  they  supported  by  a  state  from  which  they 
had  least  expected  it. 
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Alcibiades  had  sailed  over  to  Cjllene  in  Elis,  and  ihence  pro- 
ceeded to  Sparta,  where  he  was  received  with  marks  of  friend- 
ship. Not  long  afterwards,  Sjracusan  ambassadors  accompanied 
by  others  from  Corinth  arrived  at  Sparta,  for  Corinth  had  at  once 
declared  itself  ready  to  assist  its  kinsmen  in  the  west.  They  were 
joined  by  Alcibiades,  and  what  their  representations  were  unable 
to  effect,  was  brought  about  by  the  cunning  speech  of  the  exile* 
He  plainly  told  the  Spartans  what  were  the  plans  of  Athens,  the 
fanciful  vastness  of  which  had  probably  no  other  origin  than  his 
own  imagination, — that  after  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  of  Italy,  nay 
of  Carthage,  Athens  would  exert  all  her  power  to  conquer  Pelo- 
ponnesus. In  order  to  check  her  victorious  progress,  the  Spartans, 
he  said,  ought  to  send  troops  to  Syracuse,  and  more  especially  an 
able  commander,  who  could  discipline  and  control  their  untrained 
and  reluctant  troops ;  they  ought  to  divide  the  power  of  Athens 
by  establishing  themselves  in  Attica,  making  themselves  masters  of 
Decelea,  and  thus  carrying  into  effect  what  had  long  been  dreaded, 
and  would  be  most  paintiilly  felt  by  the  Athenians. 

The  Spartans  trusting  Alcibiades,  for  his  advice  was  plausible, 
at  once  resolved  to  act  according  to  his  suggestions.  They  sent 
Gylippus  with  a  small  force  to  the  Syracusans,  and  made  pre- 
parations for  supplying  them  with  further  assistance.  Hie  plaa 
of  fortifying  Decelea,  and  establishing  themselves  in  the  heart  of 
the  enemy's  country,  was  taken  up  immediately.  Thus  ended  the 
seventeenth  year  of  the  war. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  spring  of  b.  c.  414,  the  Athemans  broke 
up  from  Catana  to  lay  siege  to  Syracuse ;  but  a  considerable  time 
yet  passed  away,  before  the  city  could  be  completely  invested. 
They  proceeded  to  lay  waste  the  country  north  of  Syracuse,  fi» 
the  reinforcements  of  cavalry  from  Segesta  and  their  other  allies, 
with  what  were  brought  from  Athens,  increased  their  cavalry  to 
650  men. 

The  first  conflict  occurred  on  the  heights  of  Efttpolae ;  for  as 
the  western  part  of  the  city  was  most  open  to  attack,  the  Syra- 
cusans had  resolved  to  occupy  the  heights,  which  conunanded  the 
city  on  that  side,  with  a  body  of  picked  troops,  under  the  oom- 
mand  of  Diomilus.  But  at  the  same  hour,  the  Athenians  had 
landed  near  Leon,  had  disembarked  their  land-army,  and  wxdi- 
drawn  their  fleet  to  Thapsos,  where  the  naval  troops  remained  in 
a  fortified  camp.  The  land-army  immediately  mounted  Epipohe 
at  full  speed,  and  reached  the  top  called  Eryelos,  before  Diomilus 
with  his  force  could  arrive  from  the  south.  The  Syracusansj  not^ 
withstanding  this,  advanced  in  haste  and  disorder,  the  Athenians 
having  the  advantage  of  the  rising  ground.  The  Syracusans  were 
defeated,  and  Dionulus  himself  waa  among  the  aUint    AtkaeiS^ 
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▼ictory,  the  Athenians  erected  a  fort  on  a  height  called  Labdalon, 
west  of  Epipolae,  for  the  security  of  their  baggage  and  treasure. 
They  then  advanced  against  the  northwestern  quarter  of  the  city 
called  Syke  or  Tyche,  and  began  actively  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
eircamvallation.  The  besieged,  struck  with  alarm  at  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  enemy,  endeavoured  to  interrupt  the  work  by  force ;  but 
tiiey  were  defeated  a  second  time,  and  now  turned  all  their  thoughts 
to  erecting  a  counterwork  across  the  line  of  the  intended  circum- 
Tallati(m.  This  too  was  destroyed  by  the  Athenians,  who  in  the 
meantime  continued  their  wall  southward  through  the  marshy 
phiin  towards  the  great  harbour.  The  besieged,  not  yet  wholly 
disheartened,  carried  a  new  coimterwork,  south  of  the  first,  across 
the  plain.  This  again  was  taken  and  pulled  down  by  the  Athe- 
nians. Lamachus,  who  commanded  the  right  wing,  and  wished 
to  cut  off  the  flight  of  the  enemy's  left  wing  across  the  Anapos, 
was  slain.  The  Syracusans,  encoura;;ed  by  this  event,  even 
attempted  to  surprise  the  Athenian  lines  on  Epipolae ;  but  ]^icias, 
quickly  hastening  with  his  men  to  the  spot,  prevented  it:  the 
Athenian  fleet  had  at  the  same  time  sailed  from  Thapsos  round 
Achradina  and  Ortygia,  and  had  entered  the  great  harbour.  At 
this  moment  the  whole  army  of  the  besieged  threw  itself  into  the 
city,  and  the  circumvallation  was  completed.  This  success  gained 
over  many  of  the  Sicilians  as  allies  of  Athens,  and  even  some 
Tyrrhenians  were  induced  to  join  them.  Provisions  arrived  from 
all  parts,  and  the  army,  now  under  the  sole  command  of  ]^icias, 
was  animated  by  the  hope  of  certain  victory.  The  spirits  of  the 
besieged,  on  the  other  hand,  were  so  depressed  that  they  began  to 
think  of  peace,  and  in  their  despondency  they  became  unjust,  for 
Hermocrates  and  two  of  his  colleagues  were  deposed,  and  three 
new  fben,  Heracleides,  Eucles,  and  Tellias,  were  appointed  their 
saocessors. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Gylippus,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian, was  on  the  point  of  sailing  with  a  few  ships  from  Leucas  to 
Syracuse.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  condition  of  that  city, 
he  gave  up  all  hope  of  saving  Sicily,  and  only  thought  of.  reaching 
Italy.  A  storm,  which  considerably  injured  his  ships,  delayed  his 
voyage.  At  Locri,  however,  he  learnt  that  it  was  still  possible  to 
reach  Syracuse,  and  he  accordingly  determined  to  fulfil  his  mis- 
sion. He  escaped  from  the  four  ships  which  ]^icias  had  sent  out 
against  him,  and  landed  near  Ilimera,  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily. 
Great  numbers  soon  gathered  around  him ;  his  very  arrival  excited 
the  hope  of  a  vigorous  support  from  Sparta,  and  Dorians  as  well 
as  Sicels  flocked  to  his  standard.  Having  gathered  an  army  of 
about  3000  men  from  Himera,  Sclinus,  and  other  Sicilian  towns.^ 
he  marched  towards  Syracuse.    His  arrival  had  akeaA^  \>eje^\i  «xv- 
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nounced  by  Grongylus,  a  Corinthian  commander,  who  had  hastened 
to  Syracuse  from  Leucas,  where  the  Corinthian  fleet  was  assembled. 
His  representations  had  changed  the  minds  of  the  Syracusans,  and 
put  aside  all  thoughts  of  peace.    The  Syracusans  boldly  went  out 
to  meet  Gylippus,  who  succeeded  in  gaining  the  heights  of  Epi- 
polae,  and  having  effected  a  junction  with  the  Syracusans,  marched 
against  the  fortifications  of  the  Athenians.     Towards  the  great 
harbour  the  works  were  nearly  completed,  and  in  the  north,  to- 
wards the  port  of  Trogilos,  all  the  necessary  materials  were  in 
readiness  for  use. 


Coin  of  Himera. 
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At  the  time  when  Gjriippus  arrived  before  Syracuse,  hostilities 
had  abu)  commenced  between  Sparta  and  Athens  in  Greece.  The 
Lacedaemonians  made  a  predatory  expedition  into  the  territory  of 
Argos,  and  the  Athenians  assisting  ihe  Argives  with  thirty  ships, 
rav^ed  EpidaoroB  Limera,  and  Frasiae — the  most  manifest 
breach  of  the  peace  tliat  had  jet  been  committed.  The  Lace- 
daemoiuans  no  longer  hesitated ;  Decelea  was  soon  afterwards  in 
th^  hands,  and  fortune  began  to  favour  them  decidedly. 

The  arrival  ot  Gylippus  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  Sicily 
no  less  decisively,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Athenians,  They 
were  not  only  interrupted  in  completing  their  walls,  but  lost  their 
itorea  at  Labdalon,  and  Nicias  soon  discovered  that  the  war  car- 
ried  on  by  land  would  not  lead  to  the  desired  issue,  and  that  the 
dedsion  must  depend  upon  the  fleet.  The  part  of  the  wall  ei- 
tendin^  towards  the  great  harbour,  which  was  already  completed, 
was  raised  higher,  and  occupied  by  a  number  of  troops  sufficient  to 
defend  it.  But  Nicias  also  fortified  the  headland  of  Plemmyrion, 
and  there  assembled  his  army,  hla  fleet,  and  his  stores.  By  this 
operation  he  entirely  gave  up  the  land  side  of  Syracuse.  The 
Syracusan  cavalry  commanded  the  whole  district,  and  did  much 
mischief  to  the  Athenian  sailcirs  whenever  they  went  on  shore  to 
provide  thenutelves  with  water  or  wood,  the  tWtd  ■^wt  cA  ^Sl» 
eBralrf  hang  stationed  near  Folichne,  south  ot  flie  OVytKgiKaa^ 
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for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  enemy's  predatory  excursions. 
Gylippus,  in  the  meantime,  vigorously  prosecuted  the  building  of 
a  counterwork,  which  was  to  be  carried  across  Epipolae,  and  to 
cut  off  the  double  wall  of  the  Athenians.  In  addition  to  this  he 
trained  his  troops  and  drew  them  up  every  day  in  battle  array. 
In  the  first  battle  which  the  Athenians  accepted,  they  gained  a 
victory,  because  the  Syracusan  cavalry  could  not  operate  in  the 
nari'ow  space  between  the  walls.  But  in  the  second  engagement, 
the  Athenians  were  driven  back  into  the  fortifications  of  Plem- 
myrion,  in  consequence  of  which  the  counter-wall  of  the  Syra- 
cusans  was  completed  without  further  interruption ;  so  that  it 
now  became  impossible  for  the  Athenians  wholly  to  invest  the 
city. 

The  successes  of  the  Syracusans  since  the  arrival  of  Gylippus 
induced  the  Sicels  and  Siceliots,  who  had  previously  been  hesi- 
tating, or  even  hostile,  to  embrace  the  cause  of  Sjrracuse.  The 
allies  of  the  Athenians  were  almost  limited  to  Kaxos  and  Catana, 
which  were  too  weak  to  afford  any  active  assistance.  Moreover, 
thirty  galleys  from  Corinth,  Leucas,  and  Ambrncia,  arrived  unmo- 
lested and  safely  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse.  The  S^jrracusans 
themselves  also  manned  their  ships  for  the  approaching  and  de- 
cisive contest,  and  again  sent  to  Sparta  and  Corinth  to  solicit  rein- 
.forcements.  -  .... 

All  these  events  had  placed  Kicias  in  a  most  dangerous  position. 
•His  ships  being  obliged  to  be  constantly  out  at  sea,  became  leaky; 
a  number  of  his  soldiers  and  marines  deserted,  and  the  naval  ser- 
vice had  to  some  extent  to  be  entrusted  to  inexperienced  slaves. 
Kicias  felt  that  he  and  bis  army  which  had  come  to  lay  siege  to 
Syracuse,  were  themselves  besieged.  In  this  distress  he  wrote 
to  the  people  of  Athens,  requiring  them  to  send  him  reinforce- 
ments at  the  beginning  of  spring.  He  himself  desired  to  be  re- 
called, because  the  state  of  his  health  rendered  him  unfit  to  dis* 
charge  the  duties  of  a  commander.  The  latter  request  was  refused 
by  the  people,  but  they  appointed  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon 
as  his  colleagues,  and  immediately  despatched  the  latter  with  ten 
galleys  and  twenty  talents  of  silver  to  Sicily,  while  the  former 
began  to  raise  a  larger  army  for  the  spring.  The  report  of  the 
fresh  preparations  of  Athens  at  length  determined  the  Lacedae- 
monians to  act,  and  having  got  everything  ready  during  the 
winter,  they  invaded  Attica  in  the  beginning  of  b.  c.  413,  under 
the  command  of  their  king  Agis.  They  first  laid  waste  the  fields 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  then  established  themselves  at  Decelea, 
so  that  their  fortifications  could  be  seen  from  Athens,  This  was 
a  second  great  blow  for  Athens,  and  a  more  troublesome  one  than 
even  the  defeat  at  Syracuse,  w\x\c\i  "w^ca  *c>cflx  \ft  \i^  eddied  to  their 
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misfortunes.  Athens  was,  as  it  were,  in  a  constant  state  of  siege,  and 
the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  be  continuallj  in  arms  to  guard  the 
walls.  The  incessant  ravages  of  the  country  produced  a  dearth  of 
provisions,  and  the  supplies  which  had  formerly  been  brought  from 
Euboea  by  Oropos  and  Decelea,  became  more  expensive,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  conveyed  round  Sunion.  The  double  war 
increased  the  expenditure  enormously,  while  the  revenues  were 
diminished.  In  shorty  Athens  was  soon  reduced  to  a  sad  condition, 
and  the  influence  of  its  outward  misfortunes  was  manifested  in  dis- 
content with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  state,  which  ultimately 
ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  constitution. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  some  reprisals,  Charicles  sailed  with 
thirty  galleys  to  the  coast  of  Laconia,  where  he  was  soon  joined 
by  the  army  of  Demosthenes,  which  was  destined  to  proceed  to 
Sicily.  They  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  in  a  place 
opposite  to  the  island  of  Cythera,  and  in  raising  a  fort  like  that 
still  maintained  at  Fylos.  After  this  Demosthenes  sailed  to  Cor- 
cyra  to  collect  reinforcements,  but  before  he  arrived  at  Syracuse, 
Nicias  had  suffered  another  severe  loss. 

Gylippus,  who  during  a  visit  to  the  interior  of  Sicily  had  found 
new  resources  for  S3rracuse,  was  joined  by  Hermocrates  in  urging 
upon  the  Syracusans  the  necessity  of  venturing  upon  a  naval  en- 
gagement. They  yielded  to  these  representations  and  made  the 
attempt,  sailing  with  thirty-five  galleys  out  of  the  great  harbour, 
while  forty-five  others  were  ordered  to  come  round  from  the 
lesser  harbour,  north  of  Ortygia.  The  Athenians  quickly  manned 
sixty  galleys,  and  sailed  out  with  twenty-five  to  meet  the  thirty- 
five  Syracusan  ships,  while  the  rest  were  to  operate  against  those 
which  were  coming  round  Ortygia.  The  battle  was  fought  at  the 
entrance  of  the  great  harbour ;  the  Athenians  gained  the  victory, 
and  sunk  eleven  ships ;  but  when  the  conquerors  sailed  back  to 
their  station  near  Plemmyrion,  they  found  Plemmyrion  itself  in 
the  hands  of  Gylippus,  who  had  set  his  army  in  motion  at  the 
same  time  as  the  fleet  sailed  out,  and  had  surprised  the  Athenian 
land  forces,  which  were  anxiously  intent  upon  the  issue  of  the 
naval  engagement.  Large  quantities  of  provisions  and  military 
stores  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors  ;  but  the  worst  result 
of  these  events  was,  that  the  obtaining  of  provisions  by  sea  now 
became  extremely  difficult,  and  was  not  to  be  accomplished  without 
fighting.  The  Syracusans,  notwithstanding  their  first  defeat,  had 
become  emboldened  at  sea,  and  did  serious  injury  to  the  besiegers 
by  successful  predatory  excursions.  The  Athenians,  indeed,  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  the  palisades  made  by  the  Syracusans  for 
their  own  protection,  but  new  ones  were  forthwith  constructed ; 
nay,  the  zeal  and  eagerness  of  the  besieged  to  eucounXer  V)ti<^  t^sn^ 
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power  of  their  enemies  had  become  bo  ardent,  that  soon  after- 
wards, but  before  the  arrival  of  Demosthenes,  thej  fought  a  second 
naval  battle,  which  lasted  several  days,  and  at  last'  obliged  the 
Athenians  to  retreat  behind  their  fortifications.    The  loss  of  the 
latter,  and  the  injury  done  to  their  fleet,  were  not  inconsiderable, 
but  the  worst  result  of  the  engagement  was  that  thej  had  lost  the 
reputation  of  being  invincible  at  sea,  for  the  Sjracusans  now  fielt 
certain  that  their  fleet  would  soon  be  a  match  for  that  of  the 
Athenians;  and  there  was  good  reason  for  h<^ing  to  overcome 
them  by  land  also.    The  Athenians,  indeed,  still  maintained  their 
fortifications  south  of  Temenites,  but  the  vigorous  attacks  of  Gy- 
lippus,  who  carried  on  his  operations  not  only  during  the  sea- 
fights,  but  at  all  other  times,  rendered  their  situation  extremely 
difficult  and  dangerous.     The  influx  of  reinforcements  also  to 
Syracuse  from  all  parts  of  Sicily  increased  daily  and  became  very 
formidable. 

At  this  critical  moment  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  arrived 
with  a  fleet  of  73  galleys  and  5000  heavy-armed,  abont  1200  of 
whom  were  Athenians,  many  light-armed  troops,  and  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  supplies.    The  alarm  of  the  Syracusans  was  great,  as 
they  had  not  thought  it  possible  for  Athens,  involved  as  she  was 
in  two  wars,  to  send  out  such  a  force.    The  hopes  of  the  Athe- 
nians revived ;  Demosthenes  resolved  to  attack  the  enemy  at  once, 
in  order  to  avoid  falling  into  the  condition  of  Nicias,  who,  he 
thought,  had  ruined  the  reputation  of  Athens.     Still  some  days 
passed  away,  during  which  the  valley  of  the  Anapos  was  laid  waste; 
an  unsuccessful  attack  was  then  made  upon  the  cross  wall  of  the 
Syracusans,  and  Demosthenes  at  length  determined  to  recover 
Epipolae,  which  Gylippus  had  taken  from  Nicias.     He  began  the 
attack  shortly  before  midnight,  and  the  army  victoriously  mounted 
the  height,  no  great  resistance  being  ofiered  by  the  enemy,  who 
were  sui*prised  and  stupified  by  the  suddenness  of  the  assault.  A 
portion  of  the  wall  was  already  pulled  down,  and  the  victory 
seemed  decided ;  but  the  army  advanced  in  too  much  disorder,  ima- 
gining that  all  might  be  gained  by  one  bold  stroke.    Some  Boeo- 
tians among  the  Syracusan  forces  were  the  first  to  make  a  st-and 
and  repel  the  advancing  enemy;  fortune  now  turned,  and  the 
joyous  hope  of  victory  was  destroyed.     The  darkness  of  the  night, 
the  wild  shouting  of  the  combatants,  the  betrayed  watchword  of 
the  Athenians,  the  same  war-cry  (for  Dorians  were  fighting  on 
both  sides),  and  especially  the  restoration  of  order  among  the 
forces  of  Gylippus,  produced  incredible  confusion  in  the  army  of 
the  Athenians,  who  injured  and  hindered  one  another  more  than 
the  swords  of  their  opponents.     Thus  this  nocturnal  battle  ended 
ID  the  complete  defeat  of  the  auxWi^trj  «xmy  of  the  Atheniaoif 
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those  who  did  not  know  their  way  were  cut  down  by  the  scat- 
tered horsemen,  but  the  older  soldiers  escaped  to  the  camp.  The 
loss  of  arms  was  even  greater  than  that  of  men,  because  the 
fugitives  were  obliged  to  throw  themselves  down  the  heights  of 
Epipolae. 

This  new  and  unexpected  piece  of  good  fortune  increased  the 
courage  of  the  Syracusans  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  even  began 
to  think  of  making  conquests  in  Sicily.  The  Athenian  genei^s, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  disheartened,  and  diseases  among  the 
troops  added  to  the  hopelessness  of  their  condition.  Demosthenes, 
therefore,  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  expedient  to  raise  the  siege, 
and  return  home  before  it  was  too  late,  and  to  assist  in  driving 
the  enemy  from  Attica.  Nicias,  too,  would  have  been  glad  to  adopt 
this  plan,  but  he  did  not  conceal  from  his  colleagues  that  it 
was  dangerous  to  allow  the  army  to  see  their  despondency,  or  to 
appear  before  the  people  at  Athens  without  having  achieved 
something  brilliant ;  he  added  that  their  men,  however  ready  to 
return  home,  woidd  be  sure  afterwards  to  come  forward  as  their 
accusers.  He  also  knew  and  said,  that  the  finances  of  Syracuse 
were  in  a  bad  condition,  and  that  it  could  not  possibly  sustain  the 
nege  much  longer ;  that  a  party  of  the  Syracusans,  favourable  to 
the  cause  of  Athens,  wished  the  Athenians  to  remain ;  and  lastly, 
that  reliance  might  still  be  placed  on  the  fleet.  Although  his  col- 
leagdes  yielded  to  these  arguments,  yet  Demosthenes,  with  the 
concurrence  of  Eurymedon,  recommended  that  they  should  quit 
their  narrow  and  unfavourable  position,  and  continue  the  siege 
from  the  north,  where  it  would  be  easier  to  obtain  supplies  of  pro- 
visions; but  neither  did  this  plan  meet  with  the  approval  of 
Nicias.  The  discussion  lasted  for  some  time,  and  the  army  and 
fleet  remained  where  certain  destruction  awaited  them. 

Soon  afterwards,  however,  Nicias  changed  his  mind,  for  Gy- 
lippus  had  obtained  new  and  important  reinforcements  from 
Sicily;  from  Peloponnesus,  too,  heavy-armed  men  had  arrived, 
and  the  Syracusans  at  once  prepared  for  a  fresh  attack.  The 
signal  was  given  for  departure,  which  was  to  take  place  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  enemy,  when  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  oc- 
curred, and  superstition  prevented  that  which  all  desired.  More- 
over, the  Syracusans  had  received  information  of  the  design  of  the 
Athenians,  and  they  were  now  so  confident  of  their  own  superiority, 
that  they  determined  not  to  allow  the  enemy  to  escape.  They 
actively  drilled  their  sailors  and  soldiers,  and  then  advanced 
with  seventy-six  galleys  towards  the  place  where  the  Athenians 
were  stationed,  whilst  the  land-army  marched  against  their  forti- 
fications. The  Athenian  fleet,  amounting  to  eighty-seven  ships, 
was  completely  defeated.    Eurymedon,  who  conunanded  t>h&  \&V\. 
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wing,  endeavouring  to  evade  the  enemies*  ships,  approached  too 
near  the  coast,  his  retreat  was  cnt  ofiT,  and  he  himself  was  slain. 
The  other  ships  fled  in  confusion  towards  their  protected  naval 
camp.  In  order  to  destroy  these  also,  Gjlippus  sailed  along  the 
coast,  but  the  Tyrrhenians,  who  kept  watch  there,  offered  a  brave 
resistance,  until  the  Athenians,  hastening  to  the  spot,  defeated  and 
routed  the  army,  and  succeeded  in  protecting  the  remnant  of 
their  fleet,  and  rendering  a  fireship,  which  was  sent  against  it, 
harmless. 

But  their  loss  was,  nevertheless,  great ;  eighteen  ships  had  been 
taken,  and  all  their  crews  put  to  death :  the  army  was  nearly  in 
despair.  The  state  of  things  had  been  so  much  changed,  that  the 
besieged  now  aimed  at  nothing  short  of  annihilating  the  army  of 
the  besiegers.  They  conceived  the  bold  hope  of  liberating  the 
Athenian  allies  and  subjects,  of  overthrowing  the  most  powerful 
state,  and  of  gaining  for  themselves  that  glory  and  power  which 
would  raise  them  to  the  rank  of  a  state  of  the  first  order. 

Immediately  after  their  naval  victory  they  determined  to  close 
the  entrance  to  their  great  harbour  by  a  line  of  galleys,  transports, 
and  small  boats,  and  made  active  preparations  for  another  sea- 
fight.  The  Athenian  commanders  held  a  consultation ;  they  knew 
that  the  approaching  struggle  would  determine  their  fate,  and 
made  their  arrangements  accordingly.  The  fortifications  which 
they  had  erected  farther  inland  were  given  up ;  all  the  implemtots, 
and  those  who  were  unable  to  take  part  in  the  battle,  were  con- 
veyed to  a  place  as  near  as  possible  to  the  ships.  A  great  part  of 
the  land-army  was  ordered  to  embark  in  the  fleet ;  for  it  was 
Nicias'  plan  to  change  the  sea-fight  into,  a  land-fight.  With  this 
view  he  took  precautions  against  the  dangerous  battering  pedes  of 
the  enemies*  ships,  and  provided  his  own  galleys  with  grappling 
irons,  or  iron  hands,  to  detain  the  adversaries'  vessels  till  they 
should  be  boarded  and  taken.  When  all  the  fleet,  amounting  to 
110  galleys,  was  manned  and  ready  for  the  contest,  Nicias  exhorted 
his  troops  to  do  their  best,  since  everything,  both  there  and  in 
Attica,  was  at  stake. 

Gylippus  had  been  informed  of  all  these  arrangements,  and  also 
knew  that  it  was  the  plan  of  the  land-army,  in  case  of  a  defeat,  to 
take  refuge  in  some  town  that  might  be  favourably  disposed  to- 
wards Athens.  He  furnished  his  ships  with  hides  to  render  the 
grappling  irons  useless ;  and  before  the  beginning  of  the  battle  he 
cheered  his  men  on  to  the  last  contest  with  an  army  which  had 
already  lost  its  courage  and  confidence  in  itself,  which  deserved 
no  mercy,  but  only  vengeance  and  punishment,  and  which,  owing 
to  the  great  number  of  ships,  would  probably  work  its  own  ruin  iu 
the  limited  space  it  had  for  its  operations. 
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After  Nicias,  in  his  fear  and  alarm,  had  once  more  addressed 
each  officer  separately,  the  battle  commenced.  He  himself  re- 
miuned  with  the  land-army,  which  was  drawn  up  in  a  long  line 
on  the  coast.  Gylippus,  with  his  Syracusans,  was  stationed  near 
the  harbour,  and  the  exhortations  and  threats  of  the  hostile  com- 
manders could  be  distinctly  heard.  The  contest,  which  was  carried 
on  with  the  greatest  exasperation  on  both  sides,  was  for  a  long 
time  undecided ;  at  length,  the  Athenian  ships  retreated  towards 
the  coast.  The  marines  were  here  and  there  seen  leaping  from 
the  ships,  and  hastening  towards  the  camp.  The  land- army  broke 
up  in  utter  confusion ;  some  amid  wailing  and  lamentation  hurried 
to  assist  the  ships,  others  sought  shelter  behind  the  remnants  of 
the  fortifications,  but  most  of  the  men  fled  at  random.  Never 
before  had  an  Athenian  army  been  in  such  a  state  of  dissolution. 
Nearly  half  the  fleet  was  destroyed ;  and  the  Athenians  even  for- 
got to  ask  for  the  surrender  of  their  dead  and  their  wrecks ;  all 
they  wished  was  to  depart  as  speedily  as  possible.  As  the  Syra- 
cusan  fleet  of  eighty  sail  had  been  reduced  to  fifty,  Demosthenes 
urged  the  expediency  of  attempting  to  force  their  way  out  to  sea 
with  the  remaining  ships;  but  the  crews  refused  to  return  on 
board,  and  thus  in  the  end  all  agreed  to  retreat  by  land. 

Hermocrates,  by  a  stratagem,  induced  the  Athenians  not  to  com- 
mence their  retreat  that  same  night.  By  this  means,  the  Syra- 
cusans gained  time  to  occupy  all  the  roads  and  passes  througli 
which  the  enemy  had  to  march.  At  the  same  time  they  took 
possession  of  the  fleet,  of  which  the  Athenians  in  their  hurry  had 
burnt  only  a  small  part.  It  was  not  till  the  third  day  after  tho 
sea-fight,  that  the  Athenian  army  broke  up  :  what  a  contrast  be- 
tween its  first  starting  from  Piraeus  and  this  last  and  desperate 
attempt  to  escape  with  their  lives !  Even  the  dead  remained 
onburied  —  a  thing  unprecedented  in  Greek  history — and  the 
wounded,  who  were  left  behind,  envied  the  dead.  This  was  the 
most  fearful  reverse  ever  sustained  by  a  Greek  army.  Nothing 
was  so  heart-rending  as  the  parting  from  the  wounded  and  the 
sick,  whose  cries  and  lamentations  filled  the  air.  liut  the  army 
still  amounted  to  40,000. 

Nicias  comforted  and  encouraged  his  men,  and  restored  order 
as  well  as  he  could ;  the  army  marched  in  the  form  of  a  hollow 
square,  Nicias  commanding  the  van,  and  Demosthenes  the  rear, 
the  baggage  being  in  the  centre.  They  forced  the  passage  of  the 
Anapos,  and  marched  that  day  about  five  miles  to  the  west ;  during 
the  night  they  encamped  on  an  eminence.  On  the  following  day 
they  advanced  only  half  as  fur  as  on  the  first,  but  in  the  same 
direction,  and  pitched  their  camp  in  a  cultivated  plain,  for  the 
sake  of  collecting  provisions  and  laying  in  a  &\iT»p\N  o^  ^«X5£t 
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The  Syracusans,  who  throughout  the  march  had  greatly  harassed 
them,  now  occupied  a  hill  which  the  Athenians  had  to  pass.    On 
the  next  day,  the  latter  suffered  much  from  the  Syracusan  cavalry, 
and  were  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  place  where  they  had  encamped 
during  the  preceding  night.     The  cavalry  also  cut  off  their  sup- 
plies.   For  two  days  they  endeavoured  to  storm  the  hill  and  the 
enemy's  fortifications,  but  were   always  repulsed.      Nicias  and 
Demosthenes  then  resolved  to  lead  the  army  by  another  road 
towards  the  coast.    In  the  night  after  the  last  engagement,  they 
kindled  many  fires,   and  departed  in  a  south-eastern  direction. 
During  this  retreat  more  than  half  of  Demosthenes*  troops  dis- 
persed ;  Nicias  and  the  rest  reaching  the  coast  about  daybreak, 
took  the  road  of  Heloros,  with  the  view  of  afterwards  proceed- 
ing up  the  river  Erineus  into  the  interior  of  the  country.     At  the 
dawn  of  day,  the  Syracusans,  discovering  that  the  enemy  had 
escaped,  hastily  broke  up,  and  before  noon  overtook  the  division 
of  Demosthenes.     He  was  forced  to  draw  up  his  troops  in  order 
of  battle ;  the  pursuers  had  shut  him  up  in  a  narrow  dbtrict,  and 
attacked  him  incessantly  on  all  sides.    When  the  Syracusans  per- 
ceived that  the  enemy  was  sufficiently  weakened,  they,  by  a  pro- 
clamation, invited  all  the  Sicilians  to  come  over  to  them,  promising 
that  they  should  retain  their  liberty.     Few,  however,  accepted 
the  offer.    Demosthenes  and  the  other  troops  were  then  summoned 
to  surrender  their  arms,  on  condition  that  none  of  them  should 
suffer  a  violent  death.    All,  6000  in  number,  accepted  these  terms, 
and  laid  down  their  arms.     Kicias,  who  was  somewhat  in  advance 
of  Demosthenes,  crossed  the  Erineus  on  the  same  day,  and  en- 
camped on  an  eminence.     On  the  following  day,  he  was  overtaken 
by  Gylippus,  and  learnt  the  fate  of  Demosthenes.    At  first  he  did 
not  believe  the  report,  and  made  another  proposal ;  but  the  Syra- 
cusans, refusing  to  listen  to  it,  attacked  his  army  on  all  sides,  and 
continued  doing  so  throughout  the  day.     In  the  night,  the  Athe- 
nians endeavoured  to  proceed  on  their  march,  but  the  enemy 
watched  their  movements,  and  only  300  succeeded  in  leaving  the 
camp ;  and  even  they  were  afterwards  captured  with   the  rest 
Next  day,  Nicias  continued  his  march,  and  hastened  towards  the 
river  Assinaros,  partly  to  escape  from  the  pursuing  enemy,  but 
more  especially  to  quench  the  burning  thirst  of  the  soldiers.    In 
their  eagerness  to  drink,  they  rushed  into  the  river  in  the  greatest 
disorder ;    the  wildest  confusion  arose ;  the  men  fought  for  the 
water  and  crushed  one  another,  while  the  enemy  on  the  banks 
attacked  them  with  showers  of  missiles. 

At  length,  Nicias  also  surrendered  to  Gylippus  at  discretion. 
The  army  had  by  this  time  become  greatly  reduced ;  for  during 
the  last  few  days  incredible  losses  had  been  sustained,  and  many  had 
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deserted.  Hie  captive  AtheniiinB  and  tbeir  allies  were  sent  into 
the  qnarries  at  Achradiiui  and  Epipoloe ;  their  treatment  was  moat 
cruel :  tliey  lired  crowded  together  in  a,  pestilential  atmoaphere 
(for  the  dead  were  not  removed),  and  the  scant;  food  they  received 
tody  increaaed  th^  torments.  After  seventj  days,  the  survivors, 
except  the  Athenians  and  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks,  were 
sold  as  slaves.  The  whole  number  of  prisoners  had  amounted  to 
about  7000.  Hie  generals,  Nicla^  and  Demosthenes,  notwith- 
standing the  efibrta  of  Gy lippus  to  save  them,  were  put  to  death. 
Both,  especiall;  Demosthenes,  were  men  worth;  of  a  better  fate. 

Thus  ended  an  undertaking,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Tbucj- 
dides,  was  the  greatest,  not  onlj  in  the  Feloponaesian  war,  but  in 
■nj  war  tliat  had  ever  been  carried  on.  The  defeat  of  the  Athe- 
nians was  fearful  and  far  bejond  all  precedent. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


When  the  news  of  this  irreparable  losa  reached  Athens,  it  wuU 

first  disbelieved.  Plutarch  relates  that  the  matter  vaa  first  men- 
tioned b^  a  stranger  in  a  barber's  shop  in  Piraeus.  The  barber 
hastened  to  the  archons,  and  repeated  before  them  and  the  as- 
sembled people  what  he  had  just  heard.  The  archons  ordered 
him  to  be  tortured  as  an  impostor  who  could  not  state  his  an- 
tbority ;  but  at  length  the  Boldiera,  who  had  escaped  from  Sicil;, 
brought  full  and  accurate  information.  When  the  Athenians  were 
thus  forced  to  believe  that  all  was  lost,  thej  became  despondisg 
and  disheartened,  and  the  orators  who  had  recommended  the  ei- 
[icdition,  the  priests  and  Boothaajers  who  had  inaugurated  it,  were 
the  first  that  were  made  to  feel  the  indignation  of  the  pet^Ie.  It 
was  the  most  critical  moment  in  the  whole  historj  of  Athens.  A 
few  months  before,  she  had  been  at  the  height  of  her  power  and 
hopes ;  but  now  sbe  felt  powerless  and  unable  to  resist  a  direct 
and  bold  attack  of  auy  foe.  Her  enemies,  however,  were  the 
slow  and  cautious  Dorians,  while  the  Athenians  were  eaailj  com- 
forted and  roused  to  cherish  new  hopes  and  plans,  ^us  it  h»p- 
pened  that  Athens,  although  in  a  most  deplorable  condition,  ^et 
thought  of  continuing  the  war,  and  preserving  the  power  she  Mill 
possessed.  The  people  showed  themselves  great  and  moderate ; 
in  all  that  had  to  be  immediately  done  they  trusted  to  the  couiuel 
of  older  men,  and  consented  to  make  several  economimng  arrange- 
ments in  the  administration,  in  order  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
lost  fleet  and  army.  Tbe  tribute  was  raised  to  one'twentieth*; 
but  even  this  did  not  suffice,  and  at  last  the  lOOO  talents,  whidi 
Pericles  had  laid  aside  as  a  reserve-fund,  were  appropriated. 
Thus  the  war  which  Sparta  did  not  venture  to  bring  to  a  clow 
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by  a  bold  stroke,  was  continued,  with  varying  success,  for  nine 
years  longer.  This  last  act  of  the  great  drama  is  commonly  called 
'  the  Decelean  war,  from  the  uninterrupted  occupation  of  Decelea 
by  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  principal  scenes  of  the  war,  how- 
ever, were  the  sea  and  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  for  through  the 
Sicilian  war  Sparta  had  become  a  maritime  power,  and  henceforth 
her  intention  was  to  destroy  the  naval  resources  of  Athens,  and 
above  all  things  to  deprive  her  of  her  allies  and  her  fleet.  Under 
the  command  of  Lysander,  who  soon  began  to  act  a  prominent 
part,  Sparta  quickly  reached  the  height  of  her  maritime  power. 

The  influence  of  the  Sicilian  calamity  upon  the  relation  between 
Ath^is  and  her  allies,  very  soon  became  manifest.  The  latter  felt 
themselves  relieved  from  the  threatening  danger  of  being  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  subjects ;  and  believing  Athens  to  be  too  weak 
and  too  near  her  own  downfal  to  present  much  resistance  to  their 
wishes,  they  were  ready  to  revolt.  While  the  two  leading  states 
were  preparing  for  the  renewal  and  energetic  continuation  of  the 
war,  and  the  active  king  Agis  directed  his  attention  particularly 
to  the  formation  of  a  great  fleet,  several  of  the  most  powerful 
allies  of  Athens  were  negotiating  with  him  during  the  winter 
about  their  revolt.  Agis  was  applied  to  especially  by  the  Eu- 
boeans,  whose  fidelity  to  Athens  was  a  matter  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, and  by  Lesbos.  The  Spartans  gladly  promised  and 
prepared  to  support  them.  Chios  and  Erythrae  on  the  opposite 
coast  referred  their  case  at  once  to  the  government  of  Sparta. 
With  them  there  also  appeared  envoys  from  Tissaphernes,  the  Per- 
sian satrap  of  the  maritime  provinces  (Ionia,  Lydia,  and  Caria), 
and  from  Pharnabazus,  satrap  on  the  Hellespont.  Both  proposed 
to  deprive  Athens  of  the  towns  tributary  to  her,  and  to  gain  over 
the  Spartans  to  the  interest  of  the  king  of  Persia,  hoping  to  be 
(hereby  enabled  to  pay  to  the  king  the  arrears  of  their  tribute. 
The  Lacedaemonians  resolved  to  send  succours  first  to  the  Chians 
and  to  Tissaphernes ;  but  the  execution  of  the  decree  was  delayed 
till  the  following  year,  b.c.  412,  and  woidd  perhaps  not  have  been 
carried  into  effect  at  all,  had  not  Alcibiades  urged  them  to  quick 
and  resolute  action ;  for  as  the  Athenians  had  in  the  meantime 
defeated  the  Corinthian  fleet,  and  Gylippus  on  returning  from 
Syracuse  had  a  severe  encounter  off*  Sunium,  and  reached  Corinth 
with  great  difficulty,  the  Spartans  had  again  lost  their  confi- 
dence. Alcibiades  sailed  with  five  ships  under  the  command  of 
Chalcideus  to  Chios,  where  the  oligarchical  party  had  made  all 
the  necessary  preparations.  By  the  promise  that  a  larger  fleet 
would  follow,  the  small  force  of  the  Spartans  succeeded  in  in- 
ducing the  people  to  renounce  their  alliance  with  Athens.  Their 
^xami^  was  soon  followed  by  Erythrae  and  ClazomQ;iv«^^'wV\Ocv 
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forthwith  commenced  military  preparations.  The  news  of  the 
revolt  of  Chios,  one  of  their  most  important  allies,  roused  the 
Athenians,  though  at  first  they  were  somewhat  cast  down,  to  take 
active  measures.  Yet  neither  Strombichides,  who  pursued  Chal- 
cideus  with  eight  ships,  nor  Thrasycles,  who  came  up  with  a  rein- 
forcement of  twelve  galleys,  was  able  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
skilful  Alcibiades.  Teos  surrendered  to  Erythraean  and  Clazo- 
menian  troops,  and  lost  its  walls ;  before  the  Athenian  fleet  could 
approach,  Miletus  was  in  the  hands  of  Alcibiades^  who  in  his  un- 
bounded ambition  endeavoured  to  gain  over  all,  or  most  of  the 
allies  of  Athens,  before  the  arrival  of  the  great  Feloponnesian 
fleet.  Immediately  after  these  events  the  first  treaty  between  the 
Persian  king  and  Sparta  was  concluded  by  Tissaphemes  and 
Chalcideus ;  it  was  directed  against  Athens,  and  restored  to  the 
king  the  tributary  towns  of  Asia  Minor.  So  far  had  Sparta  for- 
gotten the  Persian  wars  and  their  object. 

A  new  reinforcement  of  sixteen  galleys,  commanded  by  Dio- 
medon,  arrived  from  Athens.  Although  a  Chian  fleet  was  put  to 
flight  by  them,  yet  the  Chians  did  not  cool  in  their  zeal,  but  tried 
to  secure  as  many  associates  as  possible  in  their  revolt  frc«n  Athens* 
They  first  gained  over  Lebedos  and  £rae,  two  coast-towns  north 
of  Samos,  and  soon  afterwards  Lesbos  also  joined  them.  I^Iean- 
while,  the  Feloponnesian  fleet  had  successfully  fought  its  way 
through  the  surrounding  ships  of  the  Athenians  ofl*  Piraeon,  and 
under  the  command  of  Astyochus  had  sailed  to  Chios.  But  the 
Athenians,  too,  were  active ;  they  had  gradually  sent  a  consi- 
derable fleet  and  army  into  those  quarters,  and  by  a  series  of 
rapid  attax^ks  compelled  most  of  the  revolted  towns  to  return  to 
their  allegiance.  In  this  manner  they  first  recovered  Lesbos,  and 
'J  eos  was  forced  to  observe  at  least  a  sort  of  neutrality.  Clazo- 
menae  surrendered  after  its  citadel,  Folichna,  had  been  taken  by 
the  Athenians.  Chalcideus,  the  Lacedaemonian  conunander,  also 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  them  near  Panormos,  in  the  territory 
of  Miletus ;  the  wealthy  and  flourishing  island  of  Chios  was  laid 
waste,  and  the  Chians  themselves  were  beaten  in  several  engage- 
ments. Late  in  the  summer  a  large  force  arrived  in  Samos  iGnom 
Athens,  under  the  command  of  Phrynichus,  Onomacles,  and 
Scironides,  who  forthwith  proceeded  to  attack  Miletus.  A  battle 
ei^sued,  in  which  Tissaphemes  and  Alcibiades  took  part;  each 
party  claimed  the  victory,  for  the  Athenians  routed  the  Felopon- 
nesian auxiliaries,  while  the  Milesians  and  Alcibiades  defeated  the 
Argives,  the  allies  of  the  Athenians.  The  Athenians  were  already 
preparing  for  a  siege  and  blockade  of  the  city,  when  an  auxiliary 
fieet  arrived  from  Syracuse.  Phrynichus  now  thought  it  advisable 
not  to  venture  on  a  deciaWe  eontAst,  and  retreated  to  SiunoSi 
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a  step  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Thucydides,  was  wise.  The 
Argives,  however,  mortified  by  their  recent  defeat,  returned 
home. 

On  the  continent  of  Asia,  the  Spartans  and  their  allies  remained 
in  possession  of  Miletus,  and  at  the  instigation  of  Tissaphernes 
made  themselves  masters  of  lasos,  a  coast-town  south  of  Miletus. 
Afterwards  they  succeeded  in  gaining  over  Rhodes  also.  Tissa- 
phernes gave  the  pay  which  he  had  promised,  and  a  new  treaty 
was  concluded  between  him  and  the  Spartans,  in  which  the  sup- 
plies in  money  to  be  provided  by  the  king  were  expressly  men- 
tioned, but  which  in  other  respects  was  the  same  as  the  first.  At 
sea,  the  Athenians  had,  on  the  whole,  the  ascendancy ;  they  pre- 
vented a  second  revolt  of  Lesbos,  and  established  themselves  in 
Delphinion,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Chios,  which  they  reduced  to 
a  state  of  extreme  distress.  Another  part  of  the  fleet  appeared 
several  times  before  Miletus,  without  gaining  any  particular 
advantage.  But  their  superiority  at  sea  was  somewhat  checked 
by  the  arrival  of  a  new  fleet  from  Sparta,  which  brought  eleven 
commissioners  to  examine  the  treaties,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
watch  the  conduct  of  Astyochus.  They  found  the  two  treaties 
concluded  with  Tissaphernes  unsatisfactory,  and  considered  it  im- 
possible to  carry  them  into  efiect;  Lichas,  one  of  the  eleven,  urged 
the  conclusion  of  a  fresh  treaty,  which  should  secure  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Greek  towns.  A  third  agreement  was  soon  afterwards 
actually  concluded;  in  it  Asia  alone  was  described  as  the  property 
of  the  king,  who  promised  his  allies  provisions,  and  the  suppoit  of 
a  Phoenician  fleet.  But  although  the  new  Lax^edaemonian  fleet, 
conmianded  by  Antisthenes,  seemed  to  conunence  a  victorious 
career  by  defeating  Charminus  and  conquering  Rhodes,  yet  the 
state  of  things  soon  assumed  a  different  aspect.  Even  Tissa- 
I^ernes  had  become  dissatisfied,  because  the  commissioners  refused 
to  ratify  the  treaty  which  had  been  concluded ;  but  presently  a 
still  more  powerful  friend  deserted  the  Spartans  and  went  over  to 
the  Athenians.  This  was  Alcibiades.  Hated  by  Agis  on  account 
of  a  personal  injury,  and  suspected  by  the  Feloponnesians  ever 
since  the  battle  of  Miletus,  he  made  his  escape,  fled  to  Tissa- 
phernes, and  easily  persuaded  him  to  diminish  the  support  and 
subsidies  which  he  had  hitherto  given  to  the  Spartans.  He  con- 
vinced him  that  it  was  not  to  his  own  and  the  king's  interest  to  allow 
the  Spartans  to  gain  the  upper  hand,  but  that  it  would  be  much 
more  advantageous  to  allow  them  and  the  Athenians  to  weaken 
each  other  by  a  protracted  war.  Tissaphernes  followed  the  coun- 
sel of  his  prudent  adviser,  and  the  rising  naval  power  of  Sparta 
received  a  severe  check  from  the  equivocal  conduct  of  the  Persian 
satran. 
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Alcibiades,  however,  in  giving  this  advice  to  the  barbarian,  had 
been  thinking  chiefly  of  himself  and  of  his  return  to  Athens.  His 
object  was  to  see  his  own  country  so  far  weakened  and  humbled  as 
to  consider  it  necessary  and  useful  to  recal  him  from  exile.  With 
this  view  he  had  taken  care  to  let  the  Athenians  at  SanuMS  see  on 
what  intimate  terras  he  was  with  Tissaphernes,  and  had  proposed 
to  them  to  gain  the  satrap  over  to  their  side,  and  to  return  to 
Athens  if  an  oligarchical  government  were  instituted,  under  which 
he  himself  could  take  a  part  in  the  management  of  affairs.  These 
overtures  were  not  displeasing  to  the  Athenian  nobles  at  Samos : 
many  already  fancied  themselves  at  the  head  of  an  oligarchy,  and 
even  the  men  of  the  popular  party,  who  were  present,  were 
tempted  by  the  prospect  of  Persian  gold  to  sacrifice  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people.  Phrynichus,  the  commander-in-chief,  was 
alone  against  the  scheme,  for  he  saw  through  the  selfish  designs  of 
Alcibiades,  who  in  reality  cared  nothing  about  any  particular  form 
of  government,  but  only  about  his  own  return ;  and  it  was  clear  to 
Phrynichus  that  by  such  a  change  Athens  would  undermine  her 
power  and  influence  with  her  remaining  allies,  while  those  who 
had  already  revolted  could  hardly  be  recovered  by  such  an  event 

But  when  Phrynichus  saw  that  his  opinion  was  overruled,  and 
that  Pisander  was  already  fixed  upon  to  proceed  to  Athens  and 
make  the  necessary  preparations,  he  endeavoured  to  render  Alci- 
biades suspected  in  the  eyes  of  Astyochus  and  Tissaphernes.  But 
in  this,  too,  he  failed,  and  plunged  himself  into  great  difficulties, 
while  Alcibiades  contrived  to  win  over  Tissaphernes  entirely  to 
the  side  of  Athens,  for  it  was  just  at  this  time  that  the  satrap  felt 
annoyed  at  the  proceedings  of  Lichas. 

Pisander  now  went  to  Athens  to  communicate  the  terms  pro- 
posed by  Alcibiades.  The  people  were  somewhat  surprised  and 
reluctant  indeed  ;  the  nobles  too,  and  especially  the  priestly  fami- 
lies of  the  Eumolpidae  and  Ceryces,  were  vehemently  opposed  to 
the  return  of  the  man  who  had  violated  the  mysteries.  But 
Pisander  persevered,  trying  to  persuade  every  one  individually 
that  the  prosperity  of  Athens  depended  solely  upon  Alcibiades, 
and  on  the  assistance  of  the  king  of  Persia,  the  support  of  both 
being  entirely  contingent  on  the  adoption  of  the  oligarchical  form 
of  government.  The  people  yielded,  though  not  without  a  lurking 
hope  that  a  change  might  soon  occur.  Pisander  and  ten  other 
envoys  were  sent  to  Tissaphernes  and  Alcibiades.  Phrynichus, 
who  had  been  slandered  by  Pisander,  was  deposed,  Diom^on  and 
Leon  being  appointed  his  successors.  Immediat^y  on  their 
arrival  they  made  an  attack  upon  Rhodes,  and  then  fixed  theb 
head-quarters  in  the  island  of  Cos.  But  Alcibiades,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  king  of  Persia^  made  such  extravagant  demand^  that 
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the  Athenian  commissioners  indignantly  put  an  end  to  the  nego- 
tiation, and  returned  to  Samos.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  intention  of 
Alcibiades  to  prevent  the  actual  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  did  not  wish  Tissaphernes  to  enter  into  a  new 
arrangement  with  the  Lacedaemonians.  Tissapheiiies  had  taken 
particular  notice  of  that  portion  of  Alcibiades'  advice  which  re- 
commended him  to  maintain  the  balance  between  the  contending 
parties.  Amid  these  transactions  the  twentieth  year  of  the  war 
came  to  its  close,  towards  which  Oropos  in  Attica  was  taken  by 
the  Boeotians. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  following  year,  b.c.  411,  the  oli- 
garchical government  was  established  at  Athens.  The  revolution 
proceeded  very  rapidly,  and  on  the  whole  without  bloodshed,  for 
the  leaders  of  the  movement  were  men  of  acknowledged  energy 
and  eminent  talent.  Fisander  and  his  party  wished  to  set  up  the 
oligarchy,  not  only  at  Athens,  but  also  in  the  allied  states.  In 
many  places  the  revolution  was  accomplished,  but  the  consequence 
was,  that  those  towns  became  estranged  from  Athens,  and  openly 
strove  to  gain  entire  independence.  Pisander,  according  to  an  un- 
derstanding with  the  oligarchs  at  Samos,  went  to  Athens  itself, 
accompanied  by  five  other  envoys.  They  no  longer  reckoned  upon 
Alcibiades,  who,  in  the  negotiations  with  Tissaphernes,  had  acted 
flo  equivocal  a  part ;  and  he,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  had  already 
formed  different  plans. 

Meanwhile,  those  who  were  of  the  same  mind,  had  made  all  the 
necessary  preparations  at  Athens.  Although  their  measures  were 
not  marked  by  any  particular  violence,  they  put  to  death  several 
opponents  and  popular  leaders,  who  openly  counteracted  their 
designs,  or  contrived  to  get  rid  of  them  in  other  ways.  The 
people  were  intimidated  and  discouraged,  especially  because  they 
believed  the  conspirators  to  be  more  powerful  and  numerous  than 
they  actually  were.  The  latter  accordingly  found  it  very  easy 
to  spread  and  increase  the  distrust  and  fear  that  prevailed  among 
the  people.  All  being  thus  ready,  and  every  hostile  demonstration 
kept  down,  Pisander,  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  came  forward  with  his 
proposals ;  ten  men  with  unlimited  power  were  elected,  who  were 
to  submit  a  series  of  new  laws  to  the  assembled  people.  They 
summoned  the  people  to  meet  at  Colonos,  and  decreed  first  of  all, 
that  any  one  shoidd  be  entitled  to  suggest,  with  impunity,  any 
change  in  the  constitution.  Pisander  then  proposed  to  appoint 
five  presidents,  who  were  to  select  ninety -five  men,  and  each  of  the 
one  hundred  thus  chosen  was  again  to  nominate  three.  The  four 
hundred  thus  elected  were  to  take  possession  of  the  senate-house, 
to  rule  with  unlimited  power,  and  to  convene  the  five  thousand 
citizens,  to  whom  the  franchise  was  limited,  whenever  tVi^^  ^Q>3\vi 

Q  6 
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think  fit.  Fisander,  the  celebrated  orator  Antiphon,  and  Hiera- 
menes,  were  the  chief  promoters  of  this  oligarchical  scheme,  which 
was  imposed  upon  the  free  people  of  Athens  exactly  100  years 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratids.  The  Four  Hundred, 
meeting  with  no  resistance,  took  possession  of  the  senate-house, 
paying  to  the  five  hundred  ancient  senators  their  full  salary  for 
the  remaining  period  of  their  office,  divided  themselves  into  pry- 
tanies,  observed  the  customary  religious  ceremonies,  and  carried 
on  the  government  with  great  energy.  All  their  thoughts  and 
efibrts  were  directed  towards  a  speedy  conclusion  of  peace  with 
Sparta.  King  Agis,  to  whom  they  applied  first,  had  no  confidence 
in  the  new  political  arrangements ;  he  even  made  an  expedition 
against  the  city,  but  was  repulsed,  and  found  out  that,  after  all, 
the  new  government  was  well  organised. 

At  the  same  time,  the  oligarchs  deputed  ten  of  their  number  to 
Samos  to  gain  over  the  army  to  the  new  order  of  things ;  but  it 
was  there  that  the  first  impulse  was  given  to  the  measures  for  the 
restoration  of  democracy.  The  oligarchical  party  at  Samos,  three 
hundred  in  number,  harboured  the  design  of  overthrowing  the 
popular  government.  They  were  supported  in  this  scheme  by 
Charminus,  the  Athenian  commander,  and  some  others.  But  the 
popular  party  applied  to  the  generals  of  the  Athenian  army,  Leon 
and  Diomedon  (the  successors  of  Phrynichus  and  Scironides): 
who,  in  conjunction  with  Thrasybulus,  then  commanding  a  galley, 
and  Thrasyllus,  an  officer  in  the  army,  both  decided  friends  of  the 
popular  cause,  prevailed  upon  the  army,  especially  the  crew  of  the 
Paralos,  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  Samian  as  well  as  of  the 
Athenian  people.  When,  therefore,  the  Three  Hundred  made 
the  contemplated  attack,  they  were  overcome  by  the  Samians  and 
Athenians :  thirty  were  killed,  three  only  were  exiled,  the  rest 
submitted  to  the  popular  government.  A  galley  despatched  to 
Athens  with  the  news  of  these  events,  did  not  arrive  there  until 
the  Four  Hundred  were  already  installed.  The  crew  of  the  gallej 
were  apprehended,  some  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  the  others 
were  sent  to  a  fort  in  Euboea.  Chaereas,  the  commander  of  the^ 
galley,  however,  escaped  to  Samos,  and  there  gave  a  fearful  de- 
scription of  the  bloodthirsty  conduct  of  the  Four  Hundred;  he 
thus  led  the  fieet  and  the  army  to  bind  themselves  by  a  solemn 
oath  to  remain  faithful  to  the  old  constitution:  they  moreover 
resolved,  that,  as  they  were  strong  enough  by  themselves,  they 
would,  if  necessary,  renounce  Athens  and  conquer  a  new  home. 
At  the  same  time,  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus,  who  were  the  wul 
of  the  whole  democratic  movement,  were  appointed  generals; 
great  hopes  were  also  placed  in  the  support  of  Alcibiades.  As 
matters  bad  thus  assumed  a  serious  JEispect,  the  envoys  of  the 
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Four  Hundred  remamed  at  Delos,  instead  of  proceeding  to 
Samos. 

When  the  Peloponnesian  army  at  Miletus  heard  of  the  political 
disturbances  at  Athens  and  Samos,  it  was  greatly  inclined  to  come 
to  close  quarters  with  the  enemy ;  and  Astyochus,  being  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  loud  murmurs  of  the  soldiers,  advanced  with  his 
fleet  towards  Mycale.  The  Athenians,  however,  retreated  to 
Samos ;  and  did  not  accept  battle  till  Strombichides  had  returned 
from  Abydos  with  his  squadron,  which  increased  their  fleet  to  108 
sail.  The  Feloponnesians  in  their  turn  now  withdrew  to  Miletus, 
without  striking  a  blow.  In  this  manner  they  wasted  their  time, 
and  neither  the  subsidies  nor  the  Phoenician  fleet  promised  by 
Tissaphemes  came  to  their  support.  But,  although  the  Felopon- 
nesians on  the  whole  undertook  very  little,  still  the  Athenians 
sustained  many  losses  during  the  period  preceding  the  recall  of 
Alcibiades  by  the  army  in  Samos.  Abydos  and  Lampsacos  had 
revolted  some  time  before ;  their  example  was  followed  by  Thasos, 
as  soon  as  it  had  received  an  oligarchical  government,  by  Byzan- 
tium, and  many  other  cities.  Even  Euboea,  respecting  which 
Athens  was  most  apprehensive,  and  the  defection  of  which  was 
felt  most  painfully,  was  lost  in  the  same  year.  But  Alcibiades  was 
now  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  ai'my  assembled  in  Samos, 
and  this  one  event  and  its  consequences  were  an  ample  compen- 
sation for  all  those  losses. 

Thrasybulus  had  at  length  so  far  prevailed  upon  the  army,  that 
the  majority  of  the  soldiers  demanded  the  recall  of  Alcibiades, 
and  he  himself  brought  him  over  from  Tissaphernes.  The  cunning 
exile  contrived  to  display  his  patriotism  before  the  soldiers,  by 
bitterly  lamenting  the  misfortune  of  his  banishment,  and  was 
particularly  eloquent  respecting  his  unlimited  influence  with 
Tissaphemes.  The  soldiers  elected  him  their  commander,  along 
with  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus ;  intrusted  him  with  the  manage- 
ment of  everything,  and  entreated  him  to  sail  without  delay  with 
them  to  Piraeus.  But  this  did  not  suit  the  plans  of  the  ambitious 
man,  who  wished  to  appear  at  Athens,  not  as  a  usurper,  but  as  a 
general  crowned  with  victory,  and  invited  by  the  people.  When, 
therefore,  he  was  invested  with  his  new  dignity,  he  returned  to  Tis- 
saphemes, and  succeeded  in  inspiring  him  with  the  highest  opinion 
of  his  present  position. 

The  Feloponnesians  were  now  completely  at  variance  with  Tis- 
saphemes ;  and  the  army,  enraged  at  the  inactivity  of  Astyochus, 
openly  charged  him  with  being  bribed.  Soon  after  this,  Mindarus 
arrived  from  Sparta  to  take  the  place  of  Astyochus  as  commander 
of  the  fleet.  Matters,  however,  had  not  yet  come  to  an  open  rup- 
ture, nor  did  Tissaphemes  intend  undisguisedly,  and  at  onK^^tA  ^vs^ 
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his  support  to  the  Athenians ;  he  only  wanted  to  gain  time,  and 
by  delay  to  weaken  both  the  Athenians  and  the  Peloponnesians. 

In  the  meantime  the  envoys  of  the  Four  Hundred  had,  after 
all,  arrived  in  Samos ;  where  they  endeavoured  to  justify  the  new 
form  of  government  in  the  eyes  of  the  exasperated  army,  and  to 
prove  its  moderation  and  mildness  in  opposition  to  the  exagger- 
ations of  Chaereas.  But  they  were  not  listened  to,  and  the  army 
tumultuously  demanded  to  be  led  agidnst  Athens.  Alcibiades, 
however,  restrained  their  impetuosity,  and  that  wisely;  for,  if  the 
Athenians  had  returned  home,  they  would  evidently  have  lost 
Ionia  and  the  Hellespont :  his  eloquence  encouraged  all  to  con- 
tinue the  war  with  energy. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  well-meant  advice  of  Alcibiades,  nor 
the  prospect  of  a  reconciliation  with  the  Samian  army,  but 
quarrels  among  the  leaders  of  the  oligarchy  and  new  reverses, 
that  put  an  end  to  the  short-lived  government  of  the  Four  Huil- 
dred.  Theramenes  in  particular  changed  his  views,  and  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  counter-revolution ;  while  Phrynichus, 
Fisander,  Antiphon,  and  Aristarchus,  zealously  adhered  to  their 
own  system.  The  building  of  the  fortress  of  Eetioneia  at  the 
entrance  of  Piraeus,  and  the  appearance  of  a  Lacedaemonian  fleet 
in  the  Attic  Sea,  drew  great  suspicion  upon  them,  and  they  lost 
many  of  their  partisans.  Heavy-armed  Athenian  citizens  them- 
selves pulled  down  the  fortifications.  Phrynichus  was  murdered; 
and  it  was  not  without  great  difficulty  that  the  Four  Hundred,  by 
making  concessions,  succeeded  in  rendering  the  people  more 
tractable.  But  it  suddenly  became  known  that  Agesancbridas  had 
sailed  with  his  fleet  round  Sunium  towards  Euboea ;  the  intemiil 
strife  was  immediately  forgotten,  and  the  people  hastened  to  their 
ships.  Fortune,  however,  did  not  favour  them :  the  Athenians  lost 
twenty-two  ships  off  Eretria,  and  Euboea  was  wrested  from  them. 
This  threw  the  people  into  despair,  and  again  a  moment  had 
arrived  when  a  quick  and  resolute  attack  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
might  have  crushed  Athens.  But  the  people  speedily  r^ained 
courage ;  they  hastened  to  the  pnyx,  deposed  the  Four  Hundred, 
and  restored  power  to  the  Five  Thousand,  who  included  all  the 
heavy-armed  Athenians.  No  officer  was  in  future  to  have  any 
salary ;  legislators  were  appointed,  and  many  salutary  regulations 
were  made.  It  was  resolved  to  recall  Alcibiades  and  others,  and 
commissioners  were  forthwith  sent  to  Samos.  This  moderate 
mixture  of  oligarchy  and  democracy  is  praised  by  Thucydides, 
and  was  beneficial  to  the  state.  Pisander,  and  some  others,  sought 
refuge  among  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Decelea ;  and  Aristarchus, 
by  an  act  of  treachery,  put  the  small  frontier  fortress  of  OenoS 
into  the  hands  of  the  BoeotlaxiB. 
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Alcibiades  had,  in  the  meantime,  continued  his  ambiguous  policy 
towards  Tissaphemes;  he  had  followed  him  to  Aspendos  with 
thirteen  ships,  hoping  thereby  to  alienate  the  Lacedaemonians 
still  more  from  hun ;  and  the  latter  becoming  at  length  tired  of 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  Phoenician  fleet,  Mindarus  at  once 
proceeded  to  Fhamabazus  on  the  Hellespont ;  but  he  was  detained 
by  a  storm,  and  anchored  at  Chios.  Thrasyllus,  following  him, 
landed  at  Lesbos,  in  order  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  continuing 
his  voyage,  and  to  recover  the  revolted  Eressos.  But  while 
Thrasyllus  was  engaged  in  Lesbos,  Mindarus  sailed  along  the 
coast  of  the  continent,  and  reached  the  Hellespont  in  safety.  The 
Athenians,  who  perceived  too  late  that  the  enemy  had  passed  by, 
arrived  in  the  Hellespont  one  day  later ;  anchored  near  Elaeos, 
and  prepared  for  battle,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  five  days,  was 
fought  near  Cynossema.  The  fleet  of  the  Peloponnesians,  amount- 
ing to  eighty-eight  galleys,  had  at  first  an  advantage  over  the 
enemy's  armament,  which  consisted  of  only  seventy-six  ships ;  but 
the  confidence  of  success,  and  the  cautious  management  of  Thra- 
sybulus,  gained  the  victory  for  the  Athenians,  though  it  was 
dearly  purchased.  The  Athenians,  however,  derived  fresh  courage 
firom  the  success,  and  the  belief  in  their  own  superiority  at  sea  was 
revived. 

A  few  days  later,  the  Athenians  recovered  the  revolted  city  of 
Cyzicos ;  but  Antandros,  which  was  severely  oppressed  by  one  of 
the  lieutenants  of  Tissaphemes,  surrendered  to  a  Peloponnesian 
force  which  had  been  invited  from  Abydos.  Tissaphemes  now 
thought  that  he  had  lost  the  friendship  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and, 
in  his  jealousy  of  Pharnabazus,  proceeded  through  Ionia  to  the 
Spartan  fleet  to  complain  of  their  conduct,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  justify  himself,  for  Cnidos  and  Miletus  also  had  expelled 
the  Persian  garrisons." 

Meanwhile,  Mindarus  sent  Epicles  to  Euboea  for  the  ships 
which  were  stationed  there.  A  squadron  of  fifty  galleys  was  soon 
assembled ;  but  it  was  utterly  destroyed  by  a  storm  near  Mount 
Athos,  and  only  twelve  men  were  saved.  After  some  insignificant 
engagements  of  separate  detachments  of  ships,  in  which  the  Lace- 
daononians  were  successful,  a  second  great  naval  battle  was 
fought  ofif  Abydos.  The  struggle  had  lasted  till  the  evening 
without  any  decided  result,  when  Alcibiades  appeared  with  eigh- 
teen galleys,  and  the  Peloponnesians  fled  to  Abydos.  Pharna- 
bazus, indeed,  came  to  their  assistance  from  the  shore,  and  they 
succeeded  in  getting  the  remaining  ships  safely  into  port,  but 

-*  We  here  lose  the  guidance  of  Thucydides,  for  these  are  the  last  events 
mentioned  in  his  great  work. 
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their  loss  was  great.    Tissaphernes,  also,  now  arrived  on  the 
Hellespont,  and  Aicibiades  ssdled  to  meet  him  for  the  purpose  of 
endeavouring  to  gain  him  over  bj  presents ;  but  Tissaphemes 
seized  him,  on  the  pretext  that  the  king  of  Persia  wished  to 
continue  the  war  against  Athens,  and  Aicibiades  was  conveyed  a 
prisoner  to  Sardis.    After  a  detention  of  thirty  days,  however,  he 
made  his  escape.    From  Clazomenae  he  again  joined  the  fleet, 
which  had  retreated  before  Mindarus  to  Cardia.    He  accordingly 
waited  at  Sestos  until  the  ships  came  round,  and  until  Thera- 
menes  and  Thrasybulus  had  returned,  the  former  from  Macedonia, 
the  latter  from  Thasos,  with  fresh  treasures.    He  then  sailed  with 
a  fleet  of  eighty-six  galleys  to  Parion,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Propontis,  and  thence  to  the  island  of  Proconnesus.     He  there 
learned  that  Mindarus  had  already  been  joined  at  Cyzicos  by  the 
land-army  of  Pharnabazus.     He  determined  upon  giving  battle 
for  various  reasons ;  one  of  which  was  that  want  of  supplies  urged 
him  to  bring  matters  to  a  decision.    Intending  to  take  the  enemy 
by  surprise,  he  carefully  concealed  his  design,  and  his  object  was 
favoured  by  a  heavy  rain  and  a  thick  mist,  in  which  he  set  sail  for 
Cyzicos.     As  he  approached  the  harbour,  the  sun  suddenly  broke 
through  the  clouds,  and  he  perceived  60  Spartan  galleys  engaged 
in  manoeuvring  so  far  out  at  sea  that  the  Athenians  were  enabled 
to  intercept  their  retreat  to  Cyzicos.     They  were  inmiediatelj 
attacked,  and  fled  toward  the  shore.    But  Aicibiades  sailed  aromid 
their  flank  with  twenty  ships,  and  eflected  a  landing.     Mindanu 
also  landed,  and  an  engagement  ensued  on  shore.    Mindarus  fell, 
and  his  men  were  put  to  flight;  the  entire  fleet  becoming  the 
prize  of  the  victors.    The  Syracusans  alone  prevented  their  ships 
from  falling  into  the  enemy^s  hands,  by  setting  fire  to  them ;  those 
of  the  Peloponnesians  were  taken  to  Proconnesus. 

This  occurred  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  the  war,  b.  c.  410. 
How  completely  the  Peloponnesians  were  defeated,  and  how 
hopeless  their  situation  was,  is  evident  from  a  laconic  letter  of 
Hippocrates,  a  lieutenant  of  Mindarus: — **  Our  good  luck  is 
gone ;  Mindarus  is  dead ;  the  men  are  starving,  and  we  know  not 
what  to  do." 

The  consequences  of  the  battle  were  brilliant.  Cyzicos  and 
Perinthos  were  recovered;  Selymbria  was  obliged  to  pay  sub- 
sidies, and  a  custom-house  was  built  for  ships  coming  from  the 
Euxine  at  Chrysopolis,  where  Theramenes  and  Eubulus  stationed 
themselves  with  thirty  ships  to  exact  the  duties.  The  Pelopon- 
nesians indeed  had  in  Pharnabazus  an  active  friend,  for  he  gave 
to  the  fugitives  money  and  timber  from  Mount  Ida,  to  build  new 
ships ;  but  even  he  was  unable  to  check  the  victorious  career  of 
AlcibiadeSf  and  the  Athenians  soon  became  masters  in  that  region 
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oC  tlie  sea  and  its  coasts.    The  sudden  change  in  the  state  of 

affairs  made  such  a  discouraging  impression  upon  the  Spartans, 

tliat  a  proposal  of  peace  from  them,  which  is  mentioned  bj  Dio- 

^onis,  is  not  at  all  improbable.    But  it  is  no  less  probable  that 

^  Athenian  people,  being  again  flushed  with  victory  and  insolent, 

pdded  to  the  counsels  of  their  warlike  leader  Cleophon,  and 

ejected  all  such  proposals  * ;  for  in  Attica,  also,  an  attack  made 

tj  Agis  from  Decelea,  had  been  successfully  repelled  by  Thra- 

syllus,  who,  happening  to  be  at  Athens,  whither  he  had  brought 

intelligence  of  the  victory  of  Cyzicos,  placed  himself  at  the  head 

of  thiS  men  capable  of  bearing  arms.     The  loss  of  Agis  was  not 

very  great ;  but  he  began  to  see  that  the  siege  of  Athens,  in  the 

manoer  in  which  it  had  hitherto  been  conducted,  was  useless, 

unless  Piraeus  also  was  blockaded ;  and  as  this  could  not  be  done, 

be  sent  the  ships  stationed  upon  the  Attic  coast  to  the  scene  of 

the  war  in  the  Propontis. 

But  Thrasyllus,  who  had  risen  in  popular  favour,  easily  obtained 
a  new  fleet  of  fifty  (according  to  Diodorus,  thirty,)  ships,  with 
lOOO  heavy-armed,  ICK)  horse,  and  5000  peltasts.  He  first  sailed 
to  Samoa,  thence  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  the  continent,  eflected 
several  successful  landings,  and  invaded  Lydia;  but  during  an 
attack  upon  Ephesus,  he  was  defeated  by  Tissaphernes  and  his 
allies,  among  whom  were  the  brave  Syracusans,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  battle  of  Abydos.  At  length  he 
joined  the  fleet  at  Sestos  with  his  army.  From  Sestos,  the  whole 
force  sailed  over  to  Lampsacos,  and  besieged  it  during  the  winter. 
Fhamabazus  was  defeated  by  Alcibiades  in  an  engagement  of  the 
cavalry  near  Abydos ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  the  Athenians 
made  several  ravaging  incursions  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  b.  c.  409,  the  Athenians  sailed 
to  Proconnesus,  and  thence  to  Chalcedon,  around  which  they 
formed  a  circumvallation ;  and  Alcibiades,  having  got  possession 
of  all  the  property  which  the  inhabitants  had  carried  into  Bithynia, 
defeated  its  garrison  while  making  a  sally.  As  Pharnabazus 
was  unable  to  relieve  the  town,  it  surrendered.  Byzantium  on 
the  opposite  shore  was  delivered  up  to  the  Athenians  by  traitors, 
and  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Pharnabazus,  in  which  he  pro- 
mised to  pay  to  the  Athenians  20  talents,  and  to  provide  a  safe 
passage  for  an  embassy,  consisting  of  Athenians  and  Argives,  to 
the  king  of  Persia.  The  envoys  did  indeed  set  out  on  their  mis- 
sion, but  never  reached  the  king.  They  were  detained  in  Phrygia, 
and  under  all  manner  of  pretexts,  were  kept  almost  as  prisoners 
for  a  period  of  three  years,  and  then  dismissed.    For  the  king  had 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  52,  &c 
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promised  the  Feloponnesisn  envojs  to  asaist  the  Spftrtuu,  and 
had  appomt«<l  C^ub,  hia  younger  eon,  governor  and  commandeF 
of  biB  forces  in  Asia  Minor.  Cjriu  displayed  great  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  the  Peloponncaians,  aa  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

The  time  had  dow  come  when  Alcibiades  could  return  to  hia 
country  as  the  victorious  and  admired  conqueror  of  its  enemka. 
This  was  the  year  b.c.  408.  He  had  restored  the  dominion  of 
Athens  in  the  islands,  on  the  Hellespont,  and  on  the  cowt  of 
Thrace ;  he  had  enriched  the  army  with  booty,  and  completely 
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recondled  the  people  to  himself.  His  recepijon  waa  eiitiHi'i*''^' 
He  bad  been  appomt«d  commander  with  unlimited  power,  U) 
oolleaguea  being  Thrssybulus  and  Conon.  When^he  landeil  1° 
Hraeus  loaded  with  boot;  and  money,  and  with  200  captm^ 
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diipt,  ho  vu  met  by  the  whole  population.  Eyery  one  in  the 
cfowd  wu  amdoiu  to  catch  b,  eight  of  him,  as  if  he  were  re- 
tnnigg  aloDe,  m  if  he  alone  had  achieved  those  exploits,  although 
hi)  colleagues,  and  especiallj  Throajbulue,  had  no  Bmall  share  in 
6>m.  The  exulting  multitude  showered  wreathg  of  flowers  upon 
tim,  ind  accompanied  bim  in  triumph  to  the  citj.  ETerjthing 
Hoi  hid  been  Iwd  la  his  charge  was  forgotten.  And  if  the  recol- 
leedonof  the  unfortunate  expedition  to  Sicilj  called  forth  tears 
unid  the  general  rejoicings,  the  Athenians  shed  them  with  sorrow 
Ibrthdr  own  blindness  in  having  deprived  themselves  of  such  a 
connmnder.  Alcibiades  knew  how  to  turn  these  emotions  of  the 
ucittUe  pe(^le  to  good  account ;  he  spoke  in  the  popular  as- 
■wbl;  in  such  a  oanDer,  that  there  was  no  one  who  did  not 
*<ep,  DT  did  not  feel  indignation  against  those  who  had  caused 
lui  exile.  So  quickly  had  the  people  changed  its  mind ;  but  nitb 
dx  nme  rapidit]'  it  soon  afterwards  allowed  itself  to  be  led  by 
(he  enemies  of  AlcibiAdes  to  ruh  n 
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FROM  THE  RETURN  OF  ALCIBIADBS  TO  ATHENS  TO  THE  END  OF  THB 

PELOPONNESIAN   WAR. 

Soon  after  his  return,  Alcibiades  conferred  upon  the  people  a 
benefit  which  furnished  his  enemies  with  fresh  means  of  attack, 
and  brought  about  his  second  exile.  Ever  since  the  fortification 
and  occupation  of  Decelea  by  the  Spartans,  it  had  been  found 
necessary  to  discontinue  the  processions  from  Athens  along  the 
sacred  road  to  Eleusis,  in  celebrating  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 
Alcibiades  now  accompanied  his  fellow-citizens  with  an  armed 
force  to  Eleusis,  and  thus  enabled  them  once  more  to  perform  the 
ancient  and  sacred  rites.  The  enemy  did  not  stir ;  and  this  bril- 
liant act  of  piety  inspired  the  army  and  people  with  such  enthu- 
siasm, that,  as  Plutarch  states,  they  offered  Alcibiades  the  tyrannia 
itself.  Whether  this  was  what  he  wanted,  is  uncertain ;  but  the 
oligarchs  thought  it  advisable  to  get  him  speedily  removed  from 
the  city.  He  had  been  at  Athens  scarcely  three  months,  when 
he  was  appointed  to  command  a  fleet  of  100  galleys.  He  first 
sailed  against  Andros,  which  had  revolted  from  Athens.  After  a 
victory  over  the  Andrians,  he  blockaded  their  town,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  reducing  the  island.  This  furnished  his  enemies  with 
the  first  handle  against  him,  for  the  people  believed  that  he  could 
succeed  in  whatever  he  really  wished,  and  every  failure  was  as- 
cribed to  his  want  of  will.  From  Andros  he  sailed  to  Samos, 
where  he  intended  to  continue  the  war. 

Sparta,  too,  had  now  found  the  hero  who  was  destined  to  bring 
the  last  act  of  the  great  drama  to  a  close.  This  was  Lysa^der,  a 
man  who  can  be  compared  with  Brasidas  and  Gylippus,  the  true 
Spartan  heroes  of  the  first  and  seconc^  periods  of  the  war,  only  in 
regard  to  his  valour  and  success ;  for  the  fundamental  features  of 
his  character  were  faithlessness,  cunning,  and  falsehood.  He  was, 
moreover,  proud,  domineering,  cruel,  and  ready  to  risk  anything 
to  promote  the  greatness  of  Sparta;  —  a  worthy  adversary  of 
Alcibiades,  though  he  was  less  talented.  He  equalled  him  at  least 
m  the  desire  to  rule  lus  country.    As  \»\i!&  successor  of  Afindarua 
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to  tiie  office  of  nayarchiis,  he  proceeded  to  the  late  scene  of  the 
nt  with  a  fleet  of  seventy  ships.  He  landed  in  Cos  and  at  Miletus, 
»nd  waited  at  Ephesus  for  the  arrival  of  Cyrus.  The  latter  was 
^Tonrably  disposed  towards  Sparta,  if  for  no  other  cause  than 
w  hatred  of  Tissaphemes ;  besides  which,  he  thought  that  the 
Spartan  land-army  would  be  of  greater  service  to  him  than  the 
Athenian  navy.  Lysander  did  his  best  to  strengthen  this  feeling, 
md  contrived  in  particular  to  obtain  from  Cyrus  high  pay  for  his 
oldiers. 

While  Lysander  was  staying  at  Ephesus  with  his  fleet,  which 
«d  now  been  increased  to  ninety  ships,  Alcibiades  joined  Thra- 
fbolus,  who  had  come  from  the  Hellespont  to  lay  siege  to  Pho- 
iea,  B.C.  407.  Alcibiades  left  the  fleet  at  Notion  under  the 
nunand  of  his  lieutenant,  Antiochus,  with  orders  to  undertake 
iQdng  against  Lysander.  But  notwithstanding  his  instructions, 
atiochus  with  a  few  ships  sailed  from  his  station  into  the  harbour 
Ephesus,  challenging  the  fleet  of  Lysander.  This  occasioned 
engagement,  in  which  all  the  Athenian  galleys  ultimately  took 
rt.  The  Athenians  lost  fifteen  ships  and  some  prisoners.  Anti- 
ins  himself  being  slain  or  drowned ;  the  remainder  of  their  fleet 
led  to  Samos.  On  his  return  to  assume  the  command,  Alci- 
des  endeavoured  to  repair  the  loss  which  had  been  sustained, 
t  Lysander  did  not  accept  the  battle  which  was  oflered,  and 
nbiades  was  obliged  to  return  to  Samos.  The  Athenians  were 
[ignant  against  him,  ascribing  their  defeat  to  his  carelessness ; 
was  accordingly  deposed,  and  ten  generals  named  in  his  stead. 

now  left  the  army  a  second  time,  and  went  to  Chersonesus, 
ere  he  had  property.  Among  his  successors,  Conon,  who  was 
x>inted  by  the  people  to  the  supreme  command,  was  no'  doubt 
:  ablest.  The  present  exile  of  Alcibiades  was  voluntary;  he 
uded  the  inconstancy  and  cruelty  of  the  people,  and  never 
r  his  ungrateful  country  again.  His  patriotism,  however,  re- 
ined undiminished,  as  he  proved  by  his  conduct  before  the 
brtunate  battle  of  Aegospotami.  After  that  catastrophe,  not 
ling  himself  safe  in  Thrace,  he  went  to  Pharnabazus  in  Phrygia ; 
;  the  hatred  of  the  Spartans  pursued  him  thither,  and  Pharna- 
;u8  abandoned  him  to  his  enemies,  who  murdered  him.*  This 
opened  soon  after  the  downfal  of  Athens,  which  was  the  un- 
idable  consequence  of  his  second  deposition ;  for  it  showed  the 
uence  of  the  fearful  party-spirit  to  which  everything,  and  in 
end  the  state  itself  with  all  its  power  and  glory,  was  sacrificed, 
^non  and  his  colleagues  remained  throughout  the  yenr  in  the 

The  manner  of  his  death  is  variously  related.     See  Plut.  Alcib,  38.  foil. ; 
Jor.  xxiv.  11.;  Com.  Nep.  Alcib.  10* 
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sea  about  Samos,  making  several  predatory  expeditions.    In 
following  year,  B.C.  406,  Lysander,  whose  period  of  office  hixc 
expired,  was  succeeded  as  admiral  of  the  Feloponnesian  fleet  \:>y 
Callicratidas,  a  youthful  hero,  of  the  same  kind  as  Brasidas ;  lie 
was  noble-minded,  humane,  winning,  and  unquestionably  brave. 
He  was  indignant  at  being  obliged  to  pay  court  to  barbarians  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  pay,  and  would  rather  have  made  peace  with 
the  Athenians  at  once.     After  having  received  subsidies  from 
Miletus,  and  increased  his  fleet  to  130  sail  (afterwards  it  amounted 
even  to  170),  he  took  Methymna  in  Lesbos  by  storm,  and  showed 
great  humanity  on  that  occasion.    Conon,  who  wished  to  relieve 
Lesbos,  was  obliged  to  flee,  but  as  Callicratidas  cut  off  his  retreat 
to  Samos,  he  with  Leon  and  Erasinides  took  refuge  in  the  port  of 
Mytilene.    Thither  he  was  followed  by  Callicratidas,  who  com- 
pelled him  to  flght,  and  took  thirty  ships ;  the  others  were  block- 
aded while  the  Spartan  obtained  reinforcements  from  Methymna 
and  Chios.    Diomedon,  who  came  to  the  assistance  of  Conon  irith 
twelve  ships,  was  defeated,  and  escaped  with  only  two  galleys.   In 
this  desperate  situation  Conon  sent  out  two  ships,  one  of  which 
succeeded  in  reaching  Athens.    The  Athenians  with  all  possible 
haste  equipped  a  fleet  of  110  sail,  armed  slaves  as  well  as  freemen, 
and  in  thirty  days  everything  was  ready.     On  its  way,  at  Samoi, 
the  armament  was  reinforced,   so  that  the  number  of  gallejrB 
amounted  to  150.     Callicratidas,  being  informed  of  the  arrival  of 
the  fleet  at  Samos,  left  flfty  ships  before  Mytilene,  for  the  Athenians 
had  already  reached  the  Arginusae,  a  cluster  of  islands  between 
Cape  Malea,  the  southernmost  headland  of  Lesbos,  and  the  main- 
land.     Callicratidas  with  his  remaining   120  ships   sailed  from 
JVIalea  to  attack  the  enemy.    The  Athenians  accepted  the  battle; 
Callicratidas  fell  in  the  course  of  the  engagement,  soon  after  which ' 
^  event  victory  declared  for  the  Athenians.    The  Feloponnesians 
lost  upwards  of  seventy  ships,  but  the  conquerors,  too,  lost  twenty- 
five.     Eteonicus,  Callicratidas'  lieutenant,  concealing  the  defeat, 
immediately  ordered  the  fleet  stationed  at   Mytilene  to  sail  to 
Chios,  and  led  the  land-army  to  Methymna.     Conon,  on  the  other 
hand,  joined  his  colleagues. 

Soon  after  this  battle,  the  other  generals  were  recalled  to  Athens: 
Conon  and  Philocles  alone  remained,  and  were  soon  joined  by 
Adeimantus,  who  had  been  newly  appointed  their  colleague.  Fro- 
tomachus  and  Aristogenes  did  not  return  to  Athens ;  but  the  other 
six  obeyed  the  summons,  and  went  to  their  destruction.  A  violent 
storm,  which  occurred  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Arginusae, 
had  rendered  it  impossible  to  collect  the  wrecks,  the  shipwrecked, 
and  the  corpses  of  the  dead,  although  the  generals  had  given  orders 
that  it  should  be  done.    Accusers  now  came  forward  at  Athens 
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clurging  them  with  yarious  crimes,  and  especially  with  that  of  not 
having  collected  and  buried  the  dead  ^fter  the  bifttle.    Among 
^  accusers  was  Theramenes,  who  had  himself  fought  in  the  battle 
as  commander  of  a  galley,  and  ought  to  have  executed  the  command 
of  the  generals.     The  trial  was  put  off  in  consequence  of  an  inter- 
Tening  festival     This  delay  gave  the  enemies  of  the  unfortunate 
0^  who  may  perhaps  have  been  suspected  by  the  democratic 
^ers  of  favouring  oligarchical  schemes,  time  to  mature  their 
plans,  and  to  make  all  the  necessary  preparations.     Callixenus 
s&d  Euryptolemus,  especially,  urged  the  necesraty  of  putting  the 
generals  to  death,  and  false  witnesses  were  hired  to  establish  and 
aggravate  their  guilt.    The  people,  thus  deceived,  demanded  ven- 
geance, and  was  determined  once  more  to  see  its  will  carried  into 
execution.    It  was  in  vain  that  the  better  men,  such  as  Socrates, 
exerted  themselves  to  shake  the  resolution  of  the  people.    The 
fax  were  condemned  to  death.    Repentance  followed  immediately 
after  the  act,  and  the  reckless  advisers  of  the  people  had  to  pay 
for  their  evil  counsel  with  their  lives.     In  this  manner,  the  people 
raged  against  its  own  vitals.    The  ochlocracy,  or  government  of 
the  populace,  was  at  its  height.    It  is  possible  that  the  Spartans 
may  again  have  turned  their  thoughts  towards  peace,  but  under 
the  circumstances  it  is  quite  natural  that  their  proposals  were  not 
listened  to.* 

After  the  death  of  Callicratidas,  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  de- 
manded the  appointment  of  Lysander  as  admiral,  and  their  demand 
was  supported  by  Cyrus.  This,  however,  being  contrary  to  law, 
Lysander  obtained  only  the  office  of  lieutenant  {ivrKTroXivc)  of  the 
admiral  Aracus,  but  by  secret  orders  of  the  government  he  was 
invested  with  supreme  authority.  In  the  following  year,  b.  c.  405, 
he  proceeded  to  the  fleet  at  Ephesus,  joined  Eteonicus,  and  rein- 
forced himself  in  other  ways.  He  went  in  person  to  Cyrus  to 
obtain  money.  Cyrus,  who  was  evidently  anxious  to  win  the 
fiiendship  of  the  Spartans,  readily  granted  the  request,  for  just 
at  this  time  he  was  summoned  to  attend  his  dying  father,  and 
foresaw  the  consequences  of  his  death. 

Lysander  soon  left  Caria  and  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
sailed  to  the  Hellespont.  From  Abydos  he  made  an  attack  upon 
Lampsacos,  which  was  allied  with  Athens.  The  town  was  taken, 
and  his  army  obtained  rich  booty.  Immediately  afterwards,  the 
Athenian  fleet,  amounting  to  180  sail,  arrived.  It  touched  at 
Sestos,  and  having  taken  in  provisions  there,  proceeded  about  fif- 
teen stadia  farther  to  Aegospotami,  opposite  Lampsacos,  at  some 
distance  from  any  harbour  or  town,  so  that  in  order  to  obtain  pro- 

*  Proposals  of  peace  on  the  part  of  Sparta  are  mentioned  by  Aristoph. 
Ram,  1582. 
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visions  the  men  were  obliged  to  leave  their  ships.     Alcibiades,  who 
was  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  observed  this ;  he  directed  the 
attention  of  the  commanders  to  their  unfavourable  position,  and 
advised  them  to  go  to  Sestos,  it  being  unsafe  to  quit  the  ships  for 
ever  so  short  a  time.     This  advice  was  scorned ;  but  what  he  had 
predicted,  came  to  pass.    For  four  days  Lysander  had  refused  a 
battle,  which  was  daily  offered  by  the  enemy,  who  in  consequence 
began  to  despise  him.     At  length  on  the  fifth  day,  when  they  had 
left  their  ships,  he  suddenly  gave  the  signal  of  attack.    Conon  saw 
the  enemy  approaching,  but  it  was  impossible  to  gather  his  scat- 
tered troops  with  sufficient  quickness.     He  himself  iled  with  eight 
ships  and  the  state  galley,  Paralos,  which  alone  were  fully  manned. 
All  the  rest  fell  into  the  hands  of  Lysander,  and  their  crews  were 
cut  to  pieces  on  shore  or  taken  prisoners.     Conon,  seeing  that  all 
was  lost,  fled  with  his  eight  galleys  to  Evagoras  in  Cyprus,  while 
the  Paralos  carried  the  melancholy  tidings  to  Athens.     Lysander 
sent  to  Sparta  a  despatch,  giving  an  account  of  his  victory.    Two 
of  the  Athenian  generals,  Philocles  and  Adeimantus,  were  among 
the  prisoners.     Their  fate  was  discussed,  and  all  the  Athem'aiu, 
with  the  exception  of  Adeimantus,  were  put  to  death  at  Lamp- 
sacos. 

After  this  great  victory,  Lysander  destroyed  the  power  ci 
Athens  by  subduing  her  allies  one  after  another.  Byzantium  and 
Chalcedon  were  the  first  that  surrendered ;  their  garrisons  were 
sent  to  Athens,  for  it  was  Lysander's  intention  to  produce  want 
and  famine  in  the  city,  by  crowding  the  people  together.  He 
then  sailed  to  Lesbos,  which  likewise  surrendered.  Eteoniciu 
gained  over  the  towns  of  Thrace,  and  thus,  within  a  very  short 
time,  all  renounced  the  alliance  of  Athens,  except  Samos,  where 
the  people  maintained  their  ascendancy.  Lysander  now  sent  in- 
formation to  Agis,  that  he  was  approaching  with  a  fleet  of  200  sail 
By  the  command  of  king  Pausanias  all  the  forces  of  Peloponnesus, 
except  the  Argives,  assembled  in  Attica  and  encamped  in  tbe 
Academy,  before  the  city.  At  Athens  itself  preparations  Ud 
been  made  with  all  possible  speed ;  the  worst  was  apprehended, 
and  the  people  dreaded  a  fate  like  that  which  they  themselves  Ud 
so  often  inflicted  upon  revolted  towns.  As  he  approached,  Lysan- 
der restored  to  the  Melians  and  Aeginetans  their  islands ;  Salamis 
was  ravaged,  and  with  a  fleet  of  150  sail  he  appeared  before 
Piraeus. 

Athens  was  invested  by  land  and  by  sea;  she  was  without 
ships,  without  allies,  without  provisions.  Still  her  people  did  not 
surrender  immediately ;  their  fear  of  a  cruel  fate  deterred  them 
from  such  a  course.  The  two  parties  in  the  state  agreed  to  recall 
tbe  exiled,  and  to  set  free  those  who  were  undergoing  punishment. 
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ed  of  hunger,  but  the  city  held  out  to  the  last  extremity. 
h,  when  the  famine  had  reached  its  height,  they  sent  to 
i  offered  to  treat  with  him,  if  he  would  promise  that  the 
the  long  walls  should  be  preserved.  Agis  referred  them 
ihors  at  Sparta.  But  even  before  the  envoys  reached  the 
I  frontier,  they  were  received  at  Sellasia  by  Spartan  mes- 
bidding  them  return  home  and  come  back  with  better 
s.     They  now  learnt  their  fate ;  one  of  the  terms  of  peace 

the  long  walls  should  be  pulled  down,  those  walls  which 
.  built  with  such  joy,  with  which  the  most  glorious  recol- 
were  connected,  and  which  were  viewed  as  the  bulwarks 
cracy.  This  thought  was  not  to  be  endured,  and  it  was 
f  forbidden  to  be  mentioned  in  the  assembly.  At  last, 
aies  offered  to  go  to  Lysander,  hoping  at  least  to  discover 
enemy  laid  most  stress  upon  this  one  condition.  Having 
.  permission,  he  went,  and  remained  with  Lysander  for 
m  three  months,  until  Athens,  completely  exhausted,  was 
to  comply  with  any  demand  that  might  be  made.     This 

act,  the  consequence  of  his  effeminate  heart,  afterwards 

its  reward  under  Critias.  On  his  return  in  the  fourth 
be  asserted  that  Lysander  had  detained  him  all  that  time, 
mgth  referred  him  to  the  ephors.  Ten  envoys  now  were 
Sparta  with  unlimited  powers,  and  one  of  them  was  Thera- 

When  the  negotiations  commenced,  the  Corinthians  and 
I,  the  sworn  enemies  of  Athens,  and  the  deputies  of  many 
ites,  proposed  the  destruction  of  the  city.     The  liacedae- 

opposed  this  plan ;  they  wished  only  to  humble  their 
virhose  services  in  the  common  cause  of  Greece  they  still 
edged,  but  not  to  reduce  them  to  slavery.  Peace  was  ac- 
y  to  be  concluded  on  the  following  terms  :  the  long  walls 
se  round  Piraeus  were  to  be  pulled  down ;  all  ships,  with 
jption  of  twelve,  were  to  be  given  up;  the  exiles,  mostly 
s,  were  to  be  recalled  ;  henceforth  the  Athenians  and  Spar- 
re  to  have  the  same  friends  and  the  same  enemies ;  lastly, 
was  to  recognise  the  supreme  command  of  Sparta  by  land 
sea.  The  allies,  moreover,  who  had  not  yet  revolted,  were 
ne  independent. 

these  terms  the  envoys  returned  to  Athens.     The*  ex- 

people  were  ready  to  submit  to  anything ;  all  they  had 
•aid  of  was,  lest  this  last  embassy  also  should  be  sent  home 
an  answer.  On  the  following  day  the  hungry  multitude 
Drmed  of  the  offered  terms,  which  Theramenes  advised  it 
pt.  Some  still  refused  to  yield,  but  the  majority  had  at 
)ecome  submissive,  and  all  the  demands  were  complied  with, 
ader  now  entered  Piraeus,  the  exiles  returned,  and  «i.  ^^"aX 
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part  of  the  walla  was  pulled  down,  while  fiute  plajrers,  btODght 
firom  the  camp  and  the  citj,  accompanied  the  work  of  deatrnctiiHi 
with  their  music ;  for  this  day  was  said  to  be  tlie  be^nning  of  the 
liberty  of  Greece.  What  a  delusion!  the  eelf-Btyled  delivererB 
were  far  more  unfeeling  and  sel&ah  tyronta  than  the  Athenians  had 
ever  been.  These  events  occurred  on  the  18th  of  Munjchioa,  B.C. 
404,  a  few  days  before  the  end  of  the  twenty -Bevc  nth  year  of  the 
war,  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  glorious  battle  of  Salamis  hiil 
been  fought. 


View  of  Bleusis. 


CHAPTER  XXVin. 


Mon  u  the  walls  were  destroyed,  the  Athenian  people,  aa 
apboa  HaJ^  but  in  realitj  Ljsaiider,  elected  thirty  men,  who 
I  to  govern  the  state  in  accordance  with  the  revised  laws.* 
tag  these  Thirty,  the  most  notorious  were  Critias,  the  degene- 

diadple  of  Socrates,  though  a  man  of  talent,  Melobins, 
on,  llieognis,  and  Eratosthenes.  Diodonis  relates  that  the 
lie  dected  Theramenes,  in  order  that  he  might  counteract  the 
i  meaanree  of  his  colleagues ;  but  Lysias,  who  seems  to  be 
er  entitled  to  belief,  describes  the  mildness  of  Theramenes  as 
vdice  and  emulation.  When  the  election  of  the  Thirty  was 
pleted,  Agis  at  length  disbanded  hie  tixmj  ;  while  Lysander 
t  with  his  fleet  1o  Samoa.  This  island  was  soon  compelled  to 
ender ;  its  free  citizens  obtained  permission  to  quit  their 
ve  land,   but  were  obliged  to   leave  their  property  behind. 

old  citizens,  who  had  been  exiled  by  the  Athenians,  retomed, 
s  body  of  ten  men  was  appointed  to  undertake  the  govem- 
.t.  After  this,  Lysander  disbanded  his  allies,  and  towards  the 
of  the  summer  he  himself  returned  to  Sparta  with  immense 
ty,  the  Athenian  galleys,  and  470  talent^  the  remainder  of  the 
ute  which  he  had  collected,  and  which  had  formei'ly  flowed  into 
state  treasury  of  Athens. 

he  Thirty,  who  had  proclaimed  themselves  the  restorers  of 
s,  soon  began  to  act  in  such  an  arbitrary,  insolent,  and  cruel 
iner,  that  they  became  the  most  violent  of  tyrants-t  At  first, 
red,  their  rigour  was  directed  i^ainst  those  only  wbo  were  no- 
onsly  bad,  but  this  rule  of  procedure  was  soon  forgotten,  or 

A  nal  revinDn  of  the  lawi  was  not  ondertakea  UU  after  tbe  expulatuD 
It  Thirty.    (Andoc.  Di  Mytt.  p.  39.) 

Thii  jear  in  tbe  history  of  Atlica  is  not  marked  br  tlie  nume  of  th« 
oii,bnt  ii  styled  "Ibe  yew  of  anarchy."    (XenopK  SiUeii.  ^,  ft.  ^  ^^ 
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made  a  mere  pretext!,  and  the  noblest  men,  such  as  Niceratus,  the 
son  of  the  celebrated  Nicias,  Leon,  who  had  been  a  commander  in 
the  war,  and  Polemarchus,  the  philosopher  and  brother  of  the  orator 
Lysias,  were  put  to  death  to  gratify  the  ambition  and  cupidity  of 
the  tyrants ;  for  it  was  especially  the  wealthy  whom  they  picked 
out  for  their  victims.  The  number  of  exiles  was  still  greater,  and 
their  property  was  confiscated.  Among  these  was  the  noble 
Thrasybulus  ;  the  orator  Lysias  fled  to  Megara,  and  lost  the  whole 
of  his  property,  which  was  considerable.  The  brutality  of  the 
tyrants  went  so  far,  that  they  did  not  spare  even  women  ;  Melobius, 
for  example,  while  plundering  the  house  of  Polemarchus,  tore  the 
gold  rings  from  the  ears  of  his  wife.  We  still  possess  a  most  elo- 
quent description  of  all  these  horrors  in  the  speeches  of  Lysias 
against  Eratosthenes  and  Agoratus. 

As  a  means  of  enabling  them  to  manage  public  affairs  in  their 
own  way,  and  without  difficulty,  the  Thirty  requested  Lysander 
to  send  them  a  band  of  mercenaries,  and  the  harmost  Callibiiis, 
who  was  commissioned  to  command  these  troops  at  Athens,  sap' 
ported  the  tyrants  in  their  doings.    The  council  and  all  public  of- 
ficers were  merely  their  creatures  ;  from  among  the  citizens  they 
selected  3000,  who  alone  were  to  enjoy  the  franchise,  and  be  per- 
mitted to  bear  arms.    All  the  rest  were  disarmed,  and  placed  be- 
yond the  protection  of  the  law,  for  the  Thirty  assumed  the  right  of 
putting  any  of  them  to  death,  without  a  judicial  verdict.  They  were 
also  assisted  in  their  bloody  executions  by  a  body  of  cavalry  formed 
of  young  nobles.     Nearly  1400  Athenians  fell  victims  during  this 
fearful  period,  and  5000  emigrated,  leaving  behind  all  that  they 
possessed.    Even  the  cities  hostile  to  Athens,  such  as  Thebes  and 
Megara,  took  pity,  like  Argos,  upon  the  unhappy  exiles,  although 
the  Spartans  threatened  to  exact  a  fine  of  five  talents  from  any  one 
who  should  not  hand  the  fugitives  over  to  the  Thirty.    In  order  to 
destroy  the  very  foundations  of  Attic  democracy  and  power,  the 
noble  embankments  and  fortifications  of  Piraeus,  which  had  cost 
the  state  11,000  talents,  were  sold  for  three  talents  to  be  demo- 
lished ;  instruction  in  oratory  was  forbidden,  and  the  hustings  for 
the  orators  in  the  Pnyx  was  turned  inland,  in  order  that  the  sight 
of  the  sea  might  not  awaken  a  longing  for  the  lost  palladium  of 
democracy. 

Theramenes,  who  at  first  walked  in  the  same  path  as  his  col- 
leagues, and  whose  cruelty  was  branded  by  his  contemporaries  no 
less  than  that  of  the  others,  at  length  abandoned  his  bloody  career, 
either  from  a  feeling  of  humanity,  or  from  jealousy  and  hatred 
of  Critias,  who  seemed  to  possess  more  power  and  influence ;  for 
such,  according  to  Thucydides,  is  always  the  case  in  oligarchies. 
Tberamenes  came  forward  especially  against  Critias,  advisiiig  him 
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to  act  with  moderation.  In  return  for  this,  Critias  did  not  scruple 
to  destroy  him.'  He  kept  ready  an  armed  band ;  a  meeting  of  the 
council  was  convened,  and  Critias  openly  charged  Theramenes 
with  treason  against  the  established  constitution.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Theramenes  attempted  to  defend  himself,  and  when  he  de- 
scribed the  unjust  and  inhuman  conduct  of  his  colleagues,  he  only 
made  things  worse.  Critias  at  once  effaced  his  name  from  the  list 
of  citizens,  and  thereby  declared  him  an  outlaw.  Theramenes  fled 
to  the  altar,  but  none  of  his  colleagues  or  of  the  senators  attempted 
to  protect  him.  The  ministers  of  penal  justice,  headed  by  Satyrus, 
the  most  shameless  among  the  satellites  of  the  tyrants,  dragged 
him  from  the  altar,  and  hurried  him  across  to  a  prison.  There  he 
drank  the  hendock  in  a  cheerful  spirit,  which  might  have  been  the 
crowning  grace  of  a  nobler  life. 

After  this  the  recklessness  of  the  Thirty  became  still  greater ; 
bat  their  days  were  already  numbered.  Thrasybulus,  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  had  quitted  his  place  of  refuge  in 
Thebes,  and  being  supported  by  the  noble  Theban  Ismenias,  he 
and  70  companions  in  exile  had  taken  possession  of  the  small 
border  fortress  of  Phyle.  On  being  informed  of  this,  the  Thirty 
with  their  3000  and  their  cavalry  made  an  attack  upon  Fhyle ;  but 
they  were  driven  back,  and  as  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  prevented 
them  from  laying  siege  to  it,  they  were  obliged  to  content  them- 
selves with  posting  a  corps  of  observation  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Meanwhile,  the  70  had  increased  to  700 ;  with  these  Thrasybulus 
fell  upon  the  enemy  at  daybreak,  and  put  them  to  flight.  The 
Thirty  now  began  to  feel  unsafe  at  Athens,  and  resolved  to  es- 
tablish themselves  at  Eleusis.  Three  hundred  horsemen,  whom 
thej  suspected,  were  murdered.  Thrasybulus,  whose  band  con- 
tinued to  increase,  proceeded  to  Piraeus ;  but  as  he  did  not  think 
he  could  maintain  himself  there,  and  as  his  opponents  had  ad- 
vanced from  the  city,  he  first  occupied  Munychia.  A  battle  took 
place  in  the  streets  of  Piraeus.  The  exiles  fought  for  their  lost 
property,  their  country,  and  their  freedom ;  and  animated  by  these 
powerful  motives,  they  gained  the  day.  Critias  fell  fighting 
farayelj,  and  with  him  Hippomachus,  one  of  the  Thirty,  besides 
seventy  of  their  followers.  The  conquerors  took  only  the  arms, 
and  abstiuned  from  injuring  the  property  of  their  fellow-citizens 
who  had  been  forced  to  fight  against  them.  The  vanquished  re- 
treated into  the  city,  and  on  the  following  day  the  tyrants,  with 
the  exception  of  Pheidon  and  Eratosthenes,  fled  to  Eleusis.  The 
3000  were  not  agreed  among  themselves  :  many,  whose  consciences 
were  not  clear,  dreaded  those  in  Piraeus,  and  accordingly  refused 
to  admit  them  into  the  city  at  once.  They  chose  ten  men,  one 
from  every  phyle,  to  form  a  government,  which  Wiva  eo^^iSL"^  o^- 
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posed  to  the  fugitives  at  Eleasis  and  to  Thra^jbulas.  But  m  the 
&TTaj  of  Thrasybulus  was  ever  increasiog,  the  oligarchs,  ba&  at 
Eleusis  and  of  Athens,  sent  envoys  to  Sparta  for  Buccour.  l,jeta- 
der  immediately  led  an  trmy  against  the  city,  while  his  brother 
Libjs  blockaded  Piraeus  with  a  fleet.  The  cause  of  the  patriots 
was  thus  in  a  most  precanous  condition,  when  the  Spartan  king 
Fausanias,  jealous  of  Lysander,  and  wishing  to  prevent  hia  con- 
quering Athens  a  second  time,  obtained  another  armj  from  the 
ephors,  and  advanced  to  Piraeus.  He  did  indeed  attack  the  Athe- 
nians, and  several  engaffements  took  place ;  but  he  wished  the 
city  to  be  saved,  and  peace  to  be  rwtored.  He,  accordjn^y, 
caused  tlie  hostile  parties  to  send  deputjes  to  him ;  and  as  the  two 
ephors,  who  were  with  him,  likewise  favoured  the  restoration  d' 
peace,  an  understanding  was  come  to.  The  Thirty,  their  ministen 
(the  Eleven),  and  the  ten  archona  in  Piraeus,  were  the  only  persom 
exempted  from  the  general  reconciliation,  which  was  secured  by 
a  complete  anmesty.  Pausaoias  then  disbanded  his  army,  and 
ThraaybuluB,  with  his  forces,  marched  in  arms  from  Piraeus  to  the 
city,  and  offered  sacrifices  in  the  acropolis  to  Athene.  Thrasj- 
bulus  advised  his  countrymen  to  mdntmn  peace  and  unity,  and 
return   to  their  ancient   constitution.     The  people  followed  his 


advice ;  but  when  they  heard  tliat  the  Thirty  at  Elensis  were  pre- 

t  tot  a  renewal  of  the  civil  war,  they  marched  out  in  a  body, 

I  oligarclucal  leaders  were  ^ut  to  death  ;  the  other  Kceden 
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were  prevafled  uptm  to  retam  to  the  city  and  accept  the  offer  of 
reconciliation.  At  length  a  new  and  general  amnesty,  which  was 
extended  even  to  the  children  of  the  Thirty,  reconciled  all  minds. 
Democracy  was  re-established,  and  to  this  day,  says  Xenophon,  they 
continue  to  live  xmder  it,  and  remain  faithful  to  their  oaths.  A 
law  was  passed,  that  any  attempt  to  overthrow  it  should  be 
punished  with  death.  Thus  ended  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty  and 
the  year  of  anarchy,  b.c.  403. 

This  year  is  that  of  the  archonship  of  Eucleides.  His  name 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  political  history  of  Athens,  for  the  Solonian 
constitution,  which  was  restored  and  extended  under  him,  hence- 
forth remained  xmimpugned,  until  long  after  the  time  when  Athens 
bad  lost  her  political  influence.  A  commission  of  600  nomothetae 
or  lawgivers  was  entrusted  with  the  revision  of  the  laws,  and 
Nicomachus,  who  however  discharged  his  duties  carelessly,  was 
conunissioned  to  draw  up  a  new  transcript  of  the  laws.  This  event 
is  remarkable  also  fi'om  the  fact,  that  what  is  called  the  Ionic 
alphabet  was  first  used  on  that  occasion  ;  that  is,  all  those  letters 
of  the  Greek  alphabet  which  are  still  in  use,  were  then  employed 
at  Athens  for  the  first  time. 


Atheniau  Horseman  wearing  the  Petasus  and  Chlamys. 

(Ficm  the-  frlH/.e  of  tho  Paitbencn  ) 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


It  ia  difScult  to  give  a  fair  and  sMisfactory  estimate  of  diis  gKU, 
and  stirring  period,  for  the  ancient  authora  themselves  are  dia- 
metrically opposed  in  the  viewa  tbej  take  of  it.  If  we  consult 
modem  hietoriana,  we  ahall  find  in  moat  of  tliem  a  sort  of  pre- 
conceived opinion  or  conviction,  that  the  Feloponnesian  war  forma 
the  conclusion  of  the  bright  portion  of  Greek  historj.  All,  how- 
ever, are  agreed,  that  throughout  this  period  Athena  ia  tlie 
centre  of  interest,  and  that  the  other  parta  of  the  Greek  worid 
only  contribute  to  complete  the  history  of  that  one  state,  the 
type  of  the  intellectual  culture  of  all  the  rest.  Every  one  miut 
feel  himself  constrained  to  recognise  the  undisputed  pre-eminence 
of  that  woiiderful  city,  and  to  ahare  in  the  admiration  which  i) 
so  cheerfully  bestowed  upon  it ;  and  this  will  be  done  more  readilj 
by  thoae  who  judge  of  the  greatness  of  a  state,  not  from  the  mew 
display  of  physical  strength,  but  from  the  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual influence  wbich  alwaya  subdues  and  outlives  the  mere 
physical  strength  of  man  and  his  institutions.  In  the  following 
pages,  accordingly,  we  shall  have  mainly  to  speak  of  Athens. 

The  speeches  which  Thucydidea  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Pericles, 

give  U8  a  fresh  and  glowing  picture  of  the  greatness  of  Athms, 

and  after  the  death  of  that  distinguished  statesman  the  historian 

'ires  ID  dark  colours  the  forlorn  condition  of  an  ill-advised 
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people,  which  became  more  and  more  reckless  and  demoralised. 
Further  on,  when  describing  the  scenes  of  horror  which  occurred 
at  Corcjra,  he  speaks  in  still  sadder  strains  of  the  demoralisation 
that  broke  in  upon  all  Greece  in  consequence  of  the  war.  From 
numerous  allusions  we  must  conclude,  that  he  considered  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  as  a  malady,  the  inevitable  result  of  which  would  be 
the  ruin  of  Athens.  His  great  contemporary,  Aristophanes,  was  of 
the  same  opinion ;  in  the  luxuriant  playfulness  of  his  imagination,  he 
uttered  many  a  wise  and  serious  admonition  to  the  men  of  peace 
and  to  the  admirers  of  the  great  times  of  old,  who  in  vain  laboured 
to  withstand,  not  to  say,  to  check  the  rolling  torrent  of  imbridled 
democracy.  All  the  great  minds  of  Athens,  who  still  speak  to  us 
in  their  works,  bear  witness  that  the  real  greatness  and  the  golden 
age  of  Athens  had  then  departed.  This  mode  of  viewing  things 
is  as  old  as  the  human  race  itself;  but  we,  to  whom  the  Felopon- 
nesian  war  appears  only  as  an  integral  part  in  the  development  of 
Greece,  must  confess,  that  although  after  that  time  Athens  did 
not  advance  in  her  victorious  career  of  conquest,  yet  her  political 
greatness  was  as  yet  by  no  means  undermined ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  her  spiritual  and  intellectual  vigour  not  only  did  not  suffer 
through  her  unfavourable  external  circumstances,  but  on  the 
contrary,  was  to  all  appearance  as  steadily  progressing  and  flou- 
rishing as  if  the  political  consequences  of  her  long-continued 
struggles  had  passed  by  without  producing  any  effect  whatever 
upon  the  freshness  and  productive  powers  of  the  Athenian  mind. 
As,  therefore,  we  estimate  the  life  and  prosperity  of  a  nation  by 
the  results  of  its  mental  activity,  we  must  extend  the  flourishing 
period  of  Greek  history  down  to  the  time  when  Macedonia  ex- 
ercised its  influence  and  power  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  For  the 
period  from  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  down  to  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  vast  Macedonian  empire  is  so  rich  in  products  of 
art  and  literature,  that  in  variety  and  universality  it  undoubtedly 
surpasses  the  earlier  and  happier  times.  There  is  only  one  cha- 
racteristic difference,  though  that  is  certainly  an  important  one, 
between  the  two  centuries :  fancy,  imagination,  and  poetical 
emotion  now  give  place  to  the  powers  of  thought  and  reflection, 
and  poetry  is  supplanted  by  learning. 

It  has  often  been  said,  that  the  struggle  between  the  two  leading 
states  of  Greece  not  only  affected  their  external  power,  but  brought 
about  a  thorough  change  in  their  character  and  nature.  But  if  we 
consider  that,  in  the  case  of  Athens,  the  loss  of  her  supremacy  was 
only  transitory,  and  that  the  momentary  change  of  her  constitution 
cannot  be  taken  into  account  at  all,  we  must  avow  that  Sparta  un- 
derwent far  greater  changes  both  in  her  internal  and  in  her  external. 
relations,  and  that  her  very  victory  was  the  cause  of  lier  d'e.^i^^ . 
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Tbe  Feloponnesian  war  made  Sparta  a  maritime  power,  and 
this  one  fact  alone  was  subversive  of  the  constitution  of  Lycurgus 
and  of  the  Spartan  character.  But  the  course  of  events  had 
rendered  it  necessary  to  combat  the  enemy  with  her  own  weapons 
and  on  her  own  ground ;  yet  how  slowly  and  with  what  difficulties 
had  Sparta  entered  on  her  new  career !  When,  after  the  glorious 
struggle  with  Persia,  the  power  of  Athens  was  ever  increasing, 
Sparta  was  kept  back,  not  by  wars  with  the  neighbouring  states 
of  Peloponnesus  or  with  revolted  subjects,  such  as  the  Messenians, 
but  by  her  natural  caution  and  slowness,  which  made  her  wait 
passively  until  the  contests  in  Boeotia  drew  attention  to  the  re- 
lation between  Athens  and  Sparta,  and  the  thirty  years'  peace 
of  Pericles  guaranteed  their  mutual  supremacy.  But  while 
Sparta  adhered  to  the  basis  of  the  treaty,  and  was  content  with 
the  supremacy  of  Peloponnesus,  the  ever-active  spirit  of  the 
Athenians  soon  set  the  terms  of  the  peace  at  defiance,  and  their 
power,  which  assumed  a  more  and  more  threatening  aspect,  their 
arrogance  and  love  of  conquest,  at  last  forced  the  Lacedaemonians 
to  take  up  arms.  The  war  was  commenced  for  the  purpose  of 
delivering  the  weaker  Greek  states  from  the  dominion  and  op- 
pression of  Athens ;  but  towards  the  end  of  it,  Sparta  aimed  at 
nothing  short  of  the  annihilation  of  the  power  of  Athens,  and  the 
establishment  of  her  own  supremacy  over  all  Greece. 

The  want  of  decision  displayed  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  is 
remarkable.  It  was  not  till  the  Sicilian  expedition,  or  rather 
after  it,  that  Sparta  made  any  serious  efforts  to  establish  her 
power  at  sea.  This  was  quite  natural;  for  the  Spartans  had 
neither  revenues  nor  other  resources,  so  long  as  they  maintained 
the  ancient  constitution  of  their  state.  When,  at  length,  they 
aimed  in  good  earnest  at  the  destruction  of  the  naval  power  of 
Athens,  they  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  natural  enemy  of  Greece, 
and  paid  their  marines  with  Persian  money.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  foreign  manners,  luxuries,  and  effeminacy,  of  the 
injurious  effects  of  which  we  read  so  many  complaints,  easily  found 
their  way  into  Sparta.  How  little,  in  fact,  the  severity  of  laws 
can  do  in  strengthening  or  establishing  virtue,  is  clear  from  the 
fact  that  the  Spartan  kings,  even  in  the  good  old  times,  were  so 
accessible  to  bribes  that  their  weakness  became  proverbial.  We 
mention  this,  because  in  a  state  of  rigid  principles,  such  things 
lead  to  the  worst  possible  consequences ;  since  any  transgression 
of  the  narrow  limits  fixed  by  law  can  rarely  be  remedied  by  openly 
retracing  one*s  steps,  and  therefore  leads  to  hypocrisy,  llirough- 
out  this  period  the  external  forms  of  the  old  constitution  were, 
orenerally  speaking,  strictly  observed,  but  the  power  of  the  ephors, 
T  relation  to  the  kings,  had  been  inunensely  increased.  They 
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were  more  powerful  and  influential  then  the  Homan  tribunes  of 
the  plebs ;  and  during  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  executive  ap- 
pears to  have  been  chiefly  in  their  hands.  They  convened  and 
conducted  the  popular  assemblies,  gave  audiences  to  foreign  am- 
bassadors, and  sent  embassies  to  foreign  states ;  they  arranged  the 
campaigns,  appointed  the  conmianders,  and  were  furnished  with 
constant  repents  of  the  proceedings  in  the  camp  and  in  the  field. 
Formerly,  tiie  king  who  went  out  at  the  head  of  his  army,  had  been 
absolute  commander;  in  b.  c.  418  the  ephors  gave  him  ten  assessors 
as  his  councillors,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  war,  two  ephors 
accompanied  the  king  during  the  campaign.  In  addition  to  this 
it  must  be  observed,  that  the  two  royal  families,  instead  of  uniting 
to  resist  the  influence  of  the  ephors,  endeavoured,  in  their  per- 
petual disputes,  to  injure  each  other,  and  were  thus  obliged  to 
court  the  favour  of  the  ephors.  The  ephoralty  had  thus  entirely 
lost  its  original  democratic  character,  for  which  it  is  praised  by 
nato,  Aristotle,  and  others,  who  have  held  up  the  constitution  of 
Sparta  as  the  model  of  a  wise  mixture  of  all  forms  of  government ; 
it  had  become  a  despotic  power,  which  could  not  always  aim  at 
the  public  good  in  its  efforts  to  preserve  its  own  importance. 

The  magnitude  of  the  war  rendered  the  creation  of  new  offices 
indispensable ;  harmosts  (apiioarai)  were  appointed  to  govern 
conquered  towns,  admirals  (yavapxoC)  and  vice-admirals  (iTrttrro- 
XcZc)  were  chosen  to  command  the  fleet,  the  former  originally  for 
one  year,  and  only  once ;  but  we  have  seen  how,  in  the  case  of 
Lysander,  this  law  was  evaded.*  A  far  greater  change,  however, 
was  brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  coined  money.  Plu- 
tarch and  others  mention  Lysander  as  the  first  who  introduced  this 
custom  at  Sparta.  This  much  at  least  is  certain,  that  before  the 
war  the  state  had  no  public  treasure,  although  the  weakness  of  the 
Spartan  kings  in  reference  to  bribery  may  have  made  the  people 
familiar  with  money  long  before  this  time.  But  now,  as  Plato  says, 
Sparta  soon  became  the  richest  state  in  Greece.  Private  citizens 
naturally  imitated  the  example  of  the  state ;  for  the  equality  of 
property  established  by  Lycurgus  among  the  citizens  of  Sparta 
had  been  set  aside.  The  perpetual  wars  had  reduced  the  number 
of  Spartans,  and  the  accumulation  of  several  estates  in  one  family 
had  created  disproportionate  wealth.  This  tendency  was  pro- 
moted by  a  law  passed  soon  after  the  war  by  Epitadeus,  which 
forbade  the  transfer  of  property  by  sale  indeed,  but  allowed  every 
one  to  dispose  of  it  by  gifl  or  will  in  any  way  he  pleased.  It  began 
to  be  customary  to  give  large  dowries,  which  was  likewise  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  Lycurgus ;  and  the  wealthy  intermarried  and  left 

♦  See  above,  p.  859. 
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their  property  to  one  another,  which  gave  rise  to  distinctions  of 
rank  according  to  the  amount  of  property.  The  poorer  citizens 
soon  found  themselves  excluded  from  the  active  exercise  of  their 
civic  rights,  as  they  were  no  longer  able  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  syssitia,  and  in  general  could  not  compete  with  the  rich  in 
their  mode  of  living,  nor  fulfil  the  indispensable  conditions  which 
had  been  imposed  by  Lycurgus  upon  every  Spartan  citizen.  Thus 
it  came  to  pass  that  instead  of  the  9000  Spartans  mentioned  in 
the  legislation  of  Lycurgus,  the  number  had  been  reduced  to 
700,  and  of  these  only  100  were  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  civic 
rights. 

One  consequence  of  these  irregularities  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  the  obstinate  clinging  to  the  ancient  forms  on  the  other,  was,  that 
even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Aristotle,  two-fifths  of  all  the  landed 
property  were  in  the  hands  of  heiresses;  and  considering  their 
Spartan  education,  the  ascendancy  thus  conferred  upon  women 
could  not  possibly  work  for  the  public  good.  The  small  number 
of  Spartan  citizens  produced  other  evil  effects  also.  It  naturallj 
increased  the  fear  entertained  of  the  Helots,  and  rendered  neces- 
sary greater  harshness  and  severity  towards  them.  During  the 
war.  Helots  had  been  employed  in  the  armies,  for  which  purpose 
they  were  emancipated.  Brasidas  made  his  successful  expedition 
to  the  distant  Chalcidice  with  such  an  army.  Subsequently,  pe- 
rioeci  and  neodamadeis  only  were  sent  out  to  remote  countries,  as 
in  the  case  of  Gylippus'  expedition  to  Sicily.  Spartans  generally 
had  the  command,  though  perioeci  also  are  mentioned  as  com- 
manders of  galleys.  When  a  king  took  the  field  he  was  accom- 
panied by  thirty  Spartans,  who  formed  a  sort  of  honorary  body- 
guard. Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  the  few  Spartan 
families  remained  in  proud  and  strict  seclusion  from  the  rest  of 
the  population,  and  thereby  endangered  the  safety  of  the  state 
itself;  the  conspiracy  of  Cinadon,  for  example,  whose  object  was 
to  overthrow  the  existing  constitution,  was  frustrated  only  by  the 
prudent  caution  of  Agesilaus. 

This  conflict  between  external  circumstances  and  the  inflexi- 
bility of  the  ancient  institutions,  does  not  exhibit  Sparta,  successful 
as  she  had  been  in  the  war,  in  a  very  brilliant  or  enviable  light. 
The  fact  that  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  state  maintained  its 
supremacy  for  several  years,  and  its  independence  even  for  cen- 
turies, arose  from  circumstances,  respecting  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 

Athens  had  come  forth  from  the  long  contest  outwardly  hum- 
bled, but  not  internally  broken.  Its  constitution,  the  very  opposite 
of  the  stiff  and  inflexible  institutions  of  Sparta,  capable  of  any 
development  and  reforms  for  good  as  well  as  for  evil,  had  passed 
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throng  several  crises,  and  had  finally  returned  to  its  Solonian 
type.    It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  state  sustained  momentary 
injuries  from  its  numy  political  convulsions ;  for  it  is  certain  that 
the  banishment  of  Alcibiades,  and  the  deplorable  infatuation  of 
the  Athenians  after  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  were  followed  by 
the  most  melancholy  consequences  for  the  thoughtless  people; 
but  with  all  its  errors  and  faults,  Athens  displays  extraordinary 
vitality,  and  a  high  degree  of  skill  in  accommodating  itself  to  new 
circumstances,  or  returning,  if  required,  to  its  ancient  institutions. 
The  most  important  element  in  maintaining  this  state  of  things 
through  all  the  phases  of  political  change,  was  no  doubt  the  fact 
that  liie  number  of  Athenian  citizens  was  never  allowed  to  de- 
crease, but  was  constantly  filled  up.    If  we  suppose  with  Boeckh, 
that  the  number  of  citizens  was,  on  an  average,  20,000  (for  accord- 
ing to  Thucydides,  they  amounted  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  to  nearly  30,000),   the  admission  to  the  Attic 
franchise  must  have  been  liberally  granted  in  those  times,  when 
war  and  pestilence  carried  off  so  many,  and  when  the  cleruchiae, 
or  assignments  of  land  in  conquered  districts,  drew  away  consi- 
derable numbers  from  Athens.    It  is  true,  the  cleruchi  (persons 
who  received  assignments  of  land),  who  were  generally  of  the 
poorer  classes,  might  let  their  lot  to  farm  and  remain  at  Athens ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  settled  in  the  districts  thus 
distributed,  and  remained  there  to  protect  their  new  acquisitions 
as  the  real  lords  of  the  land.    We  are  not  informed  of  the  exact 
manner  in  which  the  number  of  citizens  was  kept  up;    some 
allusions,  however,  justify  the  supposition  that  the  Athenians  were 
not  very  scrupulous  in  conferring  the  franchise,  and  that  they 
admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  it  citizens  of  allied  states  as  well  as 
resident  aliens  at  Athens,  and  even  slaves.    Thus  in  the  first  years 
of  the  war,  the  Flataeans,  driven  from  their  homes,  were  admitted 
in  a  body ;  and  although  such  things  were  not  done  without  con- 
siderable formalities,  still  such   admissions  must  have  been   so 
numerous  and  so  irrespective  of  the  previous  circumstances  of 
those  receiving  the  favour,  that  Andocides  was  probably  right  in 
saying,  "  I  see  you  give  the  franchise  to  slaves  and  all  kinds  of 
foreigners."     This  custom  of  raising  strangers  to  the  rank  of 
citizens  was  imknown  at  Sparta,  and  Athens,  in  this  respect,  had 
an  unquestionable  advantage  over  her  rival. 

The  property-classes  of  the  Athenian  citizens,  as  established  in 
the  Solonian  constitution,  had  ceased  to  mark  civil  distinctions 
and  privileges ;  but  the  natural  distinction  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor  had,  if  possible,  become  greater,  and  was  now  injurious 
to  the  public  weal.  Generous  and  wise  statesmen,  like  Cimon  and 
Pericles,  had  endeavoured  to  remedy  the  evil  by  personal  Uberality 
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or  legal  enactments ;  but  the  demagogues  stirred  up  the  masses, 
who  possessed  no  property,  to  acts  of  injustice  and  insolence  against 
the  rich,  who  formed  the  minority,  and  naturally  entertained 
almost  exclusively  oligarchical,  or  at  least  anti-democratical  sen- 
timents.   Largesses  of  corn  and  money  to  the  poorer  classes  occur 
even  in  earlier  times ;  we  need  only  remember  the  distribution 
of  the  produce  of  the  silver  mines  of  Laurion,  before  the  time 
of  Themistocles ;  nor  had  the  cleruchiae  any  object  except  the 
relief  of  the  poorer  citizens.    But  Pericles  went  still  farther,  for 
the  introduction  of  the  theoricon  or  theatre-money  is  ascribed 
to  him.    Boeckh  thinks  it  probable  that  even  previously  to  Olymp. 
70,  B.C.  500,  when  the  building  of  the  great  stone  theatre  was 
commenced,  money  was  paid  for  admission  to  the  theatre,  and 
that  Pericles  introduced  only  its  payment  by  the  public  treasuiy, 
at  first  for  the  poorer  citizens  alone.    The  theoricon  amounted 
to  two  oboli,  but  was  subsequently  raised  by  Agyrrhius  to  three ; 
it  was  distributed  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  held  in  the  theatre 
before  the  beginning  of  the  festival.     In  the  time  of  Demo- 
sthenes the  wealthier  classes  also  availed  themselves  of  it.    The 
lessee  of  the  theatre,  of  course,  paid  back  to  the  treasury  only  a 
small  portion  of  his  receipts.    It  became  customary  to  give  the 
same  sums  under  the  name  of  theoricon  on  other  festive  occasions 
also,  when  there  were  no  performances  in  the  theatre ;   and  if, 
according  to  Boeckh's  calculation,  the  expenditure  for  every  holi- 
day is  estimated  at  one  talent  (supposing  there  were  18,000  re- 
cipients), it  is  quite  clear  that  the  theoricon  must  have  swallowed 
up  all  the  money  destined  for  war  and  the  civil  administration; 
for  the  holidays  were  very  numerous,  and  Pericles  increased  the 
popular  taste  for  them.    His  personal  character  and  influence, 
indeed,  exercised  a  salutary  check,  but  in  a  few  years  everjrthing 
was  altered.    The  sovereign  people  paid  itself  also  for  several 
other  things.    Thus  we  may  mention  the  pay  for  attending  the 
popular  assembly  (jiiaf^bq  kicXr/<ria<Trticof)  which  was  introduced  in 
the  time  of  Pericles,  but  not  by  him.    It  consisted  at  first  of  one 
obolus,  but  in  b.  c.  360  it  was  increased  to  three  by  Agyrrhius, 
who  generally  squandered  the  public  revenue  in  an  unpardonable 
manner.     His  object  was  to  indemnify  the  citizens  for  the  losses 
occasioned  by  the  interruption  of  their  occupations,  caused  by 
attending  the  popular  assemblies.    In  like  manner,  the  pay  for  at- 
tending the  courts  of  justice  (jxiaQhQ  diKaffriKos),  the   introduction 
of  which  is  ascribed  to  Pericles,  and  which  at  first  amounted  to 
one  obolus,  and  afterwards  to  three,  was  intended  as  a  compensa- 
tion.   Idleness,  pettifogging,  and  public  speaking,  graduaUy  be- 
came the  characteristic  features  of  the  Athenian  people,  for  which, 
even  during  the  first  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  it  was 
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chastised  bj  the  muse  of  Aristophanes.     A  complete  enumera- 
tion of  all  the  arrangements  made  for  the  pleasure  and  comfort 
of  the  people,  in  and  after  the  time  of  Pericles,  would  lead  us 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  history.    But  we  may  remark, 
that  Pericles  neglected  no  lawful  means  by  which  he  might  main- 
tain his  supreme  influence  over  the  people.    His  successors  were 
in  every  respect  unlike  him :  they  flattered  and  crouched  before 
the  people,  whom  he  had  guided  according  to  his  own  will ;  and 
the  factions  which  he  had  kept  down  assailed  one  another  with 
more  openness  and  bitterness  than  they  had  ventured  to  display 
during  his  lifetime.     The  unfortunate  events  of  the  war  had  a 
direct  influence  upon  the  relative  position  of  these  factions.    The 
oligarchs  were  gainers,  whenever  the  fleets  or  armies  of  their 
country  perished ;  and  the  ascendancy  of  the  people  at  home  went 
hand  in  hand  with  the  victories  abroad.    Keal  political  operations 
and  intrigues  were  carried  on  by  the  oligarchs  alone,  who  through 
their  clubs  *  kept  up  connections  with  kindred  spirits,  even  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  own  country,  and  whose  reckless 
tendencies  are  manifest  from  their  oath  preserved  in  Aristotle, 
"to  hurt  and  injure  the  people  as  much  as  possible.*'    The  con- 
querors in  this  intestine  strife  were  invariably  cruel,  but  the  oli- 
garchs, though  belonging  to  the  higher  classes,  were  always  more 
80  than  the  victorious  people. 

The  violent  changes  that  were  made  in  the  Athenian  constitution 
during  the  war  have  been  already  mentioned.  The  moderate  de- 
mocracy which  succeeded  the  oligarchy  of  the  Four  Hundred, 
b^;an  with  such  strict  principles  that  it  cannot  possibly  have 
existed  until  the  downfal  of  Athens.  Those  who  then  restored 
democracy  abolished  all  salaries,  which  may  refer  especially  to  the 
pay  for  attending  the  assemblies  and  courts  of  justice.  The  clubs 
C(mtinued  to  be  as  busy  as  before,  and  Alcibiades,  who  returned 
about  that  time,  soon  fell  a  victim  to  their  machinations.  But  the 
people  acquired  a  new  leader  in  Cleophon,  a  worthy  successor  to 
Qeon  and  Hyperbolus.  It  was  he  and  Theramenes,  who  managed 
the  disgraceful  accusation  of  the  conquerors  in  the  battle  of  Ar- 
ginusae.  The  government  of  Athens  seems  to  have  now  become 
a  perfect  ochlocracy ;  but  the  more  infatuated  the  people,  the 
more  confident  were  the  oligarchs,  and  the  defeat  of  Aegospotami 
brought  the  oligarchs  and  friends  of  Sparta  into  power.  The 
abolition  of  the  rule  of  the  Thirty  by  Thrasybulus,  and  the 
restoration  of  democracy  under  the  archon  Eucleides,  seem  to 
have  been  followed  by  a  radical  change  in  the  policy  of  the 


•  *ETtufuu  or  o-vwfA  o-Ui.    They  were  originally  intended  only  for  u\\3A.Vka.V 
sapport  at  elections  and  in  the  courts  of  justice. 
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oligarchs.  The  people  were  so  much  in  earnest  in  returning  to 
the  Solonian  constitution,  that  they  again  placed  it  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Areopagus. 

Thus  at  the  end  of  the  Feloponnesian  war,  Athens  appears  weak 
in  her  foreign  relations  indeed,  but  internally  the  party  struggles 
had  brought  her  to  a  better  and  purer  condition,  and  we  may  take 
it  for  granted  that  during  the  next  generation  the  Athenians  con* 
tinned  to  act  with  a  certain  degree  of  moderation.  The  party 
feuds  began  again,  when  Philip  of  Macedonia  interfered  in  the 
affairs  of  Greece,  or,  as  Justin  remarks,  *^  with  the  death  of 
Epaminondas  the  virtue  of  the  Athenians  disappeared." 

It  is  a  wonderful  phenomenon  that  during  this  period  of  mis- 
fortune and  internal  distraction,  there  flourished  at  Athens  the 
greatest  minds  that  ever  graced  the  history  of  any  nation  with  the 
highest  productions  of  poetry,  art,  and  philosophy.  This  shows 
the  extraordinary  vitality  and  imperishable  vigour  which  so 
remarkably  distinguished  Athens  from  all  other  states.  The 
golden  age  of  Attic  art  and  literature  extends  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Persian  wars  down  to  the  time  of  the  successors  of  Alex- 
ander, that  is,  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ,  and 
consequently  lasted  nearly  200  years.  No  other  nation  has  ever 
presented  a  similar  spectacle.  During  the  former  of  these  two 
centuries,  poetry  and  art  iftere  fostered  with  a  loving  care,  and 
Pericles  raised  the  drama,  the  crown  of  all  poetry,  to  the  highest 
degree  of  popularity.  The  richness  and  perfection  displayed  in 
sculpture  and  architecture  during  the  Periclean  and  the  subse- 
quent age,  awakened  and  developed  a  general  sense  of  the  beautiful, 
which  no  doubt  distinguished  even  an  ordinary  Athenian,  when 
abroad,  as  the  son  of  a  classic  land.  During  the  second  century 
of  this  golden  age,  the  drama,  tragedy  as  well  as  comedy,  main- 
tained its  influence,  although  the  productive  power  disappeared, 
or  at  least  did  not  meet  with  that  sympathy  and  appreciation 
which  are  necessary  for  its  preservation.  The  public  taste  seems, 
on  the  whole,  to  have  inclined  more  towards  comedy,  as  we  may 
infer  from  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  Menander,  Diphilos, 
and  the  numerous  other  comic  writers.  The  extant  fragments 
of  Menander  are  specimens  of  the  unrivalled  refinement  of  the 
Attic  dialect.  But  it  is  more  especially  the  perfect  development 
of  Attic  prose,  in  oratory  and  philosophy,  that  characterises  the 
latter  century. 

The  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  to  which  we  must  here 

more  particularly  direct  our  attention,  may  without  hesitation  be 

called  the  most  flourishing  season  of  that  long-continued  golden 

age.    For  to  it  belong  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  two  of  the  triad 

of  great  tragic  poets  *,  of  tbe  coxnic  poets,  above  aud  beaides  many 
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others,  Aristophanes ;  of  the  historians,  Thucydides,  whose  pre- 
eminence over  those  of  both  earlier  and  later  ages  no  one  has  ever 
disputed ;  lastly,  of  the  philosophers,  Socrates,  the  wisest  of  all  the 
Greeks,  whose  merits  have  been  immortalised  in  the  works  of  his 
great  disciples  Plato  and  Xenophon. 

According  to  a  tradition  founded  on  late  authorities,  Euripides 
was  bom  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  in  which  Aeschylus, 
the  eldest  of  the  three  tragic  poets,  fought  for  his  country's  inde- 
pendence among  the  foremost  and  the  bravest ;  and  around  the 
trophies  gained  ia  the  battle  Sophocles  danced  in  the  chorus  of 
boys. 

Whatever  opinion  we  may  entertain  as  to  the  truth  of  this  story, 
we  cannot  deny  that  it  expresses  a  proud  consciousness  of  the 
excellence  of  the  Attic  poets,  who  are  here  brought  into  connec- 
tion with  the  most  glorious  event  in  the  history  of  Greece.  Both 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  lived  till  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  The  aged  Aeschylus  died  in  the  year  preceding  that  in 
which  Euripides,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  or  twenty-six,  came 
forward  with  his  first  production,  b.  c.  455.  Thirteen  years  pre- 
vioosly,  in  b.  c.  468,  Sophocles  had  gained  the  victory  with  his 
first  play.  Each  of  the  three  was  the  offspring  of  his  own  time, 
and  their  productions  reflect  their  respective  ages  as  faithfully  as 
the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  do.  Aeschylus,  a  hero  of  the 
Persian  war,  was  the  favourite  at  once  of  Ares  and  of  the  Muses  : 
rough  warriors,  heaven-storming  giants,  and  beings  of  super- 
human characters,  are  his  chief  dramatis  personae.  "  Their  very 
sight,*'  he  himself  is  made  to  say,  "  inspired  the  spectators  for  war 
and  victory."  The  early  youth  of  Sophocles  belongs  to  the  period 
through  which  Aeschylus  passed  as  a  man,  and  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  citizens ;  but  he  was  more  under  the  influence  of 
the  subsequent  age,  during  which  Athens  was  in  the  ascendant, 
and  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  the  noble  efforts  she  had  made  against 
the  barbarians.  His  dramas  are  the  reflex  of  a  glorious  and 
peaceful  time,  which  was  not  yet  distracted  and  undermined  by 
evil  passions.  His  characters  are  human,  but  noble  and  pure, 
so  that  he  himself  could  say  of  them,  "  I  describe  men  as  they 
should  be.** 

Euripides,  his  younger  contemporary,  shows  the  enormous  pro- 
gress which  the  Athenian  people  had  made  in  intellectual  culture 
within  a  short  period ;  and  how  this  culture  at  once  brought  forth 
all  the  dark  features  of  human  nature.  The  subjects  of  his 
tragedies  are  taken  from  the  same  mythical  and  heroic  cycles ; 
but  we  see  neither  the  Titan-like  figures  of  Aeschylus,  nor  the 
lofty  and  pure  characters  of  Sophocles :  we  hear  the  ancient  hexc^^s^ 
speak  like  ordinary  mortals  ,*  we  see  in  them  aU  t\ie\\U\e  ^u^ervxi^^ 
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of  human  frailty,  and  all  the  passions  and  sophistries  which  every 
educated  Athenian  knew  but  too  well  from  his  own  experience. 
If  we  were  to  adopt  the  judgment  of  Aristophanes,  a  most  able 
though  not  impartial  critic,  we  should  at  once  condemn  Euripides ; 
but  a  fairer  opinion,  probably,  is  that  of  Aristotle,  who  regards 
him  as  at  least  the  most  pathetic  tragic  poet.  Euripides  described 
men  as  they  were  in  his  days  ;  and  it  is  a  noble  proof  of  the  good 
taste  of  the  Athenians,  that  although  he  composed  about  ninety 
dramas,  he  was  only  five  times  honoured  with  the  prize.  In 
comedy,  the  Athenians  delighted  to  see  men  represented  in  their 
actual  characters  and  circumstances ;  but,  in  tragedy  they  looked 
for  the  ideal  men  of  an  age  which  they  were  a<icustomed  to  regard 
with  veneration. 

While  we  must  thus  acknowledge  that  the  moral  condition  of  the 
age  exercised  an  unroistakeable  influence  upon  the  development 
and  changes  of  the  drama,  we  can  ascribe  only  a  very  slight  and  in- 
significant influence  to  the  passing  political  occurrences  of  the 
time.  The  few  political  allusions  met  with  in  the  extant  tragedies 
scarcely  justify  the  attempt  to  discover  more ;  nay,  it  would  be 
unfair  towards  tragedy,  even  that  of  Euripides,  thus  to  degrade  it 
by  connecting  it  with  the  petty  events  of  the  day.  If  we  examine 
such  tragedies  as  the  Oedipus  in  Colonos  or  Pkiloctetes,  and  re- 
member when  they  were  composed  and  performed,  we  mast  own, 
that  the  drama  remained  faithful  to  its  principles  and  dignity, 
which  required  it  to  be  superior  to  party  feelings,  and  free  from 
their  perverting  influence. 

Comedy,  on  the  other  hand,  performed  the  office  of  a  firee 
press  at  Athens,  sometimes  giving  a  faithful  image  of  the  period, 
sometimes  a  caricature.  Even  before  the  first  appearance  of 
Aristophanes,  comedy,  notwithstanding  the  liberty  of  the  demo- 
cratic institutions,  had  been  confined  within  the  bounds  of  mode- 
ration. These  restrictions,  however,  appear  to  have  fallen  into 
disuse,  at  least  at  the  beginning  of  the  Feloponnesian  war ;  for  the 
youthful  poet  came  forward  at  once  with  the  greatest  boldness 
and  bitterness  against  the  most  influential  persons,  until,  abont 
the  middle  of  the  war,  a  law  of  Syracosius  forbade  the  practice  of 
ridiculing  any  one  by  representing  him  on  the  stage  under  his 
real  name.  This  liberty,  however,  did  not  cease  during  the 
period  of  what  is  called  the  ancient  comedy,  of  which  Aristophanes 
was  the  great  Coryphaeus,  and  which  continued  to  flourish  even 
for  some  time  after  the  Feloponnesian  war ;  but  the  persons  at- 
tacked were  less  powerful  than  Cleon  or  Alcibiades  had  been.  The 
eleven  plays  of  Aristophanes  which  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
are  the  only  complete  specimens  of  Greek  comedy  extant,  contun 
a  somewhat  caricatured  Tei^TeseTv\.^\\oTi  oC  Athenian  life;  and  in 
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them  the  leading  men  of  the  period  are  ridiculed  along  with,  and 
on  account  of,  the  men  of  an  inferior  order.  We  may  safely 
assert,  that  there  was  at  that  time  no  poet,  statesman,  or  public 
character  of  any  kind  at  Athens,  who  was  not  obliged  to  submit 
to  the  exhibition  of  his  great  or  small  foibles  in  some  of  the  plays 
of  Aristophanes.  The  noble  and  pure  greatness  of  Sophocles 
alone  is  always  mentioned  by  him  with  admiration,  because  he 
knew  nothing  respecting  him  that  he  could  censure.  With  Aeschy- 
lus he  finds  fault  for  his  uncouthness  and  inflexibility ;  at  least,  he 
puts  ^s  criticism  into  the  mouth  of  Euripides.  But  Euripides, 
Cleon,  and  Socrates  were  regarded  by  him  as  the  incarnations  of  all 
the  sins  committed  in  poetry,  politics,  and  philosophy.  Besides  Euri- 
pides, a  vast  multitude  of  smaller  minds  received  severe  rebukes 
firom  the  dramatic  satirist.  Among  the  politicians,  men  who  were 
otherwise  very  respectable,  such  as  the  brave  Lamachus,  were  often 
lashed  by  Aristophanes,  because  they  advocated  the  continuance 
of  the  war.  As  he  regarded  Euripides  and  his  followers  as  spoilers 
of  tragedy,  Cleon  and  the  other  members  of  the  war-party  as  pre- 
paring the  ruin  of  their  country,  so  he  saw  in  Socrates  and  his 
doctrines  the  destruction  of  religion,  and  of  the  faith  of  the  ancient 
Athenians.  Aristophanes  everywhere  condemns  the  degenerate 
state  of  his  country ;  everywhere  manifests  his  attachment  to  the 
good  old  times  of  proud  simplicity  and  noble  enthusiasm ;  every- 
where exhibits  the  heroes  of  Marathon  as  models  of  virtue  and 
valour.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  attack  the  leading  propensities  of 
the  whole  people,  such  as  their  fondness  for  sitting  in  judgment 
upon  others,  while  they  neglected  their  own  domestic  affairs. 

His  treatment  of  philosophy  and  Socrates  is  most  surprising, 
and  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion ;  for  we  must  ob- 
serve, in  the  outset,  that  he  himself  treated  the  ancient  religious 
dogmas  very  unceremoniously,  and  tried  the  dangerous  experi- 
ment of  endeavouring  to  cure  unbelief  by  unbelief.  In  the 
Clouds^  which  was  performed  about  twenty-four  years  before  the 
death  of  Socrates,  he  attacks  the  great  philosopher  very  un- 
sparingly, but  is  evidently  more  concerned  about  his  doctrines 
than  about  his  person.  It  seems  sufficiently  clear  from  Plato's 
Symposium,  that  Aristophanes  was  not  a  personal  enemy  of  So- 
crates, and  Xenophon  makes  no  allusion  to  any  such  hostility.  The 
examination  of  the  question,  whether  Socrates  was  justly  con- 
demned to  death,  would  lead  us  too  far.  He  had  to  pay  the 
penalty  for  propagating  the  new  ideas,  which,  in  the  advanced 
state  of  Athenian  culture,  were  struggling  into  life.  He  disre- 
garded the  sensuous  character  of  the  popular  religion,  and  aimed 
at  a  true  and  spiritual  knowledge  of  the  divine  Being.  He  led 
his  disciples  to  self-knowledge  and  self-culture  abo\e  ^  \)dc^^%^ 
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leaving  untouched  their  religious  feeling  and  tlieir  natural  &ith. 
But  aa  he  inculcated  upon  Ihem  the  necessity  of  trying  to  coDi- 
prehend  the  essence  of  all  things,  and  the  nature  and  destinj 
of  man,  be  naturally  led  them  to  reflect  upon  the  nature  of 
the  Deit;^  and  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  faith  of  their  an- 
cestors. The  scepticism  which  thus  sprang  up  cannot  be  laid  to 
the  charge  of  Socrates ;  it  iraa  the  unavoidable  consequence  of 
the  thoughts  which  he  had  awakened,  and  he  himself  outwardly 
complied  with  established  customs.  Being  of  a  pious  dispoei- 
tion,  and  adhering  to  the  ancient  worshin.  he  always  perfonped 
the  ctiEtomary  sacrifices  and  holy  rites,  tutd  advised  his  disciples 
also  to  do  the  same.  Hia  accusatiou  belongs  to  the  time  of  the 
restoration,  immediately  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the 
Athenians  seem  to  have  been  most  anxiously  endeavouring  to 
give  new  stability  to  the  commonwealth  by  reviving  tlieir  old  in- 
stitutioDB.  This  attempt  and  the  belief  that,  by  restoring  the 
audent  forms  they  could  resuscitate  the  andent  s^nrit,  were  pro- 
bably the  chief  causes  of  the  condemnatioD  of  Socrates.  He  did 
not  withdraw  from  its  consequences,  for  he  had  always  lived  in 
obedience  to  the'  law,  and  regarded  any  attempt  to  evade  it  u 
inconsistent  with  his  teachings.  The  charge  brought  gainst  bim 
was  threefold ;  that  he  did  not  worship  the  gods  recognised  by  tbe 


Bust  of  Es  orates. 


State,  that  he  introdaceil  new  divinities,  and  that  he  corrupted  the 
roun>;.  Ui^  spent  the  short  period  between  his  condemnatioa  tui 
<.>seoution  to  prison,  stirrounded  by  hb  friends  and  disciples,  snd 
drank  thu  hemlock  with  tbe  greatest  calmness  and  i^eerftihia  of 
mind.  This  happened  in  K.C.  399,  when  Socntaa  had  attaitted 
tAea^  of  seventy.    So  WMoei  wu  the  deed  done,  than  the  Atbe- 
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nituts,  aa  after  their  condemnation  of  the  victors  of  Arginusae, 
b^an  to  repent  of  their  rashnesa.  Melitus,  one  of  the  accusers, 
was  put  to  death,  and  the  two  others,  Anjtus  and  Lycon,  were 
sent  into  exile. 

These  few  obserratjons  are  sufficient  to  gjve  some  idea  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  Athens.  We  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  master-works  of  men,  like  Sophocles  and  Aristo- 
phanes, were  thoroughlj  understood,  enjojed,  and  appreciated  bj 
the  Athenian  public ;  a  fact  which  indicates  the  possession  by  it 
of  an  extraordinarj  degree  of  mental  culture,  and  of  a  vast 
amount  of  knowledge. 


Coin  of  Aegiiia. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


FROM  THE  EXPEDITION  OP  CYRUS  THE  YOUNGER  TO  THE  PEACE  OF 

ANTAIX:;iDAS. 

The  most  important  of  the  events  preceding  the  appearance  of  the 
great  Spartan  king  Agesilaus,  and  what  is  called  the  Corinthian 
war,  was  the  adventurous  expedition  of  the  Greeks  under  the  com- 
mand of  Cyrus  the  younger  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  king  of 
Persia.  This  enterprise  shows  the  sad  and  deplorable  condition 
of  the  affairs  of  Greece  itself,  for  we  here  see  malcontents  and 
exiles  from  all  parts  of  Greece  enlisting  in  the  service  of  a  bar- 
barian and  an  avowed  enemy  of  Greece.  The  long  war  had  demo- 
ralised thousands  of  men,  who  now  found  it  unbearable  to  live  in 
peace  and  support  themselves  by  honest  labour,  and  therefore 
looked  to  war  and  booty  for  the  means  of  subsistence. 

Cyrus  was  a  son  of  Darius  II.,  and  governor  of  the  maritime 
districts  of  Asia  Minor.  His  eminent  qualities  as  a  man  and  a 
ruler  endeared  him  so  much  to  his  mother  Parysatis,  that  she  pre- 
ferred him  to  his  elder  brother  Artaxerxes,  the  legitimate  heir  to 
the  throne,  who  was  now  king  of  Persia.  Parysatis,  wishing  to 
raise  Cyrus  to  the  throne,  urged  him  to  rebel  against  his  brother. 
Cyrus  resolved  to  follow  her  advice,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  cities  in  Asia,  his  connections,  especiaUy  with  Lysander  and 
the  Spartans,  but  above  all,  his  money,  enabled  him  to  assemble  a 
considerable  number  of  Greeks  from  Asia  Minor,  Cbersonesofl, 
Thessaly,  and  various  other  parts  of  Greece.  His  most  intimate 
friends  alone  knew  of  his  great  scheme,  while  all  the  rest  were 
made  to  believe  that  he  was  merely  preparing  an  expedition 
against  the  rebellious  Pisidians.  From  the  account  given  by 
Xenophon  of  a  review  held  by  Cyrus,  we  learn  that  there  were 
assembled  10,400  heavy- armed  Greeks,  and  2500  peltasts,  who, 
together  with  100,000  barbarians  and  20  scythe-chariots,  inarched 
against  the  army  of  Artaxerxes,  amounting  to  1,200,000  men  and  200 
scjthe-chariots.  In  the  summer  of  b.  c.  401,  Gyms  set  oat  from 
SardiSf  and  it  was  not  t\)l  tlbft  «xm^  T«M:;\\«d  lliapsaciifl  that  be 
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informed  the  Greeks  of  what  they  had  long  suspected,  that  they 
were  marching  against  the  king  of  Persia.     Their  reluctance  to 
proceed  any  farther  was  overcome  by  liberal  pay  and  still  more 
liberal  promises.    The  army  then  crossed  the  Euphrates  and  ad- 
vanced, meeting  with  no  resistance,  until  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cunaxa  they  encountered  all  the  forces  of  the  king.    In  the 
ensuing  battle,  the  Greeks,  who  occupied  the  right  wing,  gained 
the  victory.    Cyrus,  after  having  for  some  time  observed  the 
enemy's  movements,  vehemently  attacked  the  centre,  where  Arta- 
xerxes  stood,  but  fell  in  the  first  onset  after  a  short  struggle. 
Artaxerxes  himself  was  wounded.     The  death  of  Cyrus  decided 
the  defeat  of  the  barbarians,  and  this  one  battle  put  an  end  to  the 
whole  insurrection.    But  the  Greeks  were  still  unconquered,  and 
had  not  lost  a  single  man  in  the  engagement.    When  they  learnt 
the  death  of  Cyrus,  they  offered  the  command  to  his  companion 
and  friend  Ariaeus,  who  afterwards  faithlessly  deserted  them;  and 
they  were  so  much  encouraged  by  their  victory,  that  when  the 
Persian  king  required  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  they  refused 
to  give  this  mark  of  submission.     Their  heroism,  however,  had  to 
pass  through  severer  trials.    Under  the  pretence  of  friendship, 
and  the  promise  to  lead  them  back  into  Ionia,  Tissaphernes  and 
the  king  drew  them  still  farther  into  the  interior,  as  far  as  the 
river  Tigris ;  their  commanders  were  ensnared  and  put  to  death, 
in  the  hope  that  the  army  might  thus  be  overcome  more  easily. 
But  fortune  did  not  forsake  the  Greeks ;  it  was  Xenopbon,  the 
disciple  of  Socrates,  and  the  historian  of  this  extraordinary  expe- 
dition,  who  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  restoring  their  sinking 
courage,  and  exhorted  them  to  persevere  and  return  home  under 
all  drcumstances.    Cheirisophus,  a  Spartan,  began  the  memorable 
retreat,  he  commanding  the  van,  and  Xenopbon  the  rear.     They 
did  not  take  the  known  road  by  which  they  had  come,  for  they 
could  not  force  the  passage  over  the  Euphrates ;  and  moreover, 
the  districts  through  which  the  immense  army  had  passed,  had 
been  too  much  drained  and  exhausted  to  furnish  them  a^rain  with 
necessaries,  and  they  therefore  went  northwards,  through  unknown 
mountainous  countries.    After  encountering  unspeakable  difficul- 
ties, being  pursued  by  the  forces  of  Tissaphernes  as  far  as  the 
country  of  the  Carduchi,  where  they  were  attacked  by  the  warlike 
mountaineers,  and  underwent  all  the  hardships  of  a  severe  winter 
in  Armenia,  they  at  length  reached  a  height  from  which  they  saw 
the  sea.    With  indescribable  joy  they  hastened  down  to  it,  and 
when  they  entered  Trapezus,  the  first  Greek  town  they  came  to, 
forgetting  all  their  sufierings,  and  again  feeling  as  Greeks,  they 
indemnified  themselves  by  festive  games  for  all  the  hardships  of 
their  retreat :  8000  were  still  surviving ;  they  marcYi^^i  ^oti^V^<& 
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coast,  while  the  sick  and  infirm  embarked  in  ships.  They  had 
still  to  encounter  many  dangers,  but  they  were  trifling  compared 
with  those  they  had  escaped  from.  No  sooner,  however,  had 
they  reached  the  countries  in  which  they  felt  confident  and  safe, 
than  disputes  and  quarrels  arose  among  the  leaders  as  well  as 
among  the  men.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  Xenophon  kept  the 
army  together,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  them  to  the  western 
coast  of  the  Euxine ;  5000  of  them  then  entered  the  service  of 
Seuthes,  a  Thracian  prince,  the  successor  of  Sitalces ;  but  they 
were  soon  afterwards  sunmioned  back  into  Asia  by  two  Spartan 
conmiissioners,  fresh  hostilities  having  a  short  time  previously 
broken  out  between  Sparta  and  Tissaphernes. 

The  whole  expedition  lasted  fifteen  months,  from  the  summer  of 
B.  0.  401,  till  the  autumn  of  b.  c.  400.  We  are  fortunate  enough 
to  possess  an  excellent  and  detailed  account  of  the  march  into  the 
interior  of  Asia  and  of  the  retreat,  written  by  the  brave  and  able 
Xenophon  himself.* 

The  remainder  of  the  10,000  Greeks  were  incorporated  with  the 
troops  of  Thimbron,  the  Spartan  harmost,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  conduct  the  war  against  Tissaphernes.  By  the  death  of  Cyrus 
the  relation  subsisting  between  Sparta  and  Persia  had  become 
altered.  Tissaphernes  had  obtained  from  Artaxerxes  the  satrapy 
of  Cyrus  as  a  reward  for  his  fidelity  ;  and  on  his  return  from  tii 
interior  of  Asia,  he  was  immediately  involved  in  quarrels  with  the 
Greek  towns,  which  refused  to  submit  to  his  authority.  The 
situation  of  the  Greeks  in  Asia  had  been  rather  unfavourable 
during  the  late  wars ;  the  fruits  of  the  ancient  successes  over  the 
Persians,  and  especially  of  Cimon's  victories,  had  in  a  measure 
been  lost  during  the  unfortunate  contests  in  the.  mother  country. 
The  undertakings  of  Tissaphernes  and  Pharnabazus  during  the 
latter  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  against  the  freedom  of  the 
Greek  cities  in  Asia,  show  that  the  power  of  Persia  was  reviving, 
at  least  relatively  to  the  Greeks,  for  in  the  interior  it  may  have 
been  weak  enough.  We  have  no  accurate  information  about  the 
condition  of  the  Asiatic  colonies,  and  from  Xenophon^s  description 
we  can  only  infer  that  the  majority  of  them,  especially  the  less  im- 
portant towns,  had  been  reduced  to  subjection  by  the  Persian 

*  For  having  taken  part  in  the  expedition,  Xenophon  was  exiled  from 
Athens,  which  was  then  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Persia.  He  went  to 
Sparta,  accompanied  Agesilaus  en  his  Asiatic  expeditions,  and  afterwudi 
lived  on  an  estate  in  Elis,  which  the  Spartans  had  given  him.  The  decree 
of  his  exile  was  repealed  in  b.  c.  399,  but  he  was  not  recalled  till  B.C.  371. 
He  remained  at  Corinth,  however,  and  died  there,  in  b.  c.  365,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  90.  His  partiality  towards  Sparta  has  been  severely  censond ; 
but  all  Greece  honoured  him  at  Olympia  as  the  deliverer  of  the  10,000 
Greeks, 
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satraps,  and  that  the  larger  cities,  from  fear  of  a  similar  fate, 
inyoked  the  assistance  of  Sparta.     Thimbron  accordingly  went 
into  Asia  with  4000  Peloponnesians,  1000  Neodamodeis  (freed 
men),  and  300  Athenian  horse.    The  Greek  cities  in  Asia  also 
furnished  their  contingents,  for  all  had  now  to  obey  the  commands 
of  Sparta.    Thimbron's  success  was  not  very  great,  and  being 
soon  afterwards  succeeded  by  the  cunning  Dercyllidas,  he  was 
banished,  because  he  had  neglected  the  discipline  of  his  army,  and 
had  not  spared  the  countries  of  the  £*iends  of  Sparta.     The  war 
now  at  once  assumed  a  different  aspect.    Dercyllidas,  wishing  to 
direct  all  his  forces  against  his  personal  enemy,  Fharnabazus,  en- 
tered into  negotiations  with  Tissaphernes.     Within  eight  days  he 
took  or  obtained  the  adhesion  of  nine  towns  of  Aeolis,  which 
belonged  to  the  satrapy  of  Fharnabazus,  and  then  concluded  a 
truce  with  the  barbarians,  as  he  intended  to  spend  the  winter  in 
Bithynia,  so  as  not  to  be  a  burden  on  the  friendly  towns.     In  the 
spring  of  the  following  year,  b.  c.  398,  he  went  to  Lampsacos,  and 
a^r  haying  renewed  the  truce  with  Fharnabazus,  proceeded  to 
Chersonesus,  at  the  request  of  the  towns  of  that  peninsula,  whose 
application  had  been  forwarded  to  him  from  Sparta.     There  he 
caused  a  wall  to  be  built  across  the  isthmus,  to  protect  the  country 
against  the  inroads  and  ravages  of  the  Thracians.    He  completed 
the  structure  during  the  summer,  then  returned  to  Asia,  and  laid 
siege  to  Atameus,  opposite  to  Lesbos,  which  was  in  the  hands  of 
Lesbian  exiles,  and  served  them  as  head-quarters  during  their 
piratical  expeditions.    After  a  siege  of  eight  months  he  took  the 
place,   and  proceeded  thence  to  Ephesus.    There  he  received 
orders  from  Sparta  to  attack  the  possessions  of  Tissaphernes  in 
Caria,  and  thus  to  accelerate  the  liberation  of  the  Greek  colonies. 
Meantime  Tissaphernes  and  Fharnabazus  had  become  reconciled  ; 
they  had  made  all  necessary  preparations  in  Caria,  and  crossed 
the  Maeander.    The  hostile  armies  faced  each  other  for  some  time, 
and  then  a  truce  was  concluded  until  the  terms  of  peace  should  be 
ratified  on  both  sides ;  for  Dercyllidas  demanded  the  independence 
of  the  Greek  towns,  the  evacuation  of  which  the  satraps  promised 
only  on  condition  that  the  Greek  armies  and  harmosts  should  be 
withdrawn  from  them.    This  happened  in  b.  c.  397. 

During  these  operations  of  Thimbron  and  Dercyllidas,  Sparta 
had  been  engaged  in  a  war  with  her  north-western  neighbours  of 
Elis,  which  lasted  for  two  years,  b.  c.  399  and  398.  During  the 
sunmier,  Agis  invaded  the  enemy's  country  twice.  The  first 
campaign  was  frustrated  by  an  earthquake,  but  in  the  second 
his  success  was  complete.  The  Eleans  had  joined  the  alliance 
between  Athens  and  Argos,  and  had  even  excluded  the  Spartans 
from  participation  in  the  Olympic  games  and  Bacri^ce^.    Axl  wi- 
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cordance  with  the  mission  Sparta  had  undertaken,  bat  which  she 
often  abused,  she  now  required  the  Eleans  to  restore  the  towns 
within  their  territory  to  independence,  and  as  the  Eleans  did  not 
comply  with  this  demand,  Agis  ravaged  their  territory  up  to  the 
very  walls  of  their  capital,  and  compelled  them  to  accept  a  humi- 
liating peace.  They  were  obliged  to  demolish  their  fortifications, 
to  recognize  the  independence  of  the  towns  in  Triphylia,  and  to 
form  an  alliance  with  Sparta.  They  retained,  however,  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Olympic  games  and  of  the  temple  of  the  Olym- 
pian Zeus. 

The  aged  king  Agis  died  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  peace 
with  Elis,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Agesilaus.*     In  his 
personal  appearance  he  had  no  advantages,  for  he  was  of  small  sta- 
ture, and  lame  in  one  foot ;  but  his  mind  was  all  the  greater,  and 
Sparta  never  had  a  more  intelligent  ruler.     He   possessed  an 
intellectual  culture  which  enabled  him  to  look  far  beyond  the 
narrow  views  of  the  earlier  Spartans,  and  which  was  the  result  of 
the  civilisation  recently  introduced  at  Sparta.     Xenophon,  in  his 
eulogy  on  Agesilaus,  mentions,  as  occurring  in  the  first  year  of 
his  reign,  the  conspiracy  of  Cinadon,  or  of  the  poor  against  the 
few  wealthy   Spartans.      This   conspiracy  is    an   unmistakeahle 
symptom  of  the  decay  of  the  ancient  Lycurgian  institutions.    Its 
discovery,  and  the  punishment  of  Cinadon,  could  not  heal  the 
disease  from  which  the  state  was  suffering.     It  was  not  till  infor- 
mation was  brought  to  Sparta  of  fresh  preparations  being  made 
by  the  Persians,  and  of  the  approach  of  a  large  Phoenician  fleet, 
that,  by  the  advice  and  according  to  the  plans  of  Lysander,  Agesi- 
laus undertook  an  expedition  with  2000  !N^eodamodeis  and  6000 
allies.    He  was  accompanied  by  Lysander  himself  and  30  Spartans. 
He  wished  to  set  out  from  Aulis,  like  Agamemnon ;  but  the  Boeo- 
tarchs  showed  so  much  hostility  towards  him,  that  he  went  to 
Greraestos,  in  Euboea,  and  afler  having  ordered  the  army  and 
fleet  to  assemble  there,  sailed  across  to  Ephesus.     Tissaphemes, 
not  thinking  himself  strong  enough  to  oppose  the  Spartans  openly, 
induced  the  unsuspecting  Agesilaus,  who  announced  himself  as 
the  deliverer  of  the  Greeks,  to  conclude  a  truce,  under  the  pretext 
that  he  would  in  the  meantime  endeavour  to  obtain  the  king*s 
sanction  of  the  independence  of  the  cities.    The  truth,  however, 
was  that  he  sent  out  messengers  to  collect  an  auxiliary  force. 

Meanwhile,  Lysander  and  Agesilaus  quarrelled.  The  former 
had  perhaps  hoped  to  domineer  over  the  king  whom  he  had  assisted 
in  raising  to  the  throne.    His  acquaintance  with  the  cities,  ob- 

*  Leotychides,  the  son  of  A^s,  was  excluded  from  the  sacceeaoOf  becaoM 
bis  parentage  was  doubted,    ^lut  Akib.  28.) 
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tained  in  former  campaigns,  made  him  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude  as  the  more  influential  of  the  two.  Agesilaus,  however, 
contrived  with  so  much  prudence  and  vigour  to  put  things  in 
their  true  light,  that  Lysander,  feeling  himself  crushed,  desired  to 
be  discharged,  and  was  sent  by  the  king  to  the  Hellespont,  where 
he  soon  found  fresh  opportunities  of  showing  his  skill.  When  at 
length  Tissaphemes,  trusting  to  his  reinforcements,  openly  threat- 
ened Agesilaus  with  war  unless  he  withdrew  from  Asia,  the  latter 
also  began  seriously  to  prepare  for  the  contest,  and  drew  rein- 
forcements from  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  He  announced  to  all 
that  he  contemplated  an  expedition  into  Caria,  and  thereby  de- 
ceived the  satrap ;  for  he  marched  into  Phrygia,  and  ravaged  a 
portion  of  it.  Yet  this  first  undertaking  was  not  followed  by  any 
great  results,  because  he  was  deficient  in  cavalry ;  and  the  army 
returned  to  Ephesus,  where  the  men  were  kept  in  constant  exer- 
cise and  fully  armed.  He  then  marched  again  into  Phrygia,  and 
even  into  the  very  neighbourhood  of  Sardis,  while  Tissaphemes, 
being  again  deceived,  was  protecting  Caria  with  his  infantry.  On 
the  river  Pactolus  a  battle  was  fought  with  the  Persian  cavalry, 
in  which  Agesilaus  gained  a  complete  victory.  This  loss  the 
Persians  ascribed  entirely  to  Tissaphemes,  who  remained  at  Sardis 
during  the  battle.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  fell  into  disgrace 
and  was  deposed,  and  his  successor,  Tithraustes,  ordered  him  to 
be  put  to  death.  The  new  satrap  immediately  concluded  a  truce 
wilii  the  Spartan,  and  by  a  bribe  of  thirty  talents  induced  him  to 
continue  the  war  against  the  neighbouring  satrap,  Phamabazus. 
So  strange  and  so  perilous  was  the  relation  of  the  satraps  to  one 
another,  and  to  their  sovereign!  While  Agesilaus  was  on  his 
march,  he  received  news  from  Sparta,  that  he  had  been  appointed 
admiral  also,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  carry  on  his  opera- 
tions more  vigorously  with  both  the  army  and  the  fleet.  The  fleet, 
however,  did  not  yet  exist.  At  his  command  the  Asiatic  cities 
willingly  fitted  out  an  armament  of  120  sail,  and  Agesilaus  ap- 
pointed the  courageous  but  inexperienced  Pisander,  his  wife's 
brother,  admiral  of  the  fleet,  b.c.  395.  He  then  advanced  farther 
into  the  province  of  Phamabazus :  he  was  victorious  everywhere, 
ravaged  the  greater  part  of  the  satrapy,  and  soon  made  himself 
master  of  the  whole ;  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  spend  the  winter 
there,  and  to  make  preparations  for  penetrating,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  following  spring,  b.c.  394,  into  the  interior  of  the  Persian 
empire. 

His  great  plan,  however,  was  not  executed,  for  in  the  midst  of 
his  yictorious  career  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  scenes  of  his  glory. 
At  the  commencement  of  spring,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of 
setting  out,  he  was  called  back  to  his  Stressed  eoxxntc^.    'S^'c 
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while  he  had  been  gathering  laurels  in  the  satrapj  of  Phamabazus, 
the  circumstances  of  Greece  underwent  a  change  much  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  Sparta. 

Tithraustes,  the  new  satrap,  contrived  by  Persian  gold  to  stir 
up  a  general  war  in  Greece  against  Sparta ;  he  hoped  thus  to  stop 
the  successful  progress  of  the  Spartan  king,  and  to  remove  him 
from  Asia  as  soon  as  possible.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  Timo- 
crates  (or  Hermocrates),  of  Rhodes,  with  fifty  talents  to  Greece. 
Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Argos  accepted  the  money,  for  they  had 
good  reasons  to  be  indignant  with  Sparta;  but  the  Athenians 
joined  the  league  against  her,  unsolicited  and  unbribed.  The 
Spartans  had  rendered  themselves  odious  to  all  the  Greek  states ; 
for  during  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  had  proclaimed  themselves 
the  deliverers  of  Greece,  and  now  acted  as  its  tyrants  by  the 
agency  of  their  harmosts. 

As  the  Lacedaemonians  at  first  took  no  notice  of  the  new 
alliance,  the  contest,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Thebans,  began 
between  the  Locrians  and  the  Phocians.  The  Thebans  supported 
the  former,  and  the  Phocians  called  upon  Sparta  for  assistance. 
The  Spartans  granted  the  request  the  more  readily  because  they 
were  displeased  with  the  Thebans,  who  were  least  inclined  to 
acknowledge  their  supremacy.  Lysander  was  sent  out  to  as- 
semble the  tribes  of  Mount  Oeta  for  the  ensuing  struggle,  and 
succeeded  in  drawing  the  powerful  Orchomenians  over  to  the 
side  of  Sparta.  King  Pausanias,  who  was  assembling  the  allies  at 
Tegea,  was  to  follow  him.  Lysander,  however,  did  not  wait  for 
his  arrival,  but  with  the  army  he  had  just  raised,  made  an  attack 
upon  Haliartos,  b.  c.  395,  after  having  in  vain  tried  to  induce  it  to 
revolt  from  Thebes.  The  Thebans  hastened  to  its  assistance, 
and  Lysander  fell  under  the  walls  of  the  town.  In  him  Sparta 
lost  a  man  who  in  heroism  equalled  the  best  of  her  sons,  but  in 
intrigue  and  faithlessness  surpassed  even  Alcibiades,  to  whom 
he  was  not  inferior  in  his  love  of  dominion.  The  period  of 
Sparta's  greatest  power  was  his  work,  but  the  means  he  employed 
to  strengthen  that  power  were  calculated  only  to  bring  about  its 
speedy  downfal. 

The  victorious  Boeotians,  being  too  eager  in  the  pursuit,  suffered 
a  great  loss,  but  still  their  enemies  acknowledged  themselves  van- 
quished, and  retreated.  This  was  the  first  conflict  in  that  un- 
happy war,  which  is  commonly  called  the  Boeotian  or  Corinthian, 
and  the  consequence  of  which  was  the  ascendancy  of  Persia  in 
Asia  Minor.  After  these  occurrences,  king  Pausanias  arrived; 
but  when  he  heard  what  had  happened,  thinking  a  fresh  conflict 
would  be  perilous,  he  contented  himself  with  demanding  tiie  sur- 
"^nder  of  the  dead ;  nay,  he  even  consented  to  evacuate  Boeotia, 
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if  the  slain  were  given  up  to  him.  This  retreat,  which  the  insolence 
of  the  Boeotians  rendered  still  more  disgraceful  to  the  Spartans, 
brought  a  capital  charge  upon  the  king ;  but  he  withdrew  from 
punishment,  and  died  at  Tegea  in  exile.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Agesipolis,  who  was  yet  under  age. 

After  this  victory,  the  enemies  of  Sparta  displayed  still  greater 
zeal.  The  Corinthians,  Argives,  Boeotians,  and  Athenians  held 
a  congress  at  Corinth,  in  which  the  continuance  of  the  war  was 
discussed,  and  new  allies  were  g^ned,  the  league  being  joined  by 
the  Euboeans,  Leucadians,  Acarnanians,  Ambracians,  and  Chalci- 
dians.  Medius,  tyrant  of  the  Thessalian  Larissa,  with  their  as- 
sistance took  Fharsalus  from  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  Boeotians 
and  Argives  took  Heracleia,  and  restored  it  to  the  Trachinians. 
Ismenias,  the  Theban,  who  distinguished  himself  above  the  others, 
induced  some  of  the  Oetaean  tribes  to  revolt ;  in  a  bloody  battle 
near  the  Locrian  town  of  Naryx,  he  defeated  the  Fhocians,  who 
were  commanded  by  a  Spartan,  and  then  retreated  to  Corinth, 
where  an  army  of  15,000  men  and  500  horse  assembled,  and  was 
soon  afterwards  increased  by  the  arrival  of  additional  forces. 

The  king  of  Persia  too  had  made  an  acquisition  dangerous  to 
Sparta,  in  the  person  of  Conon,  the  celebrated  Athenian  admiral, 
who,  by  the  advice  of  Pharnabazus,  had  been  appointed  by  the 
king  commander  of  the  Persian  fleet,  as  early  as  the  time  when 
Agesilaus  went  over  to  Asia ;  and  he  was  now  entrusted  with  un- 
limited power  to  equip  a  fleet  against  the  Spartans. 

Amid  these  unfavourable  circmnstances,  Agesilaus  received 
orders  to  return  home.  He  had  spent  the  winter  at  Dascylion, 
and  had  just  evacuated  the  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus  in  accordance 
with  an  amicable  agreement.  He  obeyed  the  orders  with  a  heavy 
heart,  and,  followed  by  a  splendidly  equipped  army,  took  the  road 
which  Xerxes  had  once  occupied  six  months  in  traversing,  and 
by  quick  marches  reached  Greece  in  thirty  days.  Before  he 
arrived  in  Boeotia,  the  war  had  broken  out  afresh.  Aristodemus, 
the  guardian  of  Agesipolis,  had  undertaken  the  conunand  of  the 
army.  The  Corinthians  and  their  allies  were  at  Nemea,  intending 
to  commence  hostilities  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Spartans  from  assembling  a  greater  number  of  allies.  Thus  a 
battle  ensued  near  Nemea,  the  two  armies  being  ef  almost  equal 
strength.  The  Lacedaemonians  gained  the  victory,  but  their 
Buocess  was  due  to  the  600  Spartans  who  were  in  the  army. 
They  fought  with  such  good  fortune,  that  only  eight  of  them 
were  slain.  The  first  news  of  this  battle,  commonly  called  the 
battle  of  Corinth,  reached  Agesilaus  while  he  was  at  Amphipolis ; 
he  immediately  sent  Dercyllidas,  the  bearer  of  it,  to  the  Asiatic 
Greeks,  to  inform  them  of  the  victory,  and  cowtmu^d  \i\&  xciaxO^* 
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The  Thessalian  towns  harassed  Agesilaus  greatly  as  lie  marched  past 
them,  but  he  bold! j  and  successfully  forced  his  way,  and  on  the  four- 
teenth of  August,  B.  c.  394,  a  day  marked  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
he  reached  the  borders  of  Boeotia.  There  he  received  intelligence 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Spartan  fleet  and  of  the  death  of  Pisander.  The 
Graeco-Persian  fleet,  under  Pharnabazus  and  Conon,  had  gained 
a  victory  off  Cnidos,  and  this  destruction  of  the  Spfl3*tan  navy 
produced  consequences  of  incalculable  advantage  to  Athens. 
Agesilaus  concealed  the  sad  news  from  his  men,  and  in  order  to 
keep  up  their  courage,  told  them  that  the  Spartan  fleet  was  victo- 
rious although  Pisander  had  been  killed.  Some  days  later,  a 
battle  took  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Cephissus,  between  Agesilaus 
and  the  confederates,  who  had  been  joined  by  the  Locrians  and 
Aenianians,  and  whose  forces  extended  along  the  foot  of  Mount 
Helicon.  In  the  plain  of  Coroneia,  Greeks  arrayed  against  Greeks 
fought  with  rage  and  hatred,  animated  by  a  real  desire  to  destroy 
one  another.  Agesilaus  was  wounded  several  times ;  finally,  he 
gained  the  victory,  but  could  not  make  use  of  it  to  pursue  the 
enemy.  Immediately  after  the  battle  he  visited  Delphi,  and  there 
dedicated  to  the  god  the  tenth  part  of  his  Asiatic  booty,  100 
talents.  He  then  went  to  Sparta  by  sea,  and  his  army  was  dis- 
banded, the  soldiers  returning  to  their  homes. 

The  war,  which  now  ceased  for  a  time,  was  continued  for  the 
most  part  in  the  territory  of  Corinth,  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
their  allies  infesting   Corinth  from  Sicyon.     Many  Corinthians, 
the  best,  as  Xenophon  says,  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war, 
sought  to  bring  about  a  peace  with  Sparta.    But  the  war-party  at 
Corinth  took  fearful  and  unprecedented  revenge  upon  them.    A 
festival  was  chosen  as  the  day  for  the  massacre  of  the  men  of  peace, 
and  suppliants  were  murdered  even  at  the  altars  of  the  gods  whose 
protection  they  implored.    But  those  who  escaped,  being  anxious 
to  bring  this  insupportable  state  of  things  to  a  speedy  termination, 
negotiated  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  opened  to  them  the  gates 
of  the  port- town  of  Lechaeon.    On  the  following  day  the  Argives 
hastened  to  the  place,  but  were  repelled  after  a  murderous  fight, 
and  the  Lacedaemonians  remained  in  possession  of  the  port.  Praxi- 
tas,  the  conqueror,  ordered  part  of  the  walls  to  be  demolished, 
then  led  his  army  towards  Megara,  and  having  taken  the  towns  of 
Sidos  and  Crommyon,  in  which  garrisons  were  placed,  he  dis- 
banded his  army,  as  the  time  of  the  campaign  had  expired.    This 
occurred  in  b.  c.  393.     The  struggle  in  the  Corinthian  and  neigh- 
bouring territories,  however,  did  not  cease.    Both  parties  engaged 
mercenaries,  and  the  Athenian  general  Iphicrates,  by  a  change 
in  the  armour  of  the   peltasts,  enabled  them  to  fight  Buccess- 
"il/y,  even  against  heavy-armed  men.    In  the  following  sammer 
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Agesilaus  made  another  (his  last)  expedition  against  Corinth, 
which  was  protected  by  Iphicrates ;  but  this  time  he  was  repelled 
with  great  slaughter,  and  was  forced  to  quit  the  Corinthian  terri- 
tory. All  the  places  that  had  been  lost  in  the  preceding  year, 
with  the  exception  of  Lechaeon,  were  recovered  through  the  skill 
of  Iphicrates. 

"While  Sparta  was  thus  engaged  in  Peloponnesus,  Athens  was 
reaping  the  fruits  of  her  naval  victory  off  Cnidos.  First  of  all, 
the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  were  delivered  from  their  harmosts,  and 
by  the  promise  of  independence  were  gained  over  to  Fharnabazus 
and  Conon.  Fharnabazus  then  proceeded  by  land  to  Abydos, 
which  Dercyllidas  had  kept  faithful  to  the  cause  of  Sparta ;  and 
Conon  appeared  with  his  fleet  before  Sestos.  The  attempt  to  take 
Abydos  failed.  Conon,  however,  assembled  a  fleet  in  the  Helles- 
pont, and  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  b.  c.  393,  he  sailed 
with  Fharnabazus  to  Melos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  and  thence 
across  to  the  coast  of  Laconia.  After  having  landed  in  several 
places,  ravaged  the  coasts,  and  made  himself  master  of  Cythera,  he 
sailed  to  the  Isthmus,  while  Fharnabazus  exhorted  the  Greeks  to 
persevere  in  the  war  against  Sparta,  and  supplied  them  with 
money.  He  readily  consented  to  Conon*s  plan  of  restoring  the 
walls  of  Athens,  and  thus  to  inflict  a  wound  which  Sparta  would 
feel  most  severely.  For  this  purpose  too  he  gave  money.  Conon 
now  went  to  Athens,  and  the  walls  were  restored  with  Fersian 
gold.  All  heartily  assisted  in  the  rebuilding ;  even  the  crews  of 
the  fleets  lent  a  helping  hand.  The  influence  of  Athens  in  the 
towns  and  islands  which  had  been  so  quickly  recovered,  and  the 
no  less  rapid  restoration  of  the  walls  - —  for  at  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year,  b.c.  392,  the  work  was  completed — at  once  con- 
vinced Sparta,  that  her  short-lived  maritime  supremacy  was  at  an 
end,  and  that  Athens  was  on  the  point  of  recovering  her  former 
position.  The  Spartans  immediately  directed  their  policy  against 
Conon,  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  him  by  intrigues,  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  natural  enemy  of  Greece,  whom  selfish  interests  had 
long  since  ceased  to  regard  in  that  light.  The  cunning  Spartan 
Antalcidas  went  to  Tiribazus  with  proposals  of  peace ;  Conon 
also  was  sent  thither  from  Athens,  and  they  were  joined  by  other 
envoys  from  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Argos.  The  terms  of  the  peace 
proposed  by  Antalcidas,  and  which  were  afterwards  actually 
adopted,  sacrificed  the  Asiatic  towns  to  the  king  of  Fersia,  but 
for  the  other  towns  and  the  islands  independence  was  demanded. 
Tiribazus  was,  of  course,  pleased  with  this  plan,  but  all  the  envoys 
except  Antalcidas  opposed  it ;  for  no  one  was  willing  to  give  up 
what  he  possessed ;  and  thus  the  negotiations  were,  for  the  pre- 
sent, broken  ofl*.    The  Lacedaemonians,  however,  oV^t^Tie,^  ixoitoL 
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Tiribazus  money  to  build  a  fleet,  it  being  hoped  that  this  would 
.make  the  Athenians  more  willing  to  yield ;  but  Conon,  who  had 
spoken  against  the  peace,  and  consequently  against  the  king,  was 
taken  prisoner.  He  soon  succeeded,  indeed,  in  making  his  escape 
from  captivity,  but  took  no  further  part  in  the  war,  and  died  in 
Cyprus.  While  Tiribazus  was  laying  the  disgraceful  proposals  of 
Antalcidas  before  the  king,  Struthas,  who  filled  his  place  in  his 
absence,  inclined  towards  the  Athenians,  and  accordingly,  the 
Lacedaemonians,  under  the  command  of  Thimbron,  continued  the 
war  against  Struthas.  The  war,  originally  confined  to  Corinth, 
had  become  a  general  one,  which  was  now  carried  on  simultaneously 
in  Greece  and  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor. 

One  year  after  the  last- mentioned  expedition  against  Corinth, 
Agesilaus,  in  conjunction  with  the  Achaeans,  whose  possession  of 
Calydon  was  in  danger,  set  out  against  the  Acarnanians,  who  were 
allied  with  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians.  By  a  successful  cam- 
paign, and  the  threat  of  a  fresh  invasion,  he  induced  the  Acarna- 
nians to  conclude  peace  with  the  Achaeans,  and  form  an  alliance 
with  Sparta,  b.  c.  390. 

In  the  same  year  Agesipolis  made  a  predatory  incursion  into 
the  territory  of  Argos,  and  committed  great  havoc,  but  while  he 
was  besieging  Argos  he  was  induced  to  retreat  by  unfavourable 
signs  in  the  victims  offered  up  as  sacrifices. 

The  events  which  followed  the  renewal  of  the  maritime  war 
were  of  much  greater  importance,  and  were  connected  in  the  first 
instance  with  a  revolution  in  Rhodes.  The  popular  party  having 
gained  the  upper  hand  in  that  island,  the  Spartans  endeavoured 
to  deprive  the  Athenians  of  the  advantages  which  they  might  de- 
rive from  that  change.  The  Spartan  Teleutias  had  at  length 
collected  a  fleet  of  twenty-seven  sail,  and  having  met  Philocrates, 
who  was  hastening  with  ten  ships  from  Athens  to  the  assistance  of 
Evagoras,  captured  or  destroyed  all  the  Athenian  ships.  "JBoth 
parties,"  says  Xenophon,  "  were  doing  the  very  opposite  of  what 
they  should  have  done  ;  for  the  Athenians,  the  allies  of  the  king 
of  Persia,  sent  assistance  to  Evagoras  of  Cyprus,  the  king*s  enemy, 
and  Teleutias,  although  Sparta  was  at  war  with  the  king,  de- 
stroyed the  ships  which  were  going  to  fight  against  him."  So 
completely  had  the  political  relations  of  Greece  been  perverted 
by  jealousy  and  hatred,  that  Sparta  would  rather  aid  her  natural 
enemy  than  allow  Athens  to  gain  an  advantage. 

Teleutias  was  successful  in  Rhodes,  and  the  Athenians,  dreading 
the  growing  maritime  power  of  Sparta,  sent  out  the  aged  hero 
Thrasybulus  to  check  it.  Leaving  Teleutias  unmolested  in 
Rhodes,  he  sailed  with  forty  ships  to  the  Hellespont,  reconciled 
"^euthea  and  Amadocus,  two  princes  of  the  Odrysians,  and  con- 
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<;liided  an  alliance  with  them;  he  then  made  himself  master  of 
the  towns  on  the  coast,  and  restored  to  Byzantium  its  democratic 
form  of  gOYcmment ;  he  also  re-established  the  impost  of  a  tenth 
on  vessels  coming  out  of  the  Euxine.  After  this  he  expelled  the 
Laconian  garrisons  from  Lesbos,  and  levied  contributions  at 
Aspendos,  intending  thence  to  proceed  to  Khodes.  But  the  As- 
pendians  fell  upon  his  camp  in  the  night,  and  killed  him  in  his 
tent,  B.  c.  390. 

Thrasjbulus  was  succeeded  bj  Agyrius,  or  Agyrrhius,  the 
effeminate  and  reckless  squanderer  of  the  public  treasures,  who 
increased  the  pay  for  attending  the  popular  assembly  to  three 
oboli.  The  Spartans  now  sent  Anaxibius  to  the  Hellespont, 
where  he  was  successful,  until  the  arrival  of  Iphicrates,  by  whom 
he  was  defeated  at  Abydos  in  b.  c.  389. 

In  the  following  year  the  Spartans  succeeded  in  establishing 
themselves  in  the  island  of  Aegina,  and  attacked  the  fort  still 
occupied  by  the  Athenians  so  vigorously,  that  the  latter  withdrew 
their  garrison  from  it.    The  Spartan  commanders  harassed  the 
Attic  territory  from  Aegina  in  various  ways ;  they  were  sometimes 
beaten,  as  Gorgopas  was  by  Chabrias,  but  sometimes  they  suc- 
ceeded, as,  for  example,  when  Teleutias,  the  idol  of  the  soldiers, 
boldly   surprised  Piraeus,  and,   loaded  with  booty,  returned  to 
Aegina  before  the  very  eyes  of  the  astonished  Athenians.    While 
these  events  were  going  on,  Antalcidas  had  again  gone  to  Tiri- 
bazus,  determined  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  king,  if  the  op- 
ponents of  Sparta  would  not  consent  to  his  terms  of  peace.    At 
the  same  time  he  was  active  as  a  commander  near  Abydos,  and  by 
reinforcements  from  the  Ionian  cities  and  Syracuse,   increased 
the  Spartan  fleet  to  upwards  of  eighty  ships,  which  gave  him  so 
much  power  at  sea,  that  he  prevented  the  ships  coming  from  the 
Euxine  from  sailing  to  Athens.    The  Athenians,  seeing  that  their 
enemy  was  thus  gaining  the  ascendancy,  now  began  to  think  of 
peace.    The  other  states,  too,  the  Corinthians  as  well  as  the  Ar- 
gives,  were  tired  of  the  war,  and  all  the  belligerents  were  present 
by  their  envoys  when  Tiribazus  proclaimed  the  peace  in  terms 
dictated  by  the  king  himself.    This  peace  ran  as  follows :  —  "  King 
Artaxerxes  thinks  it  right  that  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia,  and  the 
islands  of  Clazomenae  and  Cyprus,  should  belong  to  himself;  but 
that  all  the  other  Greek  cities,  both  small  and  great,  should  be 
left  independent,  with  the  exception   of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and 
Scyros,  and  that  these  should,  as  of  old,  belong  to  the  Athenians. 
If  any  state  refuse  to  accept  this  peace,  I  will  make  war  against 
it."      The  Thebans  and  Argives  were  little  pleased  with  these 
terms,  for  the  former  were  unwilling  to  give  up  their  supremacy 
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over  the  Boeotian  towns,  and  the  Axgivee  refused  to  witMra* 
their  gairisoo  from  Corinth-  The  Thebana  wanted  to  swear  lo 
the  treaty  in  the  name  of  all  the  Boeotian  towng,  but  when  Age- 

silaua  threatened  them  with  war,  they  yielded.  In  like  manner 
the  Argives  were  compelled  to  retire  from  Corinth,  and  the  exiles 
returned. 

The  peace  of  Ant&lcidas  was  concluded  in  B.C.  387.  The 
Spartwis,  who  had  to  carry  it  into  effect,  derived  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages from  it ;  they  gained  the  CorinthianB  as  their  allies,  they 
humbled  the  Argives,  and,  what  thej  had  desired  most,  they  de- 
stroyed the  supremacy  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia.  Sparta  itself,  on  the 
other  hand,  retuncd  its  sovereignty  over  the  Laconian  towns  and 
Messenia.     This  disgraceful  peace,  the  work  of  Sparta,  completely 


Horologium 


destroyed  the  fnuts  of  the  noble  efforts  of  the  Gf«eks  during  the 
Persian  war,  and  sacrificed  the  freedom  of  the  Greek  cities  in 
Asia.  At  this  time  we  find  only  isolated  traces  of  that  great 
national  feeling  which  breathes  in  the  works  of  Herodotus  wd 
Aeacbjlua,  and  which  inspired  the  whole  nation  to  fight  fiir  iu 
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independence.  Bnt  due  too  vts  one  of  the  conaequences  of  bigh 
intellectaal  culture;  for  the  comparatively  narrow  feeling  of 
nalion&litj  becomes  weakened  as  the  mind  of  an  individual  or  of 
a  nation  rises  to  more  comprehensive  views,  and  recognises  the 
univerealitj  of  the  laws  of  human  esistence ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  martial  bravery  decreases  in  the  same  proportion. 


Female  Centaur,  playing  the  double  flute. 

(From  a  bronze  b8i8-relief  in  the  Museum  at  Naples.) 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  ANTALCIDAS  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  EPAMINONDAS. 

The  division  of  all  Greece  into  a  number  of  small  independent 
states,  which  had  been  the  object  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  was 
never  completely  realised ;  for  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves,  who 
were  appointed  to  see  the  terms  of  the  treaty  carried  into  effect,  not 
only  tacitly  retained  their  supremacy  in  Peloponnesus,  but  mani- 
fested a  desire  to  extend  their  dominion  over  the  whole  of  Greece, 
and  the  more  openly,  the  more  the  sad  condition  of  the  different 
states  favoured  the  realisation  of  such  selfish  schemes.  The  only 
pleasing  event  of  this  period  was  the  restoration  of  Plataeae  in 
B.  c.  386,  forty  years  after  its  destruction  by  the  Lacedaemonians. 
Those  states  the  capitals  of  which  had  exercised  the  right  of 
supremacy  with  any  degree  of  harshness,  such  as  Boeotia  and  Elis, 
were  now  most  divided,  in  consequence  of  the  general  desire  of 
independence  on  the  part  of  the  separate  towns.  The  notorious 
weakness  of  such  isolated  towns  naturally  led  to  their  speedy  sub- 
jugation by  their  more  powerful  neighbours. 

Sparta  herself  was  least  inclined  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
peace ;  she  fostered  disputes  within  the  smaller  towns  and  states, 
then  took  a  part  in  them,  and  having  subdued  the  weaker  states,  at 
length  attempted  to  do  the  same  with  the  more  powerful  ones.  The 
Spartans  first  commanded  the  Mantineans  to  demolish  their  walls, 
in  order  that  in  future  they  might  have  the  less  to  fear  from  them. 
They  alleged  as  a  pretext  the  understanding  which  existed  be- 
tween Mantinea  and  Argos,  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the 
Mantineans  had  discharged  their  duties  as  allies,  the  expiration  of 
the  thirty  years'  truce,  which  had  been  concluded  in  b.c.  418, 
after  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  and  lastly,  the  hostile  disposition 
manifested  by  Mantinea  towards  Sparta.  The  Mantineans  having 
refused  to  comply  with  this  demand,  Agesipolis  (for  Agesilaus 
from  a  private  feeling  declined  to  conduct  the  operations)  ad- 
vanced with  an  army,  and  at  length  compelled  the  town  to  sor- 
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render  by  diyerting  the  stream  Opbis  into  it,  and  thus  laying  it 
under  water.  Those  of  its  citizens  who  were  favourably  disposed 
towards  Argos,  as  well  as  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  ob- 
tained a  free  departure,  through  the  mediation  of  Pausanias,  who 
was  living  at  Tegea;  but  Mantinea  lost  its  political  existence; 
its  inhabitants  were  distributed  among  the  four  villages  out  of 
which  they  had  been  collected  into  the  capital ;  '^  and  in  the  course 
of  time,"  says  Xenophon,  "  the  aristocratical  Mantineans  were 
quite  satisfied  to  live  near  their  estates,  and  to  have  got  rid  of  the 
troublesome  popular  leaders,  so  that  they  cheerfully  contributed 
their  contingents  to  the  Spartan  levies."  In  b.  c.  384,  Phlius  was 
compelled  in  a  no  less  cruel  manner  to  recall  the  exiled  oligarchs, 
who  had  applied  to  Sparta  for  assistance. 

Thus  Sparta  established,  by  violent  means,  her  supremacy  in 
Peloponnesus,  of  which  Argos  alone  kept  independent.  Athens 
allowed  her  to  act  as  she  pleased,  and  did  not  even  send  succour 
to  the  Mantineans,  who  implored  it.  But  Sparta's  love  of 
dominion  soon  went  beyond  the  limits  of  Peloponnesus ;  other 
states  also  were  conunanded  to  yield  the  same  ready  obedience  as 
the  Peloponnesians.  The  Spartans,  well  known  and  dreaded  as 
arbitrators,  soon  interfered  in  disputes  in  the  most  distant  parts  of 
Greece.  Envoys  from  Acanthos  and  ApoUonia  appeared  at  Sparta 
to  solicit  aid  against  Olynthos,  which  had  become  overbearing.  It 
had  united  the  Greek  towns  of  Chalcidice  into  an  alliance  which 
was  directed  against  Amyntas  of  Macedonia,  and  was  endeavour- 
ing to  compel  the  two  above-mentioned  towns  to  take  part  in  the 
alliance  and  in  the  expedition  against  Macedonia.  A  report  that 
the  Athenians  and  Boeotians  would  likewise  join  the  confederacy, 
was  the  principal  cause  that  induced  the  Spartans  to  act  with 
quick  determination.  The  allies,  to  please  Sparta,  displayed  great 
zeal,  and  Eudamidas,  having  set  out  at  once  with  a  force  of  2000 
men,  occupied  Potidaea,  from  which  he  prepared  to  make  war  upon 
Olynthos.  This  was  the  beginning  of  what  is  called  the  Olynthian 
war,  which  lasted  about  five  years,  from  b.  c.  383  till  379.  The 
great  army  of  the  Peloponnesian  allies  having  assembled,  set  out 
under  the  command  of  Phoebidas.  On  its  march  through  Greece, 
it  arrived  at  Thebes  at  a  time  when  that  city  was  agitated  by 
factious  feuds,  in  which  the  democratic  party  under  Ismenias  had 
gained  a  victory  over  the  oligarchs,  and  had  resolved  to  take  no 
part  in  the  war  against  Olynthos.  Leontiades,  the  leader  of  the 
oligarchs,  now  proposed  to  betray  Thebes  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spartans,  and  Phoebidas  accepted  his  offers.  In  broad  daylight, 
while  the  women  were  celebrating  the  Thesmophoria  in  the  Cad- 
mea,  and  the  council  was  assembled  in  the  market-place,  Leontiades 
conducted  him  to  the  Cadmea,  and  delivered  to  \mii  \)[i<&  V&^^  ^^ 
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the  gates.  He  then  hastened  to  the  market-place,  and  having 
informed  the  council  of  what  had  happened,  ordered  his  opponent 
Ismenias  to  be  arrested.  He  afterwards  hastened  to  Sparta, 
and  excusing  Phoebidas'  violation  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  in- 
duced the  Spartans  to  sanction  the  occupation  of  the  Cadmea. 
At  the  same  time  he  caused  Ismenias  to  be  tried  and  condemned 
to  death  by  a  packed  court  of  the  allies,  as  an  old  friend  of  Persia, 
and  as  a  seditious  citizen.  Thus  fell  Ismenias,  whose  generosity 
and  great  talents  were  much  esteemed ;  but  about  three  hundred 
of  his  followers  escaped  to  Athens,  and  among  them  was  Pelopidas, 
the  future  deliverer  of  Thebes.  His  intimate  friend,  the  still  more 
celebrated  Epaminondas,  was  allowed  to  remain  at  Thebes,  as,  not 
being  possessed  of  property,  it  was  believed  that  he  would  not  be 
dangerous. 

The  Spartans  now  displayed  still  greater  zeal  in  the  Olynthian 
war.  Teleutias,  the  harmost  and  brother  of  Agesilaus,  assembled 
a  large  army  by  acting  with  the  prudence  and  humanity  of  a  Bra- 
sidas.  Derdas,  Prince  of  Elymia,  also  joined  him.  In  the  spring 
of  the  following  year,  b.  c.  382,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  not  suc- 
cessful ;  they  were  first  defeated  in  an  engagement  of  the  cavalry, 
and  soon  afterwards  the  brave  Teleutias  fell,  his  army  again  sus- 
taining a  severe  reverse.  Notwithstanding  these  misfortunes, 
however,  the  Spartans  still  maintained  their  ground.  The  year 
after,  B.C.  381,  Agesipolis,  with  a  newly-formed  army,  and  accom- 
panied by  thirty  Spartans,  marched  against  Olynthos,  and  the  old 
allies,  Amyntas,  Derdas,  and  the  Thessalian  horse,  took  part  in  the 
campaign,  so  that  the  Olynthians,  no  longer  venturing  upon  battle 
in  the  open  field,  confined  themselves  to  little  sallies  and  the  de- 
fence of  their  walls.  While  matters  were  in  this  state,  Agesipolis 
was  attacked  by  a  violent  fever,  the  consequence  of  excessive 
heat.  He  caused  himself  to  be  carried  to  the  shady  grove  of 
Dionysus  near  Aphytos  in  Pallene,  and  died  there  in  b.  c.  380. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Cleombrotus,  but  the  conduct  of  the 
war  was  entrusted  to  the  harmost  Polybiades,  who  at  length, 
when  all  provisions  in  the  town  were  consumed,  compelled  the 
Olynthians  to  sue  for  peace.  Their  envoys  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  conqueror,  and  recognised  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  in 
B.  c.  379. 

At  the  same  time  Agesilaus  had  humbled  Phlius  also.  The 
exiles  who  had  been  restored  a  few  years  before  through  the  me- 
diation of  Sparta,  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  again  solicited  her  protection.  Agesilaus,  in  spite  of 
the  disapproval  of  many,  and  especially  of  his  brother-king  Age- 
sipolis, marched  against  Phlius,  demanded  as  a  secmity  for  its 
Melity  the  surrender  of  the  citadel,  and  forthwith  began  to  by 
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siege  to  the  town.  His  anger  was  increased  by  the  fact,  that  when 
the  Phliasians  began  to  suffer  from  famine,  they  entered  into 
direct  communication  with  the  government  of  Sparta.  He  con- 
trived to  obtain  the  grant  of  unlimited  power,  and  when  at  length 
the  town  surrendered,  he  formed  a  court-martial  of  fifty  exiles 
and  fifty  citizens,  to  bring  the  guilty  individuals  to  trial.  New 
laws  were  to  be  introduced,  and  until  all  should  be  completed,  a 
garrison  remained  in  possession  of  the  citadel.  The  operations 
against  this  insignificant  town  had  lasted  one  year  and  eight 
months,  from  b.c.  381  to  380. 

After  the  termination  of  the  Olynthian  war,  the  Spartans  exer- 
cised undisputed  supremacy  in  Greece,  and  the  year  b.  c.  379 
marks  the  highest  pinnacle  of  their  power.  The  rebellious  and 
reluctant  allies  had  been  compelled  to  yield  obedience,  Thebes 
and  Boeotia  were  subject  to  their  will,  the  Athenians  remained 
quiet,  the  Corinthians  and  Argives  had  suffered  too  severely  in  the 
preceding  war  to  venture  to  oppose  her ;  in  short,  Sparta  ruled 
throughout  Greece,  and  her  power  seemed  everywhere  to  be  firmly 
established.  But  the  year  of  her  greatest  prosperity  was  at  the 
same  time  the  beginning  of  her  downfal. 

The  deliverance  of  Thebes  came  from  Athens.  Li  concert  with 
a  certain  Phyllidas,  Pelopidas  *,  Mellon,  and  some  other  Theban 
exiles,  went  ftom  Phyle  to  Thebes.  It  was  late  in  the  autumn,  and 
under  cover  of  night,  and  in  the  disguise  of  huntsmen,  the  exiles 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  house  of  Charon,  one  of  their  most  reso- 
lute partisans.  Thence  the  conspirators  proceeded  to  the  mansion 
of  Phyllidas,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  oligarchs,  and  was 
at  that  moment,  according  to  a  plan  previously  arranged  with  the 
exiles,  entertaining  Archias  and  Philippus,  two  of  the  polemarchs, 
at  a  banquet.  Phyllidas  introduced  them  in  the  disguise  of  he- 
taerae,  and  the  polemarchs  were  murdered.  Thence  the  conspira- 
tors hastened  to  the  house  of  Leontiades,  another  of  the  pole- 
marchs, who  was  likewise  put  to  death.  The  prisoners  were  set 
at  liberty,  and  the  citizens  of  Thebes  called  upon  to  assert  their 
freedom.  As  soon  as  the  day  dawned,  all  who  were  capable  of 
bearing  arms  assembled,  and  the  Athenians,  5000  foot  and  500 
horse,  who  had  been  waiting  on  the  frontier,  hurried  to  Thebes  by 
quick  marches,  to  assist  Pelopidas  and  his  party.  The  Spartan 
harmost,  who  was  in  the  acropolis,  first  sent  to  Thespiae  and  Pla- 
taeae  for  assistance ;  but  an  armed  band  of  Plataeans,  which  came 
at  his  summons,  was  defeated,  and  the  garrison  of  the  Cadmea 
was  soon  obliged  to  capitulate.    It  obtained  leave  to  depart  un- 

*  Xenoph.  (^HelleH,  v.  4.  §  2.),  in  his  partiality,  does  not  mention  Pelo- 
pidas, but  assigns  the  chief  share  in  this  transaction  to  PhyWi^tA. 
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molested,  but  those  Thebans  who  had  made  themselves  most 
odious  to  their  countrymen,  were  put  to  death,  and  even  their 
children  were  not  spared. 

When  the  news  of  these  events  reached  Sparta,  the  harmost 
was  condemned  to  death,  and  an  army  was  sent  against  Thebes. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Theban  war,  which  lasted  upwards 
of  sixteen  years,  from  b.  c.  378  to  362,  in  which  all  Greece  took 
part  more  or  less,  and  which  greatly  contributed  to  increase  its 
weakness  against  foreign  enemies.  Thebes,  in  the  first  instance, 
contended  for  the  supremacy  in  Boeotia  only;  its  attempt  to 
obtain  the  same  position  in  reference  to  all  Greece,  was  the  result 
of  subsequent  victories,  and  the  work  of  Epaminondas.  But 
Athens,  in  the  mean  time,  recovered  her  supremacy  at  sea. 

The  war  was  commenced  by  Cleombrotus  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  b.  c.  378.  Chabrias,  the  Athenian  general,  obliged  him 
to  take  the  road  into  Boeotia  by  Plataeae  and  Thespiae,  and  Cleom- 
brotus so  studiously  abstained  from  doing  any  damage  during  the 
short  time  he  remained  in  the  Theban  territory,  that  his  men 
were  at  a  loss  to  understand  whether  they  had  been  at  war  or  at 
peace  with  Thebes.  But  notwithstanding  this,  the  Athenians, 
from  fear  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  were  on  the  point  of  giving  up 
the  alliance  which  they  had  concluded  with  Thebes.  In  order  to 
prevent  this,  the  Thebans  bribed  Sphodrias,  whom  Cleombrotus 
had  appointed  harmost  of  Thespiae,  to  invade  Attica.  He  did  not 
indeed  get  beyond  the  Thriasian  plain,  and  the  Athenians  even  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  condemned  to  death  for  his  act 
of  wanton  aggression ;  but  still  this  circumstance  inclined  them 
to  remain  faithful  to  their  treaty  with  Thebes,  and  the  more  so, 
as  AgesUaus  obtained  pardon  for  Sphodrias;  accordingly,  they 
now  zealously  prepared  for  war.  They  completed  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Piraeus,  built  ships,  and  formed  a  close  alliance  with  the 
Boeotians.  They  went  still  further ;  concluded  alliances  with  the 
most  powerful  maritime  towns  against  Sparta,  and  thereby  re* 
established  their  own  supremacy  at  sea.  They  were  joined  first- 
by  Chios  and  Byzantium,  whose  example  was  followed  by  seventy 
other  towns,  among  which  were  Khodes  and  Mytilene.  Euboea, 
with  the  exception  of  the  northern  part  and  Histiaea,  likewise 
joined  them.  The  seat  of  the  council  of  this  new  confederacy  was 
at  Athens,  every  state  had  a  separate  vote,  and  Athens  had  the 
supreme  command  in  war.  The  Thebans  also  were  admitted,  but 
Aegina  remained  faithful  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  Athenians 
endeavoured  to  win  confidence  by  wise  moderation ;  two  of  their 
measures  which  had  this  object  in  view,  were  the  restoration  of 
the  cleruchiae  to  their  former  owners,  and  the  decree  that  no 
Athenian  should  acquire  landed  property  out  of  Attica.    Their 
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navy,  as  in  the  period  of  their  greatest  prosperity,  was  again  in- 
creased to  300  galleys. 

In  the  meantime  Agesilaus  made  two  predatory  expeditions 
against  Thebes ;  in  the  first  he  advanced  up  to  the  very  walls  of 
the  city ;  then,  having  appointed  Phoebidas  harmost  of  Thespiae, 
he  returned  to  Sparta.  His  second  inroad  in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  377, 
before  which  time  Phoebidas  fell  in  a  battle  against  the  Theban 
Gorgidas,  was  without  any  great  result,  the  Thebans  keeping  for 
the  most  part  behind  their  fortifications,  and  on  one  occasion,  when 
a  battle  had  been  fought,  each  party  claimed  the  victory. 

In  the  following  spring,  as  Agesilaus  was  ill,  Cleombrotus  led  an 
army  from  Peloponnesus  into  Boeotia,  but  was  unable  to  force  his 
way  through  the  passes  of  Cithaeron,  which  were  occupied  by  the 
Athenians  and  Boeotians,  and  was  obliged  to  return  without 
having  effected  anything. 

Although  these  invasions  distressed  Thebes  so  much  that  pro- 
visions began  to  be  scarce,  yet  in  other  respects,  it  was  benefited, 
and,  under  the  exemplary  management  of  Pelopidas,  an  excel- 
lently trained  army  was  raised.  The  most  illustrious  among  these 
warriors  formed  what  was  called  the  "  sacred  band  "  Qepog  \6xog), 
which  had  been  founded  by  Gorgidas,  and  consisted  of  noble- 
minded  youths,  united  by  patriotism  and  friendship.  With  this 
band  are  connected  the  greatness  and  glory  of  Thebes  down  to  the 
battle  of  Chaeronea. 

After  so  many  useless  campaigns,  the  Lacedaemonians  began  to 
feel  the  necessity  of  employing  a  fleet  against  the  maritime  power 
of  Athens,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  their  army  in 
case  of  need  to  Boeotia.  But  in  this  attempt,  too,  they  were  un- 
successful ;  their  fleet  of  sixty  sail  was  defeated  ofl*  Kaxos  by  the 
Athenians  under  Chabrias,  and  the  latter  were  again  the  undis- 
puted masters  of  the  sea,  b.  c.  376.  Soon  afterwards  the  scenes  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  were  renewed,  for  at  the  request  of  the 
Boeotians,  the  Athenians  sent  the  bold  and  fortunate  Timotheus 
with  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships  to  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus,  one  of 
their  objects  being  to  prevent  the  Spartans  from  venturing  upon 
an  expedition  against  Thebes.  Timotheus  gained  over  Corcyra, 
and  induced  Cephallenia,  Acarnania,  and  several  Epirot  tribes,  to 
join  the  Athenian  confederacy.  He  defeated  the  Spartan  fleet 
under  Nicolochus  near  Alyzia,  and  even  Xenophon  owns  that 
Timotheus  far  surpassed  his  enemies  at  sea. 

While  Athens  was  recovering  her  maritime  power,  the  Thebans 
also  gained  their  immediate  object,  and  established  their  supre- 
macy in  Boeotia.  When  no  longer  harassed  by  the  invasions  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  they  proceeded  without  hesitation  against  th^ 
neighbouring  states,  and  compelled  them  to  reco^no^  li)tissa  «kss<^* 
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reigntj.  They  bad  made  an  attack  upon  Thespiae  as  early  as 
B.  c.  378,  but  until  about  b.  c.  375,  the  Boeotian  towns  renuiined 
under  the  sway  of  Sparta ;  in  that  year,  however,  Sparta's  influence 
was  broken  by  a  battle  near  Orchomenos,  in  which  the  valour  of 
the  sacred  band  of  the  300  gained  the  victory  for  Thebes. 

But  the  growing  power  of  Thebes  alarmed  the  Athenians,  and 
made  them  inclined  to  conclude  peace.  The  Persian  king,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a  Greek  army  for  an  expedition  against  Egypt, 
advised  the  Greeks  to  renew  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  the  terms  of 
which  had  in  reality  never  been  entirely  carried  into  eflfect.  The 
Thebans  alone  refused  to  become  a  party  to  this  arrangement 
Guided  and  supported  by  their  great  generals,  Felopidas,  Epa- 
minondas,  and  Gorgidas,  they  were  irresistibly  advancing  towards 
supremacy  in  Boeotia.  Flataeae  which,  as  before,  sympathised  with 
Athens,  and  had  formed  a  new  alliance  with  her,  was  taken  by 
surprise  and  changed  into  a  heap  of  ruins,  after  having  scarcely 
been  completely  rebuilt.  Its  exiled  citizens  again  took  refuge  at 
Athens,  and  there  obtained  the  franchise.  Thespiae,  which  until 
then  had  sided  with  Sparta,  had  to  suffer  the  same  fate;  and 
Orchomenos,  the  last  refuge  of  the  oligarchs,  was  given  up  as  a 
prey  to  the  flames,  the  men  being  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  women 
and  children  sold  as  slaves. 

The  peace  between  Sparta  and  Athens  was  not  of  long  duration ; 
but  in  the  war  which  ensued,  Athens  acted  independently,  and 
thus  Sparta,  which  would  not  have  been  able  to  resist  the  com- 
bined eflbrts  of  Thebes  and  Athens,  succeeded  in  maintaining  the 
contest  on  something  like  equal  terms.  The  rest  of  Greece,  how- 
ever, did  not  by  any  means  act  the  part  of  a  mere  spectator  in  the 
war  between  the  three  most  powerful  states.  The  ever-renewed 
contests  between  oligarchy  and  democracy  had  only  received  fresh 
fuel  from  the  recent  peace.  It  was  especially  in  Peloponnesus  and 
in  the  islands  that  the  intestine  struggles  immediately  recom- 
menced. In  most  instances,  the  oligarchical  party,  being  no 
longer  supported  by  Sparta,  had  to  submit,  and  the  people,  on 
recovering  their  ascendancy,  exercised  their  power  widi  idl  pos- 
sible harshness  and  cruelty.  But  the  renewal  of  the  war  between 
Athens  and  Sparta  was  occasioned  by  the  former.  Timotheus,  on 
returning  from  his  victorious  expedition,  restored  the  exiles  of 
the  popular  party  at  Zacynthos.  The  favourers  of  oligarchy  im- 
mediately solicited  and  obtained  succours  from  Sparta,  which  at 
the  same  time  supported  its  partisans  in  Corcyra.  This  war, 
called  by  Demosthenes  6  vanpoQ  TroXifioc,  ended  unfortunately  for 
the  Spartans.  While  their  general  Mnasippus  was  closely  be- 
sieging Corcyra,  and  levying  contributions  in  the  island,  the 
Athenians  sent  against  bixn  Stesicles^  who  with  his  peltasts  sue- 
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ceeded  in  getting  into  the  town.  Timotheus  was  also  ordered  to 
equip  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships ;  but  as  he  seemed  to  be  rather  slow  in 
carrying  this  command  into  effect,  he  was  deposed,  and  Iphi- 
crates  received  the  commission.  The  latter  had,  in  the  meantime, 
B.  c.  374,  made  an  expedition  with  the  satrap  Fhamabazus  against 
the  rebellious  Kectanebus  in  Egypt,  and  had  commanded  a  force 
of  20,000  Greek  mercenaries ;  but  as  the  army  of  the  satrap, 
amounting  to  200,000  men,  was  very  inefficient,  and  he  himself 
was  thwarted  in  his  undertakings  by  the  satrap's  jealousy,  he  had 
secretly  disbanded  his  army  and  returned  to  Athens.  He  now 
quickly  assembled  the  fleet,  and  with  Callistratus  and  Chabrias 
sailed  to  Corcyra.  Meanwhile  Mnasippus  had  been  defeated  and 
killed  in  a  desperate  sally  of  the  Corcyraeans,  and  the  Spartan 
fleet,  from  fear  of  that  of  the  Athenians,  had  retreated  to  Leucas, 
B.  c.  373.  On  his  voyage  to  Corcyra  Iphicrates,  whose  great 
talents  as  a  general  are  acknowledged  by  Xenophon,  subdued  the 
island  of  Gephallenia,  captured  a  fleet  of  ten  ships,  which  had 
been  sent  by  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  to  assist  the 
Spartans,  and  reinforced  his  own  fleet  with  ninety  Corcyraean 
galleys. 

But  before  Iphicrates  could  continue  this  glorious  campaign, 
and  begin  his  operations  against  Peloponnesus  itself,  negotiations 
for  peace  were  again  commenced.  On  this  occasion,  too,  the  king 
of  Persia  proposed  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  and  they 
were  accepted  by  both  Sparta  and  Athens ;  whereas  Thebes  was  ex- 
cluded, because  it  would  not  give  up  its  claims  to  supremacy  over 
Boeotia.  Thus  ended  another  act  of  this  long  war,  which  was 
accompanied,  to  the  horror  of  the  superstitious,  by  extraordinary 
phenomena  in  the  heavens  as  well  as  on  the  earth.  An  earthquake 
and  an  inundation  of  the  sea  swallowed  up  two  towns  on  the  coast 
of  Achaia,  and  in  the  following  year  a  great  comet  made  its 
appearance.  But  the  widely-spreading  custom  of  employing  mer- 
cenaries, which  began  to  supply  even  the  place  of  the  Spartan 
symmachy,  was  a  still  more  extraordinary  phenomenon.  The 
allies  now  paid  money  in  order  to  be  exempt  from  serving  in  cam- 
paigns beyond  the  sea. 

Thebes  was  to  be  punished  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace,  and  accordingly  king  Cleombrotus  received  orders 
from  the  ephors  to  leave  his  position  in  Phocis,  and  march  into 
Boeotia.  On  the  15th  of  Hecatombaeon  (the  8th  of  July),  b.  c. 
371,  the  Thebans,  who  were  now  entirely  without  allies,  accepted 
a  battle  against  far  more  numerous  forces,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leuctra.  They  formed  an  army  of  6000  men,  commanded  by  the 
Boeotarch  Epaminondas,  the  sacred  band  being  headed  by  Pelo- 
pidas.    Epaminondas  endeavoured  to  bring  hismsA^  oi  YEiias^T^  ^ 
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bear  upon  the  enemy's  right  wing,  where  Cleombrotus  with  the 
Spartans  was  posted.  But  when  Cleombrotus  also  b^an  to 
change  his  position,  Felopidas  with  his  band  broke  into  his  lines, 
which  were  already  thrown  into  disorder  by  the  defeated  cavalry, 
and  amid  a  fearful  carnage  put  them  to  flight.  Cleombrotus  fell 
in  the  battle,  and  with  him  400  out  of  the  700  Spartans.  The 
Lacedaemonians  lost  4000  men  altogether ;  the  Thebans  only  300. 
When  this  fearful  catastrophe  was  announced  at  Sparta,  the  people 
happened  to  be  celebrating  the  last  day  of  the  festival  of  the  Gym- 
nopaedia.  The  ephors  did  not  allow  the  solemnity  to  be  inter- 
rupted, and  the  news  of  the  irreparable  loss  was  received,  as 
Xenophon  says,  with  great  composure. 

This  battle,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  important  in  the 
history  of  Greek  warfare,  was  the  first  great  exploit  of  Epami- 
nondas,  whose  merits  are  concealed  by  Xenophon,  who  does  not 
mention  even  his  name.  But  other  authorities  place  his  prudence 
and  personal  courage  beyond  all  doubt.  When  the  fight  had  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time  without  any  decisive  result,  his  encouraging 
word,  "  Only  one  step  forward  I "  led  his  men  on  to  victory.  How 
vehement  and  hot  the  contest  was,  is  clear  from  the  statement  that 
the  Spartans,  contrary  to  their  ancient  custom,  ordered  their  flute- 
players  to  be  silent  during  the  fight.  The  Thebans  were  so  proud 
of  this  victory,  that  they  commemorated  it  by  an  annual  festival 
at  Lebadeia ;  and  as  Epaminondas  had  decided  the  issue  of  the 
battle  with  the  left  wing,  the  commander-in-chief  henceforth 
always  conducted  that  wing.  Whether  Archidamus,  the  son  of  the 
second  Spartan  king,  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Leuctra  is  uncer- 
tain. Diodorus  speaks  of  a  meeting  of  the  two  kings  before  the 
battle ;  while  Xenophon  is  silent  on  this  point.  At  any  rate,  it 
would  have  been  an  irregularity  to  send  both  kings  into  the  field. 
The  question  whether  Jason,  the  tyrant  of  Fherae  in  Thessaly, 
was  present,  is  likewise  somewhat  doubtful.  According  to  Dio- 
dorus, he  joined  the  Thebans  before  the  battle ;  but  Xenophon 
states,  that  he  came  immediately  after  it,  at  the  request  of  the 
Thebans,  and  that  through  his  interference  the  fresh  army  of 
Archidamus,  which  was  approaching,  returned,  and  a  treaty  was 
concluded. 

At  Athens,  the  intelligence  of  this  victory  was  received  very 
coldly.  Xenophon  says  that  the  Athenians  were  greatly  vexed 
at  it,  and  would  not  listen  to  any  proposal  to  lend  their  assist- 
ance against  Sparta.  But  neither  did  they  feel  any  sympathy 
with  Sparta ;  and  in  order  to  show  to  the  belligerents  their  inde- 
pendence, they  thought  it  best  to  call  upon  the  other  states  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas.  Hiis  summons 
was  obeyed,  and  the  peace  was  again,  sworn  to.    The  Eleans  alone 
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refused  to  give  up  their  supremacy  over  the  small  towns  in  their 
neighbourhood. 

Li  the  battle  of  Leuctra  Sparta  had  lost  her  military  glory  and 
her  power.  The  supremacy  in  Peloponnesus  which  Sparta  had 
possessed  for  500  years,  and  which,  in  spite  of  the  peace  of  Antal- 
cidas,  she  had  claimed  and  retained,  was  now  gone.  The  Arcadians 
were  the  first  people  of  Peloponnesus  that  began  to  stir.  The 
Mantineans  again  united  in  one  city ;  the  Arcadians  assisted  them 
in  building  their  walls,  and  even  the  Eleans  aided  them  with  a 
present  of  three  talents.  Li  b.  c.  371  all  the  Arcadian  districts 
united  into  one  state,  though  this  was  not  effected  without  violent 
party  struggles,  which  were  particularly  bloody  at  Tegea.  The 
building  of  a  capital  of  the  Arcadian  union  was  resolved  upon, 
and  forthwith  commenced.  Ten  thousand  representatives  of  the 
members  of  the  confederacy  were  to  reside  in  the  new  city,  which 
was  called  Megalopolis.  Lycomedes,  of  Man  tinea,  was  particularly 
active  in  calling  this  confederation  into  existence.  The  Spartans 
endeavoured  to  prevent  its  growth,  and  check  its  proceedings ; 
but  the  expedition  of  king  Agesilaus,  in  b.  c.  370,  produced  no 
effect ;  the  Arcadians  remained  quiet,  looking  forward  to  the 
powerful  assistance  of  the  Thebans. 

Thebes  had  in  the  meantime  strengthened  herself  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  new  allies ;  she  had  become  mistress  of  Orchomenos, 
and  been  joined  by  Phocis,  Aetolia,  and  Locris  ;  and  in  b.  c.  369 
the  Thebans,  being  now  at  the  head  of  a  confederacy  embrac- 
ing the  Boeotians,  Phocians,  Euboeans,  Locrians,  Acamanians, 
Heracleans,  and  Malians,  invaded  Peloponnesus  under  the  com- 
mand of  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas.  Here  they  were  joined  by 
Arcadians,  Argives,  and  Eleans.  An  army  of  7000  men  advanced 
against  Sparta ;  which  was  allied  only  with  the  remaining  cities  of 
Peloponnesus,  Corinth,^  Epidauros,  Troezen,  Hermione,  Haliae, 
Sicyon,  and  Pellene.  The  magnitude  and  urgency  of  the  danger 
induced  the  Spartans  to  enlist  the  Helots  in  their  army,  under  the 
promise  that  they  should  be  freed  if  they  deserved  well  of  their 
country.  But  as  this  prospect  induced  more  than  6000  to  come 
forward,  the  Spartans  themselves  began  to  be  afraid  of  them. 
From  Sellasia,  in  Arcadia,  where  the  armies  had  assembled,  the 
Thebans  penetrated  into  Laconia,  and  advanced  to  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Sparta,  which  had  never  seen  an  enemy  so  near.  The 
attack  upon  the  city,  which  was  preceded  by  a  very  difficult  pas- 
sage of  the  rapid  river  Eurotas,  made  no  impression.  Epaminon- 
das accordingly  proceeded  southward  as  far  as  the  coast-towns 
Helos  and  Gythion,  which  he  set  on  fire.  Great  numbers  of 
perioeci  and  Helots  deserted  to  him,  and  this  circumstance  was 
felt  most  painfully  by  Sparta.    But  the  restoration  o£  ^<&'&^^m'a^ 
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was  the  main  blow  aimed  at  the  enemy.  Epaminondas  invited  the 
Messenians  scattered  over  all  parts  of  Greece  to  return  to  their 
country,  and  the  new  capital  Messene,  of  which  the  ruins  stiU 
exist,  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ithome,  which  had  so 
bravely  stood  out  in  the  second  and  third  Messenian  wars. 
Epaminondas  accomplished  all  this  within  the  space  of  eighty 
days,  and  having  left  a  garrison  in  Messenia,  and  arranged  the 
affairs  of  Arcadia,  he  returned  with  the  allied  army  to  Boeotia, 
B.  c.  369. 

Sparta  being  cast  down,  especially  by  the  revolt  of  her  subjects, 
now  applied  to  Athens  for  assistance.  The  Athenians,  forgetting 
their  eternal  enmity  against  Sparta,  their  national  antipathy,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  treated  at  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  generously  sent  Iphicrates  into  Peloponnesus.  But 
before  he  went,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Athens  and 
Sparta,  which  provided  that  the  supreme  command  should  belong 
to  them  alternately.  In  the  following  year,  the  almost  imprac- 
ticable clause  was  added  that  the  command  should  alternate  every 
five  days.  Iphicrates,  however,  was  unable  to  cut  off  the  return 
of  Epaminondas^  army  from  Peloponnesus.  For  this  he  is  severely 
censured  by  Xenophon,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  stop  the  passage  by  the  Isthmus. 

In  the  following  year,  b.  c.  368,  Epaminondas  undertook  a 
second  expedition  against  Sparta.  The  Arcadian  union  had 
already  had  opportunities  of  trying  its  strength.  Lycomedes,  the 
commander  of  the  confederates,  with  5000  chosen  men,  had  laid 
waste  the  Laconian  town  of  Pallene,  before  the  Spartans  could 
come  to  its  assistance.  In  accordance  with  the  treaty  between 
Athens  and  Sparta,  Athenians  imder  Chabrias  occupied  the  Isth- 
mus conjointly  with  Peloponnesians.  Epaminondas  forced  his 
way  into  the  peninsula  by  a  victory  over  the  Athenians  and  Spar- 
tans, and  then,  being  joined  by  the  Arcadians,  Argives,  and  Eleans, 
attacked  Sicyon,  Pellene,  Epidauros,  and  Troezen,  ravaging  their 
territories.  Sicyon,  Phlius,  and  other  towns,  overpowered  by  the 
sudden  attack,  were  forced  to  surrender.  An  attempt  upon 
Corinth  failed ;  the  Corinthians  gained  a  victory,  and  the  allies  of 
Sparta  took  fresh  courage.  About  the  same  time  there  arrived  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Spartans,  from  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  up- 
wards of  twenty  triremes,  and  the  fifty  horsemen,  who  had  come 
with  them,  greatly  harassed  the  Thebans.  Soon  after  this  the 
belligerents  withdrew  from  the  Isthmus.  Another  circumstance 
improved  the  position  of  Sparta.  The  successful  efforts  of  the 
Arcadians  under  the  command  of  the  bold  Lycomedes,  and  their 
aiming  at  an  independent  position,  or  rather  at  the  supremacy 

r  jPeioponnesus,  sdienated  from  them  the  Thebans  as  well  as 
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their  Pelopomiesian  allies.  Eveiy  one  now  desired  to  be  inde- 
pendent. At  Sicjon,  Euphron  established  even  a  tyrannis.  But 
notwithstanding  all  this,  the  proposals  of  peace  which  just  then 
arrived  from  the  court  of  Persia  were  not  listened  to,  and  the 
Thebans  insisted  upon  maintaining  their  supremacy  in  Boeotia. 
The  war  continued,  and  the  Thebans  had  now  to  combat  a 
second  enemy  in  the  north,  who  was  not  less  powerful  than  their 
southern  foe. 

A  movement  had  commenced  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Thessaly, 
similar  to  that  in  the  heart  of  Peloponnesus,  cfason  the  tyrant  of 
Pherae,  powerful  and  experienced  in  war,  had  already  subdued 
many  Thessalian  towns,  and  being  Tagus  (commander-in-chief  of 
the  Thessalian  towns),  he  even  aimed  at  the  supremacy  over  the 
rest  of  Greece.  In  b.  c.  374,  he  thought  the  time  had  come  for 
carrying  his  ambitious  schemes  into  effect,  for  Sparta  was  weak- 
ened, Athens  desired  only  maritime  supremacy,  Thebes  seemed 
to  be  unworthy  of  being  at  the  head  of  Greece,  and  Argos  was 
distracted  by  internal  disputes.  With  these  views  he  interfered 
in  the  contest  between  Thebes  and  Sparta,  and  seems  to  have 
taken  part  in  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  But  just  after  that  battle, 
when  the  most  favourable  moment  for  the  realisation  of  his  plans 
seemed  to  have  arrived,  he  was  assassinated  while  reviewing  his 
cavalry,  b.  c.  370,  and  his  murderers  were  honoured  as  the  de- 
liverers of  the  Greeks.  He  was  succeeded  by  Polydorus  and 
Polyphron,  both  of  whom  were  murdered  in  rapid  succession. 
They  were  succeeded  by  the  fratricide  Alexander,  who  thus  be- 
came both  Tagus  of  Thessaly,  and  tyrant  of  Pherae,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  cruelty  and  love  of  dominion.  He,  too, 
after  ruling  eleven  years,  was  assassinated  by  his  brother-in-law, 
at  the  instigation  of  his  own  wife.  Alexander's  undertakings  were 
successful ;  he  took  the  town  of  Larissa,  and  marching  into  Ma- 
cedonia, concluded  an  alliance  with  king  Alexander,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Amyntas  in  b.  c.  370,  and  whose  brother  Philip  he  received 
as  a  hostage.  In  the  year  b.  c.  368,  Pelopidas  entered  Thessaly  a 
second  time,  but  both  he  and  his  brave  friend  Ismenias  were  made 
prisoners  by  the  tyrant  of  Pherae.  In  order  to  obtain  his  libera- 
tion, a  powerful  army  was  sent  into  Thessaly,  which  compelled 
Alexander  to  solicit  the  speedy  assistance  of  Athens.  Thirty 
ships  were  sent  to  his  aid,  and  this  time  the  Thebans  effected  no- 
thing. But  in  a  second  campaign,  conducted  by  Epaminondas, 
the  Thebans  succeeded  in  liberating  Pelopidas.  The  design  of 
overthrowing  the  tyrannis  of  Alexander  was  not,  however,  given 
1^.  Some  years  later,  Pelopidas,  being  again  implored  by  the 
towns  struggling  for  their  liberty,  made  his  last  expedition.  He 
ended  his  heroic  career  in  the  bloody  battle  of  CycLO^e^^^^^N 
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but  the  Thebans  gained  the  victory,  and  its  fruits  were  not  lost, 
for  Alexander,  after  being  defeated  a  second  time,  was  obliged  to 
recognise  the  independence  of  the  Thessalian  towns.  Phthiotis 
and  Magnesia  allied  themselves  with  the  Boeotians,  and  the  tyrant 
himself,  being  confined  to  Fherae,  was  compelled  to  enter  into  an 
alliance  with  Thebes,  in  b.c.  364.  How  much  the  Thebans  ap- 
preciated Pelopidas,  the  worthy  friend  of  Epaminondas,  is  clear 
from  the  fact,  that  they  elected  him  every  year  for  their  com- 
mander, and  that  they  regarded  the  victory  of  Cynoscephalae 
as  a  defeat,  because  it  had  been  purchased  by  the  death  of  their 
hero. 

Meanwhile,  the  brilliant  period  of  the  Arcadian  union  had  come 
to  an  untimely  end.  The  Arcadians  already  felt  strong  enough  to 
carry  on  the  war  without  the  aid  of  the  Thebans.  But  Archi- 
damus,  supported  by  the  troops  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  de- 
feated them,  B.C.  367,  near  Midea,  in  what  is  called  "The Tearless 
Battle,"  because  upwards  of  10,000  Arcadians  and  Argives  fell  in 
it,  while  not  a  single  Lacedaemonian  is  said  to  have  been  killed. 
This  was  the  first  successful  event  for  Sparta  since  the  battle  of 
Leuctra,  and  Xenophon  thinks  that  the  allies  of  the  Arcadians, 
the  Thebans  and  Eleans,  who  had  long  looked  with  envy  upon  their 
growing  power,  rejoiced  at  th(^ir  defeat.  So  completely  was  Greece 
distracted  by  party-spirit  and  selfishness  !  The  same  party-spirit 
also  led  the  Greeks  again  to  the  throne  of  the  Persian  king,  who 
was  to  act  as  mediator  in  bringing  about  a  peace.  Pelopidas  con- 
trived to  win  the  king's  favour  for  Thebes,  and  the  clauses  of  the 
peace  ratified  by  Pelopidas,  the  object  of  which  was  the  inde- 
pendence of  Messenia,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  navy, 
or  in  other  words,  the  establishment  of  the  supremacy  of  Thebes, 
were  laid  before  the  other  envoys  to  be  accepted  and  sworn  to. 
All  of  course  refused,  and  the  war  was  continued. 

In  the  following  year,  b.  c.  366,  Epaminondas  made  his  third 
expedition  into  Peloponnesus,  where  he  gained  over  Achaia,  and 
restored  some  towns  to  independence.  But  this  new  acquisition 
was  soon  lost,  because  the  Thebans,  without  the  knowledge  of 
Epaminondas,  sent  harmosts  into  the  Achaean  towns.  The 
Achaeans  now  allied  themselves  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
pressed  upon  Arcadia  from  the  north. 

Next  year  the  Arcadians  formed  a  new  alliance  with  Athens, 
which  had  become  estranged  more  and  more  from  Thebes,  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  ofience  being  that  the  Thebans  had  refused 
to  restore  to  the  Athenians  the  town  of  Oropos,  which  had  been 
committed  to  their  keeping  by  the  usurper  Themison,  the  tyrant 
of  Eretria  in  Euboea.  At  the  suggestion  of  Lycomedes,  the  At* 
cadiana  now  concluded  an  alUonce  against  Thebes  with  tlie  Athe- 
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nians,  who  otherwise  stood  isolated.  This  changed  the  position  of 
the  minor  states  ;  Fhlius,  which  had  hitherto  remained  faithful  to 
its  alliance  with  Sparta,  and  had  also  received  active  assistance 
from  the  Athenians  under  Chares,  now  felt  itself  constrained  to 
conclude  peace  with  Thebes.  The  Corinthians  did  the  same,  and 
Sparta  herself  advised  them  to  keep  aloof  from  the  war,  which  she 
had  still  to  carry  on.  The  Argives  also  felt  inclined  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war. 

These  peaceful  prospects,  however,  were  soon  overcast  by  a 
war  which  broke  out  between  Arcadia  and  Elis.  The  quarrel 
began  in  b.  c.  365  about  Lasion,  a  strong  town  of  Triphylia,  which 
had  originally  belonged  to  Elis,  but  was  now  tributary  to  Arcadia. 
The  Arcadians  victoriously  penetrated  into  Elis,  which  they 
traversed  and  plundered,  leaving  garrisons  in  all  places,  except 
the  capital,  which  was  protected  by  the  Achaeans.  The  Lacedae- 
monians immediately  allied  themselves  with  the  Eleans,  and  in 
the  following  year,  when  the  Arcadians  renewed  their  predatory 
incursions,  and  had  already  defeated  their  weak  opponents  between 
Elis  and  Cyllene,  Archidamus  appeared  with  an  auxiliary  force. 
But  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cronmos  he  was  defeated  by  the 
superior  numbers  of  the  Arcadians,  and  he  himself  was  wounded. 
The  inhabitants  of  Pisatis  availed  themselves  of  the  presence  of 
the  victorious  Arcadians  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Olympian  games  which  had  lawfully  belonged 
to  them  from  early  times. 

In  B.  c.  364,  the  Arcadians  occupied  Olympia  and  allowed  the 
games  to  conmience.  The  Eleans,  disregarding  the  religious  peace 
which  was  always  observed  during  the  festival,  made  a  vigorous 
attack  and  put  the  Arcadians  and  Argives  to  flight,  but  stiU  were 
in  the  end  obliged  to  succumb.  In  consequence  of  this,  they 
efiaced  the  festival  of  that  year  from  the  list  of  the  Olympiads. 

Soon  afterwards,  Olympia  and  the  treasures  of  its  temple  be- 
came the  cause  of  dispute  and  hostility  among  the  Arcadian 
towns.  The  party  favourable  to  Sparta,  with  Mantinea  at  its 
bead,  opposed  the  employment  of  the  treasures  taken  from  the 
temple  in  paying  the  army  of  the  allies ;  and  in  the  end,  all  who 
were  interested  in  the  future  prosperity  of  Peloponnesus,  saw  that 
it  was  the  evident  desire  of  the  Thebans  to  make  the  peninsula 
as  weak  as  possible  in  order  to  gain  the  mastery  over  it  the 
more  easily.  The  partisans  of  Thebes,  on  the  other  hand,  headed 
by  Tegea,  were  unwilling,  like  the  Mantineans,  to  give  up  the 
treasures,  and  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Thebans.  Still  the  parties 
apparently  came  to  an  understanding,  and  most  of  the  Arcadians 
made  a  peace,  which  was  sworn  to  by  those  Thebans  «]1&q  'v^Vq 
were  present.    But  during  the  celebration  at  Tegea  o?  ^"fe  ^Q' 
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lemnities  attending  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  the  Theban  har- 
most  suddenly  ordered  the  envoys  and  the  most  distinguished 
persons  to  be  arrested.  Most  of  the  Mantineans,  at  whom  this 
blow  was  principally  aimed,  made  their  escape.  The  Mantineans 
now  called  all  their  countrymen  to  arms,  demanding  reparation 
and  the  liberation  of  the  prisoners.  But  Epaminondas,  who  ap- 
proved of  the  harmost's  conduct,  was  already  approaching. 

Epaminondas,  steadily  pursuing  the  object  of  his  life,  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  supremacy  of  Thebes,  had,  throughout  these 
struggles  in  Peloponnesus,  endeavoured  to  make  Thebes  a  mari- 
time power.  By  his  advice  the  Thebans  resolved  to  build  100 
galleys,  and  he  himself  took  the  maritime  towns  and  the  islands  of 
Rhodes,  Chios,  and  Byzantium  from  the  Athenian  conunander 
Caches.  His  premature  death,  however,  prevented  the  further 
development  of  the  naval  power  of  Thebes. 

When  fully  prepared  for  war,  he  entered  Pelc^cmnesus  for  the 
fourth  and  last  time  ;  but  fear  had  induced  many  to  abandon  the 
cause  of  Thebes.  The  only  Greeks  that  accompanied  him  were 
the  Euboeans  and  Thessalians ;  the  Phocians  refused  to  do  so. 
In  Peloponnesus  he  was  joined  by  the  Argives  and  Messenians, 
as  well  as  by  the  Tegeatans,  Megalopolitans,  Pallantians,  aiM  the 
inhabitants  of  a  few  other  less  important  Arcadian  towns.  The 
Lacedaemonians  were  supported  by  the  other  Arcadians,  the  Athe- 
nians, Achaeans,  and  Eleans.  Epaminondas  chose  Tegea  as  the 
head- quarters  of  his  operations ;  the  army  of  his  allied  enemies 
being  encamped  at  Mantinea.  An  attempt  to  take  Sparta  by  sur- 
prise failed  by  a  mere  accident.  For  king  Agesilaus  had  already 
reached  Pellen,  on  his  march  to  Mantinea  with  his  whole  anny, 
when  he  was  informed  by  a  Cretan  that  Epaminondas  was  approach- 
ing Sparta.  He  immediately  returned,  and  repelled  the  attack  of 
the  Thebans. 

After  this,  Epaminondas  sent  his  cavalry  on  a  predatory  excur- 
sion to  Mantinea,  but  it  was  put  to  flight  by  the  cavalry  <^  the 
Athenians,  which  had  just  arrived.  After  these  failures^  he  re- 
solved to  venture  upon  a  decisive  battle,  for  the  time  of  his  com- 
mand had  nearly  expired,  and  he  could  not  quit  Peloponnesus 
without  a  victory.  The  men  learned  his  determination  with  joy ; 
all  prepared  and  adorned  themselves,  burnishing  their  armour  as 
for  a  festival.  The  army  halted  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  near  Man- 
tinea. It  was  just  about  harvest  time  (the  8th  of  July,  b.  c.  362)* 
The  enemy  was  not  prepared  to  meet  him,  for  they  imagined  that 
he  intended  merely  to  encamp  there.  On  being  suddenly  attacked, 
they  hurried  to  their  arms  and  horses,  while  Epaminondas,  at  the 
head  of  his  best  troops,  made  so  vehement  an  onset,  that  all  re- 
vstance  was  overpowered,  and  a  ^<eneral  flight  ensued.    Bat  the 
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hero  of  fhe  day  fell,  and  the  conquerors  were  so  terrified  by  this 
disaster  as  to  be  unable  to  follow  up  theii'  victory;  some  troops 
were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Athenian  cavalry.  A  spear  had 
pierced  the  breast  of  Epaminondas,  and  the  shaft  was  broken  off. 
It  is  said  that  he  would  not  allow  the  fragment  of  the  weapon  to 
be  extracted  from  the  wound  until  he  was  assured  that  the  The- 
bans  had  gained  the  victory;  on  being  informed  of  which,  he 
almost  immediately  expired.  After  the  battle  each  party  claimed 
the  victory.  Fifty  thousand  Greeks  had  fought  against  one* 
another  I  So  great  a  battle  had  never  before  been  fought,  nor 
had  so  many  renowned  generals  ever  met  on  the  same  field  of 
battle.  And  what  was  the  result  ?  Xenophon  says,  that  every- 
thing remained  as  it  had  been  before;  while  Diodorus  asserts, 
that  through  this  battle  the  Spartans  lost  their  supremacy.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  death  of  her  great  general  caused  Thebes  to  sink 
from  the  height  on  which  she  had  stood ;  but  at  the  same  time 
Sparta*s  power  was  broken.  Both  parties,  weakened  by  their 
mutual  efforts,  remained  inactive  for  a  short  while ;  but  this  did 
not  pave  the  way  for  peace  and  tranquillity,  but  rather  led  to 
confusion  and  fresh  struggles,  which,  in  fact,  became  more  alarm- 
ing afler  the  battle  than  they  had  been  before. 

This  is  the  last  event  related  by  Xenophon  in  his  Greek  History, 
the  only  contemporary  authority  that  has  come  down  to  us.  His 
undisguised  partiality  for  Sparta  and  Agesilaus,  and  his  equally 
open  aversion  to  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas,  cannot  but  make 
his  readers  mistrustful,  especially  as  Diodorus,  who  followed  other 
authorities,  and  Plutarch,  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  the  Theban 
heroes.  Nay,  the  ancients  believed  that  Epaminondas  fell  by  the 
hand  of  Gryllus,  the  son  of  Xenophon,  who  fought  among  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  Mantinea.  The  orator  Aeschines  also  fought 
on  that  day  in  the  Athenian  cavalry. 

In  the  following  year,  b.c.  361,  a  general  peace  was  concluded, 
by  which  independence  was  secured  to  the  Messenians.  Sparta 
alone  refused  to  join  in  it,  that  she  might  not  be  obliged  to  recog- 
nise the  independence  of  a  state  over  which  she  had  for  centuries 
exercised  absolute  power.  Thus  Sparta  alone,  of  all  the  Greek 
states,  cherished  her  implacable  hatred,  and  remained  in  the  atti- 
tude of  war. 

This  year  also  was  the  last  of  the  great  Spartan  hero,  Agesi- 
laus, the  worthy  opponent  of  Epaminondas.  At  the  age  of  eighty 
he  went  out  with  an  army  of  10,000  mercenaries,  to  support 
the  rebels  Tachus  and  Nectanebus  in  Egypt,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  weaken  Persia.  Chabrias,  the  Athenian  admiral,  com- 
manded the  fleet  of  Tachus.    On  his  return  home  in  the  wm^T> 
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nith  a  tresjore  of  230  talents,  Ageailaus  landed  bt  a  port  on  die 
LibjBD  coast,  Bad  there  died,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-^ht  jeut. 
He  had  raised  the  power  of  his  country  to.  the  highest  point,  and 
had  at  the  uuue  dme  Been  its  deepest  humiliation.  He  waa  hdc- 
ce^ed  by  bi«  Tolisnt  son,  Ardudamus  III. 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 


JD8TIH  appears  to  express  a  well-founded  opinion,  when  he  Buys 
thftt  "  with  the  death  of  Epaminondas  the  virtue  of  the  Athenians 
also  perished.  For  after  the  loss  of  him  in  whom  for  a  time  thej 
bad  had  a  riral,  the  Atheoiana  sank  into  idleness  and  a  state  of 
inaensibilitj ;  and  began  to  spend  their  revenue,  not  as  formerly, 
upon  their  fleets  and  armies,  but  upon  the  celebration  of  festiv  js 
and  public  games.  Having  the  most  distinguished  actors  and 
poetB,  thej  visited  the  theatre  more  frequently  than  the  camp, 
and  prized  verse  makers  higher  than  generals.  The  public  re- 
venues with  which  formerly  soldiers  and  rowers  bad  been  paid, 
now  began  to  be  distributed  among  the  population  of  the  citj."  * 
What  is  here  add  of  Athens  is  more  or  less  applicable  to  the 
minor  states  also,  naj  to  the  whole  of  Greece.  It  cannot  be  as- 
serted that  the  valour  of  the  Greeks  was  lost,  or  that  their  love  of 
war  had  decreased ;  it  was  only  the  mode  of  warfare  that  had 
ondergone  a  change.  While  the  Athenians  at  home  led  a  luxu- 
rious life,  and  frequented  the  theatres  and  law-courts,  bonds  of 
mercenaries  were  eagaged  io  fightinj;  for  the  honour  of  Athens, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  its  power.  Mercenaries,  it  is  true,  had 
been  employed  even  in  the  Feloponnesian  war,  parti;  as  rowers  in 
the  gallejs,  partly  both  as  hoplitea  and  as  light-armed  men,  in  the 
land  anniea ;  but  it  was  not  till  about  the  tjme  of  the  death  of 
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Epaminondas,  that  it  became  a  regular  custom  to  liire  men,  who, 
as  Isocrates  observes,  would  readily  have  marched  against  Athens, 
if  any  one  had  offered  them  higher  pay.  And  this  custom  became 
prevalent  at  a  period  when  the  revenue  of  the  republic  was  re- 
duced, and  the  treasury  exhausted  by  a  variety  of  other  circum- 
stances. It  moreover  often  happened,  that  when  the  people  had 
voted  money  for  fresh  troops,  the  commanders  cheated  either  the 
soldiers  or  the  state,  by  receiving  payment  for  forces  which  were 
not  raised,  and  afterwards  bribing  the  public  examiners  of  their 
accounts  and  reports.  Ten  or  twenty  thousand  mercenaries  were 
often  believed  to  have  been  enlisted,  while  they  existed  only  on 
paper,  though  the  people  had  to  pay  for  them.  Of  all  the  h^her 
officers  appointed  to  command  the  armies,  one  only  used  to  set 
out ;  the  others  remaining  at  home,  and  amusing  themsdyes  with 
sacrifices  and  games.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  that  capital  charges  of  embezzlement,  treachery, 
and  bribery,  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
the  old  custom  of  engaging  an  army  for  only  one  campaign,  then 
disbanding  it,  was  still  observed.  Even  Demosthenes  proposed  to 
his  countrymen  to  keep  a  standing  army,  the  fourth  part  of  which 
should  consist  of  Athenian  citizens,  in  order  that  greater  reliance 
might  be  placed  in  it. 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  symptoms  of  internal  decay,  our 
authorities  mention  efforts  and  displays  of  power,  such  as  occur 
only  during  the  most  flourishing  period  of  Athenian  history.  De- 
mosthenes calculates,  that  as  late  as  b.  c.  355,  Athens  had  at  her 
disposal  300  triremes,  1000  horsemen,  and  hoplites  to  any  amount 
The  orator  Lycurgus  induced  his  countrymen  even  to  equip  400 
galleys,  and  that  at  a  time  when  Athe'ns  was  assisting  Byzantium 
with  a  fleet  of  120  sail ;  and  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia, 
200  galleys  were  ordered  to  be  fitted  out. 

All  these  proofs,  however,  of  the  extraordinary  vitality  of 
Athens  cannot  conceal  the  fact,  that  there,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
Grecian  states,  the  active  consciousness  of  national  honour,  and  of 
the  intellectual  superiority  of  Greece,  gradually  died  away.  How 
different  was  the  state  of  things  when  a  Macedonian  king  coveted 
the  honour  of  being  called  a  Greek!  At  that  time  Greek  na- 
tionality was  still  definable  and  clearly  contrasted  with  everything 
foreign.  Philip  of  Macedonia  not  only  became  a  Greek  himself, 
but  it  was  one  of  the  objects  of  his  life  to  give  to  his  Macedonians 
a  Greek  culture,  which  newly-acquired  civilisation  his  great  son 
Alexander  carried  to  the  far  distant  east  and  south.  But  the  old 
external  political  power  of  Greece  was  lost  amid  this  diffusion  of 
Hellenism ;  and  it  almost  seems  as  if  the  mother  country  had  ez- 

"*ited  herself  in  the  effort  to  eVft\at^  otViex  leas  civilised  nations. 
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The  absence  of  a  feeling  of  national  honour  displays  itself  most 
conspicuously  in  the  relation  that  sprang  up  between  Athens  and 
Philip  of  Macedonia.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  because  Cleon 
or  Hyperbolus  did  not  actually  sell  their  country,  they  were  any 
better  as  guides  of  the  people  ;  but  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the 
position  and  importance  of  Athens  had  become  so  completely 
altered,  that  the  demagogues  here  mentioned  can  scarcely  be 
compared  to  such  men  as  Eubulus  and  Demades.  The  latter  and 
the  other  contemporary  leaders  were  fully  conscious  that  they 
were  working  the  ruin  of  Athens ;  they  betrayed  their  country  to 
Philip,  afler  having  previously  well  weighed  and  calculated  the 
consequences  of  their  measures.  The  people  looked  on  with  in- 
difference, delighting  only  in  festivals,  spectacles,  and  largesses, 
which  the  impudent  Demades  used  to  call  the  cement  of  demo- 
cracy. The  money,  however,  was  furnished  by  Philip ;  who  well 
knew  what  use  to  make  of  that  powerful  demagogue,  and  how  to 
increase  his  influence  in  all  directions.  The  Pythia  at  Delphi  was 
as  venal,  and  as  suspected  of  favouring  Philip,  as  the  demagogues 
of  Athens  and  the  leaders  of  parties  in  other  states. 

When,  at  times,  the  people's  eyts  were  opened,  and  in  the  face 
ai  the  most  threatening  danger,  they  willingly  buckled  on  their 
armour,  and  risked  their  lives  and  all  that  they  possessed,  for  the 
defence  of  their  country's  liberty,  we  again  see  the  imperishable 
power  of  true  intellectual  culture,  which,  though  it  suflered  the 
people  to  become  effeminate  in  preferring  festive  solemnity  and 
pomp  to  the  hardships  of  the  camp,  yet  roused  them  to  manly 
energy  when  the  hour  of  need  arrived. 

We  have  first  to  give  an  account  of  three  wars, — the  Social 
War,  and  the  two  so-called  Sacred  Wars.  In  the  first,  Athens 
lost  her  allies,  the  best  support  she  had;  and  by  the  two  last 
Philip  succeeded  in  securing  his  influence  in  the  afiTairs  of  Greece. 
The  towns  on  the  Thracian  coast  were  the  cause  of  the  first  conflict 
between  Philip  and  the  Athenians.  The  latter  had  taken  many 
steps  to  maintain  or  increase  their  maritime  power ;  but  the  good 
fortune  of  earlier  times  seemed  to  be  gone.  A  fleet  which  was 
sent,  under  Leosthenes,  to  assist  the  island  of  Peparethos,  was 
defeated  by  Alexander,  the  tyrant  of  Pherae ;  and  even  Timotheus 
was  no  longer  successful,  for  he  was  unable  to  save  Amphipolis, 
the  ancient  colony  of  Athens,  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Oljnthians.  It  was  there  that  Philip  commenced  his  operations 
a^^ainst  Greece.  The  power  of  Athens  on  the  coast  of  Thrace 
had  been  increased  by  the  acquisition  of  the  Thracian  Cher- 
•onesus,  which  Cersobleptes,  a  prince  of  the  Odrysians,  had  given 
to  the  Athenians,  to  reward  them  for  the  assistance  they  had 
afforded  him  in  a  contest  with  two  other  prelexidexs.    IkStf^xd^m!^ 
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to  Diodorus,  the  Athenians  did  not  take  possession  of  that  penin- 
sula until  B.C.  353.  At  the  same  time,  Ferdiccas  of  Macedonia, 
fell  in  a  war  against  the  Ulyrians,  in  consequence  of  which  event 
Philip,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  who  was  living  as  a  hostage  at  Thebes, 
escaped  to  Macedonia  to  establish  his  claims  to  the  throne.  The 
kingdom  was  in  a  most  dangerous  condition :  it  was  threatened  by 
the  victorious  Ulyrians,  who  had  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the 
Macedonian  army,  and  also  by  the  Paeonians.  In  addition  to  this, 
Philip  was  opposed  by  two  pretenders,  Pausanias  and  Argaeus ; 
the  former  being  supported  by  the  Thracians,  the  latter  by  the 
Athenians.  Pausanias  was  induced  by  presents  to  withdraw  his 
claim;  and  Argaeus  with  his  allies  was  defeated  near  Methone. 
Immediately  after  this,  Philip,  whose  most  anxious  desire  was  to 
prevent  the  Athenians  from  gaining  possession  of  Amphipolis,  sent 
envoys  to  Athens :  a  peace  and  an  alliance  were  concluded,  and 
the  independence  of  Amphipolis  was  guaranteed,  or  rather  the 
town  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Olynthians,  b.  c.  359*  With  the 
Paeonians,  too,  peace  was  made  by  means  of  bribery  and  persua- 
sion ;  but  soon  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  their  king,  Philip  vio- 
lated the  peace  and  subdued  ^e  country.  He  was  equally  suc- 
cessful against  the  Ulyrians,  his  western  neighboiu's,  and  in  b.c. 
358  he  conquered  all  the  country  as  far  as  Lake  Lychnitis. 

After  these  brilliant  successes,  Philip,  disregarding  the  peace 
which  he  had  just  concluded,  directed  his  arms  against  Amphi- 
polis, and  after  a  short  siege  made  himself  master  of  the  town, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  key  to  the  Thracian  coast.  With  a 
view  to  indemnify  the  powerful  Olynthians,  with  whom  for  the 
present  he  wished  to  remain  on  good  terms,  he  assigned  to  them 
Potidaea  and  Anthemos,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Athe- 
nians. Pydna,  which  until  then  had  likewise  belonged  to  Athens, 
he  retained  for  himself.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  he  treated  the 
Athenians  very  politely,  and  sent  their  garrisons  home  in  the  most 
friendly  manner.  He  then  marched  against  the  town  of  Cre- 
nidae,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pangaeos,  the  gold  mines  of  which 
had  been  neglected  by  the  Thracians,  whose  king  was  obliged 
to  cede  that  district  to  him.  The  insignificant  town  of  Crenidae 
afterwards  became  the  populous  city  of  Philippi,  and  the  mines 
were  worked  so  vigorously,  that  they  yielded  a  yearly  produce 
of  1000  talents.  With  the  gold  thus  obtained,  Philip  paid  not 
only  his  armies,  but  also  the  traitors  in  various  parts  of  Greece ; 
with  it  he  opened  the  gates  of  towns,  broke  the  power  of  rival 
kings,  and  undermined  the  freedom  of  Greece. 

How  did  Athens  act  towards  this  cunning  prince,  who  left  no 

means  untried  to  accomplish  his  ambitious  objects?    Demosthenes 
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decision  and  the  fickleness  of  the  Athenians,  who,  nnconcerned 
about  the  future,  thought  only  of  their  present  enjoyments ;  and 
is  not  less  severe  on  the  deplorable  influence  of  bribed  popular 
orators.  His  glowing  orations  on  behalf  of  Athens  and  Greece, 
and  his  vigorous  efforts  to  rouse  the  people  from  their  lethargic 
indolence  were  unavailing,  his  influence  being  paralysed  by 
Aeschines.  To  the  struggle  between  these  two  men  we  are 
indebted  for  the  most  splendid  monuments  of  Attic  eloquence, 
which  make  the  downfal  of  such  a  people  all  the  more  tragic. 
:  But  Athens  could  not  effectually  oppose  the  victorious  com- 
mencement of  the  career  of  Philip,  for  it  was  already  involved  in 
an  unfortunate  war.  Scarcely  had  Timotheus  prevented  the 
revolt  of  Euboea  to  Thebes,  by  a  quick  and  skilfully  managed 
expedition,  and  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Euboeans,  when 
the  powerful  island  of  Chios,  supported  by  Byzantium,  Rhodes, 
Cos,  and  Mausolus  of  Caria,  revolted  from  Athens.  The  war 
which  hence  arose,  is  commonly  called  the  Social  War,  and  lasted 
three  years,  from  b.  c.  357  to  355.  A  fleet  and  an  army,  under 
Chares  and  Chabrias,  were  first  sent  against  Chios,  and  while  the 
former  with  his  army  besieged  the  town,  Chabrias  fought  a  naval 
battle,  in  which  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  lost  his  life,  as  he  refused 
to  save  it  by  retreating  or  abandoning  his  vessel.  The  war,  how- 
ever, continued  without  any  decisive  result,  though  both  parties 
made  great  efforts.  The  allies  had  collected  a  fleet  of  100  galleys, 
with  which  they  ravaged  and  plundered  Imbros,  Lemnos,  and  Samos* 
The  Athenians,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  the  fleet  of  Chares  to 
120  sail,  and  appointed  Iphicrates  and  Timotheus  his  colleagues  in 
the  command.  As  the  Athenian  fleet  sailed  to  Byzantium,  the  siege 
of  Samos  was  given  up,  and  the  two  fleets  met  in  the  Hellespont. 
Chares  wished  to  offer  battle,  although  a  violent  storm  had  begun 
to  rage ;  but  as  the  more  cautious  Iphicrates  and  Timotheus 
refused  to  do  so,  nothing  was  done.  In  consequence  of  this 
Chares  charged  his  colleagues  with  treachery,  and  they  were 
deposed  and  fined ;  Timotheus  ended  his  life  in  exile  at  Chalcis, 
bat  Iphicrates  was  afterwards  declared  innocent.  Athens  thus 
deprived  herself  of  her  best  generals.  Chares,  the  most  incapable 
of  all,  being  now  sole  commander,  formed  connections  with  the 
satr^  Artabazus,  who  had  revolted  against  his  master.  But  when 
Artaxerzes  HI.  threatened  to  support  the  allies  with  a  fleet  of  300 
ships,  Chares  received  orders  to  suspend  hostilities,  and  a  peace 
was  concluded,  by  which  Athens  lost  her  most  powerful  allies,  and 
with  theim  the  greatest  part  of  her  revenue.  The  tribute  of  the 
remaining  allies  henceforth  amounted  to  only  forty-five  talents. 
But  the  revolted  allies  did  not  long  enjoy  their  independence,  for 
they  soon  became  the  subjects  of  the  Carian  pxmG^,    ^Mtot^^, 
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T^emnos,  and  Scjros,  remained  in  their  ancient  relation  to  Athens. 
Although  the  islanders  had  suffered  very  severely  in  this  war,  yet 
Chares  extorted  from  them  sixty  talents.  Demosthenes  soon 
afterwards  devised  wiser  measures  to  increase  the  revenue  of  his 
country. 

In  the  meantime  Philip  had  interfered  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Thessaly.  Lycophron  of  Pherae,  the  murderer  of  the  tyrant 
Alexander,  had  succeeded  him,  and  become  involved  in  a  dispute 
with  the  powerful  family  of  the  Aleuadae  at  Larissa.  They  called 
in  the  aid  of  Philip,  for  whom  nothing  could  have  happen^  more 
opportunely.  He  acted  with  such  energy  as  to  procure  freedom 
and  independence  for  all  the  Thessalian  towns.  They  were  obliged, 
indeed,  to  pay  him  tribute  for  this  service,  but  still  for  a  long  time 
they  sided  with  him.  He  allowed  the  tyrannis  at  Pherae  to  con- 
tinue, and  was  thus  the  protector  of  freedom  and  of  tyranny,  as  it 
suited  his  interest.  His  connection  with  Pherae  opened  to  him 
the  road  to  the  south,  as  Pherae  supported  the  Phocians  in  the 
struggle  in  which  they  were  soon  afterwards  engaged,  and  which 
was  a  continuation  of  the  Theban  war.  It  is  commonly  called  the 
Sacred  War,  and  was  carried  on  -with  unparalleled  exaspera- 
tion for  ten  years,  from  b.  c.  355  to  346,  and  nearly  all  the  states 
of  Greece  took  a  part  in  it. 

The  first  occasion  to  it  was  given  by  the  Thebans,  who  at- 
tacked at  the  same  time  the  neighbouring  Phocians  and  the  Lace- 
daemonians ;  the  former  from  a  love  of  conquest,  the  latter  from 
hatred  and  disappointment,  because  they  had  not  been  able  to 
obtain  the  supremacy  over  all  Greece.  The  council  of  the  Am- 
phictions,  which  had  so  long  been  dormant,  was  found  a  con- 
venient instrument  for  conferring  upon  the  demands  of  the 
Thebans  at  least  the  appearance  of  justice.  Eve(n  at  an  eariier 
period  they  had  caused  Sparta  to  be  fined  by  that  court  for  the 
manner  in  which  Phoebidas  bad  taken  possession  of  the  Cadmea, 
and  as  Sparta  disobeyed  the  verdict,  the  fine  was  increased  from 
year  to  year  until  it  amounted  to  an  enormous  sum.  The  Thebans 
now  made  a  similar  use  of  that  court  against  the  Phocians,  who 
had  exasperated  them  by  refusing  to  accompany  Epaminondas  on 
his  last  expedition ;  besides  which,  the  Thebans  hoped  to  indem- 
nify themselves  by  the  conquest  of  Phocis  for  the  loss  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  imagined  that  they  would  have  easy  work  with  that 
small  country.  The  Phocians  accordingly  were  charged  with 
having  robbed  the  temple  of  Delphi,  because  they  had  taken 
into  cultivation  a  tract  of  land  between  the  Cephissus  and  Mount 
Thurion,  which  had  until  then  been  a  barren  district.  They  were 
condemned  and  required  to  pay  an  enormous  fine,  as  well  as  to 
destroy  the  work  of  their  own  industry. 
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The  Phocians  had  long  discovered  the  plans  of  the  Boeotians  for 
the  subjugation  of  their  country,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Thes- 
salians,  and  for  the  renewal  of  the  war  against  Sparta.  Foreseeing 
the  fate  which  awaited  them,  the  Phocians,  as  early  as  q.  c.  357, 
had  taken  possession  of  Delphi ;  for  they  were  aware  that  Thebes 
felt  a  strong  inclination  to  seize  the  treasures  of  the  temple. 
When  the  Amphictions  had  pronounced  their  verdict,  and  the 
Thebans,  Thessalians,  Locrians,  and  the  tribes  about  Mount  Oeta, 
as  members  of  the  Amphictionic  league,  began  to  execute  the  sen- 
tence, the  Phocians  took  up  arms,  and  soon  gained  Athens  and 
Sparta  as  their  allies,  b.  c.  354.  It  is  not  impossible  that  from  the 
very  beginning  they  were  secretly  supported  by  king  Archidamus, 
who  was  bribed  by  the  Phocian  Philoinelus.  The  latter,  a  bold 
and  eloquent  man,  was  the  soul  of  ^e  contest.  He  had  at  first 
endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  dispute,  and  excused  the  seizure  of  the  treasures  of  the  temple, 
hj  referring  the  Thebans  to  the  very  ancient  right  of  the  Phocians 
to  watch  over  the  temple.  The  Locrians  and  Thebans  conjointly 
began  the  war  for  Apollo.  In  the  first  conflict,  near  Delphi,  the 
Locrians  were  defeated,  and  Philomelus,  who  now  could  not  re- 
trace his  steps,  ordered  the  bronze  tables  containing  the  condem- 
nations of  the  Phocians  and  Spartans  to  be  destroyed,  and  loudly 
proclaimed  that  he  only  wished  to  protect  the  integrity  of  Phocis 
against  the  unjust  verdict  of  the  Amphictions,  but  did  not  intend 
to  rob  the  god  of  any  part  of  his  property.  However,  as  he  was 
but  feebly  supported  by  his  allies,  he  soon  found  himself  obliged  to 
make  use  of  the  sacred  treasures  for  raising  and  maintaining  an 
army  of  10,000  mercenaries,  and  in  addition,  to  levy  a  war  con- 
tribution upon  the  wealthy  Delphians.  As  a  justification  of  his 
doings,  he  ordered  the  Pythia  to  declare  that  the  conqueror  of 
Delphi  might  do  anything  he  pleased. 

The  war  was  carried  on  with  unexampled  cruelty,  for  even  the 
surrender  of  the  dead  was  refused,  contrary  to  the  universal  prac- 
tice of  the  Greeks ;  and  as  all  Phocian  captives  were  put  to  death, 
as  being  guilty  of  sacrilege,  Philomelus  naturally  retaliated. 
During  the  long  continuance  of  the  war,  the  treasures  of  the 
temple  gradually  disappeared,  the  Phocians  having  coined  the 
enormous  sum  of  10,000  talents  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
contest. 

After  Philomelus  had  been  successful  for  a  time,  and  had  se- 
Terely  chastised  the  Locrians,  he  was  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle 
near  Neon,  by  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  his  enemies.  As  the 
mountainous  country  rendered  a  retreat  impossible,  Philomelus, 
who  was  severely  wounded,  threw  himself  down  a  rock,  in  order  to 
escape  from  his  pursuers  and  from  an  ignoouniow.^  di^^VXi.    ^^^ 
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brother  Onomarchus  now  undertook  the  coiiimand,  for  the  Fho- 
cians  were  determined  to  fight  to  the  last.  He  was  as  courageous 
and  skilful  as  his  brother,  but  in  order  to  gain  the  object  of  the 
war,  he  spared  nothing  and  squandered  the  treasures  of  the  tem- 
ple, not  only  in  paying  his  mercenaries,  but  also  in  distributing 
bribes  at  Thebes  and  in  Thessaly.  He  also  acted  violently  and 
cruelly  towards  those  Phocians  who  were  inclined  to  make  peace. 
He  subdued  Thronion  in  Locris,  reduced  the  Amphissians  to  a 
state  of  dependence,  and  then  entered  Boeotia,  where  he  conquered 
Orchomenos ;  but,  being  afterwards  defeated  by  the  Boeotians,  he 
was  obliged  to  retreat  into  Fhocis.  He  soon  marched  out  again, 
however,  and  this  time  his  operations  were  directed  against  Philip 
in  Thessaly. 

While  this  war  was  going  on,  Philip  had  continued  his  conquests. 
He  had  subdued  Pagasae,  and  destroyed  Methone.  During  the 
siege  of  the  latter  place  he  had  lost  one  eye.  The  Thessalian 
towns  then  called  upon  him  for  assistance  against  Lycophron  of 
Pherae,  who  had  been  gained  over  by  the  bribes  of  Onomarchus ; 
which  circumstance  had  induced  the  other  Thessalians  also  to 
remain  quiet  for  a  time.  Phayllus,  the  brother  of  Onomar- 
chus, came  with  a  force  of  7000  men  to  the  support  of  Lyco- 
phron, but  was  defeated  by  Philip.  Soon  afterwards  Onomarchus 
followed  with  his  whole  army,  and  routed  Philip  and  the  Thes- 
salians in  two  battles.  Philip  returned  to  Macedonia,  intending 
soon  to  come  back  to  the  scene  of  the  war  with  fresh  forces.  Ono- 
marchus, in  the  meantime,  was  victorious  in  Boeotia  and  took 
Coroneia.  When  Philip  reappeared  in  Thessaly,  and  Lycophron 
again  requested  succours,  Onomarchus  for  the  second  time  hastened 
northward  with  an  army  of  25,000  men.  Philip  had  called  all  the 
Thessalians  to  arms,  and  had  assembled  a  force  of  23,000  men, 
among  whom  there  were  3000  horsemen.  A  bloody  battle  was 
fought  near  Magnesia :  the  Macedonians,  who,  as  the  champions 
of  Apollo,  were  adorned  with  laurel  wreaths,  gained  the  victory 
through  their  Thessalian  cavalry.  Six  thousand  Phocian  mercen- 
aries were  slain,  and  Onomarchus,  who,  along  with  others,  had 
endeavoured  to  swim  to  the  Athenian  fleet  stationed  near  Ther- 
mopylae, under  the  command  of  Chares,  was  among  the  dead. 
Three  thousand  Phocian  prisoners  were  put  to  death.  Philip  im- 
mediately directed  his  attention  to  the  best  mode  of  turning  this 
victory  to  his  own  advantage,  but  he  succeeded  only  partially. 
Lycophron  gave  up  Pherae  to  him,  on  condition  of  obtaining  a  free 
departure;  and  with  2000  mercenaries  he  joined  the  army  of 
Phayllus,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Onomarchus  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Phocians.    Philip  was  unable  this  time  to  penetrate 
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any  farther  into  Greece ;  he  attempted  indeed  to  force  his  way 
through  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  but  the  Athenian  fleet  prevented 
him,  and  he  returned  to  Macedonia  in  rather  an  ill  humour.  He 
had,  however,  gained  much  by  his  victory,  especially  the  right  to 
take  part  in  the  war  against  the  enemies  of  the  god,  and  conse- 
quently to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Greece,  whose  period 
of  decline  had  now  commenced.  In  this  year,  b.  c.  352,  Demo- 
sthenes delivered  his  first  Philippic,  in  which  for  the  first  time  he 
directed  the  attention  of  the  Athenians  to  the  designs  of  their  most 
dangerous  enemy. 

Phayllus  continued  the  war  with  renewed  vigour.  He  had  been 
joined  by  1000  Lacedaemonians,  2000  Achaeans,  and  5000  Athe- 
nians, and  the  Delphic  treasures  were  not  yet  exhausted.  He 
penetrated  into  Boeotia,  but  was  thrice  defeated,  at  Orchomenos, 
on  the  Cephissus,  and  near  Coroneia;  and  after  he  had  gained 
some  advantages  over  the  Epicnemidian  Locrians,  the  Boeotians 
defeated  him  a  fourth  time  near  Abae  ;  soon  after  which  an  illness 
terminated  his  life,  b.  c.  351.  He  was  succeeded  by  Fhalaecus,  who 
at  first  was  likewise  unsuccessful.  The  war  raged  for  many  years 
longer,  and  Boeotia  suffered  so  much  from  the  invasions  and  ra- 
vages of  the  Fhocians,  that  the  Thebans  were  obliged  to  look 
about  for  new  allies  and  fresh  resources.  They  received  300 
talents  from  the  Persian  king,  and  thereby  estr^ged  Philip  from 
their  cause.  In  the  end,  the  Phocians  gained  the  upper  hand ; 
the  Boeotians  were  defeated  at  Coroneia,  and  many  Boeotian  towns, 
such  as  Orchomenos  and  Coroneia,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
B.  c.  346.  Philip*s  aid  was  now  again  called  in,  and  he  was  not 
slow  in  giving  it. 

He  had  in  the  meantime  greatly  increased  his  power.  Euboea 
was  now  the  scene  of  his  operations  against  Athens ;  there  he  esta- 
blished tyrants  in  all  the  towns ;  but  two  of  them  Plutarchus  of 
Eretria,  and  Callias  of  Chalcis,  having  rebelled  against  him  and 
joined  Athens,  the  incorruptible  Phocion  was  sent  over  by  the 
Athenians  to  support  them  against  Philip.  But  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle  which  was  to  decide  the  issue,  he  was  faithlessly  abandoned 
by  them,  and  saved  his  army  only  with  great  difficulty.  Philip 
maintained  his  power  over  Euboea,  nay,  he  even  encroached  upon 
Attic  ground,  and  having  landed  at  Marathon  in  b.  c.  350,  carried 
off  the  sacred  galley.  It  was  Olynthos,  however,  that  occasioned 
the  open  outbreak  of  the  war  between  him  and  Athens. 

Olynthos,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  Philip,  had  concluded  an 
alliance  with  Athens  as  early  as  b.  c.  353,  and  the  other  Chalcidian 
towns  had  likewise  joined  it  against  their  common  enemy.  After 
his  return  from  Thermopylae,  Philip  for  a  time  remained  quiet^ 
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and  was  apparently  inactive  at  Pella.  But  when  the  Athenians, 
thus  lulled  into  security,  again  began  to  give  themselves  up  to  their 
usual  occupations,  he  suddenly  set  out  with  a  great  army  agunst 
Olynthos.  The  terrified  Olynthians  sent  three  successive  embassies 
to  Athens,  and  the  three  Olynthian  orations  of  Demosthenes  in- 
duced the  Athenians,  who  began  to  see  through  the  king*s  designs, 
to  send  to  Olynthos  three  auxiliary  armies  under  the  command  of 
Chares,  Charidemus,  and  again  under  Chares.  The  last  contained 
2000  Athenian  citizens.  Nay,  Athens  now  endeavoured  to  form 
a  league  of  all  the  states  of  Greece  against  Macedonia.  Neither 
the  voluptuous  Chares,  nor  Charidemus,  however,  was  able  to 
check  the  king^s  progress.  He  first  restored  his  authority  in  Thes- 
saly,  which  had  manifested  a  spirit  of  revolt,  and  then  conquered, 
one  after  another,  the  Chalci^an  towns  of  Mecybema,  and  To- 
rone ;  Olynthos  also  was  soon  afterwards  delivered  up  to  him  by 
the  traitors  Euthycrates  and  Lasthenes,  and,  together  with  upwards 
of  thirty  other  Thracian  and  Chalcidian  towns,  was  razed  to  the 
ground,  b.  c.  347.  Philip  now  advanced  irresistibly  as  far  as  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus,  of  which  the  Athenians  had  lately  taken 
possession.  Even  while  negotiations  for  a  peace  were  being  carried 
on,  he  continued  his  conquests.  It  was  in  vain  that  Athens  called 
upon  the  other  Greek  states  to  make  common  cause  against  the 
enemy ;  so  great  was  the  power  of  gold,  says  Diodorus,  that  no 
one  moved ;  it  was  in  vain  that  Demosthenes  cautioned  his  fellow- 
citizens  against  Philip,  and  tried  to  inflame  their  courage ;  he  him- 
self was  in  the  end  deceived,  for  the  king  kept  assuring  the  Athe- 
nians of  his  friendly  disposition  towards  them. 

Accordingly,  when  Philip  was  invited  by  the  Thebans  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  close,  the  Athenians  also  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  conclude  peace  with  him,  for  they  were  tired 
of  the  war,  which  had  exhausted  their  patience  and  resources ; 
the  siege  of  Olynthos  had  cost  them  no  less  than  1500  talents, 
their  commerce  in  the  Euxine  was  completely  destroyed,  and 
many  Athenians  were  pining  in  Macedonian  captivity.  While 
Philip*s  envoys  were  negotiating  a  peaceful  settlement  of  affairs, 
the  Athenians,  by  the  advice  of  Demosthenes  and  Philocrat44 
(from  whom  the  peace  was  named),  sent  ten  ambassadors  to 
Macedonia,  in  b.  c.  346.  Among  them  were  the  two  men  who 
had  recommended  the  embassy,  and  Aeschines.*  The  king  refused, 
indeed,  to  give  up  Amphipolis,  and  also  excluded  the  Phocians 
from  the  treaty  of  peace,  in  order  not  to  oflTend  the  Thebans,  his 
old  allies ;  but  he  feigned  friendship  for  the  Phocians,  and  the 

*  This  embassy  is  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  orations  of  Aeschines 
*xene8  nip2  neifeiv^ia-Ui»s  and  Utfl  2Tt<pavou» 
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bribed  envoys  were  unconcerned  about  the  matter.  Accompanied 
by  the  king*s  ambassadors,  they  returned  to  Athens  with  the  terms 
of  the  peace,  which  the  people  swore  to  observe.  A  second  em- 
bassy, headed  by  the  traitor  Aeschines,  now  went  to  Fella,  to  re- 
eeive  Fhilip*s  oath,  but  he  was  still  engaged  in  his  conquests  on 
the  Tfaracian  coast.  On  his  return  he  immediately  mside  fresh 
military  preparations ;  the  ambassadors,  who  were  purposely 
detained,  were  obliged  to  accompany  him  to  Thessaly,  and  at 
Pherae  he  at  length  swore  to  the  peace.  But  it  soon  became 
manifest  why  he  had  dragged  the  ambassadors  with  him  to  Phe- 
rae; he  wanted  to  be  as  near  to  Boeotia  as  possible,  for  as 
soon  as  the  ambassadors  had  left  him,  he  passed  through  Ther- 
mopylae with  his  army  unopposed.  Phalaecus  did  not  trust  the 
decision  of  the  contest  to  a  battle,  biit  betraying  his  country,  con- 
daded  a  treaty  with  Philip  at  Nicaea,  near  Thermopylae;  and 
having  obtained  free  departure,  he  immediately  went  to  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  humbled  Fhocians  now  surrendered.  But  Aeschines 
quieted  the  alarmed  Athenians  with  the  assurance,  that  Philip 
entertiuned  no  designs  but  to  humble  Thebes,  to  restore  Thespiae 
and  Flataeae,  and  to  give  back  Euboea  to  the  Athenians.  The 
traitor  was  believed,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Demosthenes 
to  unmask  the  base  hireling.  The  l^hocians,  too,  who  had  willingly 
admitted  the  king,  because  he  had  promised  to  interfere  on  their 
behalf  with  the  Amphictions,  were  bitterly  disappointed.  The 
Amphictionic  council,  which  was  hurriedly  convened,  consisted  only 
of  the  most  exasperated  enemies  of  the  Phocians,  that  is,  of  the 
Locrians,  Thebans,  and  Thessalians,  and  their  verdict  accordingly 
was  of  the  most  merciless  severity.  The  Phocians  were  for  ever 
excluded  from  the  league,  their  arms  and  horses  were  to  be  de- 
livered up,  their  towns  to  be  destroyed,  the  people  were  thence- 
forth to  live  in  small  villages,  and  to  pay  annually  sixty  talents 
to  the  temple  of  Delphi,  until  the  god  should  be  completely  in- 
demnified. Macedonian  and  Theban  troops  carried  the  judgment 
into  execution ;  twenty- two  towns  disappeared  from  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Cephissus  remained  for 
many  years  a  wilderness ;  10,000  captive  Phocians  were  trans- 
ported to  the  Thracian  colonies  of  Philip,  Philippopolis  and  Cabyla. 
The  rest  of  the  people  were  compelled  to  cultivate  their  devastated 
country  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  fine  imposed  upon  them. 
This  happened  in  b.  g.  346. 

On  this  occasion  Corinth  lost  its  presidency  at  the  Pythian 
games,  because  it  had  latterly  assisted  the  Phocians  ;  and  the 
Boeotian  towns  which  were  hostile  to  Thebes,  such  as  Orchomenos, 
Cknroneia,  Thespiae,  and  Plataeae,  were  given  up  to  the  vengeance 
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of  the  Thebans.  They  lost  their  walls,  and  their  citizens  wctc 
sold  as  slaves.  The  Thebans  thus  carried  into  effect  the  intentions 
with  which  they  had  commenced  the  war. 

Philip  now  stepped  into  the  place  of  the  Phocians  in  the  Am- 
phictionic  league,  and  had  two  votes.  At  the  same  time  he 
obtained  the  superintendence  of  the  Delphic  temple,  with  the  pre- 
sidency at  the  Pythian  games,  and  thus  already  held  in  his  hands 
the  fate  of  a  large  portion  of  Greece. 

The  king's  breach  of  faith,  and  the  terrible  fate  of  the  Phocians, 
created  the  greatest  exasperation  and  alarm  among  the  Athenians  4 
but  they  were  unable  to  oppose  .force  by  force.  Demosthenes 
himself  advised  them  to  keep  the  peace  and  to  be  cautious ;  at  his 
suggestion  they  at  length  resolved  to  recognise  the  decrees  of  the 
Amphictions.  They  sliowed  their  feelings,  however,  by  kindly 
receiving  the  fugitive  Phocians,  and  by  abstaining  from  sending 
deputies  to  the  Pythian  games. 

In  Peloponnesus,  too,  war  had  been  raging  throughout  the 
period  of  the  Phocian  struggle,  and  continued  even  after  the  close 
of  the  latter.  Sparta  had  maintained  the  contest  in  the  hope  of 
thereby  recovering  her  supremacy  in  Peloponnesus.  Accordingly, 
in  B.  c.  353,  the  Spartans  invaded  the  territory  of  Megalopolis, 
the  capital  of  the  Arcadian  confederacy.  The  MegalopoUtans 
called  upon  the  Argives,  Sicyonians,  and  Messenians,  for  assistance. 
Ambassadors  were  also  sent  to  Athens,  where  they  met  Spartan 
envoys  who  had  come  with  the  same  intention.  Demosthenes  ad- 
vised his  fellow-citizens  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  Megalopolis, 
pointing  out  to  them  how  necessary  it  was  for  Athens  to  keep 
Sparta  in  a  state  of  weakness,  and  to  reduce  Thebes  to  the  same 
condition.  The  Spartans  at  the  same  time  marched  against  the 
Argives  who  were  routed  near  Orneae,  and  that  town  itself 
was  taken;  the  Lacedaemonians  however  retreated  when  the 
Thebans  came  to  the  assistance  of  Argolis.  Soon  afterwards,  the 
allies  were  successful  in  several  engagements,  but  the  Spartans 
in  the  end  gained  the  victory  in  a  decisive  battle.  This  was 
followed  by  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  which  lasted  for  several  years; 
at  the  expiration  of  which  the  war  was  renewed,  and  continued 
until  after  the  close  of  the  Sacred  war,  when  PhUip  began  to  in- 
terfere in  the  affairs  of  Peloponnesus,  b.  c.  344.  His  gold  had 
found  its  way  into  the  peninsula  also,  and  Sparta  apprehended  an 
invasion  as  early  as  b.  c.  346,  for  she  well  knew  that  the  Argives 
and  Messenians  were  willing  to  join  the  Macedonians,  and  that 
her  enemies  were  already  supported  with  money  and  mercenaries. 
In  order  to  deprive  Philip  of  every  pretext  for  intervention, 
'^•ened  by  an  embassy  to  bring  about  a  peace,  Demo- 
If  being  one  of  the  ambassadors.    About  the  same 
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time,  he  delivered  at  Athens  his  second  Philippic  (b.  c.  344)  ; 
his  thundering  eloquence  roused  the  people  from  their  indolence, 
which  he  said  was  as  fatal  as  the  existence  of  traitors  within 
their  walls,  or  the  lurking  policy  of  Philip  abroad,  the  first  object 
of  which  was  the  overthrow  of  the  Athenian  democracy.  He  at 
length  succeeded  in  opening  their  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  PhQip  had 
never  honestly  wished  for  peace,  and  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
keep  any  of  its  terms. 

While  Philip  kept  all  Greece  in  inactivity,  and  fostered  internal 
discord  by  a  complete  system  of  bi'ibery,  which  spread  over  the 
whole  country  like  a  net,  he  enjoyed  for  a  time  the  fruits  of  the 
peace.  He  was  engaged  in  establishing  colonies,  increasing  the 
productiveness  of  the  mines,  and  embellishing  his  capital  of  Pella ; 
he  borrowed  the  money  necessary  for  these  purposes  from  Greek 
capitalists,  who  were  thus  drawn  into  his  interest.  He  then  un- 
dertook a  successful  expedition  into  Illyricum,  and  annexed  to 
his  kingdom  the  country  from  lake  Lychnitis  to  the  Ionian  Sea. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  Thessaly,  putting  an  end  to  the  tyrannis 
of  Pherae,  and  placing  a  garrison  in  the  town ;  and  in  order  to 
secure  the  possession  of  Thessaly,  he  divided  it  into  four  districts 
or  tetrarchies,  over  each  of  which  an  archon  or  governor  was  set. 
As  he  had  no  pretext  for  invading  Greece  from  that  quarter,  he 
tried  to  do  it  from  the  extreme  west,  from  Illyricum  and  Epirus. 
His  arms  were  in  the  first  instance,  directed  against  Ambracia,  but 
it  was  not  difficult  to  see  what  ulterior  object  he  had  in  view.  The 
Athenians  were  on  their  guard ;  they  prepared  themselves,  and  at 
the  same  time  sent  an  embassy  headed  by  Demosthenes,  whose 
eloquence  succeeded  in  preventing  the  king  from  advancing  any 
farther.  Philip,  however,  continued  his  conquests  on  the  coast  of 
Hirace,  where  he  was  master  of  every  place  as  far  as  the  Cher- 
Bonesus,  for  Cersobleptes  had  been  subdued  by  him.  But  there 
he  again  came  in  contact  with  the  Athenians,  and  Demosthenes 
once  more  exerted  himself  to  rouse  his  countrymen  to  an  energetic 
war  against  the  king,  who  had  never  yet  observed  the  terms  of 
any  peace,  and  now  came  forward  more  openly  and  in  a  more 
threatening  manner  than  ever.  It  was  manifest  that  Philip  wished 
to  stir  up  war  :  he  attempted  to  remove  the  garrison  of  the  small 
island  of  Halonesus,  which  belonged  to  the  Athenians ;  and  he 
desired  them  to  recall  Diopeithes,  whom  they  had  sent  out  with 
colonists  (^Kktipouxoi)  to  protect  the  Chersonesus.  In  b.  c.  342  he 
remained  for  about  ten  months  in  those  districts,  in  order  to  be 
always  within  reach  of  the  Chersonesus.  But  Demosthenes  was 
unable  to  rouse  the  Athenians  to  act  with  decision  and  vigour. 
Worse  things  were  yet  to  come  before  they  would  move. 

About  this  period,  Phocion  of  Athens,  who,  thou^Yi  ai:\s\.oct^N^a 
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in  his  views,  deserved  the  praise,  great  and  rare  in  those  times,  of 
being  incorruptible,  had  overthrown  the  tyrants  set  up  and  sup- 
ported by  Philip  in  Euboea,  and  had  recovered  the  island  for 
Athens.  In  Megara,  also,  he  succeeded  in  breaking  the  power 
of  the  party  favourable  to  Macedonia,  which  until  then  had  main- 
tained the  upper  hand.  Meanwhile  Philip  pursued  his  conquests, 
acting  with  undisguised  hostility  against  Athens.  Selymbria  was 
compelled  to  surrender  to  him,  and  the  ships  of  the  Athenians, 
which  were  to  fetch  grain  from  the  Hellespont,  were  captured. 
When  at  length,  in  b.  c.  340,  he  laid  siege  to  Perinthos  and 
Byzantium,  the  latter  a  place  of  extreme  importance  to  the  Athe- 
nians in  their  commerce  with  the  corn-growing  countries  on  the 
Euxine ;  when  even  the  king  of  Persia  himself  began  to  be  alarmed ; 
then  at  length  the  Athenians  bestirred  themselves.  They  now 
made  every  possible  effort:  they  prevailed  upon  Cos,  Rhodes, 
and  Chios  to  support  Byzantium,  and  at  their  request  the  Inng 
of  Persia  sent  an  auxiliary  force  thither.  All  the  states  of  Greece, 
especially  the  Peloponnesians,  Euboeans,  and  Acamanians,  were 
called  upon,  though  to  no  purpose,  to  form  a  general  coalition 
against  Macedonia.  Chares  was  despatched  first,  but  of  course 
could  effect  nothing ;  Phocion,  who  succeeded  him,  however,  com- 
pelled Philip  to  retreat.  In  point  of  fact  the  war  was  thus  begun 
by  the  Athenians,  who  were  now  resolved  to  prosecute  it  with 
vigour.  In  the  spring  of  b.  c.  339,  the  pillar  on  which  the  terms 
of  the  peace  of  b.c.  346  were  engraved,  was  thrown  down  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  law  proposed  and  carried  by  Demosthenes ;  the 
burden  of  the  trierarchy  was  more  fairly  and  equitably  distributed ; 
and  the  people  resolutely  set  to  work  to  equip  a  fleet. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  Philip  proceeded  from  Byzan- 
tium to  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  to  make  war  upon  a  Scythian 
prince.  On  his  return  he  lost,  in  an  engagement  with  the  Tribal- 
Hans,  all  his  booty,  consisting  of  20,000  prisoners,  and  a  still  greater 
number  of  noble  horses,  which  he  had  destined  to  improve  the 
Macedonian  breed.  He  himself  was  lamed  by  a  wound  in  the 
thigh ;  but  the  valour  of  his  son  Alexander,  who  was  then  seren- 
teen  years  old,  saved  him  and  his  army.  While  yet  on  his  march 
homeward,  he  was  met  by  ambassadors  from  the  Amphictions,  who 
informed  him  that  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  their 
forces,  and  requested  him  to  return  to  Greece  without  loss  of  time. 

A  fresh  war  had  broken  out;   a  fact  which  did  not  surprise 
Philip,  for  he  himself  had  a  hand  in  it,  and  Aeschines,  the  Athenian, 
his  agent.    The  latter  was  present,  in  the  spring  of  this  year, 
"meeting  of  Amphictions  at  Delphi,  in  the  capacity  of  pyb- 
Se  there  became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  a  Locrian  of 
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Amphissa,  and  in  order  to  take  revenge,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
promote  the  designs  of  Philip,  he  charged  the  Locrians  of  Am- 
phissa before  the  assembly  with  having  taken  into  cultivation  the 
plain  of  Cirrha,  which  300  years  before  had  been  consecrated  by 
the  Amphictions  to  Apollo.  His  eloquent  speech  led  the  assembly 
to  adopt  the  rash  resolution  to  destroy  all  the  houses  and  plan- 
tations of  the  Amphissians  on  the  sacred  ground.  The  decree  was 
immediately  carried  into  execution  by  the  Delphians,  but  as  they 
were  returning  from  their  work  of  destruction,  they  were  at- 
tacked by  Amphissians,  who  waylaid  them,  and  cut  them  to 
pieces.  The  Amphictions  now  outlawed  the  Amphissians,  and 
at  an  extraordinary  meeting,  the  Thessalian  CoUyphus  obtained 
the  command  of  an  army  to  invade  the  territory  of  Amphissa.  But 
as  he  had  no  success,  king  Philip  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  at  the  next  meeting,  which  was  held  in  the  autumn.  The 
Athenians,  by  the  advice  of  Demosthenes,  had  sent  no  deputies  to 
the  meeting  at  which  this  resolution  was  adopted.  Philip  readily 
accepted  the  new  dignity,  for  the  whole  war  had  been  stirred  up 
to  further  his  interests,  and  he  advanced  with  an  army  far  larger 
than  was  necessary  to  wage  war  against  Amphissa.  The  Athe- 
nians sent  an  auxiliary  force  to  the  Locrians,  but  Proxenus, 
the  commander  of  the  mercenaries,  turned  traitor.  Philip  heard 
of  the  efforts  which  Athens  was  making  to  bring  about  a  league 
against  him,  and  before  going  any  further,  he  contrived  for  the 
present  to  prevent  an  alliance  being  concluded  between  Athens 
and  Thebes,  and  to  stir  up  the  old  mutual  antipathy  of  the  two 
stales.  He  promised  the  Athenians  a  truce  if  they  would  deliver 
up  to  him  his  personal  enemies ;  and  with  Thebes  he  actually  suc- 
eeeded  in  renewing  his  alliance.  During  these  negotiations  Philip 
fulfilled  his  mission,  but  he  nevertheless  remained  during  the 
fi^owing  winter  in  Locris,  and  by  his  sudden  occupation  of  Elateia 
and  Cytinion  in  the  spring,  he  at  once  revealed  to  the  astonished 
Grreeks  his  object  in  remaining.  The  alarm  was  particularly  great 
at  Athens,  and  for  the  moment  no  one  knew  what  to  do.  De- 
mosthenes alone  was  undaunted ;  he  exhorted  his  countrymen  to 
hasten  the  conclusion  of  an  alliance  with  Thebes,  and  with  inspiring 
eloqnence  called  upon  them  again  to  make  a  resolute  stand  for 
the  freedom  and  honour  of  Athens  and  of  Greece.  He  himself 
with  others  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Thebes,  and  although  the 
Boeotarchs  were  favourably  disposed  to  Macedonia,  although  the 
Macedonian  orators  had  made  many  promises,  and  endeavoured 
in  Tarious  ways  to  rekindle  the  old  animosity,  yet  the  impressive 
words  of  the  great  orator  and  the  urgency  of  the  moment  pre- 
Tiiledf  and  the  alliance  was  concluded ;  the  Athenians  indeed  wece 
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ready  to  make  any  sacrifice;  they  consented  to  bear  two-thirds 
of  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  satisfied  the  ambition  of  the  The-* 
bans  by  guaranteeing  to  them  the  supremacy  over  Boeotia.   Chares 
and  Lysicles  were  elected  commanders  of  the  army,  which  was 
reinforced  by  a  considerable  number  of  troops  from  Corinth, 
Leucas,  Achaia,  Euboea,   Megara,  and  Corcyra.     Other  states, 
though  favourable  to  Macedonia,  refused  to  serve  under  Philip, 
in  order  that  they  might  not  be  obliged  to  fight  against  their  own 
countrymen.    The  two  hostile  armies  were  of  about  equal  strength, 
for  that  of  the  Greeks,  independently  of  the  citizens  serving  in  it, 
amounted  to  15,000  mercenaries  and  2000  horsemen ;  while  Philip 
had  assembled  upwards  of  30,000  men.    At  first  the  Greeks  were 
successful ;  they  advanced  as  far  as  Phocis,  and  succeeded  in  re- 
storing some  of  the  towns.    Philip  was  defeated  in  two  battles, 
and  already*  began  to  be  apprehensive  of  the  issue  of  the  war, 
when  at  length,  in  the  autumn  of  b.  c.  338,  a  decisive  battle  was 
fought  on  the  plain  of  Chaeroneia.    The  Athenian  commanders 
were  either  men  of  no  ability,  as  Chares  and  Lysicles,  or  they  were 
bribed.    The  Macedonians,  on  the  other  hand,  had  most  excellent 
commanders  in  Philip,  his  heroic  son,  the  young  Alexander,  and 
the  experienced  Antipater.    For  a  long  time  the  issue  was  un- 
certain;   at  first  the  Athenians  under  Lysicles,  who   faced  the 
king,  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  in  their  joy  advanced  too  &r. 
But  the  vehement  attack  of  Alexander  and  the  Thessalian  horse 
upon  the  Thebans,  and  the  charge  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx, 
decided   the  day.      The  Athenians  lost   1000  slain,   and   2000 
prisoners.    Many  of  the  Thebans  also  fell,  and  the  sacred  band 
was  cut  to  pieces  to  a  man.    Philip  honoured  the  dead,  the  bodies 
of  the  sacred  band  being  treated  by  him  with  special  respect.    On 
the  whole,  it  must  be  owned  that  he  showed  great  moderation  and 
prudence  after  his  victory.     He  abandoned  himself  indeed  to  his 
joy  so  unrestrainedly,  and  with  such  ridicule  of  the  former  boasts 
and  threats  of  the  Athenians,  that  the  notorious  orator,  Demades, 
who  was  among  the  captives,  though  a  partisan  of  Philip,  asked 
him  why  he  acted  the  part  of  Thersites,  while  fate  had  assigned 
to  him  that  of  Agamemnon.    But  he  treated  his  prisoners  with 
humanity,  restored  them  without  ransom,  and  even  left  them  their 
baggage.    He  refused  to  listen  to  those  advisers  who  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  infiict  severe  punishment  upon  the  Athenians. 
On  the  contrary,  he  o£fered  them  peace,  on  condition  that  next 
spring  they  should  send  deputies  to  a  general  congress  of  the 
Gxseeks  at  Corinth,  that  they  should  give  up  the  island  of  Samos, 
'^vn.  stay  of  their  maritime  power,  that  they  should  receive 
ipensation  the  town  of  Oropos,  and  that  Athens  should 
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retain  her  political  constitution.  The  people  of  Athens,  indeed, 
after  recovering  from  the  first  consternation,  were  ready  to  defend 
themselves  and  continue  the  war,  and  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides 
zealously  encouraged  their  warlike  spirit ;  Demosthenes,  moreover, 
in  his  capacity  of  superintendent  of  the  fortifications,  caused  the 
walls  to  be  repaired  at  his  own  expense ;  and  Lycurgus,  the  orator, 
by  his  accusation  of  Lysicles,  roused  the  excitable  people  to  such 
a  pitch,  that  they  dragged  the  wretched  man  to  death.  But  the 
actual  state  of  things  obliged  them  to  accept  the  terms  of  the 
peace ;  their  warlike  disposition  and  their  patriotic  hatred  of  Philip 
were  of  no  avail.  On  the  proposal  of  the  Areopagus,  Phocion  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  an  embassy,  headed  by  the 
straightforward  Demochares,  was  sent  to  Philip  to  ratify  the  peace. 
The  people  now  ag^n  showed  their  amiable  character,  for  De- 
mosthenes, the  implacable  enemy  of  Macedonia,  was  commissioned 
by  the  relatives  of  the  slain  whom  he  had  urged  on  to  the  unfor- 
tunate war,  to  deliver  the  funeral  oration  over  the  dead.  In  these 
sad  times  Athens,  as  formerly  on  similar  occasions,  had  the  happi- 
ness to  possess  men  of  true  greatness  of  character  and  noble 
sentiments  at  the  head  of  the  administration ;  men  like  Phocion, 
Demosthenes,  and  Lycurgus,  Reserved  the  state  from  instantaneous 
ruin,  in  spite  of  all  the  forces  which  dragged  it  downwards. 
Athens  remained,  without  a  rival,  the  first  among  the  Greek 
states,  although  the  kings  of  Macedonia  were  the  real  and  acknow- 
ledged masters  of  Greece ;  and  the  wise  financial  administration 
of  Lycurgus,  from  b.  c.  338  to  326,  restored  Athens,  comparatively 
speaking,  to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity. 

Hiebes  was  not  treated  so  mildly  as  Athens,  because  it  had 
faithlessly  renounced  the  alliance  with  Philip.  The  Thebans  were 
obliged  to  ransom  both  the  dead  and  the  living  with  money,  to 
give  up  Oropos  to  the  Athenians,  surrender  the  authors  of  the 
revolt  to  be  put  to  death,  and  restore  the  exiles^  300  of  whom 
were  appointed  by  the  king  as  judges  and  rulers  of  the  state.  The 
Cadmea,  moreover,  was  occupied  by  a  Macedonian  garrison,  and 
Thebes,  of  course,  lost  her  supremacy  over  Boeotia.  Orchomenos 
and  Plataeae  rose  again  from  their  ruins  as  free  towns.  Philip 
also  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Peloponnesus,  as  if  he  had  been  ab- 
solute ruler ;  the  Corinthians,  Achaeans,  Eleans,  and  the  towns  of 
Argolis  submitted  to  him ;  he  defined  the  boundaries  between  Argos, 
Messenia,  Tegea,  and  Megalopolis  on  the  one  hand,  and  Sparta 
on  the  other.  Sparta  was  weak,  and  with  suppressed  indignation 
yielded  to  the  power  of  the  conqueror.  But  its  lot  was  more  for- 
tunate than  that  of  any  other  state  except  Athens,  for  all  the  rest 
had  lost  even  the  appearance  of  freedom.    The  beautiful  e^lt«9^lL 
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on  those  who  had  fallen  at  Chaeroneia*,  and  the  opinions  expressed 
by  orators  and  historians,  show  that  the  Greeks  themseLves  knew 
quite  well  that  the  day  of  Chaeroneia  was  the  end  of  Greek 
liberty. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  the  deputies  of  all  the 
Greek  states  —  Sparta  alone  sent  none — met  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  by  the  command  of  Philip.    There  the  king  announced 
that  the  true  and  final  object  of  his  undertakings  was  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Persia.     The  Ephesian  Dius,  by  an  enthusiastic  speech, 
induced  the   Greeks  to  elect  Philip  commander-in-chief,  with 
unlimited  power,  and  to  entrust  to  him  the  management  of  the 
great  national  war.    The  Arcadians  alone  refused  to  sanction  this 
election.    The  contingents  to  be  furnished  by  all  tlie  Greeks  for 
this  war  was  fixed  at  200,000  foot,  and  15,000  horse.     Philip  him- 
self made  preparations  on  the  largest  scale.    Attains  and  Parmenio 
were  sent  on  before ;  and  without  effecting  an3rthing  of  importance, 
they  awaited  in  Aeolis  the  arrival  of  the  main  body  of  the  army. 
But  a  war  in  Blyricum,  and  domestic  disturbances,  prevented 
Philip  himself  for  the  present  from  following  his  two  generals. 
His  son  Alexander,  seeing  his  mother  Olympias  treated  with  dis- 
respect, had  quarrelled  with  his  fatiier.    When  a  reconciliation 
had  been  brought  about,  and  the  king*s  son  and  wife  had  returned 
to  court,  Philip,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  reconciliation  by  a  new 
family  tie,  gave  his  favourite  daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage  to 
king  Alexander  of  Epirus,  the  brother  of  Olympias.   In  the  autumn 
of  the  year  b.  c.  336,  the  most  brilliant  festivals  were  celebrated  at 
Aegeae.   The  Greek  states  vied  with  one  another  in  honouring  the 
kings  with  presents  and  distinctions ;  but  the  splendour  and  pomp 
were  disgraced  by  insolence  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  adulation  on 
the  other.    In  the  midst  of  these  festivities  a  sudden  end  was  put 
to  the  life  of  the  king,  to  whom  a  mysterious  oracle  of  the  Pythia 
had  already  foretold  the  approaching  termination  of  his  career. 
Having  gone  to  the  theatre  without  an  escort,  to  show  the  Greeks 
how  safe  he  felt  among  them,  he  was  murdered  at  the  entrance  by 
Pausanias,  one  of  his  own  body-guards.    This  man  had  been 
grievously  wronged,  and  had  been  unable  to  induce  the  king  to 
punish  the  offender.    For  this  he  took  vengeance  on  the  king; 
but  it  is  also  possible  that  he  was  bribed  by  the  Persians.    Philip 
died  in  his  forty-seventh  year,  the  twenty-third  of  his  reign.    The 
people  and  the  army  demanded  the  succession  of  Alexander,  who 
was  then  twenty  years  old,  and  ascended  the  throne  with  the 
energy  and  intelligence  of  mature  manhood.    The  circumstances 
of  the  time  required  just  such  a  ruler  as  he  was ;  for  the  sudden 

•  See  DemoftVXi.  De  Cor,  322. 
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dekth  of  HuUp  Heemed  to  ando  all  that  had  Idtherto  been  gained. 
Greece  was  in  commotion,  Athens  shoired  its  pleasure  without  dis- 
guise, and  DemoBthenea  did  everything  he  could  to  atir  up  all  the 
states  t«  cast  off  the  joke  of  Macedonia.  The  barbarous  tribes  in 
Macedonia  which  had  been  recently  subdued,  likewise  began  to 
stir,  sud  at  the  court  there  were  conspirators  against  the  throne 
and  life  of  Alesunder.     But  the  young  prince  overcame  all  diffi- 
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What  would  haTe  become  of  Greek  civiliaation,  if  Dariiu  hid 
sacceeded  in  subduing  Atliens  and  Greece  P  Like  all  hiGtorical 
inquiries  to  which  no  certain  answer  can  be  given,  this  question 
is  useless,  and  we  here  put  it  only  to  point  out  the  woudeiM 
ways  of  a  benevolent  Providence.  An  admirer  of  Hellenic  culture 
reaches  the  summit  of  political  power,  acid  his  son,  the  grateful 
disciple  of  the  moat  universal  genius  that  Greece  ever  produced, 
becomes  himself  a  perfect  Greek,  atid  carries  the  civilisation  of  hia 
spiritual  fatherland  to  the  most  distant  countries  in  the  Hut  and 
iijouth  ;  and  by  this  extension  renders  it  imperishablG  for  all  time 
to  come.  When  the  physical  power  of  Greece  began  to  sink,  her 
intellectual  conquest  commenced.  Her  conquerors  in  battle  became 
her  mental  subjects ;  the  empire  of  Greek  civilisation  survived  fw 
many  centuries,  and  Greek  culture  became  the  connecting  link 
between  Pagan  antiquity  and  Christianity. 

During  the  period  from  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  down 
to  the  accession  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Greek  culture  gradnallT 
rose  to  the  character  of  universality.  Conscious  speculation  wu 
superadded  to  the  productions  of  unconscious  genius  and  pore 
I'oi^ftiration.    The  ever  varyitig  political  condition  of  that  period 
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prodaced  the  artistic  perfection  of  oratory,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
religious  belief  led  to  philosophical  speculation.  In  the  earlier  and 
happier  days  of  victorious  greatness,  the  dramatists  and  historians 
of  Athens  reached  an  unrivalled  perfection,  and  now  again,  in  the 
same  city,  oratory  and  philosophy  attained  the  highest  point  pro- 
bably which  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  reaching.  In  the 
speeches  of  Pericles  and  others  reported  in  Thucydides,  we  find 
the  first  specimens  of  an  eloquence  regulated  by  the  principles 
of  art.  His  and  Socrates*  contemporaries,  the  sophists,  were  the 
teachers  of  the  artistic  form  of  eloquence,  without  regard  to  its 
substance.  Hence  the  greatest  orators,  from  Antiphon  down  to 
Demosthenes  and  Hyperides,  were  either  the  greatest  friends  or 
the  most  obnoxious  enemies  of  their  country.  It  would  lead  us 
too  far  to  characterise  the  individual  orators.  There  are  but  very 
few  among  them  whom  history  represents  as  true  friends  of  their 
country,  and  we  cannot  mention  one  who  was  its  real  saviour. 
Who  could  resist  the  power  of  circumstances  ?  or  who  could  do  so 
in  all  emergencies  ?  Although  Demosthenes,  when  compared  with 
any  of  the  others,  stands  forth  as  a  great,  noble,  and  pure  cha- 
racter, can  we  altogether  clear  him  from  the  charge  of  having 
accepted  bribes,  which  his  enemies  Dinarchus  and  Aeschines 
brought  against  him  ?  He  who  wishes  to  exculpate  Aeschines,  who 
openly  betrayed  his  country  to  Macedonia,  must  believe  that  in 
Aeschines*  opinion  the  only  means  of  saving  Athens  lay  in  her 
joining  Macedonia,  and  that  he  was  wiser  than  Demosthenes,  who 
in  his  noble  enthusiasm  overvalued  the  power  of  his  country, 
and  in  his  indignation  at  the  encroachments  of  the  Macedonian, 
overlooked  the  weakness  and  apathy  of  his  countrymen.  For  the 
Athenian  people  had  arrived  at  that  stage  of  inteUectual  culture, 
in  which  the  conscious  enjoyment  of  life  was  of  greater  importance 
to  them  than  all  political  questions.  Once  during  this  period, 
when  the  voting  of  money  for  the  building  of  a  fleet  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  assembly,  the  orator  Demades,  who  had  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Theoricon,  said,  that  there  was  no  money  to  spare 
for  such  purposes,  because  if  a  fleet  were  built  nothing  would  be 
left  to  expend  upon  festivals  and  games — and  no  fleet  was  built. 
The  art  of  acting  on  the  stage  had  at  that  time  reached  the  highest 
perfection.  Painting  and  sculpture  displayed  their  powers,  not  in 
the  production  of  grand  and  sublime  works  like  those  of  Phidias, 
but  in  exhibiting  the  charming  beauty  of  the  noblest  human 
forms.  All  learning  and  knowledge  were  concentrated  in  Ari- 
stotle, whose  influence  on  the  fate  of  mankind  was  increased  by 
the  circumstance  of  his  being  the  teacher  of  Alexander,  and  thus 
indirectly  contributing  towards  the  diflusion  and  preservation  of 
Greek  civilisation.    In  consequence  of  this  extraotdvciax^  ^^\k»vo\\^ 
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we  shall  be  obliged  in  the  remaining  part  of  this  work  to  confine 
our  attention  to  the  history  of  Greece  proper,  for  otherwise  we 
should  have  to  write  almost  a  universal  history. 

When  the  news  of  Philip's  death  reached  Athens,  Demosthenes 
and  Charidemus  exerted  themselves  energetically  to  stir  up  the 
people,  who  immediately  passed  a  decree  to  honour  his  muitlerer 
with  a  crown,  and  not  to  allow  Alexander  to  assume  the  supre- 
macy over  Greece.  The  people  were  once  more  in  a  state  of 
intoxicating  joy,  and  thought  that  they  would  have  easy  work 
with  "  the  boy  of  Pella."  They  knew  not  how  soon  they  were  to 
feel  his  rapid  and  energetic  mode  of  action.  He  first  settled  his 
domestic  affairs.  Attalus,  who  was  in  Asia,  was  not  disinclined  to 
usurp  the  regal  dignity,  which  he  claimed  for  his  nephew,  the  son 
of  his  niece  Cleopatra,  Philip's  second  wife,  for  he  did  not  consider 
Alexander  to  be  a  son  of  Philip.  In  consequence  of  this  scheme, 
he  was  condemned  as  guilty  of  high  treason ;  and  as  he  neither 
submitted  to  punishment,  nor  sued  for  pardon,  he  was  despatched 
by  an  assassin.  After  this,  the  young  king  went  to  Thessaly  in 
order  to  assert  his  right  to  the  supremacy  over  Greece  sword 
in  hand.  He  found  the  pass  of  Callipeuce  occupied  by  the 
Thessalians,  and  accordingly  had  to  force  his  way  over  the  rocky 
heights  of  Olympus  into  the  plain  of  Thessaly,  by  which  move- 
ment he  turned  the  enemy's  rear.  The  Thessalians  offered  no 
further  resistance,  and  recognising  his  supremacy  prombed  to 
send  their  contingent  whenever  he  should  require  it.  He  found 
the  passes  of  Mount  Oeta  unguarded,  for  the  Greeks,  and  espe- 
cially the  Athenians  lulled  into  security  by  Demosthenes,  had 
not  expected  that  Alexander  would  act  with  such  rapidity.  At 
Thermopylae,  the  Amphictions  acknowledged  his  supremacy, 
but  the  votes  of  Thebes,  Sparta,  and  Athens,  were  wanting.  In 
order  to  obtain  them  also,  he  proceeded  farther  south,  traversing 
Boeotia,  without  meeting  any  resistance,  and  encamped  before  the 
walls  of  Thebes.  This  at  once  induced  the  Athenians  to  change 
their  minds,  and  they  sent  ambassadors  to  beg  his  pardon.  De- 
mosthenes himself  was  one  of  the  ambassadors,  but  while  on  his 
road  to  Thebes,  he  secretly  returned,  for  he  dreaded  the  anger  of 
Alexander,  which  he  had  provoked  by  his  hostile  conduct.  His 
motive  perhaps  was  the  generous  desire  not  to  damage  the  cause 
of  Athens  by  appearing  before  the  king.  Alexander  complied 
with  the  prayer  of  the  Athenians,  demanding  only  that  they 
should  send  deputies  to  the  congress  of  Corinth,  whither  be 
himself  now  proceeded  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  affairs  of 
Greece.  Sparta  alone  sent  no  deputies,  while  all  the  other  Greek 
states  accepted  the  king's  terms  of  what  was  emphatically  called 
'^  a  general  peace  and  alliance."   Henceforth  a  permanent  congress 
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of  deputies  from  the  different  states  of  Greece  was  to  have  its 
seat  at  Corinth,  where  all  the  common  affairs  of  the  country  were 
to  be  decided.  Alexander  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  to 
continue  the  war  against  Persia,  for  which  the  states  had  to 
furnish  their  contingents  according  to  the  king's  orders.  No 
change,  however,  was  to  be  made  in  their  constitutions,  nor  was 
their  independence  to  be  impaired.  The  congress  had  to  watch 
over  the  preservation  of  peace ;  without  its  sanction  no  exiles 
could  be  recalled,  no  one  could  be  banished,  no  distribution  of 
land  could  be  made,  and  no  slaves  could  be  publicly  emancipated. 
Thus,  in  spite  of  the  guarantee  of  independence,  the  treaty  aimed 
at  suppressing  the  free  life  and  intercourse  of  the  states  of  Greece. 
Until  the  death  of  Alexander  this  congress  actually  continued  to 
exercise  its  functions. 

After  pacifying  the  Greek  states  in  this  manner  and  giving  them 
proofs  of  his  energy,  the  king,  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year, 
B.C.  335,  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  northern  and  western 
neighbours  of  Macedonia.  These  expeditions  into  distant  countries 
were  made  with  the  most  astonishing  rapidity  and  energy.  Di- 
recting his  march  from  Amphipolis  across  Mount  Haemus,  he 
humbled  the  Triballi,  dwelling  between  that  mountain  and  the 
Danube;  and  having  crossed  the  river  he  terrified  the  Getae 
who  dwelt  on  its  left  bank.  There,  we  are  told  by  Arrian,  he 
received  embassies  from  the  most  distant  nations,  even  from  the 
Celts,  who  offered  him  friendship  and  gold.  He  then  returned, 
directing  his  armies  westwards  against  the  rebellious  Hlyrians, 
and  by  his  extraordinary  quickness  and  personal  bravery,  he  not 
only  rescued  his  army  from  a  most  perilous  position  amid  the 
Hlyrian  mountains,  but  compelled  the  conquered  princes  to  do 
homage  to  him,  and  send  contingents  for  his  expedition  against 
Persia. 

Alexander's  difficult  situation  in  Ulyricum  gave  rise  to  various 
reports  of  defeats,  and  even  of  his  death.  This  caused  great  com- 
motion in  Greece,  and  the  party  hostile  to  Macedonia  was  parti- 
cularly active.  Ten  thousand  darics  also,  which  the  Athenian 
Ephialtes  brought  from  Persia,  were  not  without  effect.  The 
Aetolians  and  Eleans  rose  in  arms,  and  the  army  of  the  Arcadians 
had  already  advanced  as  far  as  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  But 
Thebes  and  Athens  distinguished  themselves  above  all  by  their 
eagerness  to  cast  off  the  Macedonian  yoke.  In  the  latter  city 
Demosthenes  and  Lycurgus  were  the  foremost  in  calling  upon 
Greece  and  Athens  to  assert  their  liberty,  since  by  the  king's 
death  the  treaties  were  annulled,  and  the  king  of  Persia  would 
support  the  Greeks  with  troops  and  money.    War  was  decreed^ 
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but  first  of  all  the  revolt  of  Thebes  had  to  be  secured.  Thither 
the  exiles  returned,  the  Macedonian  garrison  was  blockaded  in  the 
Cadmea,  and  two  of  its  captains  were  put  to  death.  The  Athenians 
sent  arms  and  promised  succours;  but  the  troops  did  not  leave 
Attica,  as  thej  prudently  wished  first  to  see  ike  result  of  the 
struggle  at  Thebes.  Suddenly,  even  before  the  Gadmea  had  sur- 
rendered, the  king,  whom  all  believed  to  be  dead,  appeared  at 
Onchestos  in  Boeotia  with  an  army  of  23,000  men.  On  receiving 
the  news  of  the  revolt  of  Thebes,  he  had  marched  in  the  incredibly 
short  period  of  twelve  days  from  the  Illjrrian  town  of  Pelion 
through  the  valley  of  the  Haliacmon  and  tiie  Perrhaebian  passes 
into  Thessaly,  and  through  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  towards 
Onchestos.  On  the  following  day,  he  was  at  the  gates  of  Thebes, 
before  any  of  the  Greek  allies  had  arrived.  Alexander  first  pro- 
posed an  amicable  arrangement,  and  a  return  to  the  terms  of  the 
peace  of  the  preceding  year ;  but  as  the  Boeotarchs  and  the 
exiles  rejected  every  offer,  he  took  the  city  by  storm,  after  an 
heroic  defence  by  its  citizens.  He  penetrated  into  it  by  the 
southern  gate  along  with  the  fugitive  Thebans  who  had  been 
defeated  in  front  of  their  foitifications.  The  massacre  which  now 
ensued  was  caused  not  so  much  by  the  Macedonians  as  by  the  old 
enemies  of  Thebes,  who  were  serving  in  Alexander*s  army :  the 
Phocians,  Orchomenians,  Thespians,  and  Plataeans  took  fearful 
vengeance  upon  the  unfortunate  city.  On  the  following  day  the 
king  lefl  it  to  his  allies  to  decide  upon  the  fate  of  Thebes.  The 
Greeks  determined  to  keep  possession  of  the  Gadmea,  but  to  raze 
the  city  to  the  ground,  to  distribute  its  territory,  except  that 
which  belonged  to  temples,  among  the  allies,  and  to  sell  for  slaves 
all  its  inhabitants,  without  distinction  of  sex  or  age,  excepting 
only  the  priests,  priestesses,  and  those  who  were  connected  with 
the  king  by  ties  of  hospitality.  This  decree  was  literally  and 
mercilessly  executed  by  the  Greeks.  The  temples  and  the  house 
of  the  Theban  poet  Pindar  alone  were  spared,  the  latter  by  the 
express  command  of  the  king :  20,000  men  were  made  slaves, 
6000  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  and  many  had  saved  themselves  by 
flight.  The  ancient  Gadmea  stood  alone  amid  a  heap  of  ruins. 
This  was  a  fearful  retaliation  for  the  merciless  destruction  of 
Flataeae  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  for  the  fidth- 
less  conduct  of  Thebes  during  the  Persian  invasion.  Had  Alex- 
ander been  allowed  to  follow  his  own  inclinations  he  would  no 
doubt  have  acted  more  mildly.  Plutarch  relates  that  he  restored 
to  freedom  Timocleia,  the  sister  of  Theagenes,  who  had  fallen  at 
Ghaeroneia,  together  with  her  children,  on  learning  that  she  had 
thrown  into  a  well  and  stoned  to  death  a  brutal  Thracian  captain 
who  had  attempted  to  violate  her  honour.    At  a  sabeeqnent 
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period,  when  Alexander  found  Thebans  among  the  captive  mer- 
cenaries of  the  king  of  Persia,  he  treated  them  kindly. 

The  news  of  the  fall  of  Thebes  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
all  the  Greeks,  and  the  Athenians  were  the  first  to  alter  their 
plans.  It  was  during  the  celebration  of  the  great  mysteries  that 
they  were  informed  of  the  fearful  catastrophe,  and  they  forthwith 
determined  to  send  ten  ambassadors  to  implore  the  king's  mercy, 
and  permission  to  show  to  their  imhappy  brethren  of  Thebes 
the  kind  offices  of  hospitality.  The  king  granted  this  request, 
but  demanded  that  they  should  first  deliver  up  to  him  ten  of 
the  leading  orators  who  were  hostile  to  him,  among  whom  Demo- 
sthenes and  Lycurgus  were  especially  mentioned.  Owing  to  the 
mediation  of  Demades,  however,  who  had  received  from  Demo- 
sthenes a  bribe  of  five  talents,  the  king  was  satisfied  with  the  sur- 
render of  Charidemus  alone ;  but  he  escaped  to  Asia.  Alexander 
was  evidently  anxious  to  win  the  goodwill  of  the  Athenians  by 
every  means  in  his  power;  nay  he  even  condescended  to  flatter 
a  city  which  would  not  have  been  able  to  ofier  greater  resistance 
than  Thebes.  His  object  in  general  was,  by  benevolence  and 
kindness,  to  keep  the  Greeks  quiet  and  faithful  during  his  absence 
in  Asia ;  but^  at  the  same  time,  he  felt  a  natural  reverence  for  the 
unrivalled  greatness  of  Athens  in  past  times,  which  prevented  him, 
as  it  did  all  subsequent  conquerors,  from  approaching  the  sacred 
buildings  of  the  acropolis  with  a  destructive  hand. 

Thespiae  and,  for  the  third  time,  Plataeae,  now  rose  from  their 
ruins,  in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  congress  at  Corinth ;  but 
in  the  autumn  of  b.c.  335  Alexander  quitted  Greece,  which  he 
had  apparently  quieted  by  fearful  severity,  as  well  as  by  mildness. 
During  the  winter,  he  was  occupied  in  Macedonia  with  prepara- 
tions for  the  war  agfunst  Persia,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  following 
year  his  army,  amounting  to  about  30,000  foot  and  5000  horse,  was 
on  its  march.  From  Aegeae  he  proceeded  along  the  high  road, 
which  Philip  had  so  often  traversed,  to  Amphipolis,  and  thence  to 
Sestos  on  tiie  Hellespont.  The  fleet  there  transported  the  army 
to  the  coast  of  Asia;  for  the  expedition  was  accompanied  by  160 
triremes,  20  of  which  had  been  furnished  by  Athens.  With  such 
a  ccMnparatively  small  army,  he  confidently  set  out  against  the 
myriads  of  the  Great  King,  knowing  from  the  history  of  Greece 
the  real  value  of  those  myriads,  which  were  driven  to  battle  with 
scourges.  He  set  out  like  a  true  conqueror,  feeling  certain  of 
victory.  He  took  with  him  scarcely  seventy  talents  in  money, 
having  dbtributed  his  treasures  among  his  friends  before  his  de- 
parture. When  he  was  asked  what  he  meant  to  keep  for  himself, 
he  answered  ^  hope.*' 

We  can  accompany  the  youthful  hero,  who  never  T^\^v^CL%^U|^Ti^ 
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thus  far,  although  as  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  united  Mace 
donians  and  Greeks,  he  may  to  some  extent  be  regarded  as  a  suc- 
cessor of  Themistocles,  Cimon,  and  Agesilaus.  Upon  the  history 
of  Macedonia  we  can  enter  only  where  it  comes  in  contact  with 
that  of  Greece  itself.  The  share  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Asiatic 
expedition,  moreover,  was  a  very  small  one.  From  the  contra^ 
dictory  statements  of  the  ancients  we  may  gather  this  much,  that 
the  total  number  of  Greeks  serving  in  Alexander's  army  was 
about  7000,  of  whom  2000  were  horsemen,  including  1500  Thes- 
salians.  Among  the  Persians,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  many 
Greeks  serving  as  mercenaries  agfdnst  Alexander ;  for  in  order  to 
thwart  their  nearest  and  most  dangerous  foe  the  enemies  of  Mace- 
donia had  recourse  to  any  means,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  assist 
the  natural  enemy  of  Greece,  the  Persians,  who  during  the  last 
century  had  ceased  to  be  looked  upon  in  that  light.  Demosthenes 
too  had  aocepted  money  from  Persia,  to  employ  it  against  Mace 
donia.  Accordingly,  hosts  of  Greeks  now  went  into  the  service 
of  the  Persians,  in  order  to  fight  in  their  ranks  against  Alexander, 
totally  disregarding  the  decrees  of  the  Corinthian  congress,  which 
continued  to  exert  itself  for  the  interests  of  Macedonia.  The 
connection  with  Persia  was  kept  up  by  constant  embassies  also, 
so  that  Alexander  had  good  reasons  for  fearing  a  fresh  revolt 
during  his  absence.  In  the  first  decisive  battle  on  the  river 
Granicus,  a  Greek  of  great  military  fame,  the  Khodian  Memnon, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  whole  Persian  army,  in  which  there  were 
no  less  than  20,000  Greek  mercenaries,  a  circumstance  which  ren- 
dered Alexander's  victory  all  the  more  bloody.  Alexander,  how- 
ever, stUl  remained  faithful  to  his  mission  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Greeks,  for  the  result  of  that  battle  was  the  liberation  of 
the  Ionian  cities  in  Asia,  in  which  he  restored  the  democratic  form 
of  government.  Memnon,  his  most  dangerous  enemy,  who,  a$ 
commander  of  the  Persian  fleet  and  governor  of  the  coast  of  Asia, 
conquered  the  islands  and  formed  connections  with  the  Greeks  on 
the  continent,  especially  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  died  in  the 
following  year,  b.  c.  333 ;  and  his  successors  Phamabazus  and 
Autophradates,  who  endeavoured  to  carry  out  his  plans  and  made 
preparations  for  an  expedition  into  Greece,  were  defeated  the 
year  after.    Nothing  now  checked  the  king's  victorious  career. 

While  Alexander  was  subduing  Asia,  Agis  III.,  king  of  Sparta, 
who  in  B.  c.  338  had  succeeded  Archidamus  III.,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  cast  off  the  Macedonian  yoke.  Accordingly,  the  Arcadians, 
with  the  exception  of  Megalopolis,  the  Eleans,  and  the  Achaeans, 
took  up  arms ;  they  were  joined  by  homeless  Thebans,  and  con- 
nectionB  were  formed  witb.  tbe  above-mentioned  satrapi,  Fbania- 
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bazus  and  Autopliradates,  whose  fleet  had  already  advanced  as 
far  as  the  island  of  Siphnos,  and  who  furnished  the  Greeks  with 
money  and  ships.    Agis  had  sent  his  brother  to  Crete  to  maintain 
the  influence  of  Sparta  there.     The  Athenians,  also,  were  soon 
prevailed  upon  to  support  the  insurrection  with  a  hundred  galleys- 
But  Demades,  the  frivolous  and  voluptuous  manager  of  the  Theo- 
ricon^  declared  that  by  such  military  preparations  the  people 
would  be  deprived  of  the  money  required  for  the  games  and  festi- 
vals*; and  the  Athenians,  more  concerned  about  their  amusements 
than  about  their  liberty,  cancelled  the  decree;  so  that  Athens, 
which  Alexander  had  captivated  by  his  insinuating  civilities,  re- 
mained quiet.    In  consequence  of  this,  after  the  battle  on  the 
Granicus,  he  sent  a  report  of  his  victory  to  the  Greeks,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  Athenians,  to  whom  he  also  made  a  present  of  300 
suits  of  Persian  armour,  as  an  ornament  for  the  temple  of  Athene ; 
and  from  Susa  he  sent  back  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristo- 
geiton,  which  had  formerly  been  carried  off  by  the  Persians.    But 
in  B.  c.  331,  Agis  having  assembled  an  army  of  20,000  foot  and 
2000  horse,  laid  siege  to  Megalopolis,  and  a  victory  which  he 
gained  there  increased  the  courage  and  the  hopes  of  the  Greeks. 
Antipater,  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the 
kingdom  of  Macedonia  during  the  absence  of  Alexander,  was  at 
this  time  engaged  against  a  rebellious  governor  of  Thrace.    But 
soon  after  this,  he  received  from  Asia  a  sum  of  3000  talents  with 
orders  to  quell  the  insurrection  in  Peloponnesus.    He  now  quickly 
arranged  matters  in  the  north,  and  with  an  army  of  40,000  men 
invaded  Peloponnesus.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  Aegae,  not  far 
£x>m  Megalopolis,  a  decisive  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Lace- 
daemonians behaved  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  ancient  renown, 
but  were  nnsuccessfid.    They  were  overpowered  by  the  numbers 
of  their  enemies,  and  lost  5300  men,  among  whom  their  king  fell 
fighting  bravely,  and  covered  with  many  wounds.     This  new  blow 
completely  disheartened  the  Greeks.    Eudamidas,  the  successor 
of  Agis,  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  further  resistance,  and  the  Spar- 
tans sent  ambassadors  to  Alexander  to  implore  his  pardon.    An- 
tipater referred  the  case  of  the  conquered  to  the  congress  at 
Corinth,  where  it  was  decreed  that  Sparta  sho'ild  join  the  Greek 
confederacy,  and  pay  120  talents  as  an  indenmification  to  the  faith- 
ful city  of  Megalopolis. 

Greece,  thus  again  humbled,  remained  quiet  for  a  time.  But 
the  death  of  Alexander  was  the  signal  for  fresh  struggles,  not  only 
in  the  other  parts  of  his  vast  empire,  but  also  in  Greece,  which 
again  began  to  long  for  freedom  and  independence.  The  imme- 
diate consequences  of  his  death  render  that  event  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  history  of  the  world.    His  img\ity  axmVisA  \slt^\a^ 
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under  one  sway  countries  and  nations  of  the  most  different  cha- 
racters and  dispositions ;  but  his  early  death  prevented  him  from 
binding  them  firmly  together  as  parts  of  one  great  en^>ire ;  he 
was  carried  off  in  the  midst  of  new  and  vast  schemes,  as  well 
as  in  the  midst  of  oriental  luxuries,  to  which  he  had  abandoned 
himself.  After  his  successful  campaign  in  the  Pentapotamia  (the 
Punjaub),  he  had  scarcely  begun  making  plans  and  arrangements 
for  establishing  his  power  in  the  newly  conquered  countries,  when 
he  died  of  a  fever  at  Babylon,  in  June  b.  c.  323,  at  the  youtjiful 
age  of  thirty-two  years.  Until  the  very  last  days  of  his  life  he 
made  the  most  extraordinary  efforts,  never  giving  the  reins  of 
government  out  of  his  own  hands.  Death  itself  had  no  power 
over  him;  for  Curtius  relates  the  extraordinary  fact,  that  his 
body  lay  for  seven  days  exposed  to  the  burning  sun,  before  the 
Egyptians  and  Chaldaeans  commenced  embalming  it,  without  pre- 
senting any  indications  of  decomposition.  The  detailed  reports  of 
hb  death,  the  rumour  of  his  having  been  poisoned,  his  last  regu- 
lation that  the  worthiest  should  be  his  successor,  the  giving  of  his 
rinff  to  Perdiccas: — all  these  circumstances  are  so  unauthen- 
ticated,  and  some  of  them  show  such  manifest  traces  of  being 
inventions  of  later  or  even  contemporary  writers,  that  we  may 
here  pass  them  over  in  silence. 

Alexander  had  been  the  idol  of  his  army,  but  among  the  higher 
officers  many  had  been  ill-disposed  towards  him,  and  thought  that 
he  had  too  great  a  disposition  and  inclination  to  become  an  eastern 
despot.  Conspiracies  were  discovered  and  punished  with  inex- 
orable severity  ;  the  chief  offenders  being  Greeks  in  hb  own  army. 
That  he  was  of  a  passionate  nature  and  inflicted  punishment  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  will  not  excite  our  surprise,  if  we  re- 
collect his  position,  which  demanded  quick  decision  and  energy  at 
every  step.  We  cannot  refrain  from  directing  attention  to  one 
thing,  which  became  of  greater  importance  in  the  history  of  civili- 
sation than  even  his  conquest  of  the  Persian  empire  and  hb  colonies 
in  the  distant  East.  We  allude  to  the  foundation  of  Alexandria 
in  Egypt,  in  b.c.  332;  there  the  treasures  of  Greek  literature 
were  afterwards  collected  and  carefully  preserved  and  cherished ; 
there  grammatical  studies,  the  beginnings  of  which  appear  in  Greece 
itself  about  a  century  earlier,  were  cultivated  with  the  greatest 
success ;  and  there,  under  the  mild  sceptre  of  the  first  Lagidae, 
art  and  literature  found  an  asylum,  while  in  Greece  they  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  neglected  and  become  extinct.  We  of  modem 
times  must  feel  the  more  grateful  for  the  foundation  of  that  city, 
because  the  Museum  of  Alexandria  and  its  celebrated  library 
were  among  the  principal  means  of  preserving  and  multiplying  the 
copies  of  the  Greek  claasic&  that  have  come  down  to  us. 
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Alezander'a  hoij  was  conveyed  with  regal  pomp  to  that  city, 
which  preaerred  hu  memory  longest  and  most  beaeficiallj,  aod 
which  down  to  thia  day  bears  his  name.  Aa  his  empire  broke  to 
pieces  during  the  violent  stni^les  of  his  ambitdooB  generals,  so 
alao  all  the  members  of  his  own  tkmily  died  a  violent  death.  In 
B.C.  317  his  mother  Olyn^iw  killed  his  immediate  successor,  his 
half-brother  Arrhidaens,  bother  with  itis  wife  Eurydice,  a  step- 
sister of  Alexander.  Two  years  later,  Olympias  was  mode  pri- 
•oner  by  Cassauder  at  Fydna,  and  put  to  death.  The  same  person 
also  killed,  in  b.c.  311,  Alexander's  posthumous  son  Alexander, 
snd  hia  mother  Boxaua ;  lastly,  in  the  year  b.  c.  309,  Potysperchon 
killed  Heracles,  »  son  of  Alexander  by  Barsine.  We  pass  over  the 
varioua  motifes  for  these  and  other  acts  of  violence,  but  we  may 
remark  that  they  all  arose  from  tlie  ambition  of  the  generals,  and 
from  the  desire  of  each  to  establish  himself  in  the  possession  of 
regal  power.  Scarcely  a  trace  ia  found  of  affection  or  attachment 
to  the  family  of  Alexander,  or  of  reverence   for  his   name  and 
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Op  the  three  principal  kingdoms,  Macedonia,  Sjria,  and  Egypt, 
which  irere  formed  bj  the  succesaorg  of  Alexander,  the  fint  from 
its  geographical  position  naturally  came  into  frequent,  and  for  the 
most  part  hostile,  contact  with  Greece.  Alexander  himself  had 
shortly  before  his  death  been  the  cause  of  a  fresh  war.  At  the 
celebration  of  the  Olympic  games  in  b.  c.  324,  nhich  was  at- 
tended bj  a  great  number  of  exiles  and  oligarchs  favourabtj 
disposed  towards  Macedonia,  Nicanor,  a  commissioner  sent  bj 
Alexander,  read  the  following  message  of  his  master  to  the  exiles 
from  the  Greet  cities.  "  We  were  not  the  author  of  your  exile, 
but  we  will  restore  you  to  your  homes,  —  all  except  those  who  an 
under  a  curse.  And  we  have  written  to  Ajitipat«r  on  the  enbject, 
that  he  may  compel  those  cities  which  are  unwilling  to  receive 
you."  The  Thebans  alone  were  excluded  from  this  dictatorial 
amnesty,  the  object  of  which  evidently  was  to  strengthen  the 
Macedonian  party  In  those  Greek  cities  whose  fidelity  and  peaceful 
disposition  were  always  doubtful.  There  were  present  at  the 
festival  about  20,000  exiles  from  all  parts  of  Greece.  Their  pro- 
perty had  long  been  in  the  hands  of  others ;  Athens,  for  exam^e, 
had  distributed  the  land  in  the  island  of  Samoa  among  clemchi) 
and  Aetoltans  had  again  taken  possession  of  the  town  of  Oeniadae. 
This  messi^,  accordingly,  caused  exasperation  and  opposition. 
The  Athenians  and  Aetolians  refused  to  comply  with  it,  and, 
tc^ether  with  other  Greeks,  sent  an  embassy  to  Babylon,  which, 
however,  did  not  gain  its  end  with  Alexander.  The  thought  of 
open  resistance  was  ibstered  by  other  circumstances.  Harpalos, 
Alexander's  treasurer,  had  some  time  before,  in  b.c.  324,  secretlj 
quitted  Ana  with  30  slu<^,  6Q00  toetcenariea,  and  SOOO  talent^  the 
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greater  part  of  which  he  deposited  at  Taenaron  in  Laconia,  and 
then  came  to  Athens.    He  succeeded  in  forming  a  party  among 
the  most  influelitial  demagogues  and  leaders,  and  even  Demo- 
sthenes was  charged  by  his  enemies  with  having  received  bribes 
from  Harpalus,  thouj^h  it  is  probable  that  this  charge  against  him, 
as  well  as  that  against  Phocion,  was  unfounded.    But  Antipater 
haying  demanded  that  Harpalus  should  be  given  up,  and  Demo- 
sthenes, in  consequence,  as  he  said,  of  a  sore  throat,  being  unable 
to  speak,  the  people  of  Athens  resolved  to  arrest  Harpalus,  who^ 
however,  escaped,  and  taking  with  him  his  treasures  from  Tae- 
naron, went  to  Crete,  where  he  ended  his  life  in  a  miserable 
manner,  being  slain  by  a  Lacedaemonian  who  fled  with  his  money 
across  the  sea  to  Cyrene.    His  book-keeper,  however,  was  taken 
with  the  books  containing  accounts  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
money  had  been  spent  and  the  names  of  those  who  had  received 
it,  and  he  was  delivered  up  to  the  king's  treasurer  Philoxenus. 
The  Athenians,  from  fear  of  Antipater,  now  determined  to  in- 
stitute a  strict  inquiry  to  ascertain  who  had  accepted  bribes  from 
Harpalus,  and  thus  began  the  famous  Harpalian  inquisition.    De- 
mosthenes was  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  a  sum  of 
money  which  he  had  received  from  Harpalus,  nominally  to  take 
care  of  it ;  and  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  talents. 
Not  being  able  to  raise  that  sum,  he  fled  to  escape  imprisonment, 
going  first  to  Aegina  and  thence  to  Troezen.    Many  other  most 
distinguished  citizens  were  exiled  on  similar  grounds.     Demo- 
sthenes, however,  even  in  his  exile  continued  to  exert  himself  for 
the  freedom  of  Athens,  and  when,  after  Alexander's  death,  Greece 
rose  to  engage  in  a  fresh  struggle  for  its  independence,  he  spoke 
in  the  assembly  of  the  Arcadians.    When  the  war  was  at  its  height 
sod  seemed  to  promise  a  favourable  termination  for  Athens,  his 
fellow-citizens  recalled  him  in  the  most  honourable  manner,  and 
paid  the  fine  of  fifty  talents  for  him. 

When  the  news  of  Alexander's  death  reached  Greece,  the 
Athenians  especially  were  overjoyed,  and  ready  to  take  up  arms 
at  once  without  listening  to  the  warnings  of  Phocion,  who,  al- 
though an  aristocrat,  was  a  patriotic  man.  Persons  of  property, 
in  general,  were  favourable  to  Macedonia,  and  dissuaded  their 
fellow-citizens  from  war;  but  the  people,  believing  that  their 
policy  was  founded  on  selfishness,  sent  many  of  them  into  exile. 
The  above-mentioned  decree  of  Alexander  had  exasperated  the 
Greeks  and  prepared  their  minds  for  war.  Leosthenes,  a  man  of 
great  military  experience,  had  just  returned  from  Asia  with  8000 
mercenaries,  and  had  landed  at  Taenaron.  The  Athenians  now 
sent  to  him  desiring  him  to  retain  those  troops  under  some  pretext 
or  other,  until  after  the  arrival  of  the  official  news  ol  M&^vcA^^'*^^ 
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death,  when  preparations  would  be  carried  on  openly.  This 
request  was  complied  with.  The  orator  Hjperides  and  some 
others,  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  undertook  the  admi- 
nistration of  affairs  after  the  removal  of  the  friends  of  Macedonia. 
The  people  resolved  to  equip  a  fleet  of  240  ships ;  all  the  Greeks 
were  called  upon  to  assert  their  independence,  and  most  states 
obeyed  the  summons.  In  Peloponnesus,  the  Achaeans,  Arcadians, 
and  Spartans  refused  to  co-operate  with  the  rest,  the  latter,  from 
jealousy  of  Athens;  in  central  Greece,  the  Boeotians  decUned 
taking  part  in  the  general  rising,  chiefly  because  they  dreaded  the 
restoration  of  Thebes,  the  territory  of  which  had  fallen  into  their 
hands.  An  army  of  30,000  men^  however,  was  raised,  to  which  the 
Aetolians  and  Athenians  furnished  the  largest  contingents,  the 
Aetolians  sending  into  the  field  7000  men,  Athens  5000  hoplites, 
500  horse,  and  2000  mercenaries.  The  fleet  amounted  to  200  sail. 
Leosthenes,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  allies,  after  having 
defeated  the  Boeotians,  who  refused  to  allow  his  army  a  passage 
through  their  country,  took  possession  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae. 
The  Blyrians  and  Thracians  also  rose  against  the  detested  rule  of 
Macedonia.  Antipater,  who,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  acted 
as  supreme  military  commander  in  Macedonia,  in  place  of  the 
weak-minded  Arrhidaeus,  quickly  invaded  Thessaly  with  a  con- 
siderable army,  sending  at  the  same  time  demands  for  reinforce- 
ments to  Craterus,  who  was  returning  from  Asia  with  an  army  of 
10,000  men,  and  to  Leonnatus,  the  governor  of  Phrygia  on  the 
Hellespont.  The  hostile  armies  met  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Trachinian  Heraeleia.  The  Thessalian  horse  went  over  to  Leo- 
sthenes, and  Antipater  was  obliged  to  retreat.  It  seems  that  he 
was  cut  off  from  returning  to  Macedonia,  for  he  threw  himself  into 
the  town  of  Lamia  on  the  Malian  gulf,  and  there  waited  for  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements.  But  Leosthenes  having  invested  the 
town  with  circumvallations,  Antipater  at  length  made  overtures  of 
peace. 

These  successful  undertakings  created  such  enthusiasm  at 
Athens,  and  the  Athenians  became  so  elated,  that,  flushed  with 
victory,  they  demanded  the  unconditional  surrender  of  Antipater. 
Phocion  alone  did  not  partake  of  the  general  enthusiasm.  But 
Antipater  refused  to  surrender;  and  fortune  now  forsook  the  arms 
of  the  Greeks.  The  first  misfortune  which  occurred  was,  that  the 
Aetolians  left  the  confederate  army,  under  the  pretext  that  they 
must  look  to  the  aflairs  of  their  own  country.  A  still  greater  loss 
was  the  death  of  Leosthenes,  who  had  been  wounded  during  a  sally 
from  Lamia.  The  Athenians  honoured  him  as  they  had  honoured 
their  great  heroes  in  former  times.  Hyperides  delivered  the 
funeral  oration  over  him  and  his  companions  in  arms  who  had 
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fallen,  and  all  were  buried  near  the  road  leading  to  the  Academy, 
bj  the  side  of  Pericles,  Conon,  and  Chabrias.  Leosthenes  was 
succeeded  by  the  youthful  Antiphilus,  for  Phocion  was  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty. 

Meanwhile,  Leonnatus  had  entered  Thessaly  with  20,000  foot 
and  2500  horse;  while  the  army  of  the  confederates  had  been 
reduced  to  22,000  foot  and  3500  horse.  Thus  threatened  in  rear 
as  well  as  in  front,  Antiphilus  raised  the  siege  of  Lamia,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle  the  troops 
of  Leonnatus,  who  was  himself  killed.  But  still  Antipater  was 
relieved,  and  having  joined  the  remainder  of  the  conquered  army 
and  the  forces  of  Craterus  who  had  just  arrived,  he  took  up  a 
strong  position  in  the  north  of  Thess^y.  There  a  decisive  battle 
was  fought  near  Crannon,  in  the  autumn  of  b.  c.  322.  Antipater's 
army  had  been  increased  to  48,000  men,  and  the  Macedonian  pha- 
lanx gained  the  day.  The  Thessalian  cavalry  fought  in  a  man- 
ner worthy  of  its  great  reputation,  but  unsuccessfully.  The 
Athenian  fleet  of  170  galleys,  commanded  by  Eetion,  was  likewise 
defeated  twice  by  that  of  the  Macedonians  under  Cleitus.  Micion 
even  effected  a  landing  near  Rhamnus  in  Attica,  but  Phocion  over- 
powered him,  and  the  invader  was  slain.  Thus  the  war  suddenly 
took  a  turn  unfavourable  to  Greece,  and  especially  to  the  liberty 
of  Athens.  The  towns  of  Thessaly  surrendered  immediately,  the 
confederate  army  dispersed,  and  the  smaller  towns  hastened  to 
accept  the  not  very  severe  terms  offered  by  Antipater.  The 
Aet<^an8  and  Athenians  alone  were  resolved  to  continue  the  war. 
Antipater  quickly  advanced  against  Athens,  and  having  encamped 
in  the  Cadmea,  he  first  demanded  of  Athens  the  surrender  of  the 
enemies  of  Macedonia :  whereupon  Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  and 
many  other  patriots  fled  from  the  city.  The  impudent  Demades, 
who  had  been  branded  with  infamy  in  consequence  of  having  been 
found  guilty  of  receiving  bribes  in  the  inquisition  about  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Harpalus,  was  now  released  from  the  punishment  of 
his  crime,  and  actively  supported  the  cause  of  Macedonia.  He 
and  Phocion  were  sent  to  Antipater  to  obtain  favourable  terms ;  a 
seocmd  embassy  headed  by  the  aged  philosopher  Xenocrates,  also 
made  earnest  representations,  but  it  was  all  in  vain ;  Antipater 
insisted  upon  their  surrendering  at  discretion,  delivering  up  the 
enemies  d  Macedonia,  paying  the  expenses  of  the  war  and  an 
additional  sum  of  money,  receiving  a  Macedonian  garrison  into  the 
port  of  Munychia,  and  establishing  a  timocratic  oligarchy  in  the 
place  of  democracy.  Athens  at  last  yielded  on  every  point.  At 
the  festival  of  the  great  Eleusinian  mysteries  in  September  or 
October,  b.c.  322,  a  Macedonian  garrison  took  possession  of 
Munychia.    The  franchise  was  retained  only  by  1^<o«a  csk>3a.«Q& 
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whose  property  amounted  to  2000  drachinae ;  the  rest,  12,000  in 
number,  quitted  the  city.  Although  the  census  was  very  low,  yet 
the  number  of  those  who  remained  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
9000.  Some  of  the  exiles  were  transported  as  colonists  to  Thrace. 
The  patriots  and  enemies  of  Macedonia  were  to  be  surrendered,  as 
Antipater  obstinately  persisted  in  his  demand.  On  the  proposal 
of  Demades,  they  were  summoned  to  appear  in  court,  and,  as  they 
did  not  come,  they  were  sentenced  to  death.  Hyperides  and  some 
others  were  seized  in  Aegina  by  one  Archias,  an  actor,  and  sent  to 
Antipater,  who  was  at  Cleonae,  and  ordered  them  to  be  tortured 
and  put  to  death.  Demosthenes  had  taken  refuge  in  the  temple  of 
Poseidon  in  Calaureia,  near  the  coast  of  Argolis ;  when  he  learned 
the  intentions  of  Archias,  who  had  come  to  entrap  him,  he  took 
poison,  which  he  carried  about  with  him  in  a  reed ;  for  he  well 
knew  that  his  asylum  would  be  no  protection  against  the  band  of 
barbarians  by  whom  Archias  was  assisted  in  his  hunt. 

This  war,  which  is  commonly  called,  the  Lamian,  thus  deprived 
Athens,  for  the  second  time  within  a  century,  of  her  freedom  and 
her  constitution :  with  them  she  also  lost  her  noblest  citizens,  the 
indefatigable  champions  of  freedom.  When  a  few  years  later  she 
recovered  her  ancient  free  constitution,  she  had  at  least  no  longer 
to  dread  a  Demades ;  that  vile  traitor,  after  having  for  a  time 
enslaved  his  country,  in  conjunction  with  other  friends  of  Mace- 
donia, among  whom  Phocion  was  the  only  noble  character,  was 
sent  in  b.  c.  318  to  Antipater,  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  Mace- 
donian garrison  from  Munychia.  But  Antipater,  knowing  that  he 
had  been  engaged  in  secret  negotiations  with  Perdiccas  to  bring 
about  his  own  downfal,  ordered  him  and  his  son  to  be  seized  and 
put  to  death.  About  the  same  time  the  contemptible  Archias  also 
died  in  poverty  and  disgrace,  B.C.  319. 

After  having  humbled  Athens,  Antipater  and  Craterus  marched 
against  the  Aetolians,  but  before  they  were  able  to  effect  anything 
decisive,  they  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  war  in  consequence  of 
disturbances  in  Asia. 

The  other  generals  and  satraps  were  allied  against  the  insolent 
Perdiccas,  the  first  guardian  of  young  Alexander.  After  the 
murder  of  Perdiccas  at  Memphis,  in  b.c.  321,  Antipater  became 
guardian,  and  at  Trisparadeisos  in  Syria  a  new  distribution  of  the 
conquered  countries  was  made  among  the  generals  of  Alexander, 
who  had  already  become,  to  some  extent,  independent  sovereigns. 
While  the  armies  of  Antigonus  were  fighting  in  Asia  against  Eu- 
menes,  Antipater  died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  in  b.c.  318,  and  in  his 
place  Polysperchon  was  appointed  guardian.  But  Cassander, 
Antipater*8  son,  took  up  arms  to  oppose  the  new  regent,  and  to 
obtain  for  himself  possession  of  Macedonia ;  during  thb  Btmggle 
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the  family  of  Alexander  the  Great  was  extirpated.  After  this 
Cassander  took  part  in  the  general  war  against  Antigonus,  which 
ended  in  b.c.  311,  when  a  peace  was  made,  by  which  the  empire 
of  Alexander  was  divided  among  four  rulers.  Cassander  having 
obtained  the  government  of  Macedonia  only  temporarily,  and  in 
the  character  of  the  guardian  of  young  Alexander,  soon  caused 
his  dangerous  rival  to  be  despatched ;  and  in  b.  c.  306,  the  go- 
vernors of  the  provinces  had  made  such  progress,  that  Antigonus, 
Demetrius,  Cassander,  Ptolemaeus,  and  Lysimachus  could  assume 
the  title  of  king.  In  the  peace  concluded  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus, 
B.  c.  301,  in  which  Antigonus  lost  his  throne  and  his  life,  the  coun- 
tries of  Macedonia,  Thrace,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  were  recognised  as 
four  independent  kingdoms.  During  these  wars  among  the  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander,  which  lasted  till  b.c.  301,  Athens  suffered 
much ;  it  experienced  several  times  a  change  of  masters,  and  was 
even  obliged  to  alter  its  constitution. 

When  Polysperchon,  who  was  advanced  in  years  and  experienced 
in  war,  but  possessed  little  energy,  had  been  appointed  by  Anti- 
pater  guardian  of  the  royal  family,  Cassander  immediately  formed 
the  plan  of  overthrowing  him,  but  as  the  war  called  him  into  Asia, 
he  sent  for  the  present  his  friend  Nicanor  to  take  the  command  of 
the  garrison  at  Munychia.  He  was  received  at  Athens  before 
Antipater*s  death  was  known  there.  Polysperchon,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  order  to  increase  his  power  by  attaching  Greece  to  him- 
self, proclaimed,  in  the  name  of  the  kings,  the  freedom  of  the 
Greek  states,  the  restoration  of  the  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  recall  of  the  exiles.  Samos  was  to  be  given  back 
to  the  Athenians,  and  the  Macedonian  garrisons  were  to  be  with- 
drawn from  aU  the  towns.  The  aristocrats,  who  were  in  favour 
of  Macedonia,  were  naturally  dissatisfied  with  this  measure ;  they 
were,  however,  obliged  to  yield.  But  Nicanor,  in  spite  of  the 
commands  of  Polysperchon,  did  not  evacuate  Munychia,  and  Pho- 
cion  intentionally  remained  inactive,  though  he  had  received 
orders  to  dislodge  Nicanor  by  force.  Nay,  the  latter,  probably 
with  the  knowledge  of  Phocion,  even  took  possession  of  Piraeus, 
catting  off  the  conununication  between  Athens  and  the  sea.  A 
ocnnmand  fr^m  Olympias,  who  had  been  recalled  by  Polysperchon 
from  £pirus,  was  as  ineffectual  as  an  expedition  commanded  by 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Polysperchon.  Alexander  himself  formed 
the  design  of  establishing  himself  as  tyrant  at  Athens,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  Phocion  may  have  promised  to  assist  him. 
But  the  people  thwarted  this  scheme.  The  orator  Agnonides 
accnsed  Phocion  and  his  partisans  of  high  treason ;  they  fled  to 
Polysperchon,  who,  however,  delivered  them  up  to  the  Athenians 
to  be  tried.    Phocion  did  not  deny  the  cliarge  \>to\]l<^\*  ^^ziaai^N* 
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him,  and  the  Athenians,  though  many  no  doubt  pitied  the  old 
man,  condemned  him  to  death.  In  the  spring  of  b.  c.  317,  Fhocion, 
with  a  composure  and  cheerfidness  worthy  of  his  whole  life,  drank 
the  hemlock.  His  policy,  which  saw  no  safety  except  in  joining 
Macedonia,  was  unfortunate,  but  he  carried  it  out  honourably  and 
consistently  till  the  very  hour  of  his  death. 

Soon  afterwards  Cassander,  a  brave  but  revengeful  man,  f^ 
peared  before  the  gates  of  Athens.  His  father  Antipater  had 
raised  him  only  to  the  rank  of  chiliarch.  Dissatisfied  with  this, 
he  had  fled  to  the  powerful  Antigonus  in  Asia,  from  whom  he  ob- 
tained thirty-five  galleys  and  4000  mercenaries.  With  this  force 
he  now  entered  Piraeus ;  Aegina  fell  into  his  hands,  and  Salamis 
was  threatened.  At  the  same  time  iPolysperchon  appeared  before 
Athens,  but  did  not  himself  venture  upon  anytidng  decisive; 
leaving  his  son  Alexander  to  carry  on  the  siege  of  the  port  towns, 
he  marched  into  Peloponnesus  with  an  army  of  20,000  men  and 
65  elephants.  The  peninsula,  with  the  exception  of  Megalopolis, 
was  subdued.  In  order  to  deliver  themselves  from  two  hostile 
armies,  the  Athenians  concluded  a  peace  on  tolerable  terms  with 
Cassander ;  their  territory  and  their  independence  were  restored. 
The  census  previously  established  was  reduced  one-hal^  that  is, 
to  1000  drachmae,  and  Demetrius  of  Phaleron,  celebrated  both  as 
an  orator  and  as  an  author,  and  popular  on  account  of  his  affiibili^, 
was  appointed  administrator  or  governor*  of  Athens.  Under  his 
administration  Athens  visibly  revived.  A  census  of  the  people, 
which  was  held  either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  his  adminis- 
tration, which  lasted  for  ten  years  (from  b.c.  318  till  307),  showed 
that  there  were  at  Athens  21,000  citizens,  10,000  resident  aliens, 
and  400,000  slaves.  Demetrius  knew  so  well  how  to  win  the 
affections  of  the  excitable  people,  that  on  one  day  360  statues  were 
erected  to  him,  to  make  up  which  number  the  artists  had  in  some 
instances  to  alter  previously-made  statues ;  a  proof  of  the  flourish- 
ing condition  of  the  arts.  Subsequently  the  Athenians  may  have 
repented  of  their  excessive  admiration,  for  his  extravagance  ren- 
dered Demetrius  more  odious  to  the  people  than  any  tyrant  had 
ever  been.  Greece  was  always  the  bone  of  contention  among  the 
successors  of  Alexander.  In  order  to  make  friends  for  himself 
during  the  great  war  against  the  other  generals,  Antigonus  had 
proclaimed  the  freedom  of  Greece,  and  he  generally  appeared  to 
act  as  if  he  had  undertaken  the  war  in  the  interest  of  the  roj>l 
family  and  of  Greek  liberty.  At  the  same  time,  in  b.  c.  314,  his 
enemy  Ptolemy  also  declared  the  Greeks  to  be  free.  But  of  course 
neither  he  nor  Antigonus  did  anything  to  realise  his  promises* 
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Cassander  gained  more  than  either  of  them  by  his  command,  in 
B.C.  315,  to  rebuild  Thebes,  which  caused  great  delight  among  all 
the  Greeks,  and  especiallj  among  the  Athenians.  That  city  had 
now  lain  in  ruins  for  twenty  years,  and  the  Athenians  distin- 
guished themselves  above  all  others  by  their  active  assistance  in 
restoring  the  city  of  their  ancient  enemies.  Cassander  had  to  en- 
gage in  various  stru^les  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  imion 
of  Greece  with  Macedonia ;  first  with  Polysperchon  and  his  son 
Alexander;  then,  when  the  latter  had  died,  and  Cassander  had 
gained  over  the  aged  Polysperchon  by  giving  up  to  him  the  su- 
preme military  command  in  Peloponnesus,  with  the  troops  of 
Antigonus,  whose  generals  destroyed  the  Macedonian  power  in 
all  parts  of  the  peninsula,  with  the  exception  of  Corinth  and 
Sicyon,  which  remained  faithful  to  Polysperchon.  In  addition  to 
this,  Ptolemy,  in  b.c.  312,  took  Euboea,  Boeotia  (where  he  was 
immediately  joined  by  the  Boeotians,  who  were  indignant  at  the 
rebuilding  of  Thebes),  Phocis,  and  Locris  from  Cassander,  who 
for  the  present  was  obliged  to  abandon  Greece,  Antigonus  having 
threatened  to  attack  Macedonia.  It  is  true  that  in  the  peace  of 
B.C.  311,  which  first  sanctioned  the  division  of  the  vast  Macedonian 
empire,  the  freedom  and  independence  of  Greece  were  expressly 
guaranteed ;  but  the  terms  of  the  peace  were  adhered  to  only  while 
each  contracting  party  felt  it  his  interest  to  do  so.  Cassander,  the 
ruler  of  Macedonia,  possessed  a  predominant  influence  until  the 
year  b.  c.  307 ;  he  contrived  to  keep  Polysperchon  in  a  dependent 
position  as  military  commander  in  Peloponnesus,  and  in  b.  c.  308 
he  came  to  an  arrangement  with  the  powerful  Ptolemy  of  Egypt, 
who  again  strove  to  make  himself  master  of  Greece,  and  had 
already  conquered  Corinth  and  Sicyon ;  according  to  this  agree- 
ment both  parties  to  it  were  to  retain  what  they  had  conquered. 

Meanwhile  a  new  hero  had  appeared  on  the  scene,  who  was  more 
dangerous  to  his  enemies,  especially  to  Cassander,  than  all  who 
had  i»receded  them.  This  was  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus, 
who  afterwards  obtained  the  surname  of  Poliorcetes,  'Hhe  besieger 
of  cities.**  During  the  war  of  Antigonus  against  tiie  other  gene- 
rals, he  had,  for  the  first  time,  been  entrusted  with  the  command 
of  a  detachment,  being  then  only  twelve  years  old.  Having  been 
left  to  protect  Syria,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  tempted  to  under- 
take an  expedition  against  Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  but  was  defeated 
near  Graza  in  Phoenicia,  b.c.  312.  Six  years  later  he  completely 
wiped  off  this  disgrace  by  a  victory  off  Cyprus.  When  Demetrius 
of  Phaleron  had  governed  Athens  for  about  ten  years  in  the  name 
of  Cassander,  and  had  by  his  reckless  extravagance  become  as  de- 
tested by  the  Athenians  as  he  had  at  first  been  admired  for  his 
afl^ility  and  his  great  talents,  Demetrius,  the  Bon.  oi  lai\A%QTi>r^ 
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suddenly  appeared  at  the  entrance  of  Piraeus  with  a  fleet  of  250 
galleys,  announcing  to  the  Athenians  that  he  had  come  to  restore 
their  freedom  and  their  democratic  government.     The  people 
received  its  deliverer  with  immense  enthusiasm.    The  Phalerean 
negotiated  with  the  conqueror,  and  obtained  free  departure  and 
safe  conduct  to  Thebes,  whence  he  afterwards  went  to  Ptolemy  in 
Egypt.     Munychia  was  not  taken  till  after  a  siege,  and  its  com- 
mander, Dionysius,  was  made  prisoner.    At  the  same  sime  Megara 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  and  now  the  youthful  hero 
entered  Athens,  where  he  was  received  with  the  greatest  joy.    He 
restored  to  the  people  its  ancient  freedom  and  constitution,  which 
had  been  lost  after  the  unfortunate  Lamian  war,  and  Antigonus, 
hb  father,  gave  to  the  people  150,000  bushels  of  corn,  timber  for 
100  galleys,  and  restored  to  them  the  island  of  Imbros.     The 
grateftd  people  overwhelmed  both  father  and  son  with  honours : 
they  presented  them  with  golden  crowns ;  erected  statues  and 
altars  to  them  as  to  their  deliverers ;  ordered  their  names  to  be 
annually  woven,  by  the  side  of  those  of  Zeus  and  Athene,  into  the 
garment  (peplos)  of  Athene ;  sent  to  them,  as  to  gods,  not  ambas- 
sadors, but  theori  (^ewpoiy  deputies  sent  to  the  gods)  ;  and  lastly, 
to  make  them  entirely  their  own,  they  added  two  new  phylae  to 
the  ten  instituted  by  Cleisthenes,  calling  them  Antigonis  and  De- 
metrias.    In  accordance  with  this,  the  number  of  senators  also  was 
increased  from  500  to  600.    This  joyous  enthusiasm,  however,  did 
not  last  long ;  for  when  Antigonus  was  dead,  and  Demetrius  fell 
from  the  height  of  his  power,  these  honours  and  the  names  of 
the  two  phylae   disappeared,  the  names  Ptolemais   and  Attalis 
being  substituted  for  them.    Demetrius,  who  was  as  handsome  as 
Alcibiades,  was  no  doubt  the  most  extraordinary  character  of  hia 
time,  for  he  possessed  in  an  unusual  degree  all  the  virtues  and 
vices  of  the  age.     The  Athenians  loved  him,  and  his  affability  and 
regal  dignity  made  them  forget  his  vanity  and  love  of  pleasure 
With  him  they  spent  a  short  but  delightful  dream,  and  the  yeai 
B.  c.  307  is  perhaps  the  most  happy  in  the  whole  history  of  Athens. 
Demetrius  soon  quitted  the  scene  of  his  purest  triumph :  he  hur- 
ried from  one  enteq)rise  to  another,  and  at  the  end  of  hb  career 
had  gained  nothing,  although  Macedonia,  the  object  of  hb  ambi- 
tion, was  for  a  time  in  hb  hands.    He  died  in  the  end  as  a  captive 
exile  in  Syria. 

Being  called  away  by  Antigonus  before  he  had  expelled  the 
garrisons  of  Ptolemy  from  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  and  the  Macedo- 
nian ones  from  other  towns,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  work 
of  delivering  Greece,  and  engage  in  war  against  Ptolemy.  The 
Utter,  having  advanced  to  protect  Cyprus,  was  defeated  in  b.c.306 
>ti  A  ziayal  engagement,  and  the  island  was  coQquered  by  Deme- 
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trius.  Antigonus  now  assumed  the  diadem,  and  taking  the  title 
of  king,  allowed  his  son  to  do  the  same.  The  other  generals  not 
wishing  to  be  inferior  to  them,  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Lysimachus, 
and  Cassander,  likewise  assumed  the  regal  title. 

When  Athens  recovered  the  appearance  of  her  democratic  free- 
dom, political  parties  also  began  to  raise  their  heads  again,  and 
the  friends  of  Macedonia  and  the  patriots  or  democratic  party 
renewed  their  mutual  attacks.  The  most  conspicuous  among  their 
leaders  were  Stratocles,  impudent  and  false,  a  cringing  flatterer 
of  those  who  happened  to  have  power  in  their  hands ;  and  Demo- 
chares,  a  son  of  the  sister  of  Demosthenes,  surnamed  Parrhesiastes, 
that  is,  the  frank  and  open-hearted,  a  sincere  lover  of  his  country 
and  its  constitution.  Along  with  the  orators,  the  comic  poets,  as 
of  old,  exercised  a  decided  influence  upon  parties,  for  at  Athens 
comedy  always  exerted  the  same  power  as  in  modem  times  belongs 
to  a  free  press.  Thus  the  poet  Philippides  sided  with  Demo- 
ehares,  and  Archedicus  with  Stratocles.  Political  strife  extended 
OYer  all  the  spheres  of  life,  as  we  see  from  a  law  passed  by  Demo- 
chares,  enacting  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  keep  a  philo- 
sophical school  without  the  sanction  of  the  council  and  assembly. 
Most  of  the  philosophers  then  residing  at  Athens  were  strangers 
and  friends  of  Macedonia ;  and  some  of  them,  it  must  be  confessed, 
were  men  of  loose  moral  principles.  By  such  means  of  coercion, 
Athens  endeavoured  to  protect  her  constitution  against  hostile 
elements ;  but  bygone  times  could  not  be  recalled  by  measures  of 
this  kind. 

The  dream  of  freedom  soon  vanished :  in  b.  c.  304,  Demetrius 
besieged  Rhodes,  which  was  allied  with  Ptolemy ;  and  notwith- 
standing a  most  obstinate  resistance,  at  length  compelled  it  to  con- 
clude a  peace,  which  secured  to  the  Rhodians  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, and  required  them  only  to  send  their  contingent  to  the 
army  of  Antigonus  (though  not  against  Ptolemy).  But  while  De- 
metrius was  thus  engaged,  the  Macedonians  recovered  the  ascen- 
dancy in  Greece.  Polysperchon  conquered  the  greater  part  of 
Peloponnesus,  and  Cassander  invading  Attica  laid  siege  to  Athens. 
Demochares  saved  the  city,  and  Olympiodorus,  a  distinguished 
general,  hastened  to  Aetolia  to  fetch  reinforcements.  But  at  this 
moment  Demetrius  concluded  peace  with  the  Rhodians,  and  with 
a  fleet  of  330  galleys  sailed  to  Greece.  He  landed  at  Aulis,  and 
succeeded,  in  a  short  time,  and  by  the  most  brilliant  and  victorious 
expeditions,  in  putting  an  end  to  the  government  of  Cassander  in 
Greece.  The  delivered  towns  received  him  with  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm. Sicyon  for  a  short  time  changed  its  name  into  Demetrias, 
and  Athens  even  went  beyond  the  honours  she  had  already  con- 
£E$rred.  upon  him :  Athene  was  called  his  sister,  aad  Il^t  \^m^<^  ^«sk 
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assigned  to  him  as  his  residence.  At  a  congress  held  at  Corinth 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  supreme  command  over  all  Greece  as  far 
as  Thermopylae,  which  had  been  liberated  by  him.  But  Demetrius 
was  no  longer  what  he  had  been :  he  had  become  an  insolent  and 
voluptuous  tyrant,  and  the  hearts  of  the  Athenians  soon  became 
estranged  from  him.  He  did  not,  indeed,  interfere  with  their  con- 
stitution, but  with  the  assistance  of  Stratocles  he  sent  the  noble 
and  gallant  Demochares  into  exile.  His  short  stay  at  Athens  was 
not  calculated  to  regain  for  him  the  affection  of  the  excitable 
people. 

He  was  already  on  the  point  of  penetrating  into  Thessaly,  in 
B.  c.  301,  when  Antigonus  again  recalled  him*  Cassander,  being 
hard  pressed,  had  concluded  a  fresh  alliance  with  Ptolemy,  Seleu- 
cus,  and  Lysimachus.  Demetrius  having  sailed  to  Ephesus,  joined 
Antigonus,  and  at  Ipsus  in  Phrygia  a  decisive  battle  was  fought. 
King  Antigonus,  who,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
one,  had  all  along  displayed  the  greatest  activity,  lost  his  throne 
and  his  life;  and  his  kingdom  was  divided  between  Lysimachus 
and  Seleucus.  After  this  defeat,  Demetrius  wanted  to  return  to 
Athens,  where  he  had  left  his  wife,  his  treasures,  and  his  ships, 
and  intended  to  indemnify  himself  for  the  loss  of  Asia  Minor  by 
establishing  for  himself  a  kingdom  in  Greece.  But  the  Athenians 
were  already  estranged  from  him :  when  he  reached  the  Cyclades, 
ambassadors  brought  to  him  a  decree  of  the  people,  declaring  thit 
they  would  not  admit  a  king  within  their  walls.  Severely  hurt 
by  the  ingratitude  and  inconstancy  of  the  Athenians,  he  sailed 
towards  the  Isthmus  to  maintain  his  Peloponnesian  ccmquests; 
but  these  too  had,  for  the  most  part,  embraced  the  cause  of 
Cassander.  Demetrius  accordingly  quitted  Greece :  he  conquered 
the  Thracian  Chersonesus  from  Lysimachus,  allied  biiwf^^lf  i^ith 
the  powerful  Seleucus  of  Syria,  who  became  his  son-in-law,  and 
took  Cilicia  from  Pleistarchus,  the  brother  of  Cassander,  who  had 
obtained  possession  of  that  country  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus. 
While  he  was  thus  successM  in  Asia,  Lachares  supported  by  Cas- 
sander, who  had  again  acquired  power  and  even  invaded  Attica, 
had  set  himself  up  as  tyrant,  and  had  established  a  reign  of  terror 
in  the  unhappy  city ;  for  he  surpassed  every  one  in  blood-thirsti- 
ness and  wickedness.  Being  informed  of  this,  Demetrius  quickly 
appeared  before  Athens,  and  stormed  the  city,  which  was  suffering 
from  famine.  The  tyrant,  however,  had  escaped  with  his  plunder 
into  Boeotia,  where  he  was  murdered  by  the  people  of  Coronda. 
Ptolemy,  who  had  come  to  his  assistance  with  150  ships,  was  obliged 
by  the  superior  force  of  Demetrius  to  retreat.  The  Athenians 
were  at  first  determined  to  resist  to  the  last,  but  after  a  time  their 
powers  of  endurance  were  ex\i«M«ted\  they  surrendered  to  De« 
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metrius,  and  awaited  their  fate,  b.c.  295.  Demetrius  having  or- 
dered the  people  to  assemble  in  the  theatre,  to  their  great  aston- 
ishment, pardoned  their  offence,  reproached  them  in  a  friendly 
manner  for  their  conduct,  and  made  the  famished  people  a  present 
of  100,000  bushels  of  com.  However,  he  occupied  the  port-towns 
of  Munychia  and  Piraeus  with  garrisons,  and  fortified  the  Museum, 
which  was  situated  on  an  eminence  at  Athens,  in  order  to  prevent 
a  fresh  revolt,  and  to  check  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  people. 
After  this,  he  proceeded  into  Peloponnesus,  and  having  gained  a 
victory  over  king  Archidamus,  he  appeared,  like  Epaminondas,  at 
the  gates  of  Sparta,  when  he  was  again  obliged  to  stop  short  in 
his  victorious  career  and  quit  Greece.  It  was  not  the  loss  of 
his  Asiatic  possessions  which  Lysimachus  took  from  him,  nor  j;hat 
of  Cyprus,  which  was  conquered  by  Ptolemy,  that  led  him  to  en- 
gage in  new  enterprises,  but  the  affairs  of  Macedonia. 

After  the  death  of  Cassander  in  b.  c.  296,  Philip  lY.  had  ascended 
the  throne  of  Macedonia ;  but  he  died  the  year  after,  and  the  suc- 
cession was  disputed  between  his  brothers,  Antipater  and  Alexan- 
der. Antipater  had  killed  his  mother,  and  fied  to  Lysimachus  in 
Thrace  for  assistance ;  Alexander  allied  himself  with  Pyrrhus  of 
Epims  and  with  Demetrius.  The  latter  arrived  when  affairs 
were  already  settled,  and  his  appearance  therefore  was  incon- 
venient. Alexander  tried  to  get  rid  of  his  powerful  and  danger- 
ous guest,  but  was  anticipated  by  Demetrius,  who  killed  him  and 
mounted  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  in  b.  c.  294.  He  maintained 
himself  in  this  kingdom  for  seven  years,  during  which  nearly  all 
Greece  paid  homage  to  him,  and  submitted  to  the  commands  of 
his  son  Antigonus.  His  haughtiness  and  domineering  spirit,  how- 
ever, alienated  the  minds  of  the  Macedonians  from  him,  and  the 
Athenians  also  revolted.  He  formed  the  reckless  plan  of  waging 
war  at  one  time  against  Lysimachus,  Seleucus,  and  Ptolemy,  and 
for  that  purpose  had  assembled  an  army  of  ten  m3rriads,  and  500 
galleys.  But  before  he  set  out  he  was  obliged  to  employ  his  army 
against  Pyrrhus,  who  had  been  induced  by  the  threatened  kings 
to  take  up  arms  against  Macedonia.  When  the  hostile  forces  met, 
the  troops  of  Demetrius  went  over  to  Pyrrhus,  who  had  become 
very  popular  among  the  Macedonians  on  account  of  the  simplicity 
of  his  manners  and  his  bravery.  He  now  took  possession  of  the 
throne  without  opposition,  but  after  the  lapse  of  seven  months  he 
too  was  expelled  by  Lysimachus,  b.  c.  286.  Demetrius,  however, 
never  recovered  his  former  power ;  after  various  adventures  and 
misfortunes  he  died,  b.c.  283,  in  Syria,  a  prisoner  of  Seleucus, 
his  own  son-in-law.  In  the  same  year  Demetrius  of  Phaleron 
ended  his  life  as  a  prisoner  in  Egypt. 
When  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  was  defeated  by  P7TT\i\jL%,  k?QckKoa 
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again  rose  to  assert  her  freedom ;  young  and  old  took  up  arms, 
and  commanded  by  the  brave  Olympiodorus  stormed  the  Museum, 
which  was  occupied  by  Macedonians;  the  port-towns  were  re- 
covered, and  the  Macedonians  were  conquered  near  Eleusis. 
Pyrrhus  assisted  the  Athenians,  who  once  more  enjoyed  their 
ancient  freedom ;  the  people  honoured  those  who  had  fallen,  like 
the  heroes  of  the  Persian  war,  and  buried  them  on  the  road  leading 
to  the  Academy.  Demochares  returned  from  exile,  and  during 
his  administration,  which  lasted  till  about  b.  c.  280,  he  promoted 
in  every  possible  way  the  good  of  the  state,  which  had  been  so 
severely  tried  and  was  in  a  condition  of  great  exhaustion.  The 
re-establishment  of  law  and  order,  a  sensible  administration  of  the 
finafices,  treaties  of  friendship  with  the  liberal  kings  Lysimachus 
and  Ptolemy,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
allowed  the  Athenians  for  a  short  period  to  enjoy  the  happiness  of 
fcwrmer  and  better  times. 

The  dominion  of  Greece  and  the  throne  of  Macedonia  were  now 
contested  by  Antigonus  Gk)natas,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  and  by 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  the  eldest  son  of  Ptolemy  Soter.  Within  the 
space  of  one  year,  Macedonia  had  three  pretenders  or  kings. 
After  a  reign  of  five  years,  Lysimachus,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four, 
was  defeated  and  killed  by  Seleucus  at  Cyrupedion,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sardis,  B.C.  281 ;  this  was  the  last  struggle  among 
the  generals  and  companions  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Seleucus, 
however,  was  soon  afterwards  assassinated  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus, 
whose  father  also  died  about  this  time.  After  a  short  reign 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus  himself  was  attacked,  and  lost  his  kingdom  and 
his  life.  Macedonia  now  fell  into  a  state  of  anarchy  and  desolation, 
which  lasted  during  a  considerable  period. 

About  the  time  when  some  Celtic  tribes  were  inundating  the 
plains  of  Lombardy,  others  proceeded  farther  east  to  the  countries 
about  the  Danube,  and  southward  into  the  peninsula  of  Mount 
Haemus.  In  b.  c.  280,  a  Celtic  host,  under  Belgius,  invaded 
Macedonia,  where  king  Ptolemy  was  conquered  by  them  and  lost 
his  life ;  but  the  noble-minded  Sosthenes  repelled  the  yictorious 
enemy,  whose  successes  had  made  them  careless.  Another  army 
of  150,000  foot  and  15,000  horse  (each  of  the  latter  being  attended 
by  two  mounted  followers),  commanded  by  Brennus  i^d  other 
chiefs,  then  marched  southward  with  the  view  of  plundering  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  while  another  host  of  the  barbarians  turned 
westward  against  Aetolia.  Even  now  the  Greeks  were  resolved 
to  defend  themselves,  and  collected  all  their  forces. 

Megaris,  Phocis,  Locris,  Boeotia,  Aetolia,  Thessaly,  and  more 
particularly  Attica,  raised  an  army  of  23,000  foot  and  several 
thousand  horse.    The  Athenian  Callippus  had  the  supreme  com- 
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mand  in  this  war,  and  Athens,  for  the  last  time,  enjoyed  her 
supremacy.  In  b.  c.  279,  the  Celts  crossed  the  Spercheios,  in- 
tending to  march  southwards  through  Thermopylae.  But  finding 
the  pass  occupied  and  defended,  they  advanced  across  the  moun- 
tain  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Delphi.  There  a  brave  band 
of  Delphians,  trusting  to  the  aid  of  the  God,  fought  against  the 
barbarians.  Justin  states  that  huge  blocks  of  stone  rolling  down 
Parnassus  and  a  fearful  thunderstorm  terrified  the  barbarians  and 
made  them  take  to  flight.  Brennus  himself  fell,  and  his  routed 
army  suffered  immensely.  One  portion  of  the  Celts  settled  in  the 
country  between  the  Danube  and  the  Save,  another  established  a 
kingdom  in  Thrace,  and  a  third  crossing  the  Hellespont  formed 
settlements  in  the  eastern  part  of  Phrygia,  which  from  them  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Galatia. 

Antigonus  Gt)natas  now  ascended  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  and 
maintained  possession  of  it  until  his  death  in  b.  c.  239,  with  the 
exception  of  a  period  of  two  years  (b.  c.  274 — 272),  during  which 
Pyrrhus,  after  his  return  from  Italy,  was  again  king  of  Macedonia. 
As  soon  as  peace  and  order  were  restored,  Antigonus  undertook  a 
war  against  Athens,  which  through  the  victory  of  Olympiodorus 
had  recovered  its  independence.  The  occasion  of  this  war,  which 
broke  out  in  b.  c.  269,  seems  to  have  been  the  refusal  on  the  part 
of  Athens  to  admit  a  Macedonian  garrison.  The  Athenians  were 
supported  by  king  Areus  of  Sparta,  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  a 
great  admirer  of  the  Greeks,  also  sent  a  considerable  fleet  under 
the  comxtiand  of  Patroclus,  while  in  the  north  Macedonia  was 
again  threatened  by  the  Celts.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  For 
seven  years  the  Athenians  held  out  against  the  besieging  Mace- 
donians, but  in  b.  c.  262,  they  were  compelled  by  famine  and 
complete  exhaustion  to  surrender.  Munychia,  Piraeus,  and  the 
Museum  again  received  Macedonian  garrisons.  Those  who  had 
encouraged  and  guided  the  people  in  their  defence,  were  sent  into 
exile.  Among  them  was  Chremonides,  who  afterwards  entered 
the  service  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Athenaeus  '*'  speaks  of  a 
Chremonidean  war,  and  Niebuhr  has  shown  that  in  all  probability 
this  war  is  meant.  It  was  the  last  great  efibrt  of  Athens,  which 
had  now  become  utterly  powerless.  Antigonus  acted  more  mildly 
than  his  father  Demetrius ;  he  may  have  been  influenced  by  the 
glorious  recollections  connected  with  the  city,  as  well  as  by  the 
prayers  of  the  philosopher  Zeno,  who  was  highly  esteemed  by  him. 
Accordingly,  the  garrison  was  soon  removed  from  the  Museum, 
and  the  constitution  remained  democratic.  But  still  Athens  con- 
tinued to  be   dependent  on    Macedonia,  and  the  garrisons  of 
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Munjcbia  and  Israelis  duly  reminded  her  of  lier  real  pCKrition. 
This  state  of  a^rs  lasted  un^  the  jeai  b.  c.  239,  when  hj  a  bribe 
of  150  talents  Aratus  prevuled  upon  the  Macedonian  commaudn, 
Diogenes,  to  depart  with  hii  men.  Then  Athens  again  began  to 
feel  free,  but  it  had  become  politiciUj  M>  weak,  that  it  could  not 
flhow  its  gratitude  to  Aratus  bj  joining  the  Achaean  league  of 
which  he  was  the  bead. 

Tliroughout  this  whole  period  of  decaj,  Athens  jet  continned 
to  be  the  centre  of  intelligence,  and  the  arts  still  flourished  in 
Greece,  especially  at  Corinth  and  Sicyon.  Much  indeed  of  what 
had  made  the  Greeks  so  great,  had  already  disappeared,  for  there 
were  no  more  tragic  poets,  and  what  is  called  the  "new  comedy"  was 
fast  coming  to  a  dose.  But  the  scenic  art  was  far  from  beingei- 
tinct,  and  the  dramas  of  the  great  masters  were  still  highly  esteemed. 
Demetrius  of  Phaleron  and  Democharea  were  the  last  great  orators ; 
but  the  models  of  eloquence  which  Athens  had  produced,  have 
served  as  patterns  to  all  succeeding  generations,  flie  philosophical 
schools,  which  were  flouri^ing  during  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  likewise  declined  both  in  zeal  and  celebrity ;  but  tbe  seeds 
which  they  had  sown  were  not  lost,  for  Athens  became  the  train- 
ing school  of  other  towns  and  of  whole  nations.  The  fact  that 
during  this  period  literature  and  philosophy  began   a  new  and 


active  life  in  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor,  and  also  at  Rhodes  and 
ApoUonia,  was  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  influence  of 
Athens,  which  had  given  the  first  impulse  to  all  that  waa  great 
good,  (Uid  noble.     Greek  art  and  literature  owed  it  only  to  their 
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own  unrivalled  excellence,  that  thej  were  ibstered  and  cberisbed 
at  the  conrta  of  Alezsndria,  Antioch,  and  FergamuB.  The  extra- 
Tagancea  of  the  plastic  art,  which  manifested  themselves  on  the 
one  band  in  Boch  colowal  works  as  the  Apollo  of  Rhodes,  and  on 
the  other  in  the  miniatare  smalloess  of  manj  productions,  maj  be 
compared  to  the  luxuriant  weeds  of  an  over-fertile  soil.  What 
iubsequent  times  and  even  the  Komans  produced,  is  sufficient  to 
show  tliat  those  extravagances  did  not  render  it  impossible  to 
retnm  to  the  clas^cal  simplicitj  and  noble  forms  of  an  earlier 
period.  "With  what  pride  must  the  friend  of  Greece  have  looked 
upon  !Egjpt,  Sjria,  and  Asia  Minor,  which  countries,  renouncing 
tbor  own  civilisation,  became  entirely  Hellenised  I  and  with  what 
■till  greater  pride  must  he  have  observed  that  even  the  Bomans 
considered  it  necessary  to  ennoble  their  minds  hy  means  of  Greek 
culture,  literature,  and  art  I  Yet  notwithstanding  all  the  assist- 
ance thej  derived  from  this  source,  tlie  Romans  never  could  out- 
strip the  Greeks,  or  rise  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  than  that 
which  had  been  reached  bj  the  Greeks.  Such  ia  the  reward  which 
Athena  then  giuned  and  still  enjojs. 


CHAPTEK  XXXT. 

0   AET01,Un  IXAOUES  DOWN  ' 


When  Athena  had  already  withdrawn  from  the  scene  of  grat 
historical  events,  and  in  her  weak  retirement  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  profound  peace,  Sparta  had  yet  to  pass  through  a 
series  of  violent  revolutions  and  convulaions.  Her  fate  shows  the 
danger  of  a  stem  and  inflexible  constitution,  which  cannot  be 
reformed  so  as  to  harmoniae  with  the  altered  circumstancea  of 
a  nation.  That  slate  which,  according  to  the  varying  intere^U 
of  its  polity,  was  sometimes  tha  avowed  enemy  of  the  tymmis. 
and  at  olJier  times  supported  it,  but  had  always  ikvoured  oligtr- 
chical  tendencies  and  opposed  democratical  forms  of  gOTenunenl, 
was  itself  destined  to  try  all  these,  and  end  as  a  tyrannis  and  s 
democracy. 

The  conatttntion  of  Lycurgas  with  its  fundamental  prindides. 
equality  of  property  and  a  careful  preservation  of  the  national  du- 
racter,  had  now  degenerated  into  a  mere  matter  of  form.  The  kiogs 
were  simply  the  representatives  of  two  families ;  for  after  the  tine 
of  the  great  Agesilaus,  theephorate  had,  without  opposition,  become 
the  highest  authority  in  the  state.  In  earlier  and  better  times,  the 
kings  took  the  field  only  in  defence  of  Sparta  and  her  nationil 
honour;  but  afterwards,  and  that  even  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  they  went  out  at  the  bead  of  bands  of  adTen- 
turers,  and  sold  their  services  to  foreign  rulers.  They  also  in- 
dulged themselves  in  various  ways  at  foreign  courts ;  whereas  for- 
merly, a  king  was  not  allowed  to  quit  Sparta  except  in  times  of 
war.  The  number  of  Spartans  had  become  so  much  reduced,  thit 
immense  and  illegal  wealth  existed  by  the  side  of  unlawful  povert;. 
and  destroyed  the  ancient  ideas  of  simplicity  and  equality.    Since 
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the  time  of  Philip,  the  external  power  of  Sparta  had  sunk  so 
low  that  it  could  do  nothing  for  the  deliverance  of  Greece  from 
the  usurpation  of  the  Macedonians ;  nor  did  it  take  any  part  in 
the  war  against  the  hosts  of  Celtic  invaders.  It  made  no  opposi- 
tion of  any  kind  to  the  aggressions  of  Cassander,  Folysperchon, 
and  Demetrius ;  and  it  was  owing  to  a  mere  accident  that  it  did 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  latter.  The  fact  that  Sparta  was 
then  fortified  is  a  proof  that  the  warlike  spirit  and  the  courage  of 
its  citizens  were  no  longer  what  they  had  been.  But  during  the 
invasion  of  Fyrrhus,  who  was  called  into  Laconia  through  family  dis- 
putes, the  Spartans,  supported  by  the  heroic  courage  of  the  women, 
once  more  showed  themselves  worthy  of  their  ancient  renown,  and 
Fyrrhus  was  obliged  to  retreai  afler  sustaining  severe  losses. 

The  distressing  internal  condition  of  the  state  induced  king 
Agis  rV.,  the  noble  son  of  Eudamidas,  to  endeavour  to  bring 
about  .better  times  by  a  thorough  reform  of  the  constitution. 
He  was  supported  by  the  younger  generation  of  Spartans;  the 
elder  men  and  the  women,  on  the  other  hand,  headed  by  his  col- 
league, Leonidas  II.,  were  hostile  to  his  innovations.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  ephor  Lycurgus,  a  man  of  congenial  mind,  he  carried 
laws  enacting  that  the  debts,  under  the  weight  of  which  the  poor 
people  were  suffering,  should  be  cancelled ;  that  a  fresh  division 
of  Laconia  should  be  made ;  that  4500  lots  (ic\//poi)  should  be  as- 
signed to  the  Spartans,  whose  number  was  to  be  supplemented  by 
perioeci,  and  15,000  to  the  perioeci.  With  great  generosity,  the 
king  gave  up  to  the  state  all  his  own  property  (600  talents,  inde- 
pendently of  his  landed  estates).  His  colleague  and  opponent 
Leonidas  was  declared  by  the  ephors  to  be  the  son  of  a  foreign 
mother,  and  incapable  of  holding  the  regal  dignity ;  he  was,  there- 
fore, deposed,  and  Agis  escorted  him  safely  to  Tegea.  All  ob- 
stacles thus  seemed  removed ;  but  during  the  king's  absence  on  an 
expedition  to  the  Isthmus  against  the  Achaeans,  the  selfishness  of 
the  ephor  Agesilaus,  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  distribution 
of  the  land,  spoiled  everything.  When  he  returned  home,  Agis 
learnt  that  Leonidas  had  come  back,  on  hearing  which  he  fled  into 
the  temple  of  Athene  Chalcioecos ;  but  when  he  left  the  asylum, 
he  was  treacherously  seized,  and  the  new  ephors  ordered  him,  to- 
gether with  his  mother  and  grandmother,  to  be  put  to  death,  b.  c. 
241.  This  crime  was  more  revolting  than  even  that  formerly  com- 
mitted against  Fausanias  in  the  same  place.  It  was  a  strange  cir- 
cumstance that  the  son  of  the  murderer  Leonidas,  Cleomenes  IH., 
the  last  Heracleid  king,  having  been  married  by  his  father  to 
Agiatis,  the  beautiful  and  rich  widow  of  Agis,  who  had  exercised 
considerable  influence  upon  the  high-minded  plans  of  her  husband) 
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now  completed,  by  force,  the  reforms  which  had  been  commenced 
by  Agis.  Warned  by  the  fate  of  Agis  and  his  betrayal  by  the 
ephor  Agesilaus,  Cleomenes  began  his  reforms  in  the  year  b.  c.  226 
with  the  overthrow  and  murder  of  the  ephors,  whose  arbitrary  and 
excessive  powers  justly  appeared  to  him  as  the  cause  of  all  the 
misfortunes  of  Sparta.  After  this,  he  undertook  the  cancelling  of 
debts  and  the  distribution  of  land,  without  any  opposition.  The 
ancient  discipline  was  restored,  the  Macedonian  mode  of  war&re 
was  adopted,  and  Sparta  was  on  the  point  of  seeing  the  good  old 
times  return,  and  of  recovering  her  supremacy  over  Peloponnesus, 
when  a  war  with  the  Achaean  league  brought  about  the  speedy 
downfal  of  Cleomenes  and  of  Sparta. 

This  leads  us  to  give  some  account  of  the  leagues  formed  by  the 
Achaeans  and  Aetolians.  It  cannot  be  stated  with  certainty  when 
these  confederacies  were  first  entered  into ;  they  resemble  each 
other  in  their  tendency,  but  not  in  their  character.  Community  in 
religious  matters  had  existed  in  Achaia,  and  perhaps  also  in  Aetolia, 
for  a  long  period ;  and  it  is  probable  that  at  the  time  of  the  Mace- 
donian domination,  the  loose  bond  between  the  several  towns  was 
drawn  tighter ;  for  in  b.  c.  280  four  Achaean  towns  united  for  the 
common  purpose  of  expelling  the  Macedonians  from  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  of  securing  their  liberty  and  ancient  constitutions.  In 
B.  c.  275  other  towns,  as  Aegion,  Bura,  and  Ceryneia,  whose  tyrants 
were  expelled  or  abdicated,  joined  the  league ;  but  its  flourishing 
period  and  its  political  importance  began  in  b.  c.  251,  when  the 
Sicyonian  Aratus  became  strategus  of  the  league.  Its  central 
point  was  Aegion  with  the  temples  of  Zeus  Homagyrios  and  De- 
meter  Panachaia.  There  the  assemblies,  which  lasted  for  three 
days  each,  were  held  every  year  in  spring  and  autumn ;  extraor- 
dinary meetings  might  be  summoned  to  any  other  of  the  confede- 
rate towns.  The  officers  of  the  league  were  elected  at  the  meet- 
ing in  spring.  The  league  was  originally  headed  by  two  strat^; 
but  subsequently  to  b.  c.  255  by  one  only,  who  was  assisted  bj 
another  officer  bearing  the  title  of  hipparchus ;  to  them  was  added 
a  secretary  (ypafifiarivi).  We  also  find  mention  of  an  hypoetra- 
tegus.  The  strategus  had  the  right  of  convening  extraordinary 
meetings,  had  the  supreme  command  in  war,  called  in  the  con- 
tingents and  contributions  in  money,  carried  on  all  n^^tiations 
with  foreign  states,  and  kept  the  public  seal  of  the  confederacy. 
The  functions  of  the  hipparchus  seem  to  have  resembled  those  of 
a  Roman  master  of  the  horse  ;  the  hypostrategus  was  perhaps  the 
same  officer  as  the  hipparchus.  A  senate  was  entrusted  with  the 
supreme  management  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  league ;  its  members 
were  called  demiurgi  (prj^wvpyoi),   and  together  with  the  two 
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highest  officers  formed  a  college  of  twelve,  the  representatives,  as 
it  were,  of  the  twelve  free  towns  of  Achaia.  They  prepared  all 
measures  to  be  brought  before  the  general  assembly,  in  which 
every  Achaean  who  had  attained  the  age  of  thirty  had  a  right  to  sit 
and  vote  The  senators  were  at  the  same  time  the  coadjutors  of  the 
strategus,  with  whom  they  decided  on  any  sudden  emergency  and 
on  matters  of  small  import.  The  towns  composing  the  league  formed 
a  political  union,  possessing  the  right  of  coining  money,  and  of  de- 
termining weights  and  measures ;  its  representatives  could  confer 
the  franchise,  and  decided  upon  disputes  among  the  states  which 
were  members  of  the  confederacy,  as  well  as  upon  those  with 
fiyreign  powers;  for  which  purpose,  however,  special  judges  were 
appointed.  No  confederate  state  was  permitted  to  accept  pre- 
sents from  a  foreign  power,  nor  allowed  to  withdraw  from  the 
league,  to  which  he  was  bound  for  ever.  The  confederation  thus 
constituted  in  every  respect  a  single  indivisible  state;  in  this 
spirit  it  acted,  and  the  excellence  of  its  strategi  contributed  to 
secure  for  it  the  esteem  of  the  Greeks  and  a  comparatively  long 
duration. 

The  object  of  the  Aetolian  league  was  not  so  much  the  promo- 
tion of  the  common  good  of  Greece,  as  to  further  the  interests  of 
Aetolia  itself;  hence  we  find  the  Aetolians  forming  alliances  with 
the  avowed  enemies  of  Greece ;  and  they  never  could  conceal  the 
fact  that,  in  point  of  intellectual  culture  and  moral  principles,  they 
were  semi- barbarians.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  they  distin- 
guished themselves  among  the  Greeks  by  their  bravery  and  energy. 
The  strength  and  influence  of  their  confederacy  are  manifest  from 
the  active  part  they  took  in  the  Lamian  war ;  from  their  brave 
resistance  amid  their  own  mountains,  after  its  unfortunate  termi- 
nation ;  from  their  subsequent  mode  of  acting  against  Cassander 
by  occupying  Thermopylae ;  and  lastly,  from  their  victory  over  king 
Areufl  of  Sparta,  in  what  is  called  the  last  Amphictionic  war.  At 
the  time  of  this  victory,  the  Aetolians  were  in  possession  of  Phocis 
and  the  Ozolian  Locris,  and  had  compelled  Heracleia  at  the  foot  ot 
Mount  Oeta  to  join  their  league.  They  also  took  part  in  the  war 
against  the  Celts,  and  gained  great  credit  in  the  defence  of  Ther- 
mopylae. The  constitution  of  their  confederacy  resembled  that  of 
the  Achaeans,  and  was,  perhaps,  an  imitation  of  it ;  both  were 
essentially  democratic.  The  meetings  of  the  Aetolians  were  held 
regularly  in  the  autumn  near  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Thermon ; 
there  the  office-bearers  of  the  confederacy  were  chosen,  consisting 
of  a  strat^us,  an  hipparchus,  and  a  secretary.  A  commission 
called  the  Apocleti  (avoKXi/roi)  formed  the  council  of  the  league  • 
the  administration  in  each  town  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Folemar- 
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chus.  Extraordinary  meetings  of  the  Aetolians  (Fanaetolia)  also 
assembled  at  Naupactos,  Lamia,  and  Hjpata,  and  at  a  later  period 
usually  at  Thermopylae.  The  confederacy  had  reached  its  highest 
power  and  prosperity  at  the  time  when  it  came  into  conflict  with 
Macedonia  and  the  Achaean  league ;  for  Boeotia  was  humbled, 
and  the  Cephallenian  islands  were  in  its  possession  as  well  as  a 
portion  of  Acamania,  whose  hostile  inhabitants  had  long  checked 
the  progress  of  the  confederacy ;  a  great  part  of  Hiessaly  and 
Peloponnesus  likewise  belonged  to  it,  and  Elis  was  on  tenns  of 
friendship  with  the  Aetolians.  But  notwithstanding  this  great 
extent,  the  league,  on  the  whole,  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  a 
Greek  character ;  it  possessed  neither  taste  for  nor  susceptibility 
of  Greek  culture,  although  it  fought  for  the  freedom  of  Greece 
and  against  foreign  influence.  In  comparison  with  the  Achaean 
league,  it  appears  rude  and  strong,  fond  of  plunder  and  quarrel- 
some, treacherous  even  against  what  was  sacred ;  the  conduct  of 
the  Aetolians  towards  the  Romans  was  obstinate  and  impolitic, 
frank  even  to.  recklessness,  and  unsparing  in  unmasking  secret 
plans  and  intrigues. 

The  Achaean  league  possessed  in  Aratus  of  Sicyon  a  leader  who 
was  excellent  in  every  respect.  He  is  one  of  the  noblest  cha- 
racters in  Greek  history,  and  worthy  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of 
Pericles.  His  father  Cleinias  had  liberated  Sicyon,  his  native 
city,  from  a  tyrannis,  but  had  been  slain  by  the  hand  of  the  tyrant 
Abantidas.  Aratus,  then  seven  years  old,  was  taken  to  Argos, 
where  some  friends  kindly  received  him  and  procured  for  him  m 
excellent  education.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  fired  by  love  of  liberty 
and  hatred  of  tyranny,  he  in  conjunction  with  exiled  Sicyonians 
delivered  his  native  city  from  the  tyrant  Nicocles,  and  induced  it  to 
join  the  Achaean  confederacy,  b.  c.  251.  He  was  twelve  times 
appointed  to  the  office  of  strategus,  and  even  when  nominally  not 
in  power,  he  was  virtually  always  at  the  head  of  affairs;  the  object 
which  he  restlessly  struggled  for  until  the  day  of  his  death  was  to 
destroy  the  power  of  tyrants,  and  to  imite  all  the  states  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus under  one  free  constitution.  His  most  striking  virtues 
were  a  disinterestedness  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  those  times,  love 
of  justice,  and  great  powers  of  eloquence  and  persuasion.  Through 
this  talent  he  effected  more  than  by  force  of  arms,  for  as  a  geneni 
he  was  wanting,  as  Plutarch  says,  in  resolution,  nor  had  he  much 
personal  courage.  When  once  at  the  head  of  the  league,  he 
quickly  increased  both  its  power  and  extent.  In  b.  g.  243  he  ex- 
pelled the  Macedonian  garrison  from  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  and 
persuaded  the  Corinthians,  and  soon  afterwards  the  M^arians 
also,  to  join  the  Achaean  confederacy.    The  Aetoliaiis  showed 
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themselves  hostile  even  at  that  time,  and  had  already  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Antigonus  Gonatas  about  a  division  of  Achaia.  The 
example  of  Corinth  was  soon  followed  by  Troezen  and  Epidauros. 
The  eloquence  of  Aratus  prevailed  upon  Lydiadas,  the  tyrant  of 
Megalopolis,  to  lay  down  his  power ;  the  tyrants  of  Phlius,  Her- 
mione,  and  Argos,  likewise  abdicated,  when  Aratus  was  strategus 
for  the  eleventh  time,  and  all  these  towns  joined  the  Achaean 
league  about  b.  c.  226.  In  b.  c.  229  Athens  got  rid  of  Diogenes, 
the  commander  of  the  Macedonian  garrison,  who  was  bribed  by 
Aratus,  but,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  city  did  not  join  the 
confederacy. 

But  now  the  Lacedaemonians,  together  with  the  Messenians,  the 
Eleans,  and  those  Arcadians  who  favoured  the  Aetolians,  made 
preparations  to  oppose  the  powerful  league  and  check  its  exten- 
sion. King  Cleomenes,  partly  of  his  own  accord,  and  partly  com- 
missioned by  the  ephors,  who  began  to  fear  for  the  integrity  of 
Sparta,  made  himself  master  in  b.  c.  226  of  the  fort  Athenaeon, 
situlited  in  the  territory  of  Megalopolis,  near  Belmina,  and  com- 
pelled the  towns  of  Tegea,  Mantinea,  and  Orchomenos,  which  were 
members  of  the  Aetolian  league,  to  form  an  alliance  with  Sparta. 
The  Aetolians,  from  hatred  of  the  Achaeans,  not  only  gave  those 
towns  up  to  Cleomenes,  but  themselves  concluded  a  treaty  with 
him.  In  the  following  year  b.  c.  225,  when  Aristomachus  was 
strategus  of  the  Achaeans,  Cleomenes  took  Methydrion  in  Arcadia, 
and  although  the  Achaeans  met  him  with  a  far  superior  force  near 
Pallantion,  yet  by  the  advice  of  Aratus  they  did  not  commence 
hostilities,  but  retreated.  This  induced  Lydiadas  to  bring  forward 
an  accusation  against  Aratus,  who,  notwithstanding  this,  was 
elected  strategus  for  the  following  year.  But  when  Cleomenes 
rejected  the  terms  proposed  by  Aratus  at  a  meeting  in  Argos, 
for  a  peaceful  settlement  and  for  forming  a  union  of  all  the  states 
of  Peloponnesus,  the  Achaeans  at  last,  in  b.  c.  224,  resolved  upon 
war.  Aratus  had  even  before  been  in  negotiation  with  Antigonus 
Doson,  who  was  king  of  Macedonia  from  b.  c.  229  till  220,  and  the 
Macedonian  had  promised  his  assistance.  But  Aratus  wished  to 
try  what  the  Achaeans  alone  could  effect  against  Sparta ;  the  bril- 
liant success  of  Cleomenes,  however,  soon  compelled  the  Achaeans 
to  avail  themselves  of  Macedonian  aid.  Cleomenes  defeated  them 
in  three  batUes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Megalopolis,  near  the 
Lycaeon,  in  the  Laodician  plain,  and  near  the  Hecatombaeon ;  the 
towns  of  Caphyae,  Rheneios,  Pellene,  Phlius,  Cleonae,  Argos,  Epi- 
dauros, Hermione,  Troezen,  and  the  city  of  Corinth  fell  into  his 
hands,  and  he  laid  siege  to  Acrocorinthos.  Immediately  after  his 
victories  he  commenced  negotiations  with  the  Achaeans;  peace 
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was  nearly  concluded,  and  Cleomenes  would  have  obtained  the 
supremacj,  but  a  change  took  place  in  the  state  of  affiurs.    In  his 
distress,  Aratus  called  in  the  assistance  of  Andgonus  Doson,  and 
surrendered  to  him  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  which  the  king  had  de- 
manded as  a  pledge  and  as  a  point  from  which  he  could  cany  on 
his  military  operations.    This  request  was  complied  with  the  more 
readily,  as  the  Achaeans  were  already  despairing  of  being  able  to 
maintain  Acrocorinthos.    Aratus  bad  thus  been  led  to  take  a  step 
which  was  totally  opposed  to  his  efforts  for  the  liberty  and  unity 
of  Greece ;  he  had  been  driven  to  it  by  his  fear  of  the  progress  of 
the  Spartan  king,  who  was  on  the  point  of  gaining  the  supremacy 
in  Peloponnesus,  and  would  then  certainly  have  brought  about  the 
dissolution  of  the  league.     Aratus*  confidence  in  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  Macedonian  king  had  also  made  him  overlook  the 
dangerous  nature  of  this  measure.    Antigonus  came  towards  the 
Isthmus  with  an  army  of  20,000  foot  and  1400  horse  from  Thessalj 
by  way  of  Euboea.    The  Aetolians  by  occupjriog  Thermopylae,  had 
compelled  him  to  take  this  roundabout  way.    His  arrival  changed 
the  fortune  of  the  war.    Cleomenes,  indeed,  offered  a  brave  re^- 
ance  on  the  Isthmus,  but  Argos  again  joined  the  Achaeans,  and  a 
portion  of  Arcadia  was  reconquered.    In  the  meantime  Cleomenes 
was  obliged  to  return  to  Sparta,  where  the  death  of  his  wife 
Agiatis  caused  him  much  deeper  grief  than  the  loss  of  his  con- 
quests. 

Andgonus,  after  having  wintered  at  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  set  cut 
for  Arcadia  in  the  spring  of  b.c.  223;  at  T^ea  he  joined  the 
Achaeans  and  occupied  T^ea,  Qrchomenos,  MMttii^ea^  imd  He- 
raea,  Cleomenes  not  being  able  to  prevent  it.  Antigonus  spent 
the  following  winter  among  the  Adiaeans  at  A^ion  and  ArgoSi 
having  sent  his  Macedonians  home,  and  keeping  with  him  only  his 
mercenaries.  But  Cleomenes  did  not  let  this  winter  pass  widioot 
profiting  by  it ;  he  unexpectedly  attacked  and  oonqu^^  Megalo- 
polis, and  Mantinea,  which  was  occupied  by  Achaeans,  surrendered 
to  him  of  its  own  accord.  Thence,  in  the  ^[xring  of  b.c.  ^^t  he 
made  an  incursion  into  Argolis,  and  ravaging  the  country  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  walls  of  Argos.  Antigonus,  who  had  not  yet 
assembled  his  army,  could  not,  to  the  great  vexadon  of  the  Argives, 
undertake  anything  against  his  bold  opponent.  But  soon  after- 
wards he  invaded  Laconia  with  an  army  of  30,000  men.  Gleomoies, 
having  foreseen  this,  had  pitched  his  camp  near  SeOasia,  north  of 
Sparta,  where  the  river  Oenus  flows  through  a  valley  between  the 
mountains,  and  had  occupied  the  heights  of  Evas  and  Olympus. 
The  other  passes  leading  into  the  interior  of  T.m<v»nin  ^i^^re  pro- 
«*<«*^  )»  ovQiosts,  ditdies,  and  abatisses,  so  thai  Andgonus  was 
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obliged  to  take  the  road  through  the  vallej  of  the  Oenus.    The 
first  attack  was  made  upon  the  eastern  hill,  which  was  occupied  bj 
Eucleidas.    The  victory  was  undecided,  and  the  assailants  were 
attacked  in  their  rear,  and  hard  pressed  bj  the  light-armed  troops 
of  Cleomenes.     At  length  the  bold  assault  of  the  cavalry  under 
young  Fhilopoemen  of  Megalopolis,  who,   however,  was  not  a 
conunander  on  that  day,  decided  the  victory ;  and  while  he  with 
the  Achaean  cavalry  defeated  the  Laconians  in  the  valley,  Anti- 
gonus  with  his  phalanx  took   Olympus  by  storm.     Cleomenes, 
who  was  stationed  there  himself,  fled  with  a  few  horsemen  to 
Sparta,  and  despairing  of  his  safety,  proceeded  in  the  same  night 
to  Gythion  on  the  coast,  embarked,  and  sailed  to  his  friend  Pto- 
lemy m.  in  Alexandria,  from  whom  he  hoped  to  receive  support 
in  continuing  the  war.     But  Ptolemy  died  soon  after,  and  his 
successor,   Ptolemy  Philopator,   was  unlike  his  father  in  every 
respect ;  he  was  a  voluptuous  man,  unconcerned  about  the  affairs 
of  his  state,  and  entirely  dependent  on  his  courtesans  and  favour- 
ites.   Cleomenes,  who  was  not  only  disappointed  in  his  hopes,  but 
was  kept  like  a  prisoner,  excited  an  insurrection  against  the  de- 
bauched king ;  but  he  was  deserted  by  the  people,  and  in  order  to 
escape  a  still  more  miserable  fate,  he  and  his  friends  made  away 
with  themselves.    Polybius  and  Plutarch  relate  marvellous  events 
which  occurred  at  his  death.     When  Ptolemy  ordered  the  king's 
body  to  be  suspended  on  the  gallows,  a  snake  wound  itself  round 
his  head  and  covered  his  face ;  Ptolemy  was  frightened  at  the  pro- 
digy, and  the  people  of  Alexandria,  who  crowded  round  the  scene, 
called  Cleomenes  a  hero  and  the  son  of  a  god.    The  mother  and 
children  of  Cleomenes,  who  had  come  to  Alexandria  as  hostages, 
were,  by  the  command  of  Ptolemy,  put  to  death  together  with 
other  Laconian  women,  and  died  with  true  Laconian  heroism. 
Thus  ended  the  life  of  the  last  king  of  Sparta,  a  worthy  descen- 
dant of  the  Heracleids. 

After  the  battle  of  Sellasia,  Antigonus  took  Sparta  without  any 
resistance ;  he  treated  the  heroic  city  very  mildly,  restored  the 
ancient  constitution  by  reviving  the  ephorate,  and  established  a 
Macedonian  garrison  in  the  place.  A  few  days  after  this,  he  broke 
up  and  quitted  Peloponnesus,  for  he  had  received  intelligence  of 
an  inroad  of  the  Illyrians  into  Macedonia. 

The  defeat  of  Sellasia  had  broken  the  power  of  Sparta ;  but  the 
victorious  Achaeans  too  had  lost  their  independence ;  they  were 
henceforth  obliged  to  admit  and  keep  Macedonian  garrisons.  Acro- 
corinthos  and  Orchomenos  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Mace- 
donian, the  former  being  one  of  "  the  three  fetters  of  Greece." 
The  Achaean  league  could  undertake  nothing  without  the  consent 
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of  Antigonus;  and  Aratus,  whose  influence  had  once  heen  so 
paramount,  now  had  no  power,  except  that  of  his  own  personal 
vote.  But  still,  a  happier  time  was  jet  to  come  for  the  confederacy 
of  the  Achaeans. 


Coin  of  Megalopolia. 


Coin  of  Epidattros,  with  the  Monogram  of  the  Achaean  Confederacy  on 

the  reverse. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

FBOM  THE  BATTLE  OF  8ELLASIA  TO  THE  DESTRUCnOlT  OF  CORINTH. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Cleomenes  and  of  king  Antigo- 
nus  Doson,  who  was  succeeded  by  Philip  V.,  the  son  of  Demetrius 
U.,  a  youth  of  seventeen  years,  Greece  was  shaken  by  a  fresh  con- 
vulsion, known  by  the  name  of  the  Social  War.  Its  consequences 
were  ruinous  to  the  independence  of  Greece,  inasmuch  as  they 
enabled  the  Romans,  who  had  shortly  before  reduced  Sicily  to  the 
condition  of  a  Roman  province,  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs 
and  disputes  of  Greece.  The  occasion  to  this  war  was  given  by 
Sparta.  After  the  death  of  king  Cleomenes  the  last  descendant 
of  the  Eurysthenids,  Agesipolis  HE.,  who  was  yet  under  age,  had 
ascended  the  throne  under  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle  Cleomenes. 
Lycurgus,  who  was  not  a  Heracleid,  purchased  from  the  ephors 
the  place  of  second  king,  and  then  expelled  his  young  colleague, 
who  was  afterwards  killed  by  robbers.  In  this  manner,  Lycurgus 
made  himself  sole  king  of  Sparta.  The  ephors,  from  hatred  of  the 
Achaeans  and  Macedonians,  had  even  before  commenced  secret 
negotiations  with  the  Aetolians ;  but  they  now  openly  concluded 
an  alliance  with  them,  although  the  AetoUans  had  already  violated 
the  general  peace,  having  invaded  Messenia  from  Phigalea,  a  con- 
federate town  in  Arcadia,  and  trespassed  even  upon  the  territory 
of  the  Achaeans.  For  this  reason,  Aratus  in  b.c.  220  entered 
upon  the  office  of  strategus  five  days  earlier  than  the  legal  period, 
and  attacked  the  Aetolians  near  Caphyae,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Arcadian  Orchomenos ;  but  as  he  was  not  favoured  by  fortune, 
and  did  not  possess  great  talents  as  a  general,  he  was  defeated. 
The  Aetolians  now  met  with  no  further  opposition,  and  plundering 
the  country  returned  across  the  Isthmus. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Social  AVar,  for  the  Achaeans  im- 
mediately followed  up  the  event  by  a  declaration  of  war,  which 
was  forthwith  accepted  by  the  Aetolians,  to  whom  war  and  plunder 
were  always  welcome,  and  who  hated  the  Achaeans  on  account  of 
their  having  availed  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  Macedonia. 
Supported  by  Philip,  the  Achaeans,  Boeotians,  Phocians,  Epirots^ 
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Acamanians,  and  Messenians  fought  against  the  Aetolians,  Spar- 
tans and  Eleans.  In  b.  c.  219,  Philip  himself  marched  with  10,000 
heavy-armed  phalangites,  5000  peltasts  and  800  horse,  through 
Thessaly  and  Epirus  into  Aetolia.  He  ravaged  .and  traversed  the 
country  as  far  as  Geniadae,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous,  which, 
together  with  other  towns,  he  captured.  In  the  following  winter 
he  invaded  Elis,  and  destroyed  Fsophis  in  Arcadia,  the  stronghold 
of  the  plundering  Aetolians.  Meantime,  the  Aetolians  made  pre- 
datory incursions  into  Epirus,  and  from  Elis  into  Achaia.  In  the 
spring  of  B.C.  218  Philip  renewed  his  invasion  of  Aetolia,  and 
having  taken  its  capital  Thermon,  entered  Peloponnesus  and  tra- 
versed Laconia  to  its  southernmost  point.  Lycurgus  made  a  stand 
against  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sparta,  but  was  beaten.  At 
the  same  time  the  king  had  ordered  a  fleet  to  be  equipped  to  attack 
Cephallenia,  which  likewise  belonged  to  the  Aetolian  confederacy. 
But  when  Philip  quitted  Peloponnesus,  the  Achaeans  were  thrown 
into  sad  distress.  The  Aetolians  suddenly  fell  upon  them  from 
Elis,  and  occupied  the  Panachaicon  near  Patrae.  Eparetus,  the 
strategus  of  the  Achaeans  in  b.c.  217,  was  unable  to  ofler  them 
any  effectual  resistance ;  for  he  was  a  man  without  ability,  and 
imder  him  the  Achaeans  were  without  discipline  or  power.  Aratus 
indeed  restored  discipline  and  good  fortune,  but  a  change  took 
place  in  the  relation  of  the  Achaeans  to  Macedonia. 

Philip  had  heard  of  the  success  of  the  great  Carthaginian  Han- 
nibal against  the  Romans ;  he  was  now  forming  more  extensive 
schemes,  and  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  the  war  in  Greece.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  summer,  b.c.  217,  he  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
Aetolians,  through  the  mediation  of  the  Rhodians,  Chians,  By- 
zantians,  and  of  the  ambassadors  of  king  Ptolemy.  The  terms 
were  that  the  Aetolians  should  surrender  Acamania  to  him ;  in  all 
other  respects  each  party  retained  what  they  had.  The  Achaeans, 
who  stood  alone,  for  no  great  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  the 
other  allies,  were  naturally  dissatisfied  with  this  peace,  and  Aratus 
in  particular  opposed  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  king*  The 
consequence  was  that  Philip  soon  afterwards  caused  his  noble 
friend  and  excellent  adviser  to  be  poisoned,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
a  troublesome  monitor. 

Prince  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  who  had  been  driven  from  his 
country  in  consequence  of  a  war  between  the  Romans  and  Hlyrians, 
and  had  gone  to  the  court  of  Macedonia,  was  instilling  his  hatred 
of  the  Romans  into  the  heart  of  the  young  king.  Philip  first  un- 
dertook a  war  against  the  Illyrians,  in  order  not  to  leave  an  enemy 
in  his  rear,  and  thus  to  pave  the  way  into  Italy.  He  also  pre- 
pared a  fleet  of  100  Blyrian  ships  called  lemln  (Xtfitoi).  The  re- 
ix>rt8  of  Hannibal's  victories  in  Italy  made  him  more  and  morf^ 
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warlike,  and  soon  after  the  battle  of  Cannae  a  regular  treaty  was 
conclnded  between  him  and  Hannibal,  in  which  all  the  possessions 
of  Rome  east  of  the  Adriatic  were  given  up  to  Macedonia.    The 
commencement  of  hostilities,  however,  was  delayed  by  the  circum- 
stance of  Philip's  ambassadors  to  Hannibal  being  twice  intercepted. 
The  Romans  set  apart  a  fleet  of  fifty  ships  for  the  war  against 
him;  and  this  fleet  was  stationed  in  b.c.  215  at  Tarentiun,  to 
prevent  the  king  firom  crossing  over  into  It«ly.    In  the  following 
year,  the  praetor,  M.  Valerius  Laevinus,  sailed  with  a  portion  of 
it  to  Ulyricum,  took  the  towns  of  Oricon  and  Apollonia,  which 
latter  was  besieged  by  Philip,  and  compelled  the  king  to  flee.    The 
Macedonians,  however,  continued  to  keep  possession  of  Ulyricum 
imtil  B.C.  212;  for  the  Romans,  being  wholly  occupied  with  the 
war  in  Italy,  operated  against  him  with  only  a  small  force.    But  to 
make  up  for  this,  they  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Aetolians,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  Philip  occupied  through  them,  and  thereby 
they  involved  all  Greece  in  a  fresh  contest,  which  was  in  reality  only 
a  continuation  of  the  Social  War ;  for  the  new  alliance  with  Rome 
was  joined  by  the  Eleans,  Messenians,  Lacedaemonians,  and  also 
by  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  Thrace,  and  Illyricum.    Philip,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  supported  by  the  Achaeans,  Boeotians,  Thessa- 
lians,  Acamanians,  Epirots,  Euboeans,  Phocians,  and  Locrians, 
and  by  king  Prusias  of  Bithynia.     Thus  Greeks  were  fighting  for 
the  most  part  against  Greeks,  and  for  the  interests  of  foreigners. 
Plunder  and  pillage  were  indulged  in  throughout  Greece,  the 
scenes  of  the  war  being  Acarnania,  Thessaly,  Euboea,  and  Elis. 
Philip  and  the  Romans,  according  to  their  pleasure,  took  part  in 
the  war  or  retired  firom  it,  making  the  Greeks  fight  for  them.    In 
B.C.  211  M.  Valerius  Laevinus  conquered  for  the  Aetolians,  his 
allies,  the  towns  of  Oeniadae  and  Zacynthos,  and  in  b.c.  210  Anti- 
cyra ;  Acarnania  saved  itself  by  a  desperate  resistance.    Laevinus 
was  succeeded  by  the  praetor  P.  Sulpicius  Galba,  who  had  the 
command  till  b.  c.  206.   In  b.  c.  208  Philip  twice  defeated  the  Aeto- 
lians, near  Lamia,  under  their  strategus  Pyrrhias,  but  was  after- 
wards himself  routed  in  Elis.     It  was  in  vain  that  about  this  time 
Ptolemy,  the  Rhodians,  Athenians,  and  Chians  endeavoured  to  bring 
about  a  peace ;  the  Aetolians  were  urged  to  continue  the  war  by 
the  Romans,  and  by  the  report  that  king  Attains  of  Pergamus  was 
approaching.    During  the  year  b.  c.  207  Attalus  did  take  part  in 
the  war,  but  nothing  of  any  importance  was  effected ;  for  although 
Sulpicius  Gralba  attacked  the  towns  of  Oreos,  Chalcis,  Opus,  and 
others,  yet  he  was  obliged  to  retreat.    Even  before  the  end  of  the 
year  Attalus  was  called  back  to  his  kingdom,  which  was  threat- 
ened by  Prusias  of  Bithynia.    From  b.c.  206,  the  Romans  theni- 
sdves  no  longer  took  any  part  in  the  war. 
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During  this  period,  the  Social  War  had  been  continued  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus also.  In  B.C.  208  Fhilopoemen,  whose  first  exploit  in 
the  battle  of  Sellasia  has  been  noticed  above,  became  strategus  of 
the  Achaean  league.  He  is  one  of  the  noblest  characters  in  the 
whole  history  of  Greece,  and  hy  his  brilliant  qualities  as  a  states- 
man and  general,  by  his  prudence,  moderation,  valour,  love  of 
truth,  and  generous  and  enthusiastic  efforts  for  the  good  of  his 
country,  he  acquired  the  most  animating  influence  upon  the 
Achaeans,  who  had  become  weary  and  indifferent.  He  restored 
military  discipline,  improved  the  armour,  and  neglected  no  honour- 
able means  to  revive  the  warlike  spirit  of  his  countrymen.  Within 
eight  months,  the  reorganisation  was  completed,  and  the  first  ex- 
pedition was  undertaken  against  Sparta.  After  the  death  of  Ly- 
curgus,  about  B.C.  211,  Machanidas had  assumed  the  sovereignty, 
and  had  become  the  first  tyrant  of  Sparta.  To  take  revenge  for  lus 
hostilities  against  the  weakened  Achaeans,  Fhilopoemen  in  b.c. 
207  marched  against  him,  and  defeated  him  near  Mantinea  after  a 
long  struggle,  in  which  the  Achaean  mercenaries  were  routed. 
Sparta  however  was  not  delivered  from  the  tyrannis,  for  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year  Nabis,  an  unnatural,  bloodthirsty  monster, 
usurped  the  sovereignty,  and  with  the  most  senseless  rage  and 
cruelty  caused  the  noblest  citizens  to  be  put  to  death,  and  changed 
Sparta  into  a  den  of  roUbers. 

When  the  Romans  ceased  to  take  part  in  the  war,  the  Aetolians 
at  length  found  themselves  obliged  to  conclude  peace  with  Philip, 
and  to  allow  him  to  dictate  his  terms.  After  this  settlement,  the 
proconsul  Sempronius  arrived  with  10,000  men  and  35  ships,  but 
the  war  was  not  renewed.  The  Epirots  also  mediated  a  peace 
between  the  Romans  and  Philip,  and  between  the  two  confedera- 
cies, according  to  which  the  Parthinians,  an  Ill3rrian  people,  and 
some  niyrian  towns  were  given  up  to  the  Romans,  and  the  country 
of  Atintania  to  Macedonia.  It  was  further  agreed  that  neither 
party  should  attack  the  allies  of  the  other.  This  peace  was  con- 
cluded in  B.  c.  204. 

Philip  from  the  beginning  did  not  observe  its  terms ;  for  among 
the  Carthaginian  prisoners  taken  in  the  battle  of  Zama  (b.  c.  202) 
there  were  Macedonians,  who  had  served  against  the  Romans.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  were  other  causes  which  led  to  the  renewal 
of  the  war.  In  conjunction  with  the  king  of  Syria,  Philip  took 
from  young  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  the  Thracian  coast-districts  with 
their  important  maritime  towns,  a  portion  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
Cyclades.  This  Ptolemy  was  allied  with  Rome,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Rhodians  and  Attains,  who,  when  attacked  by  Philip, 
successfully  repelled  him.  They  and  the  Athenians,  who  were 
Vneged  by  Philip,  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  comjdain  of  his 
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conduct.  The  Athenians  had  suffered  severely  for  an  act  of 
rashness  which  they  had  committed.  Two  Acamanian  youths, 
who  from  ignorance  had  taken  part  in  the  celebration  of  the 
mysteries  of  Demeter  at  Athens,  had  been  murdered  by  the 
Athenians  in  the  excitement  of  religious  zeal.  The  Acarnanians, 
exasperated  at  this,  and  supported  by  Macedonia,  ravaged  Attica 
with  fire  and  sword.  Upon  this  the  Athenians,  being  allied  with 
Attains  and  the  Rhodians,  resolved  to  make  war  against  Philip, 
who  was  then  besieging  Abydos.  Philip  sent  an  army  against 
Athens,  and  blockaded  it,  but  a  Roman  fleet  of  twenty  ships  came 
to  its  assistance.  Soon  afterwards  the  king  himself  appeared ;  but 
his  attack  was  likewise  repelled  by  the  Athenians.  To  revenge 
himself  for  this,  Philip,  before  his  departure,  in  a  truly  barbarian 
spirit,  destroyed  the  buildings  and  plantations  outside  the  city,  the 
grove  and  temple  of  the  Cynosarge^,  the  Lyceum,  and  even  the 
tombs  of  the  heroes.  Thence  he  went  to  Corinth,  but  immediately 
returned,  and  being  reinforced  by  2000  Thracians  and  Macedo- 
nians, again  ravaged  Attica  with  such  fury,  that  he  even  ordered 
the  marble  blocks  and  the  statues  of  the  gods  to  be  broken  to 
pieces.  Punishment  for  these  crimes  did  not  at  once  overtake  him, 
for  the  allies  of  Athens  were,  for  the  moment,  too  weak  to  assist 
her  effectually.  The  Romans  and  Rhodians  indeed  took  possession 
of  the  fortified  town  of  Chalcis,  destroyed  the  Macedonian  gar- 
rison and  its  stores,  but  were  unable  to  maintain  themselves,  and 
retreated  to  Piraeus.  The  king's  punishment  came  from  the 
west.  In  B.  c.  200,  the  consul  Sulpicius  Galba  commenced  the 
second  Macedonian  war  on  the  river  Apsos,  between  Apollonia 
and  Dyrrhachium.  The  belligerent  powers  had  the  same  allies  as 
before,  and  Greece  was  again  involved  in  a  civil  war  for  the  in- 
terest of  foreign  states.  The  victories  of  Sulpicius  did  not  bring 
the  matter  to  a  decision,  nor  was  his  successor,  the  consul  P. 
Villius  Tappulus,  able  to  carry  out  his  plan  of  invading  Mace- 
donia. But  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus,  the  consul  of  b.  c.  198,  seri- 
ously and  successfully  attacked  the  Macedonians.  He  at  once 
changed  the  position  of  the  Greeks  who  took  part  in  the  war.  The 
Achaeans,  who  had  been  allied  with  Macedonia  since  the  former 
wars,  were  gained  over  by  the  consul ;  the  strategus,  Aristaenus 
(Fhilopoemen  being  absent  in  Crete),  was  the  more  easily  pre- 
vailed upon  to  join  the  Romans,  as  Philip  refused  to  give  up 
Corinth.  By  this  circumstance,  and  because  Nabis  was  always 
hostile  to  the  Achaeans,  the  Spartans,  who  in  the  first  Macedonian 
war  had  been  allied  with  the  Romans,  were  now  induced  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  with  Philip.  Thus  both  the  Achaean  and  the 
Aetolian  confederacy  for  a  time  fought  on  the  same  side,  for 
Philip  bad  shortly  before,  b.  c.  201,  again  provoked  the  A.e\x^\iss!k.% 
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bj  attacking  their  allies  on  the  Hellespont  and  in  Asia  Minor. 
But  we  shall  see  how  soon  this  union  between  the  two  leagues 
was  dissolved. 

Flamininus  drove  the  Macedonians  from  their  position  on  th& 
river  Aous  in  Epirus,  and  being  joined  by  the  Aetolians  and  Atha- 
manians,  advanced  into  Thessaly.  Philip  retreated  into  Mace- 
donia, and  Flamininus,  having  taken  possession  of  Elateia,  con- 
cluded a  truce  with  the  king,  and  spent  the  winter  in  Phocis  and 
Locris.  Negotiations  were  commenced,  but  thej  led  to  no  result. 
Accordingly,  in  the  following  year,  b.  c.  197,  Flamininus,  as  pro- 
consul, broke  up  with  his  new  allies,  and  set  out  for  Thessaly. 
Philip,  as  well  as  the  Roman,  tried  to  occupy  Scotussa,  and  this 
circumstance  quickly  and  unexpectedly  led  to  a  decisive  battle. 
The  detachments  which  preceded  the  main  body  of  the  hostile 
armies  became  involved  in  an  engagement  on  the  line  of  hills 
called  Cynoscephalae.  The  armies,  coming  up  soon  afterwards, 
continued  the  fight,  which  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  Philip.  He 
lost  8000  slain  and  5000  prisoners.  The  Aetolians  had  particularly 
distinguished  themselves  during  the  battle.  The  king,  in  an  in- 
terview with  the  proconsul  in  Tempe,  obtained  a  truce,  and  am- 
bassadors were  sent  to  Rome  with  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  by 
the  conqueror.  It  was  not  till  the  following  year,  however,  that 
ten  commissioners  arrived  from  Rome  with  the  ratification  of  the 
peace.  The  first  condition  was,  the  abolition  of  the  Macedonian 
supremacy  in  Greece,  and  Philip  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  gar- 
risons from  all  the  Greek  towns,  while  the  Romans  reserved  to 
themselves  the  right  of  occupying  the  most  important  fortresses, 
Acrocorinthos,  Demetrias,  and  Chalcis.  The  Athenians,  who  were 
treated  with  special  favour,  obtained  the  islands  Paros,  Imbros, 
Delos,  and  Scyros,  while  Aegina  was  given  up  to  Attalus.  The 
Aetolians,  who  were  as  blunt  and  frank  as  they  were  brave,  openly 
showed  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  arrangements  of  Flamininus 
and  with  the  mock  freedom  which  he  established :  they  required 
him  first  of  all  to  break  the  three  fetters  of  Greece,  as  Philip  used 
to  call  the  three  fortresses  mentioned  above.  Flamininus  himself 
declared  to  those  who  brought  the  ratification  of  the  peace,  that 
all  Greece  must  be  restored  to  freedom,  if  the  bitter  reproaches 
of  the  Aetolians  were  to  be  silenced,  and  if  the  Roman  name  was 
to  be  cherished  with  true  affection  among  all  nations ;  he  urged 
the  necessity  of  showing  that  the  Romans  had  come  across  the  sea 
really  to  liberate  Greece,  and  not  to  assume  that  dominion  which 
had  hitherto  been  exercised  by  Philip.  But  notwithstanding  these 
fine  words,  the  fetters  of  Greece  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Romans. 

.In  B.C.  196,  Flamininus  proceeded  fi:om  Elateia  to  Corinth  to 
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be  present  at  the  Isthmian  games.  There  he  solemnly  proclaimed 
through  a  herald,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people,  the  firee- 
dom  of  all  the  Greeks.  The  joy  and  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
were  so  extravagant,  that  he  was  almost  crushed  under  the  weight 
of  the  garlands  and  flowers  which  were  showered  upon  him.  The 
deliverers  of  Greece,  however,  remained  in  the  country  for  a  con- 
siderable time  longer ;  for  king  Antiochus  of  Syria,  in  concert  with 
Hannibal,  was  engaged  in  vigorous  preparations  against  Rome; 
and  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  refused  to  give  up  Argos,  though 
he  was  required  to  do  so  by  the  terms  of  the  peace.  It  was  also 
feared  that  he  would  ally  himself  with  the  king  of  Syria.  Flami- 
ninus,  therefore,  conjointly  with  the  Achaeans,  liberated  Argos  by 
force.  He  then  attacked  Sparta  itself,  which  appears  now  to  have 
been  fortified  with  walls;  another  detachment  of  Romans,  with 
the  help  of  a  Rhodian  and  Pergamenian  fleet,  under  the  command 
of  Eumenes  of  Pergamus,  occupied  the  maritime  towns  of  Lacouia, 
and  obtained  possession  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  military 
stores  in  the  fortified  town  of  Gythion.  These  circumstances 
obliged  Nabis  to  accept  the  terms  proposed  by  Flamininus.  His 
dominion  was  confined  to  Laconia,  he  was  compelled  to  renounce 
his  claims  to  Argos,  and  was  cut  ofi*  from  communication  with  the 
sea.  He  had,  therefore,  to  cede  the  maritime  towns  to  the  con- 
querors, and  to  surrender  all  ships  except  two ;  he  was,  moreover, 
not  allowed  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  any  one  nor  to  make  war ;  he 
was  obliged  to  pay  down  100  talents  of  silver  JEit  once,  and  400  more 
by  eight  annual  instalments ;  and  lastly,  he  had  to  give  hostages 
as  a  security  for  his  observing  the  peace.  But  notwithstanding 
these  hard  terms,  Nabis  remained  tyrant,  and  under  the  protection 
of  the  Romans,  who  meant  by  this  means  to  keep  the  Achaeans  in 
check ;  but  the  latter  felt  the  injustice  of  this  arrangement  keenly, 
especially  as  they  had  assisted  in  conquering  Kabis.  The  Aeto- 
liuis  also  openly  and  strongly  expressed  their  disapproval  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Romans.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  although  in 
B.C.  194  the  garrisons  were  withdrawn  from  Corinth,  Demetrias, 
and  Chalcis,  yet  Rome  did  not  allow  Greece  to  enjoy  peace ;  and 
civil  war  soon  broke  out  afresh.  Filled  with  hatred  of  the  Romans, 
the  Aetolians  stimulated  Kabis  to  reconquer  the  maritime  towns 
which  he  had  ceded  to  the  Romans  and  Achaeans,  and  thus  occa- 
sioned a  war  between  the  tyrant  and  the  Achaeans.  While  the 
latter  sent  succours  to  Gythion,  which  was  besieged  by  Nabis,  the 
tyrant  made  a  predatory  inroad  into  their  territory.  Near  Pleiae, 
in  the  territory  of  Gythion,  Philopoemen,  who  was  now  again 
strategus  of  the  league,  attacked  Nabis  with  Cretan  mercenaries 
and  Tarentine  horsemen,  and  after  having  gained  a  victory  over 
him,  blockaded  him  in  Sparta.    Meantime,  Mexaxaeu\x3&  ^vi^ 
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with  Aetolian  auxiliaries,  not  with  a  view  to  assist  the  tyrant,  but 
to  kill  him,  and  to  take  possession  of  his  treasures  and  city.  After 
the  murder  was  committed,  Alexamenus  retreated  into  the  citadel ; 
but  the  Spartans  took  it  by  storm,  and  he,  together  with  nearly 
all  the  Aetolians,  was  cut  to  pieces ;  the  surviyors  were  sold  as 
slaves.  The  fruits  of  this  deed,  however,  were  not  reaped  by  the 
Spartans  but  by  Fhilopoemen,  for  during  the  confusion  he  seized 
upon  the  city,  and  added  it  as  well  as  Laconia  to  the  Achaean 
confederacy,  which  now  embraced  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus, 
B.C.  192. 

About  this  time  the  war  with  Antiochus  of  Syria  broke  out.  The 
Aetolians,  ever  dissatisfied  with  the  Romans,  concluded  a  treaty 
with  him,  and  in  b.  c.  192  he  arrived  at  Demetrias.  His  arrival 
was  the  signal  for  a  fresh  rising ;  the  Eleans,  Boeotians,  Messe- 
nians,  and  Demetrias  joined  him,  and  the  distant  Epirots  testified, 
by  an  embassy,  their  sympathy  with  him.  But  instead  of  availing 
himself  of  this  favourable  disposition  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  quickly 
advancing  through  Thessaly  into  Epirus,  Antiochus  took  up  his 
winter-quarters  in  Chalcis,  and  there  with  great  pomp  and  solem- 
nity celebrated  his  marriage  with  a  Greek  beauty.  In  the  spring 
of  B.C.  191,  the  consul  M\  Acilius  Glabrio  invaded  Th^saly, 
and  gained  a  victory  at  Thermopylae  over  the  Syrians  and  Aeto- 
lians. The  defeated  king  did  not  rally  his  forces  till  he  reached 
Elateia ;  with  only  500  men  he  escaped  to  Chalcis,  and  thence  im- 
mediately crossed  over  to  Ephesus.  We  here  omit  the  sequel  of 
his  history  and  the  victory  of  the  Scipios.  The  Aetolians,  his  aUies 
in  Greece,  shared  his  fate.  Acilius  Glabrio,  on  his  return  horn 
Chalcis,  whither  he  had  pursued  the  king,  went  to  Thermopylae,  and 
stormed  Heracleia,  which  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Aetolians. 
This  loss  broke  their  obstinate  courage ;  they  sued  for  peace,  and 
after  long  deliberations  obtained,  in  b.c.  190,  a  truce  for  six 
months.  But  during  this  interval  they  seem  to  have  changed 
their  mind,  for  after  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  hostilities  recom- 
menced ;  the  consul  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  howiirer,  put  an  end  to 
them  in  b.c.  189,  and  in  his  camp  at  Ambracia  dictated  to  the 
Aetolians  the  terms  of  peace.  They  were  obliged  to  recognise  the 
majesty  and  supremacy  of  the  Roman  peo|)le ;  to  have  the  same 
friends  and  enemies  as  the  Romans ;  to  allow  no  army  a  passage 
through  their  country  against  any  ally  of  Rome ;  to  dismiss  firom 
their  confederacy  aU  the  towns  which  had  been  conquered  by  the 
Romans,  or  had  joined  them  of  their  own  accord,  together  with 
the  island  of  Cephallenia ;  and  to  pay  500  talents,  200  at  once,  and 
800  in  six  yearly  instalments.  The  power  of  the  Aetolian  confe- 
deracy and  its  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  Greece  were  thus  for 

g*  annihilated^  and  internal  party  feuds  soon  completed  the  de- 
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stmction  of  the  league ;  for  the  Romans  availed  themselves  of  every 
opportunity  of  ^ving  weight  to  their  authority  in  Greece.  The 
war  with  Perseus  of  Macedonia  enabled  them  to  lead  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Aetolians  as  hostages  to  Rome.  When  Augustus, 
after  his  great  victory  of  Actium,  founded  the  town  of  Nicopolis 
in  commemoration  of  it,  he  collected  the  remnants  of  the  Aetolian 
nation  into  that  place ;  but  a  kind  of  Aetolian  league  still  con- 
tinued to  exist,  and  to  it  Amphissa  belonged  in  the  days  of  Pau- 
sanias,  about  a.i>.  150. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  Achaean  confederacy.  Some  years 
after  the  humiliation  of  Sparta  by  Philopoemen,  the  war  between 
the  two  states  broke  out  afresh.  The  Lacedaemonians,  contrary 
to  the  treaty,  had  taken  by  storm  the  town  of  Las,  on  the  coast 
south  of  Grythion,  and  as  they  refused  to  deliver  up  the  insti- 
gators to  the  Achaeans,  the  latter,  by  the  advice  of  Philopoemen, 
declared  war  in  b.c.  188.  It  was  the  interest,  and  also  the  inten- 
tion of  Rome,  to  foster  this  civil  war  rather  than  to  suppress  it. 
The  ambassadors  of  both  parties  at  Rome  received  equivocal 
answers,  so  that  the  Achaeans  imagined  they  had  received  full 
power  over  Laconia,  while  the  Lacedaemonians  refused  to  concede 
this.  At  length  Philopoemen  having  prevailed,  led  back  to  Sparta 
those  who  had  been  exiled  by  Nabis,  and  who  had  not  been  re- 
called in  compliance  with  the  treaty.  On  that  occasion  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  opposite  party,  sixty-three  in  number,  were 
put  to  death,  and  the  city  and  state  had  to  pass  through  a  bloody 
process  of  reforms.  Philopoemen  ordered  the  walls  of  the  city  to 
be  demolished,  and  the  mercenaries  to  be  dismissed ;  by  his  com- 
mand many  of  the  citizens  recently  admitted  by  Nabis  to  the 
franchise  (emancipated  Helots)  were  put  to  death,  and  others 
were  removed  from  the  city  to  the  villages  in  the  country.  He 
lastly  compelled  the  Spartans  to  abolish  the  constitution  of  Lycur- 
gus,  under  which  they  had  lived  for  700  years,  and  to  adopt  the 
manners  and  constitution  of  the  Achaeans,  that  is,  to  establish  a 
democracy.  Sparta,  thus  deprived  of  its  lost  power,  obeyed  the 
conmiands  of  Philopoemen  with  angry  reluctance,  and  its  urgent 
iq)peals  to  the  Roman  senate  produced  nothing  but  vague  an- 
swers and  delay,  as  the  Romans  were  only  waiting  for  a  favour- 
able opportunity  to  interfere  in  a  dictatorial  manner  and  destroy 
both  parties.  Thus,  although  they  did  not  approve  of  the  conduct 
of  Philopoemen,  they  expressed  an  opinion  that  nothing  should  be 
done  contrary  to  his  proceedings ;  afterwards  they  expressly  wrote 
that  the  demands  of  Sparta  were  granted.  During  these  intricate 
negotiations,  which  were  intentionally  protracted,  Spai'ta  was  not 
again  formally  incorporated  with  the  Achaean  league  until  b.c. 
181.    The  year  before,  Messenia,  probably  not  mtkovxl  \Nx^  c^^« 
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nivance  of  Rome,  reyolted,  under  Deinocrates,  from  the  Achaean 
confederacy ;  it  had  been  compelled  by  flamininus,  scarcely  ten 
years  before,  to  join  it,  and  had  all  along  been  a  very  reluctant 
member  of  the  league.  Fhilopoemen  forth¥rith  set  out  against 
Deinocrates  with  his  Thracian  and  Cretan  mercenaries  and  a  de- 
tachment of  cavalry,  composed  of  the  noblest  of  the  Achaeans,  but 
death  overtook  him.  In  a  valley  near  Corone  he  was  surprised 
by  some  Messenian  horsemen,  and  after  a  brave  resistance  was 
overpowered.  His  horse  fell,  and  Fhilopoemen,  now  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  and  having  scarcely  recovered  from  an  illness,  was  con- 
veyed in  a  dying  state  to  Messene.  There  Deinocrates  quickly 
withdrew  him  from  the  sight  of  the  admiring  and  sympathising 
people,  and  locked  him  up  for  the  night  in  a  treasure  vault  (the- 
saurus). On  the  following  day  he  was  brought  to  taial,  at  which 
the  bloodthirsty  party  prevailed.  Fhilopoemen  emptied  the  poison- 
ous cup  with  calmness  and  intrepidity,  for  he  received  at  ^e  mo- 
ment the  cheerful  news  that  Lycortas  and  the  select  band  of 
cavalry  were  safe.  Under  his  successor  Lycortas,  the  brave 
father  of  the  historian  Folybius,  the  Achaeans  took  revenge ;  Mes- 
sene was  conquered,  and  those  who  had  voted  for  the  execution  of 
Fhilopoemen  were  put  to  death.  The  remains  of  Fhilopoemen  were 
conveyed  to  Megdopolis,  and  buried  there  with  due  honours. 
But  the  disputes  continued  until  the  mighty  hand  of  Rome  crushed 
the  rival  states,  and  suppressed  all  quarrels  by  force  of  arms. 

The  influence  of  Rome  had  already  become  so  powerful  in 
Greece,  that  when  Ferseus,  the  successor  of  Fhilip  (b.c.  179),  and 
a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Romans,  employed  the  last  resources  of  his 
kingdom  for  a  final  struggle  with  the  all-absorbing  republic,  and 
formed  connections  with  the  kings  of  Illyricum,  Thrace,  Syria, 
Bithynia,  with  the  princes  and  towns  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  nay 
even  with  Carthage  and  the  Celtic  tribes  on  the  Danube,  the 
Boeotian  towns  alone  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  conclude  an 
alliance  with  Macedonia.  Even  from  this  there  were  some  dis- 
sentients, who,  when  a  Ronmn  ambassador  appeared  at  the  Boeo- 
tian congress  at  Thebes,  cancelled  the  treaty,  and  delivered  up 
those  who  were  favourably  disposed  towards  Macedonia.  The 
Boeotian  confederacy  was  dissolved,  and  each  separate  town  was 
declared  an  independent  state.  But  Haliartos  and  Coroneia,  which 
alone  remained  faithful  to  the  treaty  with  Ferseus,  were  razed  to 
the  ground,  and  their  inhabitants  sold  as  slaves.  The  Roman 
senate  afterwards,  indeed,  caused  the  dispersed  inhabitants  to  be 
recalled,  and  restored  their  property  to  them ;  but  the  territory 
of  Haliartos  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  who  had 
rM*o;«rA<i  it  from  the  Romans,  and  the  restoration  of  that  ancient 
poMible. 
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Dnring  the  third  Macedonian  war,  in  which  Perseus  lost  his 
kingdom  in  the  battle  of  Fjdna,  b.  c.  168,  the  Achaeans,  though 
not  without  great  reluctance,  had  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Romans. 
This  induced  the  hired  traitors,  Callicrates  and  Andronidas,  who 
were  taunted  with  their  base  conduct  by  the  very  boys  in  the 
streets,  to  traduce  the  noblest  men,  who  were  animated  by  the 
lore  of  freedom  and  by  patriotism,  as  disaffected  and  seditious 
persons.  Callicrates  had  been  busily  at  work  to  destroy  the  league 
ever  since  the  year  b.c.  179,  and  with  the  help  of  the  Romans  had 
stirred  up  factions  within  it,  to  the  party  spirit  of  which  the  most 
eminent  men  fell  victims.  After  the  close  of  the  Macedonian  war, 
Tegular  inquisitions  were  instituted  in  the  towns,  and  upwards  of 
1000  Achaeans,  among  whom  was  Folybius,  were  sent  to  Rome 
to  answer  for  their  conduct,  the  strategus  Xenon  having  insisted 
upon  being  permitied  to  plead  his  cause  in  person  before  the 
Roman  senate.  But  when  they  arrived  in  Rome,  no  opportunity 
was  given  them  to  defend  their  conduct,  and  they  were  dis- 
tributed as  hostages  among  the  Italian  municipia.  Afler  what 
may  be  termed  a  free  custody  of  seventeen  years,  from  b.  c.  167 
to  150,  the  survivors,  300  in  number,  mostly  old  men,  were  allowed, 
by  the  advice  of  Cato  and  the  younger  Scipio,  to  return  to  their 
country.  These  men  were  among  the  first  who  then  roused  their 
countrymen  to  engage  in  their  last  struggle  with  Rome. 

The  Aetolians,  who  were  suspected  of  favouring  Macedonia, 
experienced  a  still  harder  fate,  for  they  were  carried  to  Rome 
with  their  wives  and  children,  and  550  of  the  most  distinguished 
were  put  to  death ;  few  only  saw  their  country  again  after  a  long 
imprisonment.  Such  was  the  cruelty  of  the  Romans  towards  a 
country  from  which  they  derived  the  best  part  of  their  mental 
culture. 

The  final  decision  of  the  fate  of  Greece,  afler  so  many  and  such 
severe  trials,  was  brought  about  by  the  Athenians.  During  the 
Macedonian  wars,  they  had  been  so  much  reduced,  that,  as  Pau- 
sanias  relates,  from  mere  want  and  poverty,  they  plundered  their 
own  town  of  Oropos.  The  Oropians  brought  a  complaint  respect- 
ing this  strange  deed  before  the  Roman  senate,  and  the  Sicyonians 
were  conunissioned  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  As  the  Athenians 
did  not  obey  the  summons  to  appear  before  the  commissioners, 
they  were  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  500  talents.  In  consequence 
of  this,  they  sent,  in  b.c.  155,  three  ambassadors  to  Rome;  they 
were  the  philosophers  Cameades,  Critolaus,  and  Diogenes,  and 
their  object  was  to  induce  the  senate  to  cancel  the  severe  verdict 
of  the  Sicyonians.  Their  wisdom  and  oratorical  powers  were 
greatly  admired  at  Rome,  and  they  succeeded  in  getting  the  fine 
reduced  to  100  talents.    They  remained  at  R^me  foe  ^\AXli<^\^\>^* 
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were  at  length  ordered  to  quit  the  city,  because  it  was  thought 
that  they  exercised  a  bad  influence  upon  the  young. 

Soon  after  this,  Athens  again  committed  an  act  of  injustice 
against  Oropos,  and  the  injured  solicited  the  protection  of  the 
Achaeans.  The  latter  at  first  refused  their  assistance  out  of  re- 
gard for  Athens ;  but  at  last  Callicrates,  who  had  been  bribed 
with  five  talents,  caused  a  threatening  decree  to  be  passed  against 
Athens  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  Athenians  ceased  from  mo- 
lesting Oropos.  A  fresh  feud  also  arose  between  the  Achaeans 
and  liacedaemonians  about  the  possession  of  Belmina,  which  was 
claimed  by  the  latter.  The  Spartans  were  hard  pressed,  and  escaped 
only  through  the  treachery  of  the  strategus  Democritus,  who  being 
afterwards  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  talents,  fled  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus because  he  was  unable  to  raise  the  money.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Diaeus,  an  infuriated  enemy  of  the  Romans,  who  nov 
interfered  in  the  new  disputes.  The  consul  Metellus,  who  in  b.c. 
148  was  engaged  in  a  war  against  the  Pseudo-Philip  of  Macedonia, 
ordered  the  Greeks  to  desist  from  their  hostilities,  which  were  to 
be  decided  by  a  Roman  conunission.  But  when  the  ambassadors, 
Orestes  and  Junius,  called  upon  the  Achaeans  assembled  at  Corinth 
to  exclude  Corinth,  Argos,  Heracleia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Oeta, 
and  Orchomenos  in  Arcadia  from  their  confederacy,  their  demand 
was  treated  with  scorn  and  indignation.  Other  envoys  sent  by 
Metellus  were  even  ill-used,  and  the  Achaeans  dedared  war 
against  Rome. 

Thebes  and  Chalcis  immediately  joined  the  Achaeans.  Metellus, 
who  had  just  concluded  the  war  against  the  Pseudo-Philip,  com- 
pelled Macedonia  and  Thessaly  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of 
Rome,  and  in  b.c.  147  marched  with  his  army  into  Boeotia.  The 
strategus  Critolaus,  who  had  intended  to  occupy  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae, came  too  late,  and  was  put  to  flight  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Heracleia.  He  fled,  but  being  overtaken  by  Metellus  near 
Scarpheia  in  Locris,  was  defeated  a  second  time.  He  himself 
perished  while  endeavouring  to  effect  his  escape.  The  progress  of 
the  Romans  was  as  great  as  the  despair  of  the  Achaeans.  In  the 
meantime  a  Roman  fleet  landed  a  force  in  Peloponnesus,  which 
laid  waste  the  country ;  1000  Arcadians  were  cut  to  pieces.  Diaeus 
now  drew  together  the  last  forces  of  the  confederacy ;  he  armed 
12,000  slaves,  and  assembling  all  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Corinth,  he  had  at  his  command  an  army  of 
14,000  foot  and  600  horse.  Metellus,  before  advancing  anj 
farther,  punished  the  Thebans,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  war, 
and  firom  fear  had  fled  into  the  mountains ;  he  destroyed  Thebes, 
leaving  only  the  Cadmea  uninjured.  He  then  occaiued  Megara, 
n  now  offered  tecma  oC  ^g«aic;e  to  the  Ackaeans.     But 
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Diaeufl,  who  was  thoronglilj  infatnated,  rejected  all  proposals, 
and  even  ordered  the  bearers,  three  Achaeans,  to  be  seized  and 
put  to  death.  At  length  in  b.  c.  146,  the  consul  L.  Mummios, 
the  successor  of  Metellus,  occupied  the  Isthmus  with  an  army  of 
23,000  foot  and  3500  horse,  and  in  the  ensuing  battle  of  Leucope- 
tra,  not  far  from  Corinth,  decided  the  fate  of  Greece.  Diaeus, 
who  had  fought  like  another  Leonidas,  with  a  band  of  614  brave 
men,  fled  in  despair  to  his  natiye  city  of  Megalopolis.  He  killed 
his  wife  that  she  might  not  become  the  slave  of  a  Roman,  and 
having  himself  taken  poison,  he  set  fire  to  his  house. 

Three  days  after  the  battle,  Miunmius  entered  the  defenceless 
city  of  Corinth,  and  ordered  it  to  be  plundered  and  destroyed  by 
fire ;  all  the  male  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  all  the 
women  and  children  as  well  as  the  remaining  slaves  were  sold. 
Many  of  the  numerous  works  of  art  collected  in  that  wealthy 
commercial  city  were  destroyed,  and  others  were  carried  to 
Rome,  or  were  given  to  king  Attains  of  Fergamus,  to  reward  him 
for  the  assistance  he  had  rendered  in  the  war.  The  ten  conmiis- 
sionera  of  the  Roman  senate  now  declared  the  Achaean  league 
and  all  other  confederacies  of  towns  in  Greece  to  be  dissolved, 
everywhere  established  an  oligarchical  government,  forbade  the 
wealthy  to  acquire  landed  property  in  any  part  of  Greece,  except 
that  in  which  they  resided ;  the  CorintUan  territory  became  do- 
main land  (ager  pubUcus).,  and  the  country  had  to  pay  to  Rome 
a  heavy  tribute.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  Greece  was 
at  once  constituted  as  a  Roman  province  under  the  name  of 
Achaia,  as  is  commonly  believed ;  for  there  are  no  distinct  traces 
of  such  a  state  of  affairs  until  the  time  of  the  dictator  Sulla. 
Many  of  the  severe  measures,  adopted  after  the  fall  of  Corinth, 
were  subsequently  withdrawn,  such  as  the  imposition  of  fines 
which  some  of  the  towns  were  condemned  to  pay,  and  the  pro- 
hibition respecting  landed  property.  Nay,  even  the  ancient 
constitutions  were  revived,  and  the  confederacies  among  several 
towns  were  restored  under  Roman  supremacy.  Perfect  freedom 
was  enjoyed  by  Athens,  Delphi,  Thespiae,  Tanagra,  and  the  coun- 
try of  Laconia  (^'EXEvBtpoXdKutvtg),  to  which  Augustus  added  Nico- 
polis.  Amphissa  and  the  Ozolian  Locrians  were  exempted  from 
taxes ;  Corinth,  Fatrae,  Dyme,  and  Megara  subsequently  became 
Roman  colonies. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  provinces  under  Augustus,  Achaia 
became  a  senatorial  province,  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  it  was  transferred  to  the  emperor,  until  Claudius  again 
changed  the  legatas  Augusti  into  a  proconsul.  The  absurd  fancy 
of  Nero  in  once  more  proclaiming  the  freedom  of  Greece  at  the 
Isthmian  games,  was  foUowed  by  such  sad  coii^c\v\i^Ki<(^^^<k  ^^ 
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Vespasian  wisely  withdrew  the  untimely  gift.  Hadrian*s  favours 
to  the  country  of  art  and  literature  were  much  more  substantial; 
but  the  sunbeam  of  his  goodwill  shone  on  nothing  but  ruins,  and 
no  festival  of  the  Panhellenia  could  restore  the  national  feeling, 
which  existed  only  in  the  mouths  of  philosophers  and  orators. 
The  wars  among  the  Greeks  themselves,  and  still  more  so  those 
with  the  Romans,  had  almost  changed  the  country  into  a  wilder- 
ness ;  vast  districts  were  desolate,  and  infested  by  bands  of  rob- 
bers ;  the  whole  of  Greece  could  scarcely  raise  an  armed  force  of 
3000  men.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  even  as  early  as  a.d.  265, 
Athens  was  the  only  Greek  city  which,  owing  to  the  strength  of 
its  position,  was  able  to  resist  the  invasion  of  the  Goths;  130 
years  later,  the  treachery  and  cowardice  of  its  Byzantine  rulers 
entirely  abandoned  it  to  the  destructive  fury  of  Alaiic,  leavmg 
to  the  proconsul  of  eastern  Rome  the  command  over  nothing  but 
the  wrecks  of  bygone  greatness.* 

Athens  enjoyed  many  advantages  over  the  other  states  of 
Greece,  until  its  participation  in  the  l^lithridatic  war,  into  which 
it  had  been  seduced  by  Aristion,  brought  upon  it  all  the  horron 
of  the  siege  and  conquest  by  SuUa  in  b.  c.  88.  But  it  stiU  re- 
tained its  freedom,  almost  without  interruption  or  change,  itaoaf^' 
out  the  whole  imperial  period,  except  that  its  constitutioQ  aamaiod 
an  aristocratic  character  through  the  increasing  authority  of  iiie 
strategi,  and  the  exalted  position  of  the  Areopagus.  jEhm  iti 
imprudent  policy  and  participation  in  the  civU  wars  of  Bmbb 
produced  no  evil  consequences  beyond  the  fact  that  AvgintM 
took  away  Eretria  and  Aegina,  which  Antony  had  ghren  ta  it 
It  need  not  surprise  us  that  the  political  life  of  the  Athemiiis 
became  a  mere  empty  form  consisting  in  trifles,  and  that  the  people 
became  the  flatterers  of  the  great  and  powerful ;  as,  for  instance, 
when  they  conferred  almost  divine  honours  upon  their  great 
benefactor  Hadrian,  as  in  former  times  they  had  done  in  the  case 
of  Demetrius  and  Antigonus.  The  emperor  Severus  is  said  to 
have  limited  the  privileges  of  Athens,  but  we  do  not  know  what 
privileges  are  alluded  to.  The  outward  forms  continued,  un- 
changed on  the  whole,  to  exist  for  a  long  time ;  and  the  names  of 
the  free  institutions  do  not  seem  to  have  become  extinct  until  the 
time  of  the  Byzantine  empire. 

Sparta,  too,  enjoyed  as  much  freedom  as  a  Greek  city  could 
have  under  the  dominion  of  Rome.  The  coast  districts  of  La- 
conia,  however,  appear  to  have  remained  independent  of  it.  The 
emperor  Augustus  fixed  the  number  of  free  townships  in  Laconia 
(Eleutherolacones)   at  twenty-four,   and  their  magistrates  bore 

r 

*  Hermaim,  Ldvrh.  der  griec^  Staatsalterth,  §  190. 
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tbe  title  of  ephors.  At  Sparta  itself,  the  office  of  the  patronomi, 
which  bad  been  inatiluted  by  CleomeDes,  continued  to  exist  along 
with  the  ephors  and  the  senate. 

Greece,  though  conquered  bj  the  arms  of  the  Romans,  subdued 
them  hy  ita  vaat  superiority  in  the  arts  and  in  literature;  the 
HonunB  tlieiiuelvea  owned  that  thej  were  the  humble  disciples  of 
Greece ;  and  that  country  in  which  ne  first  meet  in  its  full  de- 
velopment willi  aU  that  is  noble  and  beautiful  in  man,  is  still  the 
perennial  spring  at  which  we  and  all  future  generations  may  re- 
fresh OUT  minda  and  drink  intellectual  inspiration. 


1'^ 

SUPPLEMENTARY  CHAPTERS  ON  LITERATURE  AND  ART. 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 


To  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  literature  of  anj  people  we  mat 
not  merelj  look  at  their  writings,  but  carefullj  analyse  the  Im- 
gu^e  itself  in  which  thej  are  clothed,  as  their  Buperioritj'  or  ie- 
feriority  greatly  depends  upon  the  geniiui  of  the  langiu^  em- 
plojed.  Accordingly,  before  speaking  of  the  productions  of  the 
Greek  mind,  we  shall  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Greek  language, 
and  point  out  a  few  of  the  main  peculiarities  which  tended  to  niw 
it  to  its  proud  pre-eminence  amoog  the  languages  of  Europe. 

The  Greek  language  is  a  branch  of  the  Indo-Germanic  fanulj, 
comprising  the  Sanscrit,  Zend,  Lithuanian,  Latin,  German,  witb 
all  its  dialects,  Eciglish,  and  the  Celtic.  The  other  great  fiunilj  a 
the  Semitic,  consisting  of  the  langui^s  used  by  the  inhabitants 
of  south-western  Asia,  as  the  Syriac,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Fboe- 
nician,  all  of  which  are  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic family  in  perfection  of  structure,  and  in  literary  capacity. 

A  language  owes  its  character  and  development  to  the  people 
who  speak  it ;  and  if  this  people  be  endowed  with  a  fine  sense  of 
euphony,  and  with  great  and  varied  iuleliectual  powers,  the  language 
is  likely  to  attain  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Kow  these  requisites 
are  combioed  in  the  Greek ;  those  colonies  which  are  supposed  to 
have  been  planted  in  Greece  io  the  earliest  times  by  Egyptians 
or  Phoenicians,  were,  even  if  historical,  too  insignificant  to  exer- 
cise any  influence  either  on  the  character  of  the  Greeks  or  their 
language,  and  the  Greek  tongue  itself  plainly  reflects  the  har- 
monj,   versatility,  and  precision  which  characterised  the  Greek 
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race.  In  euphony  especially,  it  asserts  its  superiority  over  all  the 
other  branches  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family,  as  the  liquid  fulness 
of  the  vowels  is  tempered  by  consonants  so  as  to  exclude  feeble- 
ness, while  the  harshness  which  would  necessarily  result  from  too 
many  consonants  being  joined  together,  or  iirom  uncongenial  sounds 
being  placed  in  juxtaposition,  is  equally  avoided,  and  by  a  proper 
infusion  of  aspirates  and  gutturals,  vigour  without  asperity  is 
obtained;  Uius  all  the  particular  beauties  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages are  combined  in  the  Greek.  We  may  form  some  idea  of 
its  extreme  delicacy  and  subtlety  from  the  distinction  between 
accent  and  quantity,  which  is  unknown  in  modern  tongues. 

As  a  necessary  result  of  the  great  number  of  natural  divisions 
and  tribes  in  Greece,  we  have  a  corresponding  variety  of  dialects, 
witicb,  with  the  increase  of  social  intercourse,  became  more  and 
more  mingled  together,  and  helped  to  strengthen  one  another, 
wiiile  at  the  same  time  they  gave  rise  to  many  irregularities  ob- 
servable in  the  Greek  language.    As  representatives  of  these  many 
dialects,  we  may  mention  the  Aeolic,  the  Doric,  and  the  Ionic. 
Of  these  the  Aeolic  was  the  oldest  form,  and  hence  agrees  most 
with  the  Latin  and  other  Indo-G«rmanic  languages.     The  Doric 
was  a  variety  of  the  Aeolic,  and  was  originally  confined  to  northern 
Greece,  but  was  gradually  spread  over  Peloponnesus  after  the  mi- 
gration of  the  Dorians.    Like  the  Dorians  themselves,  who  were 
averse  to  innovation,  it  prefers  the  old,  broad,  open,  harsh  sounds, 
to  the  gentle,  soft,  musical  tones  of  the  Ionic,  which,  like  its  people, 
was  gradually  refined  and  attained  the  highest  excellence  in  the 

Attic 

One  great  peculiarity  of  the  Greek  language  was  the  literary 
culture  of  the  separate  dialects.  Although  we  also  possess  several 
distinct  dialects,  yet  we  have  only  one  standard  in  which  all 
literary  works  appear ;  but  the  Greeks,  with  that  feeling  of  jealousy 
which  characterised  them,  and  owing  to  other  causes,  conti- 
nued the  literary  cultivation  of  their  separate  dialects.  Gradually, 
however  these  dialects  came  to  be  appropriated  to  different  styles 
of  composition;  thus,  the  Doric  was  reserved  for  the  higher 
branches  of  Ijrric  composition,  and  the  primitive  schools  of  phi- 
losophy, while  the  Aeolic  was  considered  more  adapted  to  senti- 
mental and  amatory  subjects ;  the  old  Ionic  was  thought  most 
suitable  for  the  epic  style,  and  hexameter  verse;  but  the  new 
Ionic  and  Attic  for  elegy,  satire,  drama,  and  the  more  popular 
departments  of  prose.  In  the  decline  of  Greece,  the  Attic  dialect 
was  used  most  generally,  though  not  exclusively,  in  literary  com- 
positions. 

The   Greek  language  is  also  remarkable  for  its  marvellous 
powers  of  combination.    It  possesses  a  large  num\>^T  oi  xx^owx^vjV 
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labic  words  expressing  primary  ideas  which  can  eaaly  be  extended 
and  combined  so  as  to  form  those  of  a  more  complex  natiire; 
and  thus  indeed,  by  augmenting  and  altering  letters  and  syl- 
lables, words  to  an  indefinite  extent  can  be  at  once  formed  to 
express  the  nicest  discrimination  in  our  conceptions.  In  short, 
the  whole  language  is  formed  from  original  roots  by  derivation, 
composition,  and  flexion. 

Among  the  Greeks,  as  among  all  nations  with  whose  early  history 
we  are  acquainted,  poetry  was  cultivated  before  prose.  The  most 
ancient  productions  of  the  Greek  mind  which  have  come  down  to 
us  are  the  poems  of  Homer;  but  several  centuries  must  have 
elapsed  before  the  poetical  language  of  Homer  was  f<Mrmed.  As 
religion  was  the  parent  of  the  poetry  and  art  of  the  Greeks^  the 
earliest  poetical  compositions  were  hymns  addressed  to  the  gods^ 
and,  by  a  natural  transition,  ballads  in  honour  of  the  valour  of  their 
chiefs.  When  we  recollect  the  very  high  portion  the  bard  occupied 
in  the  heroic  ages,  such  lays  must  have  been  very  numerous ;  and 
even  in  Homer  himself  we  have  specimens  of  them  in  the  lay  of  De- 
modocus  concerning  the  contest  between  Achilles  and  Odysseus*, 
and  in  that  of  the  wooden  horse.f  In  fact,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
may  at  first  have  been  intended  to  have  been  sung  in  separate  lays 
to  different  families.  All  these  songs,  however,  were  lost  in  the 
glory  of  Homer's  poems,  which  represent  epic  poetry  in  its  highest 
perfection. 

From  the  great  renown  of  Homer,  other  poets  tried  to  build 
upon  him,  and  connect  their  poems  with  his,  so  that  the  whole 
should  form  one  great  cycle ;  hence  they  were  called  Cyclic 
poets,  under  which  term  Homer  himself  was  at  first  included ;  but 
gradually  the  name  came  to  be  applied  only  to  those  of  less  talent, 
and  even  to  carry  contempt  with  it.  These  poems  of  the  "  Epic 
Cycle  "  were  all  taken  from  Greek  legends,  and,  when  put  together 
chronologically  in  the  second  century  before  Christ  by  some 
grammarians  of  Alexandria,  they  included  not  only  the  Trojan 
war,  but  all  the  Greek  mythology,  from  the  marriage  of  Heaven 
and  Earth  to  the  latest  adventures  of  Odysseus.  There  were 
also  Homeric  hymns  or  prooemia,  that  is,  preludes  or  overtures ; 
and  among  the  most  celebrated  of  these  were  the  hymns  to  the 
Delian  and  Pythian  Apollo,  Hermes,  Aphrodite,  and  Demeter. 
Of  all  these  poems  the  Hiad  and  Odyssey  alone  have  escaped 
the  ravages  of  time,  owing  to  their  transcendent  excellence,  which 
caused  them  to  be  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  their  Bible,  and 
to  be  made  both  the  companion  of  childhood,  and  the  study  and 
solace  of  old  age.    No  profane  work  in  fact  has  ever  possessed, 

*  Odyt$.  viiL  74.  t  Ibid.  viu.  600.     ' 
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or  can  ever  again  possess,  so  much  influence  over  the  human  mind 
as  the  niad  and  Odyssey  have  done.* 

Homer  was  succeeded  by  Hesiod,  of  whom  we  have  ahready 
spoken.f 

As  the  history  of  the  Homeric  poems  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  development  of  the  art  of  writing,  we  shall  insert  here  a 
few  words  upon  that  subject  In  the  earliest  times  written  docu- 
ments appear  to  have  been  unknown  among  the  Greeks ;  and  with 
p4rchment,  or  similar  means  of  preserving  any  such  compositions 
as  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  they  were  entirely  unacquainted. 
Traces  of  writing  are  very  rare  indeed,  and  the  oldest  preserved 
specimens  of  the  art  are  inscriptions  on  the  polished  surfaces  of 
wood,  stone,  or  other  hard  materials ;  and  of  this  nature  is  our 
earliest  remaining  inscription,  which  dates  about  b.  c.  620.  This 
evidence  as  to  the  universal  ignorance  of  the  practice  of  writing  is 
further  confirmed  by  an  examination  of  the  Homeric  poems  them- 
selves, in  which  there  is  no  allusion  whatever  to  that  art ;  and  the 
state  of  society  represented  does  not  warrant  us  to  assume  its 
existence,  but  rather  leads  us  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  The 
tombs  and  monuments  of  heroes  are  often  alluded  to,  but  there  is 
-no  mention  of  an  inscription  upon  them ;  commerce  is  represented 
in  A  flourishing  condition,  but  the  merchant  has  no  written 
list  of  his  cargo,  and  must  remember  it  all ;  no  coins  are  spoken 
of;  the  Muses  are  called  the  daughters  of  Memory;  poets  are 
represented  as  reciting,  not  reading,  their  poems ;  and  in  short, 
everything  tends  to  encourage  the  belief  that  writing  was  un- 
known or  unpractised  during  the  Homeric  age,  and  that  poems 
were  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  by  oral  com- 
munication alone.  The  absence  also  of  the  digamma  in  the  text 
of  the  niad  and  Odyssey  is  a  further  confirmation  of  our  opinion ; 
for  that  such  a  letter  must  have  existed  at  the  time  of  the  compo- 
sition of  these  poems,  and  disappeared  before  they  were  committed 
to  writing,  is  very  evident  from  their  structure.  J 

With  Homer  and  his  contemporaries  epic  poetry  had  reached 
its  climax,  and  with  them  it  closes  ;  but  the  national  genius,  being 
as  fresh  and  vigorous  as  ever,  could  not  remain  stagnant,  but  re- 
quired a  new  channel  in  which  it  might  flow  unimpeded ;  and  this 
it  found  in  lyric  poetry.  The  change  was  no  doubt  partly  brought 
about  by  the  alterations  made  in  the  social  condition  of  Greece 
shortly  after  the  time  of  Hesiod.  So  long  as  the  old  patriarchal 
monarchies  existed,  epic  poetry  flourished,  as  they  naturally 
favoured  what  ennobled  their  lineage,  and,  by  appealing  to  na- 
tional feeling  and  vanity,  tended  to  confirm  their  authority;  but 

•  Comp.  p.  59  t  See  p.  152.,  foil. 

\  Comp.  p.  60.,  foil. 
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when  republics  instinct  with  life  were  rising  up  in  every  quarter^ 
both  among  the  lonians  and  Aeolians  of  Asia  Minor,  and  among 
the  inhabitants  of  southern  Greece,  and  when  civilisation  was 
spreading  its  giant  arms  around,  new  thoughts  and  aspirations 
arose  which  could  find  vent  only  in  lyric  poetry,  and  not  in  epic, 
which  was  confined  to  time-hallowed  legends ;  whereas  the  lyric 
could  celebrate  what  was  fresh  and  new,  and  express  feelings  either 
in  honour  of  a  god,  a  patron,  a  conqueror,  or  a  firiend. 

Greek  lyric  poetry  may  be  divided  into  two  schools,  one  of  which 
is  called  the  Aeolic,  because  it  flourished  among  the  Aeolians  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  especially  at  Lesbos ;  the  other  is  called  the  Doric, 
because,  though  spread  over  all  Greece,  it  was  chiefly  cultivated 
by  the  Dorians  in  Peloponnesus  and  Sicily.  The  productions  of 
these  two  schools  varied  no  less  in  their  subjects  than  in  their 
form  and  style ;  for  while  the  Aeolic  was  intended  to  be  recited  by 
a  single  person  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  lyre  and  suitabte 
gestures,  the  Doric  was  adapted  to  choruses,  and  to  be  sung  to 
choral  dances,  whence  it  is  often  called  choral  poetry.  As  this 
choral  poetry  was  intended  to  be  chanted  at  religious  festivals, 
and  on  other  solenm  occasions,  when  thousands  of  Greeks  might  be 
assembled  together,  it  required  a  subject  of  general  interest ;  but 
the  Aeolic  lyric  poetry,  expressing  the  outpourings  of  the  inmost 
soul,  could  of  course  never  be  enjoyed  by  large  masses,  but  was 
appreciated  only  by  individuals. 

Of  the  great  variety  of  lyric  songs,  as  the  el^ac,  iambic,  &e^ 
our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  speak ;  and  accordingly  we  shall  com- 
mence at  once  to  take  a  rapid  review  of  those  poets  who  more  parti- 
cularly belonged  to  and  adorned  the  Aeolic  school.  Among  these 
we  shall  begin  with  Callinus  (about  b.  c.  700),  a  native  of  Ephesus, 
who  contests  with  Archilochus  the  honour  of  inventing  Greek 
elegy.  Of  his  birth,  parentage,  and  education  we  know  nothing; 
and  of  his  elegies  we  possess  only  a  very  few  fragments,  one  of 
which  consists  of  twenty-one  lines,  being  part  of  a  war«el^y  to 
rouse  his  countrymen  against  their  enemies.  This  elegy  shows  his 
great  and  spirited  patriotism,  and  its  style  is  energetic  and  well 
adapted  to  the  occasion. 

The  fame  of  Callinus  was  eclipsed  by  that  of  Archilochus  (firom 
about  B.  c.  720 — 676),  who  was  considered  by  all  antiquity  the  next 
greatest  poet  to  Homer  himself,  and  accordingly  their  natal  feast 
was  celebrated  with  equal  honours  on  the  same  day,  and  busts 
like  those  of  Janus  were  quite  common,  representing  on  the  one 
side  Homer,  and  on  the  other  Archilochus.  He  was  the  first 
who  composed  iambic  verses  according  to  fixed  rules,  and  the  in- 
vention of  the  elegy  and  several  improvements  in  lyric  poetry  are 
also  ascribed  to  him  *,  but  it  is  upon  his  terrible  satires,  written  in 
the  iambic  metre,  that  the  iaxae  o^  krODSiQs3QxiAT^'&\»\  wdto  the 
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fury  of  these  Horace,  who  in  his  Epodes  tried  to  imitate  him, 
alludes  in  the  line  "  Archilochum  proprio  rabies  armavit  iambo." 
As  his  mother  was  a  slave,  and  he  himself  was  often  treated 
with  contempt  in  his  native  city  of  Paros,  he  left  it,  and  accom- 
panied a  colony  to  Thasos,  with  which  he  appears  to  have  been 
equally  disgusted.  His  satires  are  not  playful  and  harmless, 
and  confined  to  ridiculing  our  amiable  little  weaknesses ;  they 
show  a  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  its  darker  and  more 
repulsive  features,  and  display  a  strong  bitter  irony  which  inflicts  a 
deadly  wound  at  every  stroke.  It  is  reported  that  Archilochus  on 
one  occasion,  having  been  treated  with  disrespect  by  Lycambes, 
who  promised  and  afterwards  refused  him  his  daughter  Neobule 
in  marriage,  lampooned  the  family  so  dreadfully  that  they  found 
an  escape  only  in  self-destruction.  He  was  so  popular  a  poet 
that  a  great  number  of  his  sayings  passed  into  proverbs,  and  were 
often  quoted  by  the  Pagans  in  their  disputes  with  the  Christians. 

Simonides  of  Amorgos  (about  b.  c.  680),  commonly  called  the 
lambographer,  whom  we  must  not  confound  with  Simonides  of 
Ceos,  was  contemporary  with  Archilochus,  and  divides  with  him 
the  honour  of  inventing  the  iambic  verse.  Like  him,  he  led  or 
joined  a  colony  from  his  native  island  of  Samos  to  Amorgos, 
whence  his  title,  and  there  he  founded  three  cities,  and  settled  in 
Minoa,  one  of  them.  He  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  a  person 
named  Orodoecides,  that  Archilochus  did  to  Lycambes.  He  is  the 
earliest  of  the  gnomic  poets,  or  moralists  in  verse,  and  his  extant 
fragments  belong  mostly  to  a  satiric  poem  on  women,  and  another 
shorter  one  containing  moral  reflections  on  the  vanity  of  human 
life.  The  satire  on  women  is  gross  even  to  scurrility,  and  more  re- 
markable for  its  eccentricity  of  design  than  elegance  of  execution. 
To  make  the  virtues  or  vices  of  female  character  more  vivid,  the 
goodness  or  badness  of  each  quality  is  accounted  for  from  its  low 
or  high  origin ;  thus  the  dirty  grovelling  woman  comes  from  the 
hog,  the  talkative  scolding  one  from  the  dog,  the  cunning  clever 
one  from  the  fox,  and  so  on,  while  the  woman  sprung  from  the  bee 
is  the  only  one  of  benefit  to  man. 

Tyrtaeus  was  one  of  the  great  lyric  poets  of  Sparta,  though 
not  a  native  of  that  city.  He  flourished  during  the  second  Mes- 
senian  war,  and  was  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  rouse  the  fainting 
spirits  of  the  Lacedaemonians  by  his  poetry,  which  consisted  of 
elegies  containing  exhortations  to  courage,  and  of  march  songs 
which  wei'e  accompanied  by  the  flute.  His  style  is  more  remark- 
able for  simplicity  and  vigour  than  polish  and  refinement,  and  was 
thus  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  Spartans.* 

♦  Comp.  p.  97.,  foil. 
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Mimnermus  (about  b.  c.  600),  who  was  also  distinguished  as  a  flute 
musician,  was  the  first  poet  who  systematically  adapted  the  elegy 
to  plaintive  subjects,  and  hence  he  is  sometimes  though  unjustiy 
called  the  inventor  of  the  elegiac  measure.  Only  a  few  fragments 
remain,  chiefly  belonging  to  a  poem  called  ^  Nanno,**  but  while  he 
loved  to  dwell  on  the  delights  of  the  senses,  he  was  melted  into 
sadness  by  the  thought  of  their  fugitive  nature. 

We  now  come  to  Alcaeus  and  Sappho  (about  b.c.  610),  who 
were  both  natives  of  Mytilene,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  Aeolian  school  of  lyric  poetry  in  its  highest 
stage  of  development. 

Alcaeus  appears  to  have  led  a  very  active  life,  as  he  toc^  part 
in  the  war  between  the  Athenians  and  Mytileneans  for  the  pos- 
session of  Sigeum  (b.c.  606).  Although  the  latter  were  defeated, 
and  he  pleads  guilty  to  having  left  his  arms  on  the  field  of  battle, 
yet  he  was  a  brave  warrior,  and  his  house  was  furnished  with 
warlike  weapons,  instead  of  the  instruments  of  his  profession. 
He  acted  also  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  dissensions  of  his  own 
state,  espousing  the  side  of  the  nobles,  and  cheering  their  dro<^Hng 
courage  with  his  spirited  war  songs ;  but  afler  his  part;|r  had  been 
driven  into  exile,  and  Fittacus  had  been  chosen  by  the  people 
aiVv/tv/jri^c,  or  Dictator,  which  office  he  held  from  b,c.  589 — 579; 
and  when  the  government  had  been  established  upon  a  popular 
basis,  he  lost  all  hope  of  being  restored  to  his  native  country,  and 
proceeded  to  visit  Egypt  and  other  places  which  he  described  in 
his  poems.  He  invented  the  well-known  Alcaic  strc^he;  and 
his  genius  was  almost  universal,  being  equally  dis|^ayed  in  the 
heroic  ode  and  scurrilous  satire,  and  in  the  tender  love-sonnet  or 
joyous  drinking-song. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  life  of  Sappho,  the  contemporary  of  Al- 
caeus. Like  him,  she  invented  a  metre,  the  Sapphic ;  and  if  we 
may  form  an  opinion  from  the  universal  voice  of  antiquity,  we  have 
suffered  a  great  calamity  in  the  loss  of  her  writings ;  for  Plato  calls 
her  the  Tenth  Muse ;  and  Solon,  on  hearing  one  of  her  songs,  is  said 
to  have  expressed  the  hope  that  he  would  not  die  till  he  had  learned 
it.  She  is  reported  to  have  committed  suicide  by  leaping  from  the 
Leucadian  rock,  owing  to  her  love  being  unrequited  by  Phaon ; 
but  his  name  does  not  occur  even  once  in  her  fragments.  She 
was  the  centre  of  a  female  literary  society  at  Mytilene,  and  num- 
bered among  her  pupil  friends  Damophila,  and  the  celebrated 
Erinna,  the  authoress  of  the  "  Spindle." 

The  muse  of  Sappho  has  been  attacked  as  being  of  a  licen- 
tious nature ;  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  Dorian  and 
Aeolian  states  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Magna  Graecia,  women 
enjoyed  much  greater  liberties  than  among  the  lonians.    Her 
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poems  were  chiefly  amatory ;  and  we  still  possess  a  magnificent 
ode  to  Aphrodite,  the  goddess  of  love.  Her  imagery  is  drawn 
from  the  softer  and  more  attractive  objects  of  life,  real  or  ideal, 
and  everything  assumes  a  more  gentle  and  tender  form  in  her 
hands. 

Anacreon  was  a  native  of  the  Ionian  city  of  Teos,  in  Asia 
Minor.  He  lived  for  some  time  with  Polycrates,  tjrrant  of  Samos, 
in  whose  praise  he  wrote  several  songs;  but  after  his  death 
(b.c.  522)  he  went  to  Athens  on  the  invitation  of  Hipparchus 
the  tyrant,  who  sent  fifty  galleys  to  conduct  him.  Here  he  re- 
mained till  the  death  of  his  patron  (b.c.  514),  when  he  returned 
to  Teos,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  choked  by.  a  grape  stone. 
The  odes  conmionly  ascribed  to  Anacreon  are  now  universally 
admitted  to  be  spurious,  and  very  few  genuine  fragments  remain ; 
but  from  these  we  learn  that  his  muse  was  playful,  and  showed  a 
graceful  imagination,  rather  than  the  deep  heart-stirring  emotion 
of  Sappho. 

The  fact  that  the  muse  of  Anacreon  was  occupied  in<;elebrating 
the  praises  of  love,  music,  wine,  and  the  various  enjoyments  of 
the  table  and  social  circle,  has  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  a 
most  consummate  voluptuary;  but  the  accusation  is  totally  un* 
founde<l  in  fact ;  and  we  know,  from  the  testimony  of  the  most 
celebrated  writers  of  antiquity,  that  he  was  highly  respected,  and 
led  a  simple,  quiet,  easy  life,  refusing  the  magnificent  presents  of 
his  friend  the  tyrant  Polycrates,  on  the  ground  that  the  anxiety 
connected  with  riches  more  than  outbsdanced  the  pleasure  in 
their  enjoyment.  The  language  of  Anacreon  approaches  nearer  to 
the  style  of  conversation  than  that  of  the  Aeolic  lyric  poets ;  and 
his  rhythm  has  a  graceful  ease  and  negligence.  With  him  ended 
that  kind  of  lyric  poetry  in  which  he  excelled,  as  choral  poetry 
8up>erseded  it ;  for  songs  to  be  sung  by  a  single  person  were  never 
so  common  among  the  Greeks,  as  in  modern  English  and  Grerman 
poetry. 

We  now  come  to  the  other  division  of  Greek  lyric  poetry,  the 
Doric  or  Choral;  we  shall  merely  glance  at  the  more  distin- 
guished masters  of  this  department,  commencing  with  Alcman, 
who,  like  Tyrtaeus,  was  a  lyric  poet  of  Sparta,  though  not  a  Lace- 
daemonian. He  was  originally  a  Lydiau  slave  in  a  Spartan  family, 
but  had  been  freed  by  his  master.  He  flourished  during  the 
calm  which  succeeded  the  second  ISIessenian  war,  when  order 
and  prosperity  had  been  restored,  and  accordingly  his  poetry  is 
a  reflex  of  the  times,  being  chiefly  amatory,  and  occupied  in 
describing  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  celebrating  the  pleasures  of 
the  table.  He  wrote  in  the  Laconian  dialect,  and  invented  and 
Improved  several  metres. 

T  6 
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About  this  time  choral  poetry  received  Tarioas  improTements, 
but  more  especially  at  the  hands  of  Anon  (b.  c.  625 — 610),  who 
was  a  native  of  Methynma,  in  Lesbos,  and  the  first  that  gave  a 
regular  form  to  the  Dithyramb,  a  choral  song  and  dance,  which 
had  existed  from  very  early  times  in  a  rude  and  imperfect 
state.  He  had  fifty  persons  specially  trained  to  dance  around  the 
altar  and  sing  the  praises  of  Dionysus ;  and  in  this  practice  we 
discover  the  origin  of  tragedy.  Of  his  life  we  know  nothing, 
except  what  we  may  gather  from  the  following  beautiful  poetical 
story  of  his  escape  from  the  sailors.  He  went  to  a  great  musical 
contest  in  Sicily,  and  having  won  the  prize,  was  returning  home 
in  a  Corinthian  vessel  with  his  wealth,  of  which  the  sailors  deter- 
mined to  rob  him.  Arion  knew  their  intention,  and  after 
earnestly  imploring  them  in  vain  to  spare  his  life,  he  was  allowed 
as  a  favour  to  play  for  the  last  time  on  his  beloved  lyre.  Stand- 
ing gaily  dressed  on  the  prow  of  the  ship,  he  sent  forth  the 
most  melting  strains,  and  then  suddenly  leapt  into  the  sea;  but 
many  song-loving  dolphins  had  congregated  around,  and  on  ^ 
back  of  one  of  these  he  was  carried  safely  to  Corinth,  where  he 
related  his  whole  adventures  to  his  friend  Periander  the  tyrant, 
who  questioned  the  sailors  on  their  arrival  regarding  Arion.  They, 
supposing  him  to  be  drowned,  replied  that  they  had  left  him  at 
Tareritum;  but  we  may  conceive  their  astonishment  on  Arion 
presenting  himself  in  the  very  same  attire  in  which  they  had  last 
seen  him.  The  sailors  were  thus  at  once  convicted,  and  paid  the 
penalty  of  their  crime. 

About  the  same  time  as  Arion,  lived  Stesichorus  (b.  c.  635— 
554),  a  native  of  Himera,  in  Sicily.  By  travelling  he  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  and  was  buried 
in  a  splendid  tomb  at  Catana,  near  a  gate  of  the  city.  He  was 
originally  called  Tisias,  but  afterwards  Stesichorus,  owing  to  his 
improvements  in  choral  poetry,  which  were  so  great  that  he  is 
often  called  the  inventor  of  that  kind  of  composition.  He  broke 
through  the  uniformity  of  choral  poetry  by  introducing  the  epode, 
and  thus  dividing  it  into  the  strophe,  the  antistrophe,  and  the 
epodos.  He  used  the  Dorian  with  an  admixture  of  the  epic  dia- 
lect ;  and  his  metres  had  all  the  elements  of  Pindar  and  the  tra- 
gedians. 

Ibycus  was  a  native  of  Rhegium,  and  lived  mostly  at  the  court 
of  Polyerates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  about  b.  c.  540.  Of  his  life  we 
know  absolutely  nothing.  His  poetry  was  chiefly  amatory,  and 
dwelt  upon  the  delights  of  the  senses ;  but  in  his  poems  on  heroic 
subjects  he  closely  followed  Stesichorus. 

We  now  come  to  Simonides,  who  was  born  at  lulls  in  the  island 
of  Ceos,  and,  like  his  parents,  was  carefully  educated  in  music  and 
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poetry.  He  went  to  Athens  on  the  invitation  of  Hipparchus,  at 
whose  court  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  Pindar  and  the  dithyrambic 
poet  Lasus,  the  teacher  of  Pindar,  and  the  intercourse  and  rivalry 
thus  brought  about  must  have  been  equally  beneficial  to  all.  On 
the  expulsion  of  Hippias  (b.  c.  510)  he  went  to  Thessaly,  where  he 
lived  some  time  under  the  patronage  of  the  Aleuads  and  Scopads, 
the  ruling  families  in  the  cities  of  Larissa  and  Crannon.  Here 
however  he  was  not  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  his  high  posi- 
tion, as  appears  from  the  following  story.  Simonides  at  the 
request  of  Scopas  composed  some  verses  in  his  honour,  which 
he  sang  at  one  of  his  banquets  ;  but  on  applying  to  him  for  his 
promised  reward,  the  tyrant  gave  him  only  the  one  half,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  introduced  the  praises  of  Castor  and  Poly  deuces, 
and  jestingly  told  him  that  they  would  no  doubt  be  happy  to  pay 
him  the  other  half.  Shortly  after,  a  message  was  brought  to  Si- 
monides that  two  young  men  on  horseback,  wishing  urgently  to  see 
him,  were  at  the  door.  He  went  out,  but  saw  no  one ;  and  im- 
mediately the  building  fell,  burying  Scopas  and  his  friends  in  its 
ruins.  The  story,  like  the  dolphins  of  Arion,  is  a  fiction,  but  forms 
a  fine  poetical  tribute  to  his  memory,  in  placing  the  poet  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  gods. 

New  scenes,  however,  awaited  Simonides,  who  now  returned  to 
Athens,  as  the  whole  of  Greece  was  convulsed  with  the  Persian 
invasion,  the  main  events  of  which  he  celebrated  in  song.  He 
gained  a  glorious  victory  over  Aeschylus  in  the  contest  for  the  prize 
which  was  offered  for  the  best  elegy  on  those  who  had  fallen  at 
Marathon.  He  had  now  reached  his  eightieth  year,  when  he  obtained 
additional  laurels  by  his  dithyrambic  chorus  (b.  c.  477),  which  made 
his  fifty-sixth  prize  ;  but  shortly  after  this  he  went  to  Hiero,  ty- 
rant of  Syracuse,  with  whom  he  lived  till  his  death  ten  years  after- 
wards (b.  c.  467).  The  advanced  age  to  which  he  lived  enabled 
him  to  be  the  most  prolific  poet  of  Greece,  but  only  a  few  fi-ag- 
ments  remain.  He  wrote  on  almost  every  subject  that  could  be 
treated  lyrically,  and  his  poetry  is  remarkable  for  its  sweetness  and 
elaborate  finish ;  but  in  originality  and  fervour  he  was  inferior  not 
only  to  Sappho  and  Alcaeus,  but  also  to  his  contemporary  Pindar. 

Bacchylides  was  the  nephew  and  fellow-townsman  of  Simonides, 
and  lived  with  him  and  Pindar  at  the  court  of  Hiero.  His  poems 
were  on  much  the  same  subjects  as  his  uncle's,  and  had  much  the 
same  characteristics ;  in  his  lamentations  over  the  inexorable 
character  of  fate  he  reminds  one  of  the  Ionic  elegy.  He  wrote  in 
the  Doric  dialect  with  an  admixture  of  the  Attic,  so  that  his  dia- 
lect resembles  that  of  the  choruses  in  Attic  tragedy. 

Pindar  was  bom  either  in  the  neighbourhood  of  or  at  Thebes,  in 
Boeotia,  about  b.  c.  522.    His  family  was  among  the  YiobVes^  \iv 
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Thebes,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  skill  in  music.  He  soon  gave 
indications  of  a  genius  for  poetry,  which  caused  his  fetber  to  send 
him  to  Athens  to  attend  Lasus  of  Hermione,  the  founder  of  the 
Athenian  school  of  dithyrambic  poetry ;  but  before  the  age  of 
twenty  he  returned  to  Thebes,  where  he  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
the  instructions  of  Myrtis  and  Corinna,  two  poetesses  of  great 
celebrity  in  Boeotia.  To  Corinna  especially  he  was  indebted  for 
several  valuable  hints,  as  it  was  she  who  suggested  to  him  the  in- 
troduction of  mythological  narratives  in  his  poems.  With  both 
these  poetesses  he  often  contended  in  the  musical  contests  at 
Thebes,  but  Corinna  defeated  him  on  five  separate  occasions. 
Having  received  instructions  in  music,  dancing,  and  the  whole 
training  of  a  chorus,  he  commenced  his  professional  career  about 
twenty,  and  in  a  very  short  time  acquired  so  extensive  a  repu- 
tation that  his  muse  was  courted  by  all  the  states  and  princes  of 
the  Hellenic  race;  but  especially  by  Alexander  of  Macedonia,  whose 
praises  he  often  sang ;  and  this  circumstance  induced  Alexander 
the  Great  to  spare  Pindar's  house  when  he  destroyed  Thebes. 
About  B.  c.  473  he  visited  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained only  four  years,  as  he  did  not  feel  thoroughly  indep>endent, 
and  would  not,  like  Simonides,  stoop  to  court  and  flatter  him.  The 
free  states  of  Greece  vied  in  honouring  him ;  and,  though  a  Theban, 
the  Athenians  made  him  their  public  guest,  gave  him  100,0<)Q 
drachmas,  and  afler  his  death  erected  a  monument  to  his  me- 
mory. .  The  Rhodians  had  his  seventh  Olympian  ode  written 
in  letters  of  gold  in  the  temple  of  the  Lindian  Athene.  He 
excelled  in  all  the  known  varieties  of  choral  poetry ;  but  only  his 
Epinicia  or  triumphal  odes  have  survived,  which  were  composed 
in  commemoration  of  victories  gained  at  the  great  public  games. 
The  style  of  Pindar,  as  seen  from  these  odes,  is  so  sublime,  that  he 
is  often  compared  to  the  eagle  in  its  daring  flights,  but  his  transi- 
tions are  oflen  so  abrupt  that  they  may  be  said  to  form  a  defect 
rather  than  a  beauty. 


Female  swinging. 
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far  BB  we  have  proceeded  we  have  seen  llic  Creek  iiation 
;aged  in  the  pursuit*  of  literature,  and  each  race  cultivating 
tt  branch  of  composition  most  suited  to  itn  genius,  and  leaving 
peculiar  stamp  upon  it;  but  we  now  enter  on  a  new  era 
^e  literary  development  of  the  Greeks,  and  our  attention  will 
confined  to  Athens  in  particular,  which  now  became  both  the 
litical  and  intellectual  capital  of  Greece.  Hitherto  the  Athenians 
1  been  too  busilj  engaged  in  arranging  their  own  affairs,  and  in 
reading  their  influence  bj  colonies  tXong  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
devote  much  time  to  literature ;  but  now  that  order  had  been 
tored  and  democracj  established  on  a.  tinn  basis,  the  natural 
ent  of  the  Ionian  race  b^an  to  break  forth,  and  continued  to 
ne  with  undiminished  histre  &om  the  Persian  invasion  to  the 
1  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

is,  however,  the  literature,  and  especiall]'  the  poetry,  of  ,a 
lion  is  a  reflex  of  the  state  of  feeling  among  tlie  people,  the 
henian  mind  required  a  new  field  of  action,  and  this  it  found 
the  drama,  which  combined  the  excellences  of  alt  preceding 
npositions.  We  first  had  the  Epic  period,  representing  the 
rit  of  the  heroic  age  ;  then  the  Lyric,  to  express  the  new  feel- 
;s  and  thoughts  consequent  on  a  change  in  society ;  and,  lastly, 
have  popular  literature  in  the  Drama,  or  Lyric  personified, 
bodying  the  democratic  feeling  and  the  lively  emotions  of  tho 
lian  race,  which  required  both  action  and  sentiment.  Thongh 
.■h  was  probably  the  reason  why  literature  assumed  this  particulu; 
ipe  at  Athens,  yet  let  ua  look  at  the  history  <^  the  disjns^  tad 
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The  lively  nature  of  the  Greeks  had  introduced  a  great  number 
of  dramatic  elements  into  their  worship,  and  more  especially  into 
that  of  Dionysus,  in  celebrating  whose  praises  their  enthusiasm 
was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  worshipper  of  Dionysus 
wished  to  identify  himself  with  the  deity,  to  form,  as  it  were,  8 
part  of  him,  to  share  in  all  his  labours,  joys,  and  sorrows,  and  ac- 
cordingly satyrs  were  introduced  as  a  medium  of  conununication 
between  him  and  the  god;  hence  also  arose  the  custom  of 
being  disguised  as  satyrs,  in  whose  choruses  the  drama  of  the 
Greeks  originated.  Both  tragedy  and  comedy  arose  from  the 
worship  of  Dionysus,  but  the  former  belonged  rather  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Dionysia  in  the  city,  and  the  latter  in  the  country. 
The  name  tragedy  *  does  not  denote  anything  mournful,  but  is 
derived  from  the  goatlike  appearance  of  the  satyrs,  who  danced, 
sang,  and  gesticulated  around  the  altar  of  Dionysus.  Comedy  f, 
again,  means  the  song  of  the  Kotfiog  or  band  of  revellers,  who  cele- 
brated the  praises  of  the  god  in  the  wildest  manner.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  tragedy  and  comedy,  two  opposites,  should  originate 
in  the  worship  of  the  same  god ;  but  we  must  recollect  that  the 
rites  of  Dionysus  were  of  two  kinds,  the  one  which  originated 
tragedy  being  mournful,  in  commemoration  of  his  sorrows ;  the 
other,  which  was  the  origin  of  comedy,  being  boisterous  and  joyful, 
in  celebration  of  his  victories.  These  solenm  dithyrambic  songs, 
expressing  the  sufferings  of  Dionysus,  were,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  greatly  improved  by  Arion,  who  introduced  at  Corinth 
a  trained  chorus  of  fifty  men  to  dance,  sing,  and  gesticulate  aroimd 
the  blazing  altar  of  the  god.  We  have  thus  what  may  be  called 
a  lyrical  tragedy,  which  was  a  great  favourite  among  the  Dorians ; 
and  hence  the  choruses  in  Attic  tragedy,  being  derived  from  those 
dithyrambic  songs  or  lyrical  tragedies,  were  always  written  in  the 
Doric  dialect,  and  clearly  betrayed  their  origin. 

The  step  from  the  lyrical  to  the  regular  tragedy  of  the  Greeb 
is  not  so  very  great ;  and  accordingly,  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Pisistratus,  Thespis  accomplished  this  by  introducing  an  actor  to 
relieve  the  chorus.  As  he  was  independent  of  the  chorus,  which, 
through  its  leader,  could  carry  on  a  conversation  with  him,  and  as, 
by  means  of  various  disguises,  he  could  act  several  parts,  a 
dramatic  fable  of  considerable  complexity  could  be  successfully 
represented.  Thespis  made  his  first  appearance  in  b.  c.  535,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Choerilus  and  Phrynichus.  The  former  is  said  to 
have  written  150  pieces,  and  to  have  brought  out  a  play  as  early  as 
B.  c.  524,  and  also  to  have  invented  the  satyric  drama,  which  was 
subsequently  perfected  by  Pratinas.  Phrynichus  was  a  pupil  of 
Thespis,  and  gained  his  first  victory  in  the  dramatic  contest  B.  c. 
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511.  He  was  much  more  alive  to  the  true  nature  of  tragedy 
than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  his  melodies  were  very  sweet  and 
plaintive,  and  often  sublime.  He  introduced  female  characters 
upon  the  stage  by  his  invention  of  female  masks :  he  also  broke 
through  the  long-established  custom  of  treating  only  of  time- 
hallowed  events,  by  writing  a  tragedy  on  the  capture  by  the  Per- 
sians of  Miletus  (b.  c.  494),  a  colony  and  ally  of  the  Athenians. 
This  was  a  contemporary  event,  and  though  the  play  was  so  affecting 
as  to  melt  the  whole  audience  to  tears,  he  was  fined  a  large  sum 
for  representing  such  a  subject.  This  tragedy  and  the  Persae  of 
Aeschylus  are  the  only  ones  which  treat  of  contemporary  events. 

Since  the  time  of  Thespis,  Attic  tragedy  had  been  inclining  to 
heroic  fables  and  mythology  in  general,  and  leaving  out  the 
ruder  sports  of  Dionysus,  so  that  the  chorus  of  satyrs  with  their 
loose  jests  and  frolics  became  more  and  more  inconsistent  with  the 
earnest  spirit  and  thrilling  interest  of  the  higher  tragic  dramas.  As, 
however,  these  satyrs  could  not  be  thrown  out  altogether  con- 
sistently with  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  they  were  separated  from 
the  regular  tragedy  by  Fratinas,  a  Dorian,  who  wrote  at  Athens, 
and  who  is  therefore  called  the  founder  of  the  satyric  drama,  which 
included  the  same  class  of  subjects  as  tragedy,  but  treated  them 
in  a  laughable,  jocose  style,  the  chorus  being  made  up  of  satyrs  in 
appropriate  dresses  and  masks.  The  satyric  drama,  being  played 
last,  served  as  a  merry  afterpiece  to  relieve  the  overstrained  minds 
of  the  spectators,  and  hence  arose  the  custom  of  exhibiting  tetra- 
logies,— that  is,  three  tragedies  and  a  satyric  drama. 

We  have  seen  that,  at  first,  the  lyrical  element  had  a  most  de- 
cided predominance  over  the  dramatic,  that  is,  the  actor  was 
thoroughly  subordinate  to  the  chorus ;  but  a  great  change  was 
effected  by  the  sublime  tragedies  of  Aeschylus,  who  raised  Attic 
tragedy  to  perfection;  so  rapid  indeed  was  the  growth  of  Athenian 
intellect. 

Aeschylus  was  born  at  Eleusis,  in  Attica,  b.  c.  525.  His  father 
.'  Euphorion  was  connected  with  the  worship  of  Demeter,  and  in  his 
I  early  connection  with  this  deity  we  may  probably  trace  the  origin 
of  tJiat  deep  religious  feeling  which  breathes  throughout  all  his 
plays.  Although  a  poet  by  profession,  he  fought  bravely  at  the 
battles  of  Marathon,  Artemisium,  Salamis,  and  Flataeae.  Out  of 
seventy  dramas  which  he  wrote,  only  seven  remain.*  He  obtained 
the  prize  in  the  dramatic  contests  thirteen  times,  though  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five  (b.  c.  499)  he  unsuccessfully  competed  with  Choerilus 
and  Pratinas ;  nor  was  it  till  ten  years  later  that  he  was  victorious; 
but  the  name  of  the  successful  frilogy  is  unknown,  his  earliest  ex- 

•  These  were  probably  represented  as  follows :  the  Persians,  b.  cs.  472 ; 
the  Seven  against  Thebes,  b.  c.  471 ;    the  Suppliants^  the  Promet^cM*^  tSs^ 
Agamemnon^  Choephoroe,  and  Eumenldes,  B.  C.  458. 
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tant  prize  play  being  the  Perme  (b.  c.  472).  The  tragedies  of 
Aeschjlus  differed  from  those  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  as  they 
were  arranged  in  trilogies, — ^that  is,  three  tragedies,  distinct  indeed, 
but  so  connected  as  to  constitute  one  great  whole,  like  Shakspeare^s 
historical  dramas ;  but  of  these  trilogies,  the  only  one  now  extant, 
and  indeed  the  only  one  of  all  antiquity,  is  the  Oresteia,  which 
contains  the  Agamemnon,  Choephoroe,  and  JEumenides.  Aeschylus 
took  a  part  in  his  own  plays,  and  remained  undisputed  master  of 
the  Athenian  stage,  till  he  was  defeated  by  his  younger  rival 
Sophocles  (B.C.  468),  when  he  retired  in  disgust  to  his  friend 
Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  where  he  met  Simonides;  but  he 
must  have  returned  to  Athens  before  b.  c.  458,  as  the  Orfsteia 
was  produced  in  that  year.  In  the  JEumenides^  the  last  play  of 
that  trilogy,  he  praised  the  Areopagus  as  the  ever-watchful  guar- 
dian of  Athens ;  and  as  these  sentiments  were  in  direct  opposition 
to  those  of  the  ruling  party  in  the  democracy,  he,  though  after- 
wards victorious,  appears  to  have  retired  to  Gela  in  Sicily,  either 
through  fear  of  defeat,  or  in  consequence  of  having  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  men  in  power.  Here  he  died  b.  c.  456,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-nine,  being  killed  by  an  eagle  breaking  a  tortoise  on 
his  bald  head,  which  it  mistook  for  a  stone,  and  thus  fulfilled  the 
oracle  that  he  should  die  by  a  blow  from  heaven.  The  people  of 
Gela  erected  a  monument  to  him,  and  instituted  public  solenmities 
in  his  honour ;  at  Athens  his  plays  were  frequently  reproduced  at 
the  public  expense.  Besides  various  improvements  in  the  dances 
and  dresses,  he  introduced  a  second  actor,  and  thus  diminished  the 
sphere  of  the  chorus,  while  he  allowed  greater  complexity  in  the 
plot. 

Sophocles,  the  successful  rival  of  Aeschylus,  was  a  son  of  Sophi- 
lus,  and  was  born  in  the  Attic  village  of  Colonus,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Athens,  in  the  year  b.  c.  495 ;  so  that  he  was  thirty 
years  younger  than  Aeschylus,  and  thirteen  older  than  Euripides. 
He  was  carefully  educated  in  music,  gymnastics,  and  everything 
necessary  to  ensure  success  in  his  future  career  ;  and  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  was  chosen  to  lead  the  chorus  in  the  dance  and  song 
around  the  trophies  of  Salamis.  At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  (b.c. 
468)  he  defeated  Aeschylus  with  the  Triptolemus^  his  first  trilogy, 
and  kept  possession  of  the  Athenian  stage  till  B.C.  441,  when  the 
dramatic  prize  was  carried  off  by  Euripides.  In  the  year  afler,  the 
Antigone^  one  of  his  best,  and  his  earliest  extant  play,  appeared ; 
and  the  Athenians  admired  it  so  much  that  they  chose  him  one  of 
the  ten  strategi,  who,  with  Pericle^  at  their  head,  were  to  engage 
against  Samos.  Sophocles,  though  now  fifty-five,  had  only  com- 
menced to  display  his  dazzling  genius ;  for  the  most  active  period 
of  his  life  was  during  the  Peloponuesian  war  until  the  failure  of  the 
Sicilian  expedition,  wben  \ie  "waa  ^^oae».  a\i^  ^i  \\ift  teu  prohnli, 
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or  committee  of  public  safety.  While,  as  a  public  man,  he  thus 
reaped  the  honours  due  to  his  exalted  genius,  his  private  life  was 
embittered  bj  family  dissensions.  He  had  two  sons,  lophon  and 
Ariston,  the  former  by  his  Athenian  wife,  and  the  latter  by  a 
Sicyonian  woman.  lophon  was  therefore  legal  heir ;  but  Ariston 
had  a  son  called  Sophocles,  after  his  grandfather,  for  whom  Sopho- 
cles had  a  great  affection,  which  excited  the  jealousy  of  lophon. 
The  latter,  therefore,  accused  his  father  before  his  tribesmen  as  in- 
capable of  managing  his  own  affairs.  Sophocles  merely  ahswered, 
^^  If  I  am  Sophocles,  I  am  not  beside  myself;  and  if  I  am  beside 
myself,  I  am  not  Sophocles;"  and  then  read  from  his  Oedipus  at 
Cohnus,  which  had  not  yet  been  exhibited,  the  magnificent  parodos 
beginning  Eviinrov,  ^evf,  raaSt  x<^pctCi — whereupon  the  judges  im- 
mediately dismissed  the  case,  and  sharply  rebuked  lophon  for  his 
undutiful  conduct.  He  died  b.  c.  405,  at  the  age  of  ninety.  He  made 
several  very  important  changes  in  the  choral  parts  of  the  drama, 
curtailing  them  considerably,  and  making  them  subordinate  to  the 
action ;  in  his  plays,  therefore,  the  chorus  has  more  the  character  of 
an  independent  and  impartial  spectator,  than  that  of  a  party  deeply 
interested  and  involved  in  the  result.  He  also  introduced  a  third 
actor,  so  that  three  actors  could  now  appear  on  the  stage  at  once 
and  this  number  was  afterwards  seldom  exceeded.* 

Euripides,  the  last  of  the  great  tragic  poets,  was  born,  in  b.c.  480, 
at  Salamis,  whither  his  parents  had  fled  along  with  other  Athe* 


Mask,  with  wi^'  and  bonnet. 

(From  a  tragic  sceue  at  Pompeii.) 


nians  (luring  the  Persian  invasion.  He  enjoyed  a  most  liberal 
education  under  the  most  celebrated  masters,  studying  physics 
under  Anaxagoras  and  rhetoric  under  Prodicus,  and  the  results 

•  Sophocles  is  said  to  have  written  117  tragedies;  but  only  seven  remain, 
represented  probablv  in  the  following  order:  — the  Antigoue,  b.c.  440 j 
Electrch  Trachiniae,  ^Oedipus  Tyrannus,  AJax,  Philoctetei,  B.  c.  409  i  (kdi^MM 
at  Ci>Umu$,  brought  out  by  the  younger  Sophoclca  m  b.  c.  ^^V. 
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of  their  teaching  are  conspicuous  in  his  writings.  He  was  a  great 
book  collector,  and  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  early  directed  to  the 
drama,  for  he  wrote  a  tragedy  at  eighteen ;  but  none  of  his  plays  was 
represented  till  b.  c.  455,  when  he  was  twenty-five.  He  gained  the 
first  prize  in  the  dramatic  contests  of  b.  c.  441,  from  which  time  he 
continued  writing  for  the  stage  till  b.  c.  408,  the  date  of  the  Orestes, 
when  for  some  unknown  reason  he  went  to  Archelaus,  king  of 
Macedonia,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  b.  c.  406,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-four.  The  common  report  was,  that  he  was  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  dogs  of  the  king. 

Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  form  the  great  triumvirate 
of  Attic  tragedy,  as  in  their  hands  it  may  be  said  to  have  been 
begun  and  perfected. 

The  style  of  Aeschylus  is  bold,  energetic,  and  sublime,  being 
adapted  to  his  subjects,  which  are  essentially  heroic,  and  most 
suited  to  the  taste  of  the  heroes  of  Marathon  and  Salamis.  He 
never  descends  to  the  common  scenes  of  life,  but  condnuallj 
moves  in  a  higher  sphere,  so  that  his  plays  leave  on  the  mind 
an  impression  of  deep  religious  awe.  His  dramas  are  remarkable 
for  the  great  simplicity  of  their  plot ;  for  though  he  introduced  a 
second  actor,  and  subsequently  adopted  a  third  from  Sophocles, 
yet  the  choral  element  still  occupies  a  very  important  part. 

Sophocles,  again,  forms  the  just  medium  between  Aeschjlns 
and  Euripides.  Although  he  did  not  reach  Aeschylus  in  the 
sublimity  of  his  flights,  yet  by  treating  of  subjects  nearer  and 
dearer  to  mankind,  he  not  only,  like  Aeschylus,  succeeded  in  ex- 
citing terror,  pity,  and  admiration,  but  also  moved  the  deepest 
sympathies.  While  Aeschylus  treated  of  gods  and  heroes  fer 
above  man,  Sophocles  desdt  with  men,  not,*  like  Euripides,  as 
they  were,  but  as  they  should  be ;  and  by  thus  cultivating  the  finer 
feelings  and  encouraging  the  higher  aspirations  of  his  audience,  he 
ennobled  their  nature.  By  curtailing  the  choral  parts,  he  made 
the  interest  and  progress  of  the  piece  centre  more  in  the  action 
and  discourse  of  the  persons,  and  thus  made  tragedy  a  drama  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  He  also  dropped  the  continuity  of 
the  trilogy,  and,  by  availing  himself  of  the  labours  of  Agatharchos 
in  scene-painting,  rendered  the  greatest  service  to  the  stage. 

In  the  hands  of  Euripides,  the  drama  fell  from  the  lofty  and 
commanding  position  to  which  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  had 
raised  it.  We  have  no  longer  the  gods  and  colossal  heroes  of 
the  former,  nor  the  noble  and  god-like  characters  of  the  latter ; 
but  we  see  such  men  as  we  meet  every  day,  who  want  all  that 
ideal  dignity  which  we  expect  in  tragedy.  The  chorus  becomes 
feebler  than  ever ;  and  his  dialogues,  instead  of  being  intimately 
connected  with  the  play,  ar^  ofteivused  as  vehicles  of  displaying  his 
metaphysical  and  rhetorical  poN^exs.    'BmX.  >^<(^\x.^  ^>xsY^\^<i&  has 
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many  faults,  he  also  has  his  beauties,  and  b  especially  remark- 
able for  his  great  pathetic  powers,  whence  Aristotle  calls  him  the 
most  tragic  of  poets.** 

Though  tragedy  had  become  much  feebler  in  the  hands  of  Eu- 
ripides, it  still  continued  to  be  cultivated ;  but  the  writings  of 
the  successors  of  the  great  triumvirate  were  as  a  whole  greatly 
inferior,  and  are  now  altogether  lost.  Tragedy  became  very 
effeminate,  and  was  chiefly  sustained  by  the  families  of  the  three 
great  tragedians  ;  thus,  Euphorion,  the  son  of  Aeschylus,  brought 
out  several  of  his  father^s  pieces  not  represented  before,  and  with 
his  own  pieces  successfully  contended  with  Sophocles  and  Euri- 
pides ;  and  Philocles,  the  nephew  of  Aeschylus,  closely  imitated  his 
uncle's  manner.  lophon,  also,  the  son  of  Sophocles,  wrote  fifty 
tragedies ;  and  Sophocles,  the  grandson  of  the  great  dramatist,  was 
one  of  the  most  prolific  poets  of  his  day,  and  gained  the  prize 
twelve  times ;  and  Euripides,  the  nephew  of  the  great  Euripides, 
was  also  successful  as  a  dramatist.  By  these  men  tragedy  was 
treated  more  in  the  spirit  of  lyric  poetry,  and  became  the  means 
of  displaying  a  flowery  rhetoric,  especially  in  the  dramas  of  Theo- 
dectes. 

We  have  already  traced  comedy  to  the  songs  in  honour  of  the 
gay  adventures  and  successes  of  Dionysus,  which  were  celebrated 
in  the  country  at  the  vintage  season,  when  frolic  and  festivity 
were  unrestrained ;  but,  like  tragedy,  it  existed  in  its  ruder  state 
first  among  the  Dorians,  especially  the  Megarians,  and  the  Dorian 
colonies  of  Sicily,  whose  broad  coarse  humour  and  democratical  in- 
stitutions were  peculiarly  favourable  to  it.  Among  them  comedy 
consisted  of  pieces  performed  by  choruses  alone  without  actors 
distinct  from  the  chorus,  and  these  plays  may  therefore  be  called 
lyrical  comedies,  just  as  we  had  lyrical  tragedies.  This  was 
the  length  comedy  had  reached  when  Susarion,  who  first  intro- 
duced metre  into  comedy,  brought  it  into  Icaria  (b.c.  518),  an 
Attic  village  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Dionysus ;  but,  owing 
to  various  causes,  it  was  neglected  for  eighty  years.  Meanwhile 
it  was  successfully  cultivated  in  Sicily  by  Epicharmus,  born  at 
Cos,  B.  c.  540.  He  formed  the  Dionysiac  songs  and  dances  into 
something  like  a  plot,  though  the  lyric  element  greatly  predo- 
minated over  the  dramatic.  His  plays  were  remarkable  for  the 
broad  buffoonery  of  the  old  Megarian  comedy,  and  for  their  philo- 
sophical and  moral  maxims. 

•  His  extant  plays  amount  to  eighteen,  and  are  as  follows :  the  AlcesHB, 
B.  C.  438 ;  Medea,  431  ;  HijrpolytuSy  428  ;  Hecuba,  about  424  ;  Heracleidae, 
about  421 ;  Supplices,  Ion,  HerctJes  Furens,  Andromache,  Troadet,  416 ;  EleC' 
tra,  Helena,  42a ;  Jphigenia  in  Tauris,  Orestes,  408  ;  the  Phoenissae,  Bacchaef 
and  Iphigenia  in  Auiis  were  brought  out  after  his  death  by  his  son^  th^ 
younger  Euripides.  The  date  of  the  Cyclopt^  the  oiAy  exXm\.  v^«d.\sw«Gk  ^ 
the  Mtyric  drama,  is  unknown. 
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In  Attica,  about  eighty  years  after  Susarion,  comedy  was  re- 
vived by  Chionides  and  his  contemporaries,  and  was  fully  de- 
veloped by  Cratinus,  who  effected  for  comedy  what  Aeschylus  did 
for  tragedy.     He,  along  ynth  Eupolis  and  Aristophanes,  forms  the 
school  of  the  old  Attic  comedy.  The  dramas  of  Cratinus  and  Eupolis 
are  lost,  and  of  Aristophanes  we  possess  only  eleven  plays.*     Of  his 
life  we  know  nothing  except  that  he  was  born  in  Athens,  about 
B.  c.  452,  exhibited  his  first  play  b.  c.  427,  and  died  about  b.c.  380, 
having  been  all  along  busily  occupied  in  writing  for  the  Attic  stage. 
Old  Attic  comedy,  which  could  flourish  only  under  the  free- 
dom of  a  democracy,  existed  with  little  interruption  from  b.  c.  458 
to  404.     We  see  its  nature  from  Aristophanes,  who  spares  neither 
the  gods,  the  laws,  the  rulers,  the  poets,  the  philosophers,  nor 
any  vice  or  folly  that  could  excite  the  laughter  of  the  giddy 
populace.     Men  of  eminence  are  brought  upon  the  stage  under 
their  own  names,  and  women  are  dragged  from  their  retirement 
and  held  up  to  ridicule;   while  at  the  same  time  Aristophanes 
displays   a  rich  fancy,  thorough   command  of  poetical  expres- 
sion,  and  every  gift  that  could  render  his  satire  biting.     Owing 
to  the  caricature  and  extreme  boldness  of  the  old  Attic  comedy, 
it   became  harmless  instead  of  being  permanently  useful  as  a 
public   censor.      Aristophanes,   however,   amid  all  the  sallies  of 
his  wit,  seems  to  have  tried  to  exalt  the  aristocratical  party  at 
Athens,  and  the  more  serious  remarks  were  always  introduced 
into  the  play  in  that  part  of  the  chorus  called  the  Parabasis,  when, 
the  actors  having  all  retired,  the  choreutae  turned  round  to  the 
audience  and  addressed  it  on   any  subject  in  the  name  of  the 
poet.     Before  the   death  of  Aristophanes,  the  extreme  freedom 
of  comedy  began  to  disappear,  for  the  chorus  was  first  curtailed 
and  then  suppressed,  and  thus  the  way  was  paved  for  the  Middle 
Comedy,  which  very  seldom  had  any  chorus  at  all,  and  to  which 
we  have  a  near  approach  in  the  Pltdus  of  Aristophanes  himself. 

Middle  Comedy,  which  flourished  from  b.  c.  404  to  340,  was  the 
connecting  link  between  the  Old  and  New  Attic  Comedy,  and 
forms  rather  a  transition  state  than  a  distinct  species.  Classes  of 
men,  systems  of  philosophy,  parodies  and  travesties  of  mytho- 
logical subjects,  were  now  brought  forward  and  ridiculed,  but 
political  subjects  were  more  avoided.  The  plots  became  more  in- 
tricate, and,  in  general,  we  have  no  parabasis  Gp  chorus.  The 
writers  of  the  Middle  Comedy  were  very  prolific,  but  the  most 
celebrated  were  Antiphanes  and  Alexis. 

The  New  Comedy,  which  was  developed  last,  and  resembles 
our  modern  comedy  of  manners  and  character,   arose  when  the 

*  These  are  the  Acharnian»j  B.  c.  425 ;  Knights^  424 ;  OonHn^  4^3 ;  Wtuput 
4'2'J;  Peace,  419;  JBtrcU,  414*,  Lysl«trata,  4\.l\  Theginoi^tortaztuae^  411; 
Piutus,  iOa ;  FrogSy  405  ;  Eccle«iazttsae,  S^l. 
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Greeks  became  subject  to  FhiUp  of  Macedonia ;  accordiDg);  poli- 
tics were  excluded  from  the  atage,  and  im^inary  adventures  in 
everj-da;  lite  occupied  their  place.  It  flourished  from  b.  c.  340 
to  260,  and  Philemon  and  Menander,  among  many  others,  may  be 
taken  as  itt  representatives.  Philemon  was  born  about  B.C.  360, 
and  lived  at  Athena,  where  he  exhibited  comedy  for  nearly  seventy 
years.  He  was  the  first  poet  of  New  Comedy,  which  was  sub- 
sequently perfected  by  his  younger  rival  Menander,  who  was  born 
at  Athens,  b.c.  342,  and  was  drowned  at  the  age  of  Hfty-two, 
while  swimming  in  the  harbour  of  Piraeus.  He  wrote  upwnrds  of 
one  hundred  comedies,  but  gained  the  prize  only  eight  times,  as  the 
coarse  jests  of  his  contemporaries  were  preferred  to  his  elegant  de- 
lineations of  character.  Conscious  of  his  superiority  to  Philemon 
and  his  other  rivals,  he  bore  his  disappointments  with  equanimity, 
and  his  posthumous  fame  has  atoned  for  any  neglect  shown  to  him 
while  alive.  The  comedies  of  Menander  are  all  lost  except  a  few 
stray  fragments ;  but  we  may  form  some  idea  of  his  style  from  Cae- 
cilius,  Afranius,  and  Terentius,  his  chief  and  professed  imitators 
amonif  the  Romans.  . 


Bust  of  Thucydiaes.    (From  the  Va'-ican.) 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

HISTORICAL  LITERATURE. 

Though  the  Greeks  had  been  making  immense  strides  in 
literature,  and  civilisation  in  general,  the  cultivation  of  pros^ 
as  a  separate  branch  of  composition,  had  been  almost  entirely 
neglected ;  nor  can  we  assign  any  of  their  literary  essays  in  prose 
to  an  earlier  date  than  the  sixth  century  b.  c.  The  critical  in- 
vestigation of  the  history  of  bygone  ages  was  never  a  very  favourite 
study  among  the  Greeks,  who  seem  to  have  been  engrossed  with 
the  fabulous  glories  of  the  heroic  age,  and  with  discussing  their 
own  immediate  interests.  The  historical  spirit  was  first  developed 
among  the  lonians  of  Asia  Minor;  and  hence  the  Ionic  dialect 
was  the  one  usually  chosen  for  history.  Cadmus  of  Miletus,  Phe- 
recydes  of  Syros,  and  Acesilaus  of  Argos,  are  the  first  historians 
on  record.  They  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century 
before  Christ,  and  treated  of  the  mythical  period  of  Greece,  where 
everything  was  wrapt  in  obscurity,  and  scarcely  afforded  a  basis 
for  true  criticism ;  but  the  first  historical  prose  writer  of  any 
consequence  is  Hecataeus,  who  is  often  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  Ionian  revolt,  b.  c.  500.  He 
was  of  illustrious  descent,  and,  like  numerous  historians  of  an- 
tiquity, travelled  very  much,  and,  among  other  places,  visited 
Egypt.  He  gave  the  results  ot  his  observations  and  travels  to  the 
world  in  two  great  works,  one  of  which,  "  Travels  round  the 
Earth."  was  geographical,  and  the  other,  "  The  Histories  of  Ge- 
nealogies,** was  historical,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  poetical 
fables  and  traditions  of  the  Greeks  in  the  shape  of  genealogies. 

The  researches  of  Hecataeus  into  the  history  of  Eastern  nations 

were  continued  by  Charon  of  Lampsacus,  who  is  worthy  of  special 

notice  as  being  the  first  prose  writer  who  treated  of  subjects 

within  the  historical  period  m  «l  m\A^"8i  manner^  and  thus  reafly 

laid  the  foundation  ot*  lAatot-j  m  \)aft  y^o^t  ^^\i?A  ^1  ^"^NKssa.; 
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r  before  him  idle  stories,  from  which  nothing  certain  could  be 
duced,  had  been  the  favourite  themes  of  the  historians. 
Hellanicus  of  Mytilene  was  a  contemporary  of  Herodotus,  and 
nost  prolific  writer,  though  a  large  number  of  the  works  as- 
•ibed  to  him  were  certainly  spurious.  He  forms  the  transition 
tween  the  logographers,  or  historians  antecedent  to  Herodotus, 
d  those  who  followed;  as  he  occupied  himself  both  with  the 
ethical  ages  and  their  fanciful  genealogies,  and  with  subjects 
operly  historical. 

We  now  come  to  Herodotus,  the  Homer  of  history,  and  the  first 
the  Greeks  who  seems  to  have  risen  to  a  just  conception  of  its 
sition,  and  manner  of  treatment.  He  was  bom  of  an  illustrious 
nily  in  Halicarnassus,  a  Dorian  colony  (b.  o.  484) ;  but  we  know 
thing  of  his  youth  and  education.  In  the  year  b.  c.  452,  he 
d  to  the  Ionian  island  of  Samos,  to  avoid  the  persecution  of 
rgdamis,  the  grandson  of  queen  Artemisia.  He  afterwards  as- 
ted  in  liberating  his  native  city  from  his  tyranny,  and  returned 
Halicarnassus ;  but  the  violence  of  the  dissensions  there  caused 
n  to  join  the  Athenians  in  founding  the  colony  of  Thurii,  in 
athem  Italy  (b.  c.  443),  where  he  wrote  his  history.  Before 
mmencing  to  write,  Herodotus  had  travelled  over  all  Greece* 
e  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  Egypt  as  high  up  as  Elephantine,  Fhoe- 
aa,  Babylon,  southern  Italy,  and,  indeed,  had  visited  every 
ice  to  which  an  inquiring  spirit  and  ardent  love  of  truth  could 
\d  him. 

The  object  of  his  great  work  is  to  relate  the  struggles  of  the 
reeks  and  the  Persians ;  but  his  manner  of  treating  the  subject 
ows  that  it  is  founded  upon  the  firmly-rooted  idea  of  a  natural 
mity  between  Europe  and  Asia,  which  led  to  numerous  contests, 
which  the  Greeks  at  last  gained  the  upper  hand.  This  hatred 
!  traces  up  to  the  mythical  times,  which  he  slightly  touches  upon, 
d  then  comes  to  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  the  first  Asiatic  who 
duced  Greeks  under  his  sway.  This  leads  him  to  introduce  the 
story  of  Croesus  and  the  Lydian  monarchy,  which  was  subverted 
f  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian.  Then  follows  a  most  in- 
Testing  account  of  the  rise  of  the  Persian  power,  and  of  the  sub- 
igation  of  Asia  Minor  and  Babylon.  Cyrus'  son  Cambyses 
uiexes  Egypt  to  the  Persian  empire.  We  have  then  an  account 
f  Egypt,  the  truthfulness  of ,  which  is  confirmed  by  every 
itelligent  traveller.  After  narrating  the  death  of  Cambyses, 
le  usurpation  of  the  false  Smerdis,  and  the  accession  of  Darius, 
Ho  undertakes  an  expedition  into  Scythia,  of  which  country 
^  historian  gives  a  vivid  account,  the  new  system  of  govern- 
ment, introduced  by  Darius  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  pre- 
^ts  the  opportunity  of  describing  the  kingdom  of  PecsiSb'^n^ 
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all  its  provinces  and  immense  revenues.  As  the  Persian  empire 
now  extended  from  Scythia  to  C3rrene,  and  the  Cyreneans  called  in 
an  army  against  the  Persians,  Herodotus  gives  an  account  of  Gyrene 
and  Libya.  In  the  meantime  the  Ionian  revolt  breaks  out, 
which  eventually  leads  to  the  contest  between  Greece  and  Persia, 
the  subject  of  his  history,  which  he  continues  to  the  taking  of 
Lesbos,  after  giving  a  rapid  account  of  the  progress  of  Athens 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratidae. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  manner  in  which  Herodotus  arranged 
his  history,  and  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  communicate 
the  vast  amount  of  information  he  had  collected  in  his  travels, 
regarding  the  various  nations  to  whom  he  had  occasion  to  allude. 
But,  although  the  work  is  thus  filled  with  episodes,  it  does  not 
want  unity ;  the  main  thread  of  the  discourse  is  kept  clearly  in 
view,  and  resembles  the  trunk  of  a  tree  of  which  these  episodes 
form  the  branches.  Though  deeply  attached  to  Athens,  his  truth- 
fulness is  unimpeachable;  but  in  reading  his  history  we  must 
carefully  distinguish  between  what  he  saw  himself,  and  what  he 
says  he  heard  from  the  priests,  'or  his  guides,  or  any  other  person, 
as  these  no  doubt  told  him  many  absurd  stories,  which  he  never- 
theless conceived  it  his  duty  to  relate.  His  history  is  written  in  a 
simple,  unaffected,  childlike  simplicity  of  style,  like  a  familiar  oral 
narrative ;  and  possesses  all  the  charms  of  an  epic,  owing  to  the 
strong  religious  feeling  pervading  it  that  everything  is  fixed  by 
destiny.  It  is  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  which  he  probably 
learned  at  Samos ;  and  though  it  does  not  possess  the  deep  philo- 
sophical reflections  of  Thucydides,  it  has  many  charms  of  its  own 
which  must  endear  it  to  every  thinking  mind. 

Herodotus  was  succeeded  by  Thucydides  the  Athenian,  an  his- 
torian of  a  very  different  stamp.  He  was  born  b.  c.  471,  and  was 
the  son  of  Olorus  and  Hegesipyle,  and  was  connected  with  the 
highest  families.  Possessing  gold  mines  in  Thrace,  his  wealth 
enabled  him  to  enjoy  an  education  suitable  to  his  rank.  In  the 
year  b.  c.  424,  he  was  sent  by  the  Athenians  with  seven  ships 
against  the  Spartan  Brasidas,  to  relieve  Amphipolis.  This  he 
failed  to  do ;  and  fearing  death  as  the  consequence,  he  retired  to 
Peloponnesus,  where  he  remained  for  twenty  years,  and  returned 
to  Athens  afler  its  liberation  from  the  thirty  tyrants  by  Thrasy- 
bulus,  B.  c.  403.  He  met  with  a  violent  death,  probably  at  Athens, 
as  his  tomb  was  there. 

His  history  is  divided  into  eight  books,  but  the  last  is  con- 
sidered by  some  critics  to  be  spurious,  as  it  contains  no  speeches, 
and  does  not  show  the  same  master  hand  as  the  others ;  but  he 
may  have  been  cut  off  by  death  before  he  had  time  to  give  it  the 
finishing  touch.    The  first  book  is  introductory,  and  giyes  a  rapid 
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sketch  of  the  history  of  Greece  from  the  earliest  times  till  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Feloponnesian  war  (b.  c.  431);  while  the 
other  seven,  dividing  the  campaigns  into  summer  and  winter, 
present  a  most  accurate  account  of  that  war  till  the  twenty-first 
year,  B.C.  411.  Thucydides  probably  did  not  commence  to  write 
his  history  till  the  end  of  the  war,  but  was  busy  all  the  time  in 
collecting  and  comparing  facts  with  the  most  scrupulous  care  and 
discernment.  As  he  had  thus  twenty-seven  years'  study  to  write 
the  history  of  twenty-seven  of  the  most  eventful  years  in  the  his- 
tory of  Greece,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  produced  a  masterpiece 
of  historical  composition.  His  narrative  is  brief  and  concise; 
and  from  his  habit  of  using  the  fewest  possible  words,  it  is  some- 
times harsh  and  obscure ;  but  what  he  lost  in  the  graces  of  diction 
he  gained  in  strength.  The  speeches  which  he  puts  into  the  mouths 
of  the  various  actors  during  the  war,  are  the  results  of  profound 
thought,  and  are  in  fact  so  many  political  essays. 

Xenophon,  the  son  of  Gryllus,  was  considerably  younger  than 
Thucydides,  being  bom  at  Athens  b.  c.  444.  He  was  saved  by 
Socrates  at  the  battle  of  Delion,  b.  c.  424,  and  besides  being  a 
pupil  of  his,  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Prodicus  of  Ceos  and 
Isocrates.  He  joined  Cyrus  in  his  expedition  against  his  brother 
Artaxerxes,  and  in  his  Anabasis  gives  us  a  full  account  of  its 
unsuccessful  issue,  and  of  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  re- 
treat of  10,000  Greeks  through  unknown  hostile  lands  was  con- 
ducted. He  appears  to  have  been  still  in  Asia  when  Socrates  was 
condemned  to  death,  b.  c.  399,  and  shortly  after  he  was  banished 
from  Athens  on  account  of  his  connection  with  the  Lacedae- 
monians in  Asia.  He  assisted  Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  who 
commanded  the  Lacedaemonian  forces  in  Asia,  against  the  Persians 
B.  c.  396,  and  returned  with  him  to  Greece  b.  c.  394,  when  he 
fought  against  his  own  countrymen  in  the  battle  of  Coroneia. 
He  then  accompanied  Agesilaus  to  Sparta,  but  shortly  after 
settled  at  Scillus  in  Eleia,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  wife 
and  family.  Here  he  enjoyed  himself  in  hunting  and  other  rural 
amusements,  and  probably  wrote  the  Anabasis  and  the  HeUenica ; 
but  at  length  the  Eleians  expelled  him  after  a  residence  of 
upwards  of  twenty  years  among  them.  The  year  in  which  his 
sentence  of  banishment  from  Athens  was  repealed,  on  the  motion 
of  Eubulus,  is  uncertain ;  but  we  have  no  evidence  that  he  ever 
returned  thither,  for  after  his  expulsion  from  Scillus  he  retired  to 
Corinth,  where  he  probably  died. 

Most,  if  not  all,  the  works  of  Xenophon  remain ;  but  of  these  his 
Anahasis  is  the  best.  It  is  written  in  a  clear  simple  style  suited 
to  the  narrative,  and  first  fully  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks 
to  the  great  weakness  of  the  Persian  empire. 
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The  Hellenica  consists  of  seven  books,  which  form  a  continuation 
of  the  history  of  Thucydides,  and  comprehend  the  forty-eight 
years  which  intervened  between  the  end  of  his  history  (b.  c.  411), 
to  the  battle  of  JVIantinea  (b.  c.  362).  The  Hellenica  is  a  dry 
narrative,  unworthy  to  be  placed  alongside  that  of  Thucydides, 
and  his  aversion  to  the  Athenians  often  gets  the  better  of  his 
judgment. 

The  Cyropaedia^  in  eight  books,  is  a  kind  of  political  romance, 
and  possesses  no  authority  as  a  history.  The  author  selects  Cyrus, 
as  a  model  of  a  wise  and  good  ruler,  and,  placing  the  scene  far  off 
in  Persia,  attempts  to  show  what  a  state,  with  such  a  ruler,  might 
become.  It  is  the  most  pleasing  of  Xenophon's  works,  and  in  it 
he  clearly  shows  his  aversion  to  such  a  democracy  as  Athens,  and 
his  preference  for  a  well  regulated  monarchy  or  aristocracy. 

Xenophon  also  wrote  many  minor  works,  as  treatises  on  Hunt- 
ing, Horsemanship,  the  Revenues 'of  Athens,  the  Hiero,  &c.;  but 
we  shall  notice  only  the  "  Memorabilia  of  Socrates,"  in  four  book% 
which  contain  a  defence  of  that  [philosopher  against  the  charges 
which  caused  his  death.  As  metaphysical  speculation  was  not 
congenial  to  the  mind  of  Xenophon,  he  treated  the  subject  en- 
tirely in  a  practical  manner,  giving  us  a  genuine  picture  of  the 
method  of  Socrates'  teaching  and  mode  of  living.  He  possessed 
sterling  good  sense,  deep  religious  feelings,  and,  though  not  a  man 
of  the  highest  order  of  intellect,  he  is,  on  the  whole,  an  amiable 
character. 

Passing  over  many  historians  whose  works  have  not  come  down 
to  us,  we  shall  here  briefly  notice  the  most  eminent  of  those 
who  flourished  after  the  subjugation  of  Greece  by  the  Romans. 
To  Polybius  (b.  c.  204 — 122)  we  have  already  sdluded.*  His 
history  consisted  of  forty  books,  of  which  th^  greater  number  are 
now  lost.  It  began  with  the  first  Punic  war,  and  ended  with  the 
destruction  of  Corinth  and  Grecian  liberty,  b.  c.  146.  His  long 
residence  among  the  Romans,  and  the  minute  study  of  their  his- 
tory and  constitution,  enabled  him  to  write  with  such  accuracy 
and  confidence  on  Roman  history,  that  Livy  follows  him  closely 
from  the  second  Punic  war.  He  possessed  a  well  balanced  judg- 
ment, and  a  strong  love  of  truth,  two  great  requisites  in  a  histo- 
rian; but  as  his  object  was  to  instruct,  not  to  amuse,  he  ne- 
glected many  of  the  graces  of  style  which  might  have  rendered  his 
work  more  pleasing. 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  was  born  between  the  years  b.  c. 
78  and  54,  and  died  soon  after  b.  c.  7,  when  he  finished  his  his- 
tory. He  spent  twenty-two  years  at  Rome,  studying  the  language, 
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and  collecting  materials  for  his  Roman  history,  which  is  called 
Archaeologia,  and  went  down  to  the  first  Punic  war,  where  Poly- 
bius  began.  A  great  portion  of  his  Archaeologia  is  lost.  His  other 
works  are  rhetorical  and  critical,  and  are  all  written  in  a  very 
pure  style,  considering  that  the  Greek  language  in  his  time  was 
very  much  corrupted. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  or  the  Sicilian,  was  contemporary  with  Caesar 
and  Augustus.  He  spent  thirty  years  in  collecting  materials  and 
writing  his  "  Historical  Library,"  which  consisted  of  forty  books, 
of  which  only  fifteen  are  now  extant.  He  attempted  to  write  a 
universal  ancient  history  in  a  synchronistic  form,  first  in  masses, 
and  afterwards  in  the  style  of  annals,  down  to  Caesar's  Gallic  War ; 
but  as  he  possessed  little  historical  criticism,  and  his  work  is  largely 
interpolated,  we  must  be  cautious  in  accepting  his  statements. 

Plutarch  was  born  at  Chaeroneia  in  Boeotia,  about  a.  d.  50. 
He  delivered  lectures  on  philosophy  at  Rome,  but  did  not  apply 
himself  to  Roman  literature  imtil  a%te  period  of  his  life ;  nor  was 
he  indeed  ever  a  perfect  Latin  scholar.  He  wrote  the  biographies 
of  forty-six  of  the  most  celebrated  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
contrasted  them  in  pairs  together,  in  a  style  so  simple  and  easy, 
that  his  work  has  become  a  favourite  both  with  old  and  young, 
and  has  been  translated  into  the  languages  of  all  civilised 
nations.  We  also  possess  by  him  a  large  number  of  philosophical 
treatises. 

About  the  same  time  flourished  Titus  Flavins  Josephus,  the 
Jewish  historian,  who  was  bom  at  Jerusalem  a.  d.  37.  He  was  a 
warrior,  statesman,  and  historian,  and  his  History  of  the  Jewish 
War,  though  not  written  in  the  purest  Greek,  is  most  interesting ; 
but  his  inordinate  national  vanity  often  leads  him  to  falsify  facts, 
especially  with  regard  to  numbers. 

Strabo  was  a  native  of  Amasia  in  Pontus,  and  lived  during  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  and  part  of  that  of  Tiberius.  He  was  attached 
to  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics,  and  travelled  much  before  writing 
hb  history,  which  was  a  .continuation  of  that  of  Poly  bins  probably 
to  the  battle  .of  Actium.  He  is  the  first  writer  on  physical  geo- 
graphy, but  his  great  work  is  so  mixed  up  with  historical  facts  as 
to  form  a  kind  of  historical  geography.  His  style  is  clear,  simple, 
and  suited  to  the  subject. 

About  thirty  years  after  Plutarch,  appeared  the  Roman  History 
of  Appian  in  twenty-four  books.  He  was  a  jurist  of  Alexandria, 
and  represented  his  native  city  at  Rome  during  the  reigns  of 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius.  He  is  a  mere  compiler,  but  his 
authorities  are  generally  good ;  he  himself,  however,  is  bold  and 
ignorant,  especially  in  geography,  in  which  he  makes  mo^t  «Jc^%\)x4» 
blunders. 

z  2 
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Arrian  of  Nicomedeia  in  Bithjnia  was  bom  about  the  end  of  the 
first  century  after  Christ.  He  was  made  a  Roman  citizen  by  the 
emperor  Hadrian,  and  honourably  filled  several  of  the  highest  offices 
in  the  state.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the  Expedition  of  Alexander 
the  Great  into  Asia,  and  chose  Xenophon's  Anabasis  as  his  model; 
but  while  he  is  inferior  to  his  master  as  an  historian,  he  is,  perhaps, 
superior  as  an  historical  critic.  He  was  a  person  of  cultivated 
taste,  and  contributed  largely  to  history,  philosophy,  and  general 
literature. 

Pausanias,  author  of  the  Itinerary  of  Greece  in  ten  books,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  native  of  Lydia,  describes  the  various  objects 
of  antiquity  and  works  of  art  which  he  saw  in  his  travels  through 
Greece,  and  introduces  much  mythological  information  in  connec- 
tion with  the  places  he  describes.  As  Greece  then  still  possessed 
many  of  her  works  of  art,  and  as  he  describes  everything  with 
great  brevity  and  simplicity,  his  observations  are  valuable.  He 
flourished  in  the  second  centu%  after  Christ. 

Dion  Cassius  was  born  at  Nicaea  in  Bithynia  a.  d.  155.  He  lived 
forty  years  at  Rome,  and  filled  the  highest  offices  of  the  state. 
His  history,  in  eighty  books,  commenced  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  was  carried  down  to  a.  d.  229.  He  shows  great  research 
and  independence  of  judgment ;  but  his  language  is  full  of  pecu- 
liarities, and  his  style  neither  eloquent  nor  beautiful. 

Lucian,  one  of  the  wittiest  and  most  voluminous  Greek  writers, 
was  born  at  Samosata,  probably  about  a.  d.  120.  He  wrote  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects,  but  is  best  known  by  his  Dudogwei  of 
the  Dead,  which  show  him  to  have  possessed  great  knowledge  of 
human  nature  in  its  darker  phases,  great  wit  combined  with  good 
sense,  fertility  of  invention,  and  great  conmiand  of  the  Greek 
language  in  its  purer  forms. 

Galen,  a  native  of  Pergamus  in  Mysia,  was  bom  a.d.  130,  and 
was  the  most  celebrated  physician  of  antiquity.  He  was  most 
carefully  educated,  and  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished men  of  his  age,  as  he  wrote  upon  almost  every  branch 
of  philosophy.  So  great  was  the  change  he  efiected  upon  the 
various  rival  medical  sects  in  bringing  them  over  to  his  school; 
that  his  writings  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  medicine. 


jmostheiips.    iFroro  the 

CHAPTER  XL. 


Wbile  the  drama  and  literature  In  general  were  on  the  decline  at 
Adieus,  the  vitality  and  perversion  of  the  Athenian  intellect  nere 
displayed  by  its  sophists,  who  professed  to  teach  the  young  men 
rhetoric  and  philosophy,  under  which  terms  were  included  oratory, 
crilJdsni,  dialectics,  astronomy,  and  mathematics.  The  name  So- 
phist is  applied  by  us  to  a  shallow  pretender  as  a  term  of  reproach ; 
but  at  first  it  merely  signified  a  wise  or  clever  man,  and  did  not 
come  to  be  used  in  a  bad  sense  till  the  time  of  Socrates,  whose 
disciples  Flato  and  Xenophon  always  call  a  truly  wise  man  a 
philosopher. 

The  first  of  the  sophists  who  united  the  profession  of  a  rhetorician 
with  that  of  a  philosopher  was  Protagoras  of  Abdcra,  who  came  to 
AtLens  in  the  time  of  Pericles.  He  was  the  first  person  wbo  gave 
lessons  for  money  in  the  art  of  speaking,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
sophist  Prodicus  of  Ceos,  the  author  of  the  beautiful  fable  of  the 
Choice  of  Heracles.  Then  came  Gorgias  of  Leoutini,  who  was  sent 
from  that  town  as  an  ambassador  to  Athens  in  b.  c.  427,  and  perfectly 
charmed  the  Atheniana  by  his  eloquence.  The  Sicilian  Greeks, 
and  espeually  the  Syracusans,  had  commenced  to  study  rhetoric 
before  the  people  of  Attica,  as  democracy  was  earlier  developed 
among  them ;  and  Corax,  one  of  their  public  orators,  wrote  the 
first  book  on  the  art  of  rhetoric,  Tisias,  the  pupil  and  suc- 
cessful rival  of  Coras,  also  wrote  a  work  on  the  same  subject, 
and  afterwards  it  became  customary  for  each  professor  to  write 
such  a  treatise.  The  eloquence  both  of  Tisias  and  his  pupil 
Gorgias  tickled  the  ear  by  its  startling  antitheses,  well-balaneed 
periods,  high-sounding  words,  apostrophes,  and  similar  artifices. 
They  had  no  scientific  theory  of  oratory,  and  occupied  themselves 
very  little  with  the  subject  matter,  their  ignorance  of  which  they 
dexterously  concealed  by  treating  of  general  topics,  "tow  Wioi- 
manes,"  as  it  wu  thought  that  a  rhetoridaa  dura^A.  "^  t^^^  ^ 
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discourse  fluently  on  any  subject,  however  ignorant  he  might  be 
of  it.  The  system  of  Gorgias  was  carried  to  perfection  by  Polus 
of  Agrigentum,  his  favourite  pupil,  who  paid  attention  even  to 
the  slightest  minutiae  of  language. 

Thus  far  the  sophist  and  rhetorician  were  combined ;  but  the 
Athenians  had  a  native  school  of  eloquence  before  the  arrival  of 
Gorgias  among  them,  and  in  it  the  separation  of- the  two  profes- 
sions was  effected.  The  democratical  nature  of  the  Athenian  in- 
stitutions, where  all  business  was  transacted  in  public,  rendered 
eloquence  absolutely  necessary  to  the  man  who  hoped  to  fill  any 
important  office  or  to  influence  the  public  mind.  Thus  oratory 
formed  an  indispensable  part  of  Athenian  education,  and  nu- 
merous schools  of  rhetoric  were  established  at  Athens,  which  pro- 
duced orators  of  more  or  less  celebrity ;  but  we  shall  here  speak 
only  of  the  ten  Attic  orators  contained  in  the  Alexandrian  canon. 

The  first  of  these  was  Antiphon,  born  b.  c.  480.  He  flourished 
when  the  fame  of  Gorgias  was  at  its  height,  and  in  him  we  see 
the  natural  eloquence  of  the  Athenians  combined  with  the  rhe- 
torical studies  of  the  sophists.  Like  Gorgias,  he  carefully  balances 
his  periods,  but  at  the  same  time  enters  into  a  thorough  exam- 
ination of  his  subject,  and  Thucydides,  who  attended  his  school, 
speaks  highly  of  him.  He  spoke  in  public  only  on  his  own  afiairs, 
or  when  attacked,  and  was  the  first  who  wrote  speeches  for  others. 
He  was  put  to  death  b.  c.  411,  for  the  part  he  took  in  establishing 
the  oligarchy  of  the  Four  Hundred  at  Athens.  Only  fifteen  of 
his  orations  are  extant. 

Andocides  *  was  the  son  of  Leogoras,  and  bom  at  Athens  b.c.467. 
Being  a  noble,  he  espoused  the  fortunes  of  the  oligarchical  party, 
and  led  a  very  unsettled  life.  He  shows  little  precision  in  the 
connection  of  his  thoughts,  and  as  an  orator  his  talents  are  not 
great ;  but  his  speeches  are  free  from  all  false  rhetorical  pomp  or 
ornament.     He  died  about  b.  c.  391. 

Lysias  was  born  at  Athens  b.  c.  458,  and  died  b.  c.  378.  He  was 
a  most  prolific  writer  of  orations ;  but  only  thirty-five  remain,  and 
some  of  these  are  incomplete  and  spurious.  He  wrote  only  for 
others,  as  he  was  a  resident  alien,  and  as  such  could  not  speak 
himself  either  in  the  public  assemblies  or  the  courts  of  justice. 
The  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  antiquity  is  shown  by 
his  numerous  commentators,  and  he  is  the  best  pattern  of  the  plain 
or  homely  style.  His  diction  is  the  purest  Attic  idiom,  and  possesses 
indescribable  grace  and  elegance. 

Isocrates  was  born  at  Athens  b.  c.  436,  and  attended  the  most 
celebrated  sophists.  Being  of  a  bashful  disposition,  and  a  weak 
constitution,  he  took  no  part  in  the  public  debates,  but  wrote  ora- 
tions for  others,  and  d^Ywet^d  \^^\.\a<i»  ^TiXsk'^  ^act^  which  were 
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attended  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  age.  He  was  a  patriot 
at  heart,  and  when  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  had  destroyed  all 
hopes  of  independence,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  (b.c.  338).  He 
exerted  all  his  influence  upon  the  politics  of  the  day  unsuccess- 
fully, and  betrays  great  ignorance  of  political  life.  His  language 
is  the  purest  and  most  refined  Attic  idiom ;  but  the  constant  re- 
petition of  carefully  rounded  periods,  without  an  admixture  of 
shorter  sentences,  occasions  a  painful  monotony.  He  was  not  a 
prolific  writer  like  Lysias,  as  he  bestowed  immense  care  upon  his 
compositions,  and  is  said  to  have  spent  ten  or  fifteen  years  upon  his 
Panegyric  oration  alone.  Twenty-one  ofhis  orations  have  survived. 
Of  the  life  and  death  of  Isaeus  nothing  is  known,  except  that  he 
flourished  during  the  period  between  the  Peloponnesian  war  and 
the  accession  of  Philip  of  Macedonia.  He  was  a  celebrated  ju- 
dicial orator,  and  his  eleven  extant  orations  are  all  about  disputed 
inheritances.  Demosthenes  attended  his  lectures ;  but  he  himself 
was  a  pupil  of  Lysias,  and  his  oratory  resembles  that  of  his  master, 
but  is  somewhat  more  polished  and  refined. 

Aeschines,  the  great  rival  of  Demosthenes,  was  born  in  Attica,  b.c. 
389,  of  low  parentage,  according  to  Demosthenes,  but  of  an  honour- 
able family,  according  to  Aeschines  himself.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  successively  an  assistant  in  a  school,  a  gymnastic  teacher,  a 
scribe,  and  an  actor.  He  then  joined  the  army,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  b.  c.  362,  and  in  the 
Athenian  expedition  against  Euboea  (b.  c.  358),  but  more  espe- 
cially in  the  battle  of  Tamynae.  His  military  fame  emboldened 
him  to  come  forward  as  a  public  speaker,  and  at  first  he  was  op- 
posed to  the  policy  of  Macedonia.  In  the  year  b.  c.  347,  along 
with  Demosthenes  and  eight  others,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Philip;  and  after  this  he  always  espoused  peace  with  that 
king  as  the  only  means  of  safety.  Aeschines  and  Demosthenes 
now  became  the  acknowledged  heads  of  the  rival  parties,  and 
in  B.  c.  343  Demosthenes  accused  Aeschines  of  having  accepted 
bribes  from  Philip  during  a  second  embassy.  This  oration* 
was  written,  not  spoken,  and  was  replied  to  by  Aeschines  in  a 
similar  manner;  but  it  hurt  his  popularity.  After  the  battle 
of  Chaeroneia,  Ctesiphon  proposed  that  Demosthenes  should 
be  presented  with  a  golden  crown  in  the  theatre  at  the  great 
Dionysia  for  his  eminent  services  to  the  state ;  but  Aeschines  at- 
tacked Ctesiphon  for  the  proposal  as  illegal.  Demosthenes  de- 
fended his  friend  in  his  celebrated  oration  on  the  Crown  f,  and 
repelled  the  charge  so  successfully,  that  Aeschines  retired  to  Asia 
Minor,  where  he  taught  rhetoric  in  Caria  and  Ionia.  On  the  death 
of  Alexander,  b.  c.  324,  he  went  to  Rhodes,  where  he  established 
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a  celebrated  school  of  rhetoric,  which  preserved  a  just  mediiuD 
between  the  old  Attic  simplicity  and  the  Asiatic  effeminate  luxu- 
riance. From  Rhodes  he  went  to  Samos,  where  he  died,  b.c.  314. 
As  an  orator  he  was  inferior  only  to  Demosthenes,  and  the  ancients 
gave  the  name  of  the  Graces  to  the  only  three  orations  which  he 
published ;  namely,  that  against  Timarchus ;  that  on  the  Embassy ; 
and  that  against  Ctesiphon. 

Of  the  life  of  Demosthenes,  which  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  history  of  his  country,  we  have  already  spoken,  and  we 
shall  here  look  only  at  his  powers  as  an  orator,  without  which  his 
great  and  noble  qualities  as  a  patriotic  citizen  could  never  have 
shone  with  such  great  lustre.  He  was  considered  the  greatest  orator 
of  antiquity,  and  the  obstacles  occasioned  by  his  weak  physical  con- 
stitution made  him  only  more  careful  and  perfect  in  his  delivery 
and  style.  His  orations  were  no  doubt  revised  before  publica- 
tion ;  but  the  deep  impression  they  made  upon  the  Athenians, 
which  enabled  him  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Philip  and  his 
hired  orators,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  pure  and  noble 
cause  he  so  warmly  espoused,  by  his  intellectual  superiority,  and 
by  the  magic  force  of  his  language  and  delivery,  which,  like  a 
torrent,  swept  everything  along  with  it,  and  combined  majesty 
with  simplicity,  conciseness  with  fluency,  and  sweetness  with  im- 
pressiveness.  His  works  afterwards  formed  the  principal  study  of 
the  rhetoricians.  Sixty-one  of  his  orations  are  extant,  though 
some  of  them  are  spurious ;  but  his  most  celebrated  are  the  Phi- 
lippics, the  Olynthiacs,  that  on  the  Peace,  and  that  on  the  Crown. 

Lycurgus,  Hyperides,  and  Deinarchus,  were  contemporaries  of 
Demosthenes,  and  complete  the  list  of  Attic  orators.  Both  Ly- 
curgus and  Hyperides  studied  under  Plato  and  Isocrates,  and 
were  very  active  members  of  the  anti-Macedonian  party.  Of 
a  Lycurgus  we  possess  only  one  oration,  that  against  Leocrates,  and 
few  fragments;  his  style  is  neither  elegant  nor  pleasing.  Of 
Hyperides  three  incomplete  orations  remain,  which  were  recently 
found  in  an  Egyptian  tomb ;  his  delivery  was  rather  dull,  but  iJl 
admired  his  exquisite  elegance  and  gracefulness,  though  its  effects 
were  but  temporary. 

Deinarchus,  the  last  and  least  important  of  the  ten  Attic  orators, 
was  born  at  Corinth  about  b.c.  351 ;  as  he  did  not  possess  the 
Athenian  franchise,  his  orations  were  not  delivered  by  himself. 
He  belonged  to  the  Macedonian  party,  and  was  a  friend  of  Deme- 
trius Phalereus.  Only  three  of  his  orations  remain,  all  of  which 
refer  to  the  affair  of  Harpalus  * ;  and  one  of  them  is  against  De- 
mosthenes, He  was  a  man  of  no  originality  of  mind,  and  little 
oratorical  talent-,  he  imitated  Lysias,  Hyperides,  and  especially 
Demosthenes^  but  is  mfexVoT  to  \)ciem  ^. 


CHAPTER  XLL 


Wb  hsTe  already  spoken*  of  the  lonie,  Eleatic,  and  Pythajrorean 
Bcbools  of  philoBophy,  and  of  the  doctrines  and  method  of  Socrates. 
On  the  death  of  the  last  mentioned  philosopher  a  nnmber  of  his 
pupils  retired  to  Megara,  and  among  these  the  moat  famous  was 
Eucleides,  who  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  great  mathe- 
matician of  Alexandria.  The  school  which  he  founded  was  called 
the  M^aric,  from  his  place  of  residence ;  and  sometimes  the  Dia- 
lectic, or  Eristic,  on  account  of  the  great  attention  he  paid  to  dia- 
lectJca,  and  hie  skill  in  wrangling  with  an  adversary.  The  doctrines 
of  the  Eleatics,  blended  with  the  ethical  and  dialectical  principles 
of  Socrates,  formed  the  basis  of  his  philosophical  system.  He  be- 
lieved, with  the  Eleatics,  in  the  existence  of  one  unalterable  being, 
whom  he  called  the  Good,  and  also  Wisdom,  Reason,  God,  &c., 
according  to  ila  various  aspects.  This  one  good  he  conceived  as 
the  only  being  really  existing,  and  everything  opposed  to  it  as 
merely  a  phenomenal  or  transitory  existence. 

Ariatippus,  also  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  was  born  at  Cyrene,  in 
Africa,  where  he  founded  the  Cyrenaic  school.  lie  spent  some 
time  with  Xtionyuus,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  where  his  easy, 
careless,  calm  disposition,  united  with  his  love  of  luxury  and 
many  brilliant  qualities,  rendered  bim  the  ornament  of  the  court. 
In  his  old  age  he  returned  to  Cyrene,  and  was  the  first  Socratic 
who  took  money  for  his  teaching.  His  master  Socrates  had  made 
happiness,  the  key-stone  of  his  ethics,  to  consist  in  the  calm  en- 
joyment resulting  from  a  well-regulated  mind ;  and  he  said  that 
men  erred  only  because  they  did  not  form  a  just  conception  of 
what  really  constituted  happiness.  Aristippus,  being  more  precise,. 
•  Sea  p.  166.,  foil. 
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called  pleasure  the  chief  good,  and  pain  the  chief  eyil ;  meaning 
by  pleasure  and  pain  the  positive  pleasure  and  pain  of  the  moment, 
desire  not  forming  a  part  of  his  system,  as  it  subjected  men  to 
hope  and  fear. 

Antisthenes,  the  Athenian,  who  flourished  about  b.c.  366,  was 
likewise  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  and  founded  the  Cynic  school,  so 
called  either  from  the  dog-like  appearance  of  its  followers,  who 
delighted  in  a  dirty,  mean  exterior ;  or  from  the  school  being  held 
in  the  Cynosarges,  one  of  the  Athenian  gymnasia.  Before  joining 
Socrates  he  had  taken  part  in  the  battle  of  Tanagra,  and  been 
a  disciple  of  Gorgias.  His  philosophical  system  was  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  ethics,  and  opposed  to  that  of  Aristippus,  as  he 
held  that  all  pleasure  which  resulted  from  the  gratification  of 
sensual  or  artificial  desires  was  a  positive  evil ;  and  that,  like  as- 
cetics, we  should  subjugate  the  body  to  the  mind.  He  rejected 
the  Socratic  method,  and  held  definitions  to  be  impossible,  as  the 
qualities  of  a  thing  only  could  be  described,  whereas  the  Socratic 
definition  included  the  essence.  One  of  his  most  celebrated  fol- 
lowers was  Diogenes,  who  lived  in  a  tub ;  but  the  &tafi*,  wallet,  and 
mean  clothing  of  the  sect  were  only  results  of  their  vanity. 

These  were  the  most  celebrated  minor  schools  which  sprang 
from  the  teaching  of  Socrates ;  all  the  writings  of  their  founders 
and  followers  have  perished. 

By  far  the  most  celebrated  pupil  of  Socrates  was  Plato,  the 
founder  of  the  Academicians,  who  formed  one  of  the  four  principal 
schools  of  philosophy.  Plato  was  born  at  Athens,  b.  c.  429,  being 
related  on  his  father's  side  to  Codrus,  and  on  his  mother*s  to  Sdon. 
He  was  originally  named  Aristocles,  but  was  called  Plato  from  the 
breadth  *  of  his  chest.  When  a  youth  he  contended  in  the  Isth- 
mian and  other  games,  and  first  developed  his  talent  in  epic,  lyric, 
and  dithyrambic  poetry.  After  having  benefited  by  the  instructions 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  time,  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  jwned 
Socrates,  with  whom  he  lived  on  the  most  intimate  terms  till  the 
death  of  that  philosopher  (b.  c.  399),  when  Plato  withdrew  to  Me- 
gara,  and  visited  southern  Egypt,  Sicily,  and  the  Greek  cities  in 
Italy.  Afler  twelve  years'  absence  he  returned  to  Athens,  where  he 
commenced  to  teach  gratuitously  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  Aca- 
demy, and  also  in  his  own  garden  at  Colonus;  and  thus,  with 
the  exception  of  two  voyages  to  Sicily,  he  was  daily  occupied 
iintil  his  death,  b.  c.  347,  at  the  age  of  eighty -two.  He  lefl  his 
garden  to  the  school ;  his  birthday  and  that  of  Socrates  were  ob- 
served as  festivals  by  the  Neo-Platonists. 

His  writings  exhibit  artistic  perfection  with  great  philosophical 
iicuteness.    He  uaed  the  dialogue  like  Socrates ;  and  the  com- 
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bination  of  poetry  and  philosophy  gives  it  a  dramatic  charm  in  his 
hands.  His  course  of  instruction  consisted  of  two  parts.  He  de- 
livered regular  lectures  on  the  more  intricate  subjects  to  select 
disciples  in  his  own  house,  over  the  vestibule  of  which  were  in- 
scribed the  words,  "  Let  no  one  enter  here  who  is  unacquainted 
with  geometry."  Among  the  most  renowned  of  this  narrow  circle 
were  his  nephew  and  successor  Speusippus,  Aristotle,  Xenocrates 
of  -Chalcedon,  and  Heracleides  Ponticus.  His  more  popular  lec- 
tures were  numerously  attended  even  by  those  who  did  not  in 
reality  form  part  of  his  school,  such  as  Chabrias,  Iphicrates,  Timo- 
theus,  Phocion,  Hyperides,  Lycurgus,  Isocrates,  and  perhaps  also 
Demosthenes. 

The  belief  in  an  eternal  self-existing  cause,  the  origin  of  all 
things,  is  the  foundation  of  Plato*s  philosophy.  From  this  being 
spring  the  souls  of  men,  which  are  inunortal,  and  which  can  again 
be  joined  to  the  Deity,  by  following  the  precepts  of  true  philosophy. 
From  the  same  source  also  emanates  the  soul  of  the  universe, 
which  he  conceives  to  be  a  huge  animated  body.  Nothing  really 
exists  except  this  divine  idea,  as  all  the  objects  of  our  senses  are 
mere  floating  emanations  from  it,  and  only  assume  their  shapes  by 
forming  a  part  of  it.  Hence  all  our  knowledge  is  innate,  and  ac- 
quired by  the  soul  before  birth,  before  it  emanated  from  the  divine 
idea,  when  it  was  able  to  contemplate  real  existences ;  and  all  our 
ideas  here  are  mere  reminiscences  of  their  true  and  eternal  pat- 
terns, about  which  alone  philosophy  occupies  itself.  Thus  Plato 
in  language  became  a  Realist,  that  is,  he  held  that  a  general  term 
expressing  an  abstract  idea  had  a  real  independent  existence,  and 
was  not  used  as  a  mere  conventional  sign  to  express  the  result  of 
our  generalisation.  In  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  he  differed 
from  Socrates,  who  belonged  to  the  opposite  party  of  Nominalists. 

As  a  moral  and  political  writer,  his  views  are  no  doubt  very 
lofty,  but  owing  to  the  high  standard  by  which  he  was  inclined  to 
measure  man,  they  are  somewhat  poetical,  visionary,  and  imprac- 
ticable. His  political  views  are  seen  in  the  Republic  and  the 
Laws ;  the  former  production  is  a  mere  Utopia,  and  however  much 
his  glowing  descriptions  may  serve  to  convince  us  of  the  theory, 
our  own  feelings  and  daily  experience  in  life  prove  it  to  be  im- 
practicable. His  object  was  to  make  the  state  like  a  well  regu- 
lated individual  life,  and  for  this  purpose  he  wished  a  community 
of  wives,  children,  and  property ;  in  short,  the  whole  family  and  the 
individual  were  to  be  entirely  merged  in  the  state.  He  divides  the 
citizens  into  three  classes,  corresponding  to  the  different  activities 
of  the  soul ;  thus  the  working  class  corresponds  to  the  passions 
and  desires,  which  should  be  kept  down ;  the  will  represents  the 
military  order,  which  must  be  completely  sub^ecl  \jo  \)aft  ic^wwa  cit 
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rational  faculty,  which  is  the  type  of  the  gOTemment.  In  the  Laws, 
which  is  a  later  work,  these  views  are  considerably  modified,  so 
as  to  be  applicable  in  practice  if  possible,  and  accordingly  he 
partly  limits  the  absolute  power  of  the  government,  and  the  strict 
separation  of  classes,  and  tries  to  combine  monarchy  with  demo- 
cracy. Plato  rather  built  upon  the  views  of  others,  by  enlarging 
and  improving  them,  than  introduced  any  new  element  into  Greek 
philosophy,  of  which  he  was  the  culminating  point. 

Plato  was  succeeded  by  Speusippus  his  nephew,  who  presided  over 
the  Academy  for  eight  years,  b.c.  347 — 339.  He  and  Xenocrates, 
Polemon,  Crates,  and  Crantor,  who  taught  the  doctrines  of  Plato  a 
little  modified,  formed  the  Old  Academy.  The  Middle  Academy 
begins  with  Arcesilaus,  who  succeeded  Crantor  about  the  end  of 
the  third  century  b.c.  He  chiefly  occupied  himself  with  the 
grounds  of  human  knowledge,  and  did  not  doubt  the  existence 
of  truth  in  itself,  but  only  our  capacity  for  ascertaining  it; 
whereas  the  Pyrrhonists  denied  the  existence  of  truth  itself. 

Carneades  (b.c.  213 — 129)  was  the  fourth  in  succession  fi*om 
Arcesilaus.  Unlimited  scepticism  now  characterised  the  Platonists, 
for  his  leading  doctrine  was  that  men  did  not,  and  never  could, 
possess  any  criterion  of  truth,  and  that  accordingly  everything  was 
uncertain. 

Besides  the  Academy,  founded  by  Plato,  there  were  three  other 
great  schools  of  philosophy:  the  Peripatetics,  who  owed  their 
origin  to  Aristotle ;  the  Epicureans,  so  called  after  Epicurus  their 
leader ;  and  the  Stoics,  founded  by  Zeno. 

Aristotle,  the  founder  of  the  Peripatetics,  was  bom  at  Stageira,  a 
sea-port  in  Chalcidice,  b.  c.  384,  whence  he  is  called  the  Stagirite. 
His  father  Nicomachus  was  physician  to  Am3mtas  11.,  king  of  Mace* 
donia,  at  whose  court  he  became  acquainted  with  his  son,  after- 
wards the  celebrated  Philip  of  Macedonia.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  had  lost  both  his  parents,  and  went  to  Athens,  where  he  attended 
various  Socratics  for  three  years,  till  Plato  returned  from  Sicily, 
when  he  immediately  joined  his  school,  of  which  Plato  called  him  the 
Intellect.  He  continued  with  him  till  his  death  twenty  years 
afterwards  (b.  c.  347),  when  he  left  Athens,  and  went  to  Atar- 
neus  in  Mysia,  where  he  resided  a  few  years  with  his  former  pupil 
Hermias,  its  ruler,  whose  adopted  daughter  he  married.  Aristotle, 
on  the  death  of  his  friend,  finding  himself  no  longer  safe,  escaped 
along  with  his  wife  to  Mytilene,  and  two  years  afterwards  (b.  c. 
342)  became  tutor  to  Alexander,  who  remained  with  him  for  four 
years.  Philip,  conscious  of  Aristotle's  merit,  treated  him  with 
gi'eat  respect,  and  at  his  request  rebuilt  his  native  town  Stageira; 
be  also  erected  a  gymnasium,  called  the  Nymphaeum,  expressly  for 
bim  and  his  pupils.  In  b.c.  ^^5,  ^ooii  «w^t  M^iLander  became 
king,  Aristotle  quitted  Macedom«u>  to  ^\i\Ocv\vfc  Tkes^t  t^Xmt&k^vsA 
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after  twelve  years'  absence  went  to  Athens,  where  the  Lyceum  was 
assigned  to  him  by  the  state.  He  delivered  his  lectures  walking 
up  and  down  its  shady  walks,  and  hence  his  disciples  were  called 
the  Walking  Philosophers,  Peripatetics. 

His  lectures  were  of  two  kinds,  scientific  and  popular,  esoteric 
and  exoteric ;  the  former  were  delivered  in  the  morning  to  a 
select  circle  of  his  admirers  on  the  more  abstruse  subjects  of 
physics  and  dialectics,  and  were  called  acroamatic  or  acroatic. 
Those  delivered  in  the  afternoon  were  more  popular,  and  treated 
of  rhetoric,  sophistics,  and  politics.  He  taught  by  lectures,  not 
by  dialogue,  like  Socrates.  During  the  thirteen  years  he  presided 
over  the  Lyceum  he  wrote  most  of  his  works,  and  Alexander  the 
Great,  his  former  pupil,  assisted  him  most  liberally  in  his  labours 
by  presenting  him  with  several  handsome  sums  of  money,  and  a 
large  collection  of  natural  curiosities,  which  were  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  him  while  writing  his  "  History  of  Animals."  His  old  age 
was  not  without  its  sorrows,  as  his  wife's  death  and  his  disagreement  . 
with  Alexander  afiected  him  very  much.  After  Alexander's  death, 
when  Greece  was  rising  against  the  Macedonians,  he  could  not  well 
remain  at  Athens,  as  he  was  thought  to  be  imfriendly  to  the  move- 
ment. Being  accused  of  impiety  by  his  enemies,  he  fled  to  Chalcis 
in  Euboea  (b.  c.  322) ;  but  in  his  absence  the  Areiopagus  con- 
demned him  to  death.  He  died  at  Chalcis  in  b.  c.  322,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-three. 

Socrates'  method  was  one  of  investigation,  Aristotle's  one  of  de- 
monstration. The  definition  of  Socrates  was  no  doubt  powerful, 
but  vague.  Plato  rendered  it  more  precise  and  scientific  by  the 
addition  of  analysis  and  classification,  and  Aristotle  more  powerful 
and  precise  by  the  syllogism.  Thus,  step  by  step,  the  Socratic 
method  was  further  developed.  Aristotle  agreed  with  Plato  that 
science  could  only  be  formed  from  general  ideas  ;  but  he  differed 
from  him  in  saying  that  these  are  merely  the  result  of  inductions 
from  particular  facts.  Accordingly  he  made  experience  the  basis 
of  all  science,  and  reason  the  architect,  and  thus  directed  men  to 
the  observation  of  things ;  while  Plato  made  reason  the  basis,  and 
directed  men  to  contemplate  ideas.  Aristotle  was  a  man  of  the 
highest  intellectual  powers,  and  noblest  moral  sentiments,  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  branch  of  knowledge  to  which  his  vast  genius  was  not 
directed.  In  logic  especially,  he  claims  our  admiration  as  at  once 
the  founder  and  perfecter  of  the  art  which  since  his  time  has  un- 
dergone few  changes,  and  received  no  very  material  improvements. 

Epicurus,  the  founder  of  the  Epicureans,  was  born  in  the  island 
of  Samos,  b.  c.  342 ;  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  Athens, 
where  Xenocrates  was  at  the  head  of  the  Academy.    Shortly  oftes 
he  went  to  Colophon,  and  irom  Colophon  to  My  tWene  ttii^\AXSi\e»J^ 
cus,  where  be  taught  philosophy  for  five  years,    lii  "B.c^^Sife^aa 
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returned  to  Athens,  where  he  bought  a  garden,  in  whidi  he  esta- 
blished his  school  of  philosophy.  Here,  till  his  death,  he  lired 
cheerfully,  simply,  and  moderately,  and  was  one  of  the  few  philo- 
sophers whose  life  was  a  practical  exemplification  of  his  speculadve 
principles. 

Epicurus  boasted  of  his  independence  of  all  other  philosophicil 
systems ;  but  in  the  physical  part  of  his  philosophy  he  fc^owed  the 
atomic  doctrines  of  Democritus  and  Diagoras,  which  are  deydoped 
in  the  poem  of  the  Boman  Lucretius  De  Rermm  NatMra.  The 
ethical  part  of  his  system  resembles  that  of  the  Cyrenaic  school, 
and  was  the  necessary  result  of  his  troubled  times,  when  moi 
were  driven  to  seek  within  themselves  that  happiness  which 
oppression  in  its  various  forms  prevented  them  from  finding  in 
the  world  without.  The  ultimate  end  of  all  philosophy  was  in  his 
eyes  happiness,  not,  however,  the  momentary  enjoyment  of  Ari- 
stippus  and  the  Cyrenaic  school,  but  that  which  is  purely  mental, 
.  and  results  from  a  calm,  well  r^ulated  mind. 

As  he  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  that  the  gods  took 
any  part  in  the  government  or  creation  of  the  world,  he  has  often 
been  branded  as  an  atheist  and  immoral  man  by  those  who  did  not 
rise  to  a  full  comprehension  of  all  his  doctrines ;  and  this  misunder- 
standing has  been  fostered  by  the  assumption  of  the  name  Epicurean 
by  sensual  and  immoral  men. 

The  Stoics,  the  opponents  of  the  Epicureans,  were  founded 
by  Zeno,  a  native  of  Citium  in  the  island  of  Cyprus.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  merchant,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty  settled  at 
Athens.  He  first  attached  himself  to  the  cynic  Crates,  then 
to  Stilpo  of  the  M^aric  school,  and  lastly  to  the  Academicians 
Xenocrates  and  Folemon.  After  having  studied  thus  for  twentj 
years,  he  opened  his  own  school  in  the  Stoa  Poecile,  or  Painted 
Porch,  whence  the  name  Stoics.  He  flourished  about  b.c.  300, 
very  much  respected  by  the  Athenians,  and,  owing  to  his  abstemi- 
ousness, lived  to  an  old  age.  By  placing  temperance  and  self- 
denial  as  the  only  true  regulators  of  our  actions,  he  tried  to  op- 
pose the  effeminacy  of  the  times ;  but  his  doctrines  were  better 
suited  to  the  Bomans,  a  nation  of  soldiers  and  of  a  sterner  cast 
than  to  the  Greeks,  who  were  more  of  a  poetical  turn,  and  guided 
by  impulse.  Accordingly  he  found  many  followers  among  the 
Bomans,  the  most  celebrated  of  whcHn  were  Epictetus  and  the 
emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  both  of  whom  wrote  expositions  of  the 
Stoical  doctrines. 

We  have  now  completed  our  rajnd  sketch  of  Greek  literature, 

and  have  traced  its  rise  and  progress  in  its  various  departments. 

A/ler  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  we  miss  that  originalitj 

and  grandeur  of  conoeption  wVsa:^  ^bsrwsXiesna^  \3^  more  ancient 
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productions  of  tbe  Greek  mind.  Literature,  howeTer,  could  not 
die  for  many  geDeratione ;  it  took  up  a.  more  favourable  abode  at 
Alexandria,  which,  under  the  munificence  of  the  first  Ftolemiee, 
became  both  the  emporium  of  comiaeTce  and  the  seat  of  learning. 
Here  literature  became  a  regular  profession,  and  was  cultivated 
bj  the  grammarians  and  critics  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
canon  of  Greek  clasaical  writers.  Though  grammar  and  criticiam 
were  the  chief  occupations  of  the  learned  at  Alexandria,  poetry 
wan  not  neglected,  as  we  see  bj  the  charming  pastorals  of  Theo- 
critus, Biou,  and  Moschus,  who  were  imitated  \)j  the  Latin  poets 
Virgil  and  Tibullus,  and  by  the  beautiful  hymns,  elegies,  and  other 
poems  of  Callimachua,  with  which  the  Romans  were  made  familiar 
by  the  translations  and  imitations  of  Catullus  and  Propertius. 
Pure  science  waa  particularly  cultivated  at  Alexandria,  and  has 
its  representative  in  Eucleides,  who  flourished  B.C.  223 — 2S3,  and 
whose  elements  of  geometry  still  form  the  text-book  of  our  schools. 


d  AatroDomera. 
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If  the  Greeks  reached  a  high  state  of  perfection  in  literatare,  tliej 
reached  a  still  higher  in  art;  and  though  some  of  our  literar; 
productions  may  equal,  or  even  surpass,  theirs,  we  must  always 
acknowledge  our  inferiority  in  art,  and  be  contented  to  Btrive  lo 
imitate  their  master-pieces.  All  civilised  nations  have  confessed 
the  auperioritj'  of  the  Greeks  on  this  point,  and  various  cbumi 
Lave  been  assigned  to  account  for  it ;  but  we  may  safely  trace  it 
to  their  great  innate  genius,  their  religion,  and  their  social  and 
political  institutions,  which  were  all  peculiarly  favourable  to  lie 
development  of  art. 

Architecture  was  cultivated  much  earlier  than  sculpture  or 
pMDting.  It  naturally  arose  from  the  desire  of  self-preserva^on 
which  prompts  man  to  provide  some  shelter  from  the  inclemeocj 
•if  the  weather;  but,  like  literature  and  art  in  general,  it  was  fos- 
tered more  especially  by  religion.  In  early  times  little  attention 
was  paid  to  domestic  architecture  \  all  their  care  nas  lavished  by 
the  Greeks  upon  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  it  is  in  the  history  of 
these  temples  that  we  must  trace  the  progress  of  architecture. 
The  oldest  remains  of  Greek  art  are  the  gigantic  nails,  generally 
called  Cyclopean,  which  still  exist  at  Tiryns,  Mycenae,  and  other 
Grecian  cities.  They  consist  of  inmiense  blocks  of  stone,  sodk- 
times  skilfully  hewn,  and  joined  together;  at  other  times  unhewn, 
and  put  together  without  any  cement  or  order,  the  gape  being 
*;""'i  up  with  smaUer  atones.   'Eni\i'ifcVj  »» tJii  wt  \^u«ae  walls  are 
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the  subterraneous  dome-shaped  buildings,  which  are  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  treasuries  of  the  heroic  kings,  or  family  vaults 
of  ancient  heroes ;  and  a  specimen  of  these  exists  at  Mycenae, 
called  the  Treasury  of  Atreus.  These  works  are  probably  remains 
of  the  ancient  Felasgians. 

The  temples  of  the  gods  in  the  earliest  times  were  mere  hollow 
trees,  in  which  only  the  image  of  the  god  was  placed,  as  the  deity 
alone,  not  his  worshipper,  was  then  supposed  to  enter  them. 
Gradually,  however,  as  civilisation  advanced,  the  hollow  tree 
gave  way  to  a  wooden  house,  which,  as  it  had  no  windows,  was 
very  dark,  and  received  light  only  through  a  large  door,  or  by 
means  of  lamps  suspended  from  the  roof.  So  great  was  the  acti- 
vity of  the  Greek  mind,  that  when  one  step  was  made,  it  was  im- 
mediately succeeded  by  another,  and,  accordingly,  architecture 
made  such  rapid  progress,  that  long  before  the  Persian  war  we 
hear  of  magnificent  temples.  They  were  either  oblong  or  round, 
and  generally  adorned  with  columns  either  in  the  front  alone,  or 
in  the  front  and  back,  or  on  all  the  four  sides,  and  hence  temples 
are  classified  according  to  the  number  and  arrangement  of  their 
columns.  The  light  was  now  let  in  through  an  opening  in  the 
middle  called  vTraiQpov,  and  such  a  temple  was  called  viraiOpoi:, 
The  larger  temples  consisted  of  three  parts  :  1st,  the  irpovaog  or 
irp6Sofjioc,  the  vestibule ;  2nd,  the  vaog,  which  contained  the  statue  of 
the  deity ;  and  3rd,  the  omffOodofiog,  or  back-building,  in  which  the 
treasures  of  the  temple  were  usually  kept.  The  trunks  of  trees 
were  first  used  for  columns,  and  as  the  tree  required  to  be  placed 
on  a  fiat  stone,  and  to  have  a  similar  one  placed  on  its  top  to  pre- 
serve it  from  decay,  we  have  at  once  the  origin  of  the  base,  the  shaft, 
and  the  capital.  The  horizontal  mass  supported  by  the  pillars  was 
called  the  entablature,  which,  as  the  column  consists  of  the  base, 
the  shaft,  and  the  capital,  is  likewise  divided  into  three  parts,  the 
architrave,  the  frieze,  and  the  cornice.  On  the  summit  of  the  row 
of  columns  rests  the  architrave  * ;  and  immediately  above  that  rests 
the  frieze,  which  is  often  ornamented  with  figures  in  relief,  whence 
its  Greek  namef;  above  the  frieze  projects  the  cornice  I,  which 
gives  a  handsome  finish  to  the  entablature.  Greek  architecture 
was  divided  into  three  orders,  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian, 
according  to  certain  differences  in  the  column  and  entablature. 

The  Doric  order  is  the  most  ancient,  and  remarkable  for  its 
simplicity  and  massiveness.  The  column  has  no  base,  the  shaft  is 
thick,  and  rapidly  diminishes,  and  the  capital  is  very  simple.  In 
the  entablature  the  architrave  is  in  one  surface  and  quite  plain ; 
the  frieze  is  ornamented  with  triglyphs,  so  called  from  the  three 
flat  bands  into  which  they  are  divided  by  the  intervening  channels  ; 
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and  the  metopes^  or  places  between  the  triglyphs,  were  ornamented 
with  sculptures  in  high  relief.  The  cornice  is  flat  and  project- 
ing, and  on  its  under  side  are  cut  several  sets  of  drops,  called 
mutules,  one  over  each  triglyph  and  metope. 


msmm» 


Doric  and  Corinthian  Capitals. 

The  Ionic  order  possesses  more  gracefulness  and  ornament  Aib 
the  Doric,  which,  however,  surpasses  it  in  majesty  and  stnngtii. 
The  shaft  of  the  column  is  more  slender,  and  rests  npoB  i 
base,  and  the  capital  is  adorned  by  spiral  volutes.  The  architn?e 
is  in  three  faces,  the  one  slightly  projecting  beyond  the  other; 
there  is  a  small  cornice  between  the  architrave  and  the  frieze,  and 
all  the  three  parts  of  the  entablature  are  more  or  less  ornamented 
with  cornices. 


Cormthigin  Capital. 

(From  tbe  Pantheon  at  Rome  ) 

The  Corinthian  order  is  only  a  further  development  of  the 
Ionic.  Its  main  characteristic  is  the  beauty  of  the  capital,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  celebrated 
sculptor  Callimachus,  on  his  seeing  a  basket  covered  by  a  tile 
overgrown  by  the  leaves  of  an  acanthus,  on  which  it  had  been  ac- 
cidentally placed.  The  ornaments  of  the  capital  were  sometimes 
cast  in  bronze.  The  Corinthian  order  seems  to  have  been  invented 
time  of  t\ie  Te\opo\mfe«iaxi^^  \\s>aX.\Jaa  Choragic  monu- 


ment  of  Lysicrates,  which  was  erected  b.c.  335,  is  fbe  earliest 
known  instance  of  its  being  employed  throughout  a  building. 

Slatuory,  like  architecture,  also  owes  its  origin  to  rcligio[i ;  :uid 
the  first  statues  were  those  of  the  gods,  who  in  the  earliest  times 
were  represented  not  by  images,  but  by  unhewn  blocks  of  stflne  or 
pieces  of  wood,  which  served  as  symbols  of  their  presence.  Some- 
limes  also  there  wVre  wooden  statues  of  the  gods,  the  art  of  carving 
which  was  confined  to  certain  families,  and  transmitted  from 
father  to  son ;  a  custom  which  materially  retarded  the  development 
uf  art,  as  the  sons  copied  the  works  of  their  tatbers,  and  kept 
exactly  to  the  traditionary  imi^e  of  the  deity.  These  wooden 
statues  were  often  painted  and  gorgeously  attired,  and  in  later 
times  covered  with  gold  and  ivory.  Though  statuary  in  its  proper 
sense  was  thus  eheckdi  in  ita  progress  by  time-hall<iwed  asBOcia- 
tiona  and  religious  scruples,  sculptured  figures  on  architectural 
monuments  were  more  freely  executed,  as  may  be  seen  lu  the  Lion 
Gate  of  Mycenae. 

Such  was  Grecian  statuary  in  its  first  stage,  during  which  it  was 
nurtured,  and  at  the  same  time  restrained,  by  religion ;  but  aa 
civiliaadon  prc^reased,  and  new  spheres  were  opened  u^  tot  *ia& 
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display  ofarttacorreaponding  Bdvancement  took  place,  which  farms 
the  second  period  of  Greek  art  (b.c.  580—480),  which,  though  il 
comprises  onlj  a  centurj,  was  sufficient  to  develop  all  the  elemeutc 
which  combmed  to  raise  Greek  art  to  its  highest  pitch.  Green 
now  canie  into  close  contact  with  the  East,  and  commerce  flon- 
rished ;  gold  became  more  abundant,  and  the  tyrants  who  apraiig 
up  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  vlelng  with  one  another  in  the  vain 
display  of  their  grandeur,  liberally  patronised  the  arts.  In  the 
Tarious  games  the  athletae  began  to  contend  naked,  and  thus  to 
render  the  most  perfect  human  forms  in  the  most  varied  attitudes 
familiar  to  the  eye  of  the  sculptor.  The  monopoly  enjoyed  bj 
certain  families  of  cultivating  the  fine  arts  began  to  disappear, 
and  genius  was  left  unrestrained  In  the  exercise  of  Its  powers. 

The  lonians  of  Asia  Minor  led  the  way,  and  schools  of  art  were 
formed  at  Rhodes,  Lemnos,  and  Cyprus ;  and  In  Samos,  Ae^aa, 
and  Argoa  works  in  metal  were  produced  in  a  high  Btat«  of  per- 
fection. Chios  also  had  a  great  school  of  sculptors  in  marble,  and 
so  hail  Sicyon,  at  the  head  of  which  were  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis  of 
Crete.  Athene  also  began  to  rival  these  schools,  partly  througb 
the  influence  of  Pisistratus,  and  Critiaa  and  Ileglaa  were  bolb 
distinguished  for  their  works  in  bronze,  the  former  having  made 
the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Arlstogeiton  (n.c.  480).  Bronze, 
Ivory,  gold,  and  marble  were  now  used  for  the  statues  of  the  gods. 
The  practice  of  erecting  statues  in  public  to  the  victors  in  ibe 
national  gajnes  (n.  c.  550)  greatly  accelerated  the  prepress  of  art. 
as  it  gave  the  artist  an  opportunity  of  working  according  to  bis 
natural  genius,  and  of  &eein(r  himself  from  archaic  forms  and  cod- 
vAotional  stiffness.    'rbe^ei!iLuii«ala,^«i%«,«^^<Ctifti'\iuUof  the 
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temples  were  customarily  adorned  with  reliefs  or  groups  of  marble 
statues,  examples  of  which  we  have  in  the  Selinuntine  and  Aeginetan 
marbles. 

During  the  third  period  (b.  c.  480 — 336),  upon  which  we  now 
enter,  Athens  was  the  centre  of  the  fine  arts.  The  repeated 
defeats  of  the  Persians  had  roused  the  Greeks  to  a  full  con- 
sciousness of  their  own  vast  energies ;  the  fall  of  the  Spartan 
supremacy  (b.  c.  472),  and  the  transfer  of  the  immense  tribute  of 
the  allies  to  the  Athenian  treasury  (b.  c.  462),  allowed  the  Athe- 
nians to  apply  large  sums  of  money  to  the  building  of  temples, 
theatres,  and  the  encouragement  of  art  in  general.  Accordingly 
at  this  time  were  built  the  Theseum,  the  Parthenon,  the  Propylaea, 
the  stone  theatre,  the  Poecile,  and  the  Odeum.  Art  and  literature 
reached  perfection  together  in  the  sublime  works  of  Phidias  and 
Aeschylus,  and  underwent  corresponding  changes.  Calm  dignity 
and  almost  passionless  tranquillity  of  mind  characterise  the  great 
master-pieces ;  but  after  the  year  b.  c.  380,  when  the  people  began 
to  deliver  themselves  over  to  pleasure  and  strong  excitement,  the 
figures  became  the  embodiment  of  their  feelings,  and  the  artists 
trusted  to  a  pathetic  and  striking  appeal  to  the  senses.  In  short, 
the  diflferent  phases  of  sculpture  resemble  very  much  the  three 
phases  of  tragedy  already  noticed  in  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides. 

Argos  was  the  next  best  school  of  sculpture  to  Athens,  and  Age- 
ladas  of  Argos  is  said  to  have  been  the  master  of  Phidias,  Myron, 
and  Polycletus.  Contemporary  with  Ageladas  flourished  Onatas 
of  Aegina,  a  celebrated  sculptor  and  painter,  besides  Polygnotus, 
Hegias  or  Hegesias,  Calamis,  Canachus,  and  others. 

The  sculptures  of  Pythagoras  of  Rhegium  were  celebrated  for 
their  fine  proportions,  and  the  perfection  of  the  muscles,  veins, 
and  hair,  and  the  powerful  expression  of  his  athletae,  so  that  his 
statues  filled  the  beholder  with  the  same  feelings  as  those  portrayed 
in  the  figures.  All  these  masters,  however,  retained  some  of  the 
archaic  style  and  stiffness,  from  which  Phidias  so  completely 
emancipated  himself  that  he  stands  at  the  head  of  the  new  school. 

Phidias  flourished  from  b.  c.  460  to  432,  and  was  engaged  in  all 
the  great  works  of  Pericles.  He  went  to  Elis  in  b.c.  437,  where 
he  executed  his  grandest  statue,  the  Olympian  Zeus,  and  about 
B.  c.  434  he  returned  to  Athens,  where  he  was  shortly  after  ac- 
cused of  peculation  by  the  enemies  of  his  friend  Pericles.  He 
was  no  sooner  acquitted,  however,  than  they  charged  him  with 
impiety  in  having  introduced  into  the  battle  of  the  Amazons  on 
the  shield  of  Athene  his  own  likeness  and  that  of  Pericles.  On 
this  charge  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  shortly  aftax^vcdA 
died.    Phidias  exceiied  in  his  statues  of  the  goda^  «xA  «s<g^VB2^c) 
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in  those  of  the  goddess  Athene,  of  whom  he  made  ■veij  man;.  He 
IB  entirety  devoid  of  the  archaic  stifiness,  and  is  characterised  bj 
the  highest  ideal  beauty  and  most  sublime  simplicity.  With  him 
we  have  no  striving  after  effect,  no  excitement  of  the  passions ; 
everything  shows  a  calm  and  dignified  repose,  and  nature  was 
the  sonrce  of  his  inspiraUon. 

Agoracritus  of  Samos,  and  Alcamenee  of  Athens  were  the  meet 
distinguished  papils  of  Phidias,  and  were  celebrated  for  the  great 
baauty,  soilness,  and  calm  majesty  of  their  goddesses. 

About  the  same  time  as  the  Attic  school  under  Phidias,  the 
school  of  Argoa  reached  its  perfection  under  Potyclelus,  who 
flourished  probably  from  b.  c.  4S2 — 412.  He  specially  excelled  in 
making  atbletae  of  bronze,  in  which  he  combined  the  greslest 


ideal  youthful  and  manly  beauty.  One  of  his  statues,  a  youthful 
Doryphorus,  mas  considered  ao  excellent  a  piece  of  art  by  the  w 
cient  artists  as  to  form  a  canon  of  rules  for  the  profiortionof  parU- 
He  carried  ofi'the  prize  from  Phidias  by  hia  Amaxon,  which  coni- 
biaed  the  greatest  luxuriance  of  female  beauty  and  roanly  chi- 
but  the  greatest  o{  t£  \aB  voi^  v«&  aii  viat^  md  gold 
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statue  of  Hera  in  the  temple  between  Argos  and  Mycenae.  It 
was  executed  in  his  old  age,  and  was  alwajs  reckoned  the  ideal 
model  of  Hera,  tbough  Praxiteles  ventured  to  make  a  few  alter- 
ations upon  it. 

Myron  of  Eleutherae,  in  Boeotia,  was,  like  Polycletus,  a  pupil 
of  Ageladas,  and  a  contemporary  of  Piiidias.  Hia  skill  lay  in  ex- 
pressing the  roost  various  and  most  dif&cult  forms,  and  he  was  the 
first  eminent  artist  who  bestowed  much  care  ia  representing  the 
lower  animals  His  cow  in  the  act  of  lowing  is  Tery  celebrated 
and  stood  on  a  marhle  hase  la  one  of  the  most  open  spaces  in 
Athens,  where  it  remained  till  the  time  of  Cicero  but  was  after 
wards  removed  to  Rome  Hi^  Discobolus  or  quoit  player  was 
equally  celebrated      He  usually  employed  bronze  in  his  works 

After  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  a  great  change  was 
observable  in  the  style  and  character  of  Athenian  works  of  art 
which  naturally  corresponded  to  the  change  m  the  public  mind, 
and  manifested  an  expression  of  pas  ion  and  deep  feeling  instead 
of  the   former   calm   and   serene   majesty      accordingly  Dtony 


■u^  Aphrodite  Eros,  Apollo  and  similar  deities  became  the 
&vourite  subjects  of  representation  Marble  also  was  used  in 
stead  of  the  chryao  elephantine  statues  and  everythin"  wore  a 
softer  and  more  luxurious  aspect,  though  a  noble  and  sublime 
conception  still  remained  Scopas  and  Praxiteles  were  at  the 
head  of  this  later  Atlienian  or  Attic  school  They  did  not  attempt 
severe  and  aubhme  sculptures  of  deities  Idee  those  of  Phidias,  but 
confined  themselves  to  the  softer  beauties  ot  the  human  form 
especially  the  female  figure  in  the  representation  of  which  they 
rivalled  if  tbey  did  not  surpass  even  Phidias  To  the  heroic 
religious  feeling  before  the  Peloponnesian  war  we  must  trace 
the  sublime  deitita  ol  Ph  dias  while  in  the  love  ot  pleasure  and 
sensual  delights  we  see  the  ongra  of  the  works  of  Stopaa  and 
Praxiteles  which  eml>odied  these  desires  for  the  Cnidiwv  A^\ao&»i&, 
the  great  roaster  piece  of  Praxiteles,  was  avowedly  aio&!i^i^B^%Kii&. 
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the  courtesan  Phryne.  The  later  Attic  school  did  not  aim  at 
ideal  majesty  like  Phidias,  but  attained  perfect  ideal  gracefulness. 
The  ideas  of  this  school  were  carried  out  by  Cephisodorus  and 
Timarchus,  the  two  sons  of  Praxiteles ;  by  Leochares  and  Polycles, 
who  first  made  voluptuous  statues  of  Hermaphrodites;  and  bj 
Silanion,  who  sulptured  a  dying  locaste. 

The  later  Attic  school  of  sculpture  was  succeeded  by  the 
Sicyonian,  of  which  Euphranor  and  Lysippus  were  the  chief 
artists. 

Euphranor,  equally  distinguished  as  a'statuary  and  as  a  pidnter, 
flourished  principally  during  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Macedonia. 
He  wrought  figures  of  all  sizes  both  in  bronze  and  in  marble,  and 
his  most  celebrated  statue  was  that  of  Paris. 

Lysippus  was  a  native  of  Sicyon,  and 'flourished  during  the  reign 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  At  first  he  was  a  mere  workman,  but,  by 
force  of  genius  and  the  study  of  nature,  he  gradually  rose  to  the 
head  of  his  profession.  He  followed  the  school  of  Polycletus, 
whose  Doryphorus  was  his  standard'  model.  The  ideal  had  now 
vanished  altogether,  for  Euphranor  and  Lysippus  strove  to  idealise 
merely  human  beauty,  and  to  represent  the  highest  physical 
beauty  combined  with  athletic  and  heroic  power.  Their  worb 
were  mere  portraits,  in  which  they  imitated  nature  so  closely  as  to 
portray  even  such  bodily  defects  as  the  wry  neck  of  Alexander. 

The  fourth  period  of  Greek  art  (b.  c.  336 — 146)  is  merely  a 
further  development  of  some  of  the  features  of  the  school  of  Lysip- 
pus. Art,  with  the  elasticity  of  Greek  mind,  had  passed  in  a  few 
generations  through  all  the  various  stages  of  development,  and 
as  each  had  produced  abundance  of  master-pieces,  little  scope 
was  left  for  the  exercise  of  originality.  Accordingly  imitation 
is  the  leading  feature  of  the  artists  of  this  period,  and  their 
productions  are  generally  good  or  bad  according  to  the  master 
they  imitated.  The  decline  of  literature,  owing  to  various  causes, 
was  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  arts ;  so  that  even  in  this 
period  we  meet  with  some  works  of  great  merit,  as  the  group  of 
Laocoon  and  his  sons,  and  that  of  Niobe  and  her  children.  Works 
of  colossal  size  now  became  fashionable,  especially  in  the  school  of 
Rhodes,  founded  by  Chares,  a  pupil  of  Lysippus,  whose  statue  of 
the  Sun,  called  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  ^was  considered  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world.  It  was  made  of  bronze,  and  stood 
over  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Rhodes,  being  105  feet  high. 

The  division  of  Alexander's  vast  empire  gave  rise  to  several 
kingdoms,  where  the  arts  were  more  or  less  cultivated,  and  where 
new  schools,  as  those  of  Alexandria,  Pergamus,  and  Seleucia  arose. 
Statues  of  the  gods  were  seldom  made ;  but  their  place  was  supplied 
by  the  portrait  statues  oiV\Ti^%,^\ic»eN^X!^\.'^  ^TL^^svo^^sd  their  unli- 
mited production.   Prmcea  \iaA  \ieeTi.  \^«i>M3L<i^^\^^«ss^^ 


Central  flgures  of  the  Niobe  group  at  Y  orenoe 

m  earlj  as  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  so  tbat  art  now 
d^enerated  into  an  instrument  of  the  most  vulgar  flattery ;  and 
pomp,  allow,  and  tasteless  ornament  supplied  the  place  of  true 
ereatlve  power.  Symbolical  representations  of  towns  were  now 
also  combined  with  the  statues  of  kings  and  generals.  About  the 
close  of  thia  period,  statuea  in  bronze  and  marble,  which  had  fallen 
into  disuse,  were  revived  at  Athens  by  Cleomenes,  Glycon,  Apollo- 
niug,  and  others. 

When  Greece  began  to  fall  under  the  sway  of  the  Romans,  they . 
gradaally  carried  off  its  finest  works  of  art,  and  plundered  its 
temples  and  public  buildings.  Augustus,  Caligula,  and  Nero  who 
carried  off  500  statues  from  Delphi  alone  to  adorn  Us  golden 
house,  were  among  the  most  active  in  this  wholesale  robbery. 

Fainting,  though  essentially  the  same  in  its  principles  with 
Kulpture,  was  of  later  development,  as  in  the  earliest  times  it  had 
no  immediate  connection  with  the  worship  of  the  gods,  but  was  for 
a  long  time  confined  to  colouring  statues  and  architectural  monu- 
ments. In  looking  at  Homer  as  the  earliest  extant  Greek  writer, 
we  find  no  mention  of  painting  as  an  imitative  art,  though  he  often 
ipeaks  of  rich  and  elaborately  embroidered  garments.  The  ancient 
Greek  paintings  were  either  in  water  colours  or  in  was,  as  oil 
colours  appear  to  have  been  unknown.  Painting,  as  well  as  art 
and  literature  in  general,  was  successfully  cultivated  by  the 
Greeks  in  Asia  Minor,  while  it  was  still  in  its  infancy  in  Greece. 
The  old  Ionic  school  of  painting  flourished  at  the  swne  time  as 
Ionic  architecture,  and  remained  independent  till  the  sixth  cen- 
tury B.  c,  when  the  lonians  became  subject  to  Persia.  Herodotus 
mentions  the  puntings  of  the  town  of  Phocaea  in  its  siege  by 
HarpagUB  (b.  c.  d44),  and  that  Mandrocles  of  Samos  bad  a  picture 
painted  r^reseotiog  the  passage  of  Dikrius  wvA  \v«  aaia'j  ^rto** 
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the  Bosporus   (b.  c.  508),   the  king  being  seated  on  m  throne 
reviewing  the  troops  as  they  passed. 

After  the  decline  of  art  among  the  lonians,  painting  ^uris^ed 
among  the  Greeks  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  especially  at  Croton, 
Sybaris,  and  Tarentum.  In  Greece  itself,  the  only  celebrated 
painter  at  this  time  was  Cimon  of  Cleonae,  who  was  probably  con- 
temporary with  Solon.  He  made  various  great  improvements  in 
his  art,  and,  by  emerging  from  the  stiff  beaten  track  of  his 
predecessors,  forms  the  transition  to  the  perfection  we  find  a 
century  later  in  the  works  of  Polygnotus,  who  by  his  excellence 
first  drew  the  attention  of  all  Greece  to  his  art.  Corinth  and 
Sicyon,  however,  had  long  been  famous  for  the  beauty  of  their 
paintings  on  vases,  which  are  the  oldest  remains  of  Greek  art  we 
possess,  and  belong  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  b.  c. 
The  Athenian  school  of  painting  was  of  later  arigin,  and  almost 
unknown  till  Polygnotus  came  from  Samos  to  Athens,  and  by  his 
superior  talents  raised  it  to  a  celebrity  which  it  maintained  for  two 
centuries,  though  few  of  its  great  masters  were  natives  of  Athens. 
Polygnotus,  who  flourished  about  b.  c.  463,  first  developed  pointing 
in  all  the  essential  principles  of  imitation,  and  established  it  as  an 
independent  art.  He  was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Thasos,  but 
on  its  subjugation  by  Cimon  (b.c.  463),  came  to  Athens,  where 
he  lived  under  his  patronage,  and  died  there  about  b.  c.  426.  His 
best  works  were  executed  in  adorning  the  temple  of  Theseus; 
the  Painted  Porch,  the  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  and  other  build- 
ings which  were  executed  under  the  patronage  of  Cimon.  His 
paintings  were  essentially  statuesque ;  that  is,  he  represented,  by 
means  of  colours  on  a  flat  surface,  figures  similar  to  those  of  the 
sculptor ;  and  this  sort  of  painting  he  brought  to  perfection  by  his 
ideal  expression,  accurate  drawing,  and  improved  colouring,  though 
he  did  not  possess  the  advantages  of  a  knowledge  of  the  higher 
accessories  of  his  art,  by  which  Apelles  and  others  were  enaUed  to 
raise  it  to  perfection.  As  he  made  no  attempt  at  perspective,  there 
was  none  of  that  elaborate  grouping  of  figures  which  we  see  in 
modern  paintings  ;  but  he  compensated  for  this  by  the  great  ex- 
pression which  he  threw  into  both  the  face  and  figure,  and  by  the 
elegance  and  variety  of  his  drapery,  which  he  was  the  first  to  make 
transparent. 

The  principal  contemporaries  of  Polygnotus  were  Dionysius  of 
Colophon,  Micon  of  Athens,  Panaenus  the  brother  or  nephew  of 
Phidias,  Onatas  of  Aegina,  and  Agatharchus,  the  scene  painter,  all 
of  whom  more  or  less  paved  the  way  for  the  new  and  higher  stage 
which  painting  reached  in  the  hands  of  ApoUodorus,  Zeuxis  and 
Parrhasius. 
ApoJJodorus  was  a  natiN^  oi  M5ae»^  wA  ^<sva%&\vQd  about  b.  c. 
408.    He  greatly  improved  \xpoTi XV^  ^^^eoJCvs^ ^Qt\sa«s!l^^'^^^\a^ 
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and  was  the  first  Greek  who  heightened  the  effect  of  light  and 
shade  by  the  gradation  of  tints,  and  thus  obtained  what  modem 
artists  call  tone. 

In  this  state  he  delivered  the  art  to  Zeuxis,  who  was  born  pro- 
bably about  B.  c.  455,  at  Heracleia.  He  spent  some  time  at  the 
court  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  travelled  through 
Greece  and  Magna  Graecia.  His  vanity  tempted  him  to  make 
an  ostentatious  display  of  the  inunense  riches  he  had  acquired 
through  his  art;  for  he  appeared  at  Olympia  before  assembled 
Greece  in  a  robe  embroidered  with  his  own  name  in  large  letters 
of  gold.  While  his  powers  in  representing  the  graces  of  female 
beauty  were  almost  marvellous,  the  majesty  displayed  in  his 
statues  of  gods  and  heroes  also  called  forth  admiration.  His  com- 
mand of  colour  enabled  him  to  imitate  natural  objects  so  closely  as 
often  to  deceive  the  spectator.  His  idealism  was  more  that  of  form 
than  cMracter,  and  in  this  respect  he  was  inferior  to  Folygnotus. 

Farrhasius  was  a  native  of  Ephesus,  but  was  presented  with  the 
citizenship  of  Athens,  where  he  chiefly  practised  his  art.  His 
accuracy  of  drawing,  truth  of  proportion,  and  power  of  expression, 
were  always  admired.  In  the  painting  of  gods  and  heroes  he 
established  a  canon  of  proportions,  just  as  Fhidias  had  done  for 
sculpture  in  divine,  and  Polycletus  in  human,  figures.  This  canon 
was  followed  by  all  succeeding  artists,  and  hence  Quintilian  calls 
him  the  legislator  of  his  art.  His  arrogance  and  insolence  were 
greater  than  even  those  of  Zeuxis,  and  he  styled  himself  the  prince 
of  painters.  His  pride,  however,  was  humbled  by  his  suffering  a 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  Timanthes  in  a  trial  of  skill,  the  subject  of 
which  was  the  contest  between  Ajax  and  Odysseus  for  the  arms 
of  Achilles.  He  possessed  great  native  genius,  immense  power  of 
expression,  and  a  thorough  command  of  all  the  resources  of  his 
art;  but  the  main  characteristic  of  his  paintings  was  that  they 
suggested  more  than  they  expressed,  and  left  much  to  be  supplied 
by  the  spectator's  own  fancy. 

So  far  as  we  have  yet  proceeded  only  two  distinct  styles  of  paint- 
ing were  recognised,  —  the  Grecian  and  the  Asiatic,  or,  as  they  were 
afterwards  called,  the  Attic  and  the  Ionic;  but  Eupompus  of 
Sicyon  added  a  third,  and  founded  the  Sicyonian  school  of  paint- 
ing, just  as  the  Sicyonian  school  of  sculpture  succeeded  the  later 
Athenian  school.  He  studied  nature  in  all  her  charms ;  but  was 
excelled  by  his  pupil  Pamphilus,  who  was  the  most  scientific  artist 
of  his  time,  and  rendered  his  school  the  most  famous  in  Greece. 
His  course  of  instruction  extended  over  ten  years,  for  which  his 
fee  was  one  talent. 

Among  all  his  numerous  pupils  by  far  the  most  famous  was 
Apelles,  a  native  of  Cplophon  in  Ionia.     Aftex  Wnyyv^  ^livcv^^  ^ 
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higb  repntation  bj  studying  for  ten  jeaia  under  Pajnphilos  tU 
Amphipolis,  he  further  prosecuted  hb  studies  under  Melantbiui 


at  Sicyon,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  combine  the  accuracy  of  lJ» 
Sicyonian  with  the  elegance  of  the  Ionian  school.  He  liTed 
mostly  at  the  court  of  Fella,  where  he  was  highly  respected  by 
Alexander,  who  granted  him  the  exclusive  privilege  of  taking  hit 
portrait.  During  his  whole  life  he  tried  to  improve  himself,  utd 
was  entirely  free  from  the  ailly  vanity  of  Zeuxia  and  Paprhaainfc 
He  was  always  ready  to  adopt  any  suggestione,  and  to  recognise 
talent  in  his  brother  artists;  but  he  aaeerted  bis  superiority  over 
them  all  in  grace  of  conception  and  refinement  of  taste.  He 
painted  chiefly  on  moveable  panels ;  and  among  various  improve- 
ments in  the  mechanical  part  of  his  art,  be  covered  his  pictnns 
with  a  very  thin  sort  of  vamish,  which  both  preserved  the  paint- 
ing, rendered  the  tints  clearer,  and  subdued  the  more  brilliiut 
colours.  This  process  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  modera 
toning  or  glazing. 

Among  the  works  of  Apelles,  which  generally  consisted  of  por- 
traits or  groups  of  a  very  few  figures,  one  of  ^e  moat  celebrated 
was  the  portrmt  of  Alexander  wielding  the  thunderbolts  of  Zeus. 
The  hand  of  Alexander  seemed  to  stand  out  of  the  panel,  and  the 
complexion  was  made  browner  than  Alexander's,  so  as  to  fonua 
tine  contrast  with  the  fire  which  furnished  the  light  of  the  picture. 
Its  price  was  twenty  talents. 

The  most  admired  of  all  the  puntings  of  Apelles  was  the 
"  Aphrodite  Anadyomene,"  or  Aphrodite  rising  out  of  the  »£»■ 
The  goddess  was  wringing  her  hair,  and  the  falling  drops  of 
water  formed  a  transparent  silvery  veil  around  her  form.  It 
cost  100  talenta.  Such  pictures  as  these  caused  Apelles  to  be 
uniVersaily  placed  at  tbe  Veafl.  ot  (jts^-^^iwOCTs, 
After  Apelles  we  bave  se^JeraX  ^«in.\aw,»a"St«wnEaM»iA'iiaia», 
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wlio  was  celebrated  for  the  high  finish  of  hia  works ;  Euphranor  the 
bthmian,  who  was  fond  of  anatomical  diaplaj ;  Kicias  of  Athens, 
who  was  remarkable  ibr  the  delicacj  with  which  he  painted 
females ;  Athenion  of  Maroneia,  who  rivalled  If  icias,  but  nas  more 
austere  in  colouring;  Philochsres,  the  brother  of  Aeschines,  Echion, 
and  Tbeon  of  Samos,  were  all  more  or  less  worthjr  Uy  be  ranked 
with  the  preceding  artjsls. 

After  Uie  tJme  of  Alexander  the  Great  pdnting,  as  well  as 
statuarj,  began  to  decline,  owing  to  the  political  revolutions  which 
convulsed  all  Greece,  and  deprived  it  of  that  culm  essential  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts.  The  public  buildings  were  already 
rich  in  works  of  art,  and  painting  in  all  its  departments  had 
reached  a  perfection  under  Apelles  and  others  which  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  surpass;  so  that  succeeding  artists  were 
dther  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to  imitation,  or  substitute 
striking  and  theatrical  effect  for  the  simple  grace  and  dignity 
of  the  older  masters.  The  public  t«ste  became  more  and  more 
vitiated;  and  among  those  who  accelerated  its  depravity  by 
their  obscene  paintings  we  must  mention  Fausanias,  Nicophanes, 
Chaerephanes,  Arellius,  and  others.  Amid  this  general  corruption 
of  taste  Mjdon  of  Soli,  Neocles,  Leontiscus,  and  Timarchus  of 
Sicjon,  and  the  SIcjonian  school  in  general,  alone  rettuned  some 
traces  of  former  purity  and  freshness  of  style. 

In  the  general  robbery  of  works  of  art  by  the  Romans,  painting 
imfiered  losses  as  great  as  those  of  statuary ;  and  Mummius,  aAer 
the  destmction  of  Corinth,  n.  c.  146,  carried  off  innumerable 
.mister-pieces  of  art,  and  Yerres  ransacked  Asia  and  Achaia,  and 
plundered  all  the  temples  and  public  buildings  of  Sicily.  The  love 
of  the  arts  cherished  by  the  Komans,  though  they  were  often  in- 
capable of  appreciating  them,  continued  even  under  the  empire  to 
^ve  employment  to  artists,  and  to  foster  genius  and  talent,  bo  that 
theartsdonotcompletely  die  away  until  alate  period  of  the  empire. 
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I.e. 

Pelasgian  aera. 

Cecrops,  Danaus,  Cadmus,  and  Pelops. 

Extension  of  the  Hellenic  nation. 
00—1200.  The  heroic  age. 

Heracles. 

Theseus. 

Minos. 

Jason.  The  Argonaut  ic  expedition. 
94—1184.  The  Trojan  war. 

24.  About  this  time,  extensive  migrations  take  place  in  various  parts  of 
Greece,  the  most  important  l^ing  that  of  the  Dorians. 

CJonquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Heracleids. 

Codrus,  king  of  Attica. 

Dorian  colonies  in  Crete. 
04  or  884.  The  legislation  of  Lycurgus.    The  latter  date  is  that  adopted 

by  most  modem  writers. 
68.  Medon,  first  archon  for  life  at  Athens. 
00—800.  Age  of  Homer  and  Hesiod. 
76.  Commencement  of  the  Olympiads. 

War  between  Sparta  and  Arcadia. 
43 — 724.  The  first  Messenian  war. 
35.  Theocles  leads  a  colony  to  Naxos  in  Sicily. 
34.  Syracuse  founded  by  a  Corinthian  colony  under  Archias. 

31.  Aristodemus  chosen  king  of  the  Messenians. 

26.  Aristodemus  defeats  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Ithome. 

24.  Termination  of  the  war.    Conquest  of  Messenia. 

08.  Tarentum  founded  by  Lacedaemonian  colonists,  called  Partbenii, 

under  the  command  of  Phalanthus. 
90.  Gela  in  Sicily  founded  by  Cretans  and  Rhodians. 
35— €68.  The  second  Messenian  war. 

Aristomenes,  the  leader  of  the  Messenians. 
B3.  First  annual  archon  at  Athens. 

Tyrtaeus,  a  martial  poet,  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  Sparta,  where  his 
poetry  revived  the  sinking  courage  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 

32.  The  Messenians  fortify  mount  Eira. 

S8,  The  war  concluded  by  the  capture  of  Eira,  and  conquest  of  Mes- 
senia. 

>8.  Byzantium  founded  by  a  colony  iVom  Megara. 

50.  Psammetichos,  king  of  Egypt,  invites  the  Greeks  to  settle  in  that 
country. 

37.  More  Greeks  settle  in  Gyrene,  and  reform  the  coB&UtuXioiu 

29,  SeJmas  in  Sidly  founded. 
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624.  Draco's  legiBUtion  at  Athens. 

623—612.  War  between  Lydia  and  Miletiis.    In  the  last  jrear  a  treaty  of 

peace  and  alliance  between  the  two  states  was  condaded. 
617.  Alyattes  ascends  the  throne  of  Lydia,  and  delivers  Asa  firom  the 

ravages  of  the  Cimmerians. 
612.  Conspiracy  of  Cylon  to  overtiim  the  government  of  Athens  and  mike 

himself  tyrant.    War  between  Athens  and  M^ara. 
604.  Solon  recovers  Salamis  firom  the  M^arians. 
600.  Massilia  founded  by  the  Phocaeans. 
597.  The  partizans  of  Megacles  banished  firom  Athens. 
595.  Epimenides,  the  Cretan,  invited  by  Solon  to  come  to  Athens. 
594—585.  The  Crissaean  or  first  SacrMl  war. 

have  lasted  ten  years 
594.  Solon  appointed  archon,  with  power  to  firame  a  new  constitution  and 

code  of  laws.    Institution  of  the  senate  of  Four  Hundred,  and  of  the 

Heliaea.    Foundation  of  the  Athenian  navy. 
582.  Agrigentum  founded. 
572-^62.  Solon  is  said  to  have  been  absent  from  Athens,  and  to  have  visited 

Asia  Minor,  Cyprus,  and  Egypt. 
570.  Pythagoras. 
560.  Pisistratus  obtains  the  tvrannis  at  Athens. 

Croesus  ascends  the  throne  of  Lydia,  and  subdues  the  greater  part  of 

Asia  Minor. 
559.  Death  of  Solon.    Pisistratus  compelled  to  quit  Athens. 
554.  Return  of  Pisistratus  to  Athens. 
552.  Second  expulsion  of  Pisistratus. 
550.  Pherecydes  of  Syros,  the  first  prose  writer  in  Greece. 
546.  Croesus  taken  prisoner  in  Sardis  by  Cyrus. 

War  against  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  begun  by  Cyrus,  who  ultimately 

established  his  sovereignty  over  the  whole  country. 
542.  Pisistratus  returns  to  Athens,  of  which  he  continue  to  be  the  ruler 

until  his  death. 
538.  Babylon  takeii  by  Cyrus.  • 
536.  Xenophanes,  the  founder  of  the  Eleatic  school  of  philosophy,  ^grates 

from  Colophon  to  Elea.  . 
532.  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  at  war  against  Miletns. 
529.  Cyrus  defeated  and  slain  by  t|ie  Massagetae.    He  is  succeeded  bj  bis 

son  Cambyses. 
527.  Death  of  Pisistratus. 
525.  Egypt  conquered  by  Cambyses. 
522.  Death  of  PolyCrates  at  Sardis. 
521.  Death  of  Cambyses,  and  accession  of  Darius,  who  organised  the  Persian 

empire. 
Conquest  of  Samos  by  the  Persians. 
516  ?  Revolt  of  Babylon,  and  its  conquest  by  Zopyrus. 
514.  Conspiracy  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  against  Hippias  and  Hip- 

parchus,  the  sons  of  Pisistratus. 
513  or  508.  Darius  invades  Scythia. 
510.  Expulsion  of  Hippias  and  his  family  firom  Athens. 
Destruction  of  Sybaris  by  the  people  of  Croton. 
Cleisthenes  introduces  iiAportant  changes  into  the  Athenian  consti- 
tution, which  increase  the  power  of  the  people.    Ten  local  trib« 

instituted  in  place  of  the  four  ancient  tribes. 
Cleisthenes  withdraws  from  Athens,  which  is  occupied  by  the  Spartan 

king,  Cleomenes. 
508.  Cleisthenes  returns  in  triumph. 

War  between  Athens  and  the  Spartans  with  their  alUaSy  the  Corin- 
thians, Boeotians,  and  Chalcidians. 
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-504^  Insimectioii  of  the  commonalty  of  Croton  against  the  government 

and  the  Pythagoraeans. 
501,  Failure  of  Aristi^oras,  th«  tyrant  of  Miletus,  in  his  expedition  against 

Naxos. 
500.  Aristagoras  induces  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor  to  revolt.    He 

applies  to  Sparta  and  Athens  for  support  against  the  Persians. 
499.  Sardis  burnt  by  the  Athenians  and  lonians,  who  were  afterwards 

defeated,  and  returned  home. 
498.  Second  year  of  the  Ionian  revolt.    The  Persians  recover  Caria  and 

Cyprus. 
497.  Third  year  of  the  Ionian  revolt.    Fall  of  several  cities  of  Ionia  and 

Aeolis.    Death  of  Aristagoras  in  Thrace. 
496.  Fourth  year  of  the  Ionian  revolt     Histiaeus  arrives  at  Sardis,  and 

thence  escapes  to  Chios. 
494.  Sixth  and  last  year  of  the  revolt    The  lonians  defeated  in  a  naval 

battle  off  Lade,  and  Miletus  taken  by  the  Persians. 
493.  The  subjugation  of  Ionia  completed.    Miltiades  quits  the  Chersonesusv 

and  settles  at  Athens. 
492.  Mardonius  invades  Europe.     The  Persian  fleet  wrecked  off  Mount 

Atho0.    Mardonius  returns  to  Asia. 
491.  Darius  sends  heralds  to  Greece  to  demand  tokens  of  submission.    War 

between  Athens  and  Aegina.     Demaratus,  king  of  Sparta,  being 

deposed  by  the  intrigues  of  his  colleague,  Cleomenes,  goes  to  the 

Persian  court 
490.  Second  invasion  of  Greece  by  the  Persians,  commanded  by  Datis  and 

AKaphemes.     Capture  of  Naxos,  Deles,  and  Eretria.     Battle  of 

Marathon,  in  which  the  Persians  were  completely  defeated  by  the 

Athenians  under  Miltiades,  and  retreated  into  Asia. 
489.  Miltiades  attacks  Pares,  is  wounded,  and  obliged  to  return  to  Athens ; 

there  he  was  impeached,  condemned,  and  thrown  into  prison,  where 

he  soon  afterwards  died. 
486.  Egypt  revolts  from  the  Persian  empire. 
485.  DeaUi  of  Darius  and  accession  of  Xerxes. 
484.  Xerxes  subdues  Egypt 
484—480.  Preparations  are  made  by  Xerxes  during  these  four  years,  for 

again  invading  Greece.    A  bridge  made  across  the  Hellespont ;  and 

a  canal  cut  through  the  isthmus  of  Mount  Athos. 
483.  Aristides  sent  into  exile.    Themistocles  becomes  the  leading  man  at 

Athens. 
480.  Xerxes  begins  his  march  into  Europe.    The  battles  of  Thermopylae 

and  Artemisium.    The  Persians  repulsed  from  Delphi.    TTie  Athe- 
nians abandon  their  city,  which  is  occupied  by  the  Persians.    Battle 

of  Salamis,  in  which  the  Persian  fleet  is  utterly  defeated.    Retreat  of 

Xerxes,  who  leaves  Mardonius  to  conquer  Greece. 
The  Carthaginians  defeated  at  Himera  in  Sicily,  on  the  same  day  as 

the  battle  of  Salamis  was  fought,  on  which,  also,  Euripides  was 

bom. 
479.  Mardonius  occupies  Athens,  which  had  again  been  abandoned  by  its 

inhabitants.    He  negotiates  with  the  Athenians,  but  his  oflers  are 

rejected.    He  retreats  into  Boeotia,  whither  he  is  followed  by  the 

Greeks  under  Pansanias,  who  gains  a  great  victory  over  the  Persians 

at  Plataeae.    Mardonius  slain,  and  succeeded  in  the  command  by 

Artabazus,  who  at  once  retreats  into  Asia. 
In  the  battle  of  Mycale,  said  to  have  been  fought  on  the  same  day  as 

the  battle  of  Plataeae,  the  Persian  fleet  was  routed  by  that,  of  the 

Greeks. 
478.  Sestos  taken  by  the  Athenians.    Rebuilding  and  fortification  of  Athens. 

Themistocles' causes  the  three  harbours  of  Athens  to  be  fortified. 
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477.  The  fleet  of  the  allied  Greeks,  commanded  by  PansBidas,  takes  pos- 
session of  Cyprus  and  Byzantium.    Pansanias  offends  the  allies  by 

his  t^'rannical  conduct,  and  the  supremacy  is  offered  to  the  Athemanii 

Aristides  organizes  the  Grecian  confederacy.    Pansanias  recalled  to 

Sparta.    The  supremacy  of  Athens  lasted  seventy-three  years^  bc 

477—404. 
476.  Cimon,  the  Athenian  general*  conquers  £ion  and  Scyros. 
471.  Themistocles  banished,  retires  to  Argos. 
468.  Death  of  Aristides. 

Sophocles  gains  the  victory  with  his  first  play. 
467  ?  Death  of  Pansanias. 
466.  Themistocles  flees  from  Argos  to  avoid  being  arrested  by  the  Afheniaiu 

and  Spartans ;  he  goes  first  to  Corcyra  and  Epirus,  and  thence  to  the 

court  of  Persia.    Naxos  conquered  by  the  Athenians. 
465.  Xerxes  assassinated.    Cimon  defeats  the  naval  and  military  forces  of 

the  Persians  in  the  battle  of  Eurymedon. 
464.  Bevolt  of  Thasos  from  the  Athenians.    Earthquake  in  Laccmia,  and 

insurrection  of  the  Helots  and  Messenians.    Pericles  takes  an  active 

and  leading  part  in  public  affairs  at  Athens. 
164 — 155.  The  third  Messenian  war.    In  the  last  year  Ithome  stmendered, 

and  its  defenders  quitted  Peloponnesus. 
463.  Cimon  subdues  Thasos. 
461.  Ephialtes  carries  a  law,  depriving  the  Areopagus  of  a  great  portion  of 

its  authority.    Cimon  banished  from  Athens.    Pericles  succeeds  him 

at  the  head  of  affairs. 
460.  Inarus  in  Egypt  revolts  against  the  Persians,  and  is  assisted  by  the 

Athenians.    Commencement  of  the  siege  of  Memphis,  which  lasted 

five  years,  and  was  at  last  abandoned  bv  the  Athenians. 
^57.  War  between  the  Athenians  and  the  ODrinthians,  assisted  by  other 

Peloponnesians.    - 
MATonides,  the  Athenian  general,  defeats  the  Corinthians  at  Megara. 

llie  battle  of  Tanagra,  in  which  the  Lacedaemonians  conquer  the 

Athenians.    The  building  of  the  long  walls  of  Athens  is  vigorously 

prosecuted. 
456.  Myronides  gains  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Thebans  at  Oenophjtt. 

Completion  of  the  long  walls.    Surrender  of  Aegina. 
Death  of  Aeschylus. 
455.  The  Athenians  gain  several  advantages  over  the  Peloponnesians,  and 

capture  Naupactus. 
Euripides  produces  his  first  play. 
454.  The  Athenians  undertake  the  restoration  of  Orestes,  bnt  are  defeated 

and  compelled  to  retreat  from.  Thessaly.     Pericles  repulsed  from 

Oeniadae.    Assassination  of  Ephialtes. 
453.  Cimon  recalled  to  Athens :  an  armistice  for  three  years,  followed  by  a 

truce  for  five  years. 
449.  Death  of  Cimon  at  Citium  in  Cyprus.    The  Athenian  fleet  defeats  that 

of  the  Phoenicians  and  Cilicians.    Amyrtaeus. 
448.  War  between  the  Delphians  and  the  Phocians  respecting  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  oracle  of  Apollo.     Sparta  supports  the  Delphians, 

Athens  the  Phocians. 
447.  The  Athenians  under  Tolmides  defeated  by  the  Boeotians  in  the  battle 

of  Coroneia.    The  ascendancy  of  Athens  in  Boeotia  destroyed. 
445.  Expiration  of  the  five  years'  truce.    Revolt  of  Euboea  and  Megara. 

Invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Peloponnesians.    Subjugation  of  Euboea. 

A  truce  for  thirtv  years  concluded  between  Athens  and  Sparta. 
444.  Thucydides,  the  leader  of  the  Athenian  aristocracy,  sent  into  exile. 
444.  The  power  of  Pericles   at   its  height.     He  carries  a  law  excladiog 

nearly  5000  persons  from  the  rights  of  citizenship 
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3.  Tlie  colony  of  Thnrii  establisbed. 

Ol  ThereyoltofSamos.  Sophocles  general.  Its  conquest  by  Pericles.  By- 
zantium also  taken  bythe  Athenians.  The  sovereignty  of  Athens  over 
her  allies  establidied. 

^  Death  of  Pindar.    Perfection  of  the  A^tic  drama. 

i — 432.  Pericles  adorns  Athens  by  the  erection  of  the  Parthenon,  Pro- 
pylaea,  &c. 

S.  A  war  breaks  out  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra  respecting  Epidamnus. 

L  The  Corcyiaeans  defeat  the  Corinthians  in  a  naval  engagement  near 
Actiuml 

i.  The  Athenians  conclude  a  defensive  alliance  with  Corcyra,  and  send  a 
fleet  to  its  assistance. 

i.  Battle  of  Sybota  between  the  Corcyraean  and  Corinthian  fleets.  Thucy- 
dides  regards  this  battle  as  the  first  occasion  of  the  war  between  Athens 
and  Connth. 
Prosecution  and  death  of  Phidias.  Accusation  and  acquittal  of  Aspasia. 
War  between  Perdiccas  and  the  Athenians.  Revolt  of  Potidaea  and 
other  Chalddian  towns.  Defeat  of  the  Corinthians  under  Aristeus  by 
the  Athenian  general  Callias.  Meeting  of  the  Peloponnesian  con< 
federates  at  Sparta,  and  declaration  of  war  against  Athens.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

L.  First  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  Thebans  attack  Plataeae, 
but  are  renulsed.  The  Spartan  King  Archidamus  invades  Attica,  and 
besides  Oeno&  Meantime  the  Athenians  land  at  Methone,  from 
which  they  are  repulsed  by  Brasidas.  Aegina  and  Cephallenia  oc- 
cupied  by  the  Athenians,  who  also  form  an  alliance  with  Sitalces,  and 
devastate  Megaris. 

),  Second  year  m  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  plague  breaks  out  at 
Athens.  Second  invasion  of  Attica.  The  Athenians  ravage  the  coast 
of  Peloponnesus.    Surrender  of  Potidaea. 

),  Third  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Continuance  of  the  plague; 
death  of  Pericles.  Commencement  of  the  heroic  defence  of  Plataeae. 
The  Athenian  fleet  under  Phormio  defeats  that  of  the  Peloponnesians 
in  the  Corinthian  gulf.    The  allies  make  an  incursion  into  Salamis. 

(.  Fourth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Third  invasion  of  Attica.  Be- 
volt  of  Lesbos  from  the  Athenians.  First  imposition  of  a  property  tax 
at  Athens, 

'.  Fifth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Fourth  invasion  of  Attica.  Sur- 
render of  Mytilene,  and  conquest  of  Lesbos  by  Paches.  First  appear- 
ance of  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  in  Asia  Minor.  Surrender  and  destruction 
of  Plataeae.  Cleon  appears  as  a  leader  of  the  Athenian  people.  Civil 
war  in  Corcyra.  Nicias  takes  and  fortifies  Minpa.  The  Athenians 
begin  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Sicily.  The  plague  breaks  out  again 
in  Attica. 

i.  Sixth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Earthquakes  deter  the  Spartans 
from  entering  Attica.  The  Athenians  are  successful  in  Boeotia,  Locris, 
Aetolia,  SiciJ^,  and  southern  Italy. 

•.  Seventh  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Fifth  invasion  of  Attica. 
The  Athenian  general  Demosthenes  takes  and  fortifies  Pylos,  which 
is  besieged  by  the  Spartans  both  by  land  and  sea.  The  Athenian 
fleet  arrives  and  blockades  the  Spartans  in  Sphacteria.  Negotiations 
for  peace.  Cleon  takes  Sphacteria,  and  conveys  all  tbe  Spartan  pri- 
soners to  Athens.    Nicias  lays  waste  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus. 

.  Eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Continued  success  of  the 
Athenians.  Nicias  takes  possession  of  the  island  of  Cythera,  and 
ravages  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  General  pacification  of  Sicily. 
Brasidas  prevents  Megara  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians. 
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Battle  of  Delium,  in  which  the  Boeotianis  completely  defeat  the 
Athenians.  Brasidas  takes  Acanthus,  Amphipdisy  and  manj  ether 
towns  in  Chalcidice. 

423.  Ninth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  A  truce  for  one  year  oondaded. 
Revolt  of  Scione  and  Memde  from  Athena  Recapture  of  Mende. 
Brasidas  repulsed  from  Potidaea. 

i22.  Tenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Cleon  commands  in  Chalcidice, 
captures  Torone,  and  lays  siege  to  Amphipolia.  Battle  before  Am* 
phipolis,  in  which  Brasidas  and  Cleon  are  killed,  and  the  Athenians 
defeated. 

421.  Eleventh  year  of  the  Peloponn^ian  war.  A  peace,  commonly  called 
the  peace  of  Nicias,  concluded  for  fifty  years.  An  offensive  and  de- 
fensive alliance  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  The  Argives  put  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  a  new  confederacy.  The  Spartans  conclude  a 
separate  treaty  with  the  Boeotians. 

420.  Twelfth  year  of  the  Pdoponn^sian  war.  The  Argives  form  an  alfiance 
with  Athens.  Alclbiades  takes  a  prominent  part  in  public  affairs. 
The  Spartans  excluded  from  the  01ym;HC  games. 

419.  Thirteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Hostilities  between  the 
Argives  and  the  Epidanrians.  Peace  is  formally  maintained  between 
Athens  and  Sparta. 

418.  Fourteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  Lacedaemonians  in- 
vade the  Argive  territory.  The  Athenians  assist  Argos.  The  Argire 
confederates  invade  Arcadia.  The  battle  of  Mantinea,  in  which  the 
Spartans  gain  a  decisive  victory.  Conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  alliance 
£or  fifty  years  between  Argos  and  Sparta. 

417.  Fifteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  popular  party  at  Argos 
prevails,  and  renounces  the  alliance  with  Sparta.  Kenewal  of  the 
war  between  the  two  states. 

4IG.  Sixteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Alcibiades  being  sent  to 
Argos,  stren(]:thens  the  popular  party  by  carrying  away  300  of  the 
oligarchs.  The  Athenians  besiege  and  conquer  Melos.  Ambassadors 
from  the  Sicilian  town  of  Egesta  come  to  Athens  to  solicit  aid  against 
Selinus. 

415.  Seventeenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  Athenians  resolve  to 
send  an  expedition  to  Sicily.  The  mutilation  of  the  Hermae.  Charge 
brought  against  Alcibiades.  Arrival  of  the  fleet  in  Sicily.  Alcibiades 
recalled  to  Athens,  but  escapes  to  Peloponnesus,  llie  Athenians 
commence  the  si^e  of  Syracuse.  Battle  of  the  Anapos.  Gylippus 
sent  by  the  Spartans  to  Syracuse. 

414.  Eighteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Siege  of  Syracuse  con- 
tinued. Battle  of  Epipolae  gained  by  the  Athenians.  Death  of 
Lamackus.  The  circumvallation  of  Syracuse  completed.  Arrival  of 
Gylippus  at  Syracuse.  Reverses  of  the  Athenian  army.  Hostilities 
in  Peloponnesus. 

413.  Nineteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  Spartans  under  their 
king  Agis  again  invade  Attica,  and  establish  themselves  at  Decelea. 
Naval  engagements  at  Syracuse.  Demosthenes  arrives  in  Sicilv  from 
Athens  with  large  reinforcements,  but  is  totally  defeated  by  Gylippos. 
The  siege  of  Syracuse  raised.  The  Athenians  retreat,  but  are  par- 
sued  and  compelled  to  surrender.  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  put  to 
death.  Conclusion  of  the  Sicilian  war.  Sparta  becomes  a  maritime 
power.    The  allies  of  Athens  make  preparations  for  revolt 

412.  Twentieth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Alcibiades  goes  with  a 
Spartan  fleet  to  Asia  Minor.  Chios  and  other  Ionian  states  revolt 
from  Athens.  First  treaty  between  Perna  and  Sparta  concluded. 
The  Athenians  recover  many  of  their  possessions  in  Asia  Minor. 
Alcibiades  deserts  the  Spartans,  and  acquires  great  influence  over 
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TiflSaphernes.    He  intrigues  for  the  purpose  df  piDCnring  his  recall 
to  Athens. 

411.  Twenty-first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Oligarchical  govemment 
established  at  Athens.  Democratic  reaction  in  the  Athenian  army  at 
Samos,  which  recalls  Alcibiades,  and  elects  him  its  general.  The 
oligarchy  at  Athens  overthrown  by  the  people,  who  send  commis- 
sioners to  recall  Alcibiades.  Battle  of  Cynossema.  The  Pelopon- 
nesians  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Abydos. 

410.  Twenty-second  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  Lacedaemonians 
defeated  at  Cyzicus  by  Alcibiades,  who  recovers  many  places  in 
Asia  Minor.    Thrasyllus  repulses  Agis  in  Attica.    Siege  of  Lampsacos. 

409.  Twenty-third  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  Athenians  gain 
possession  of  Byzantium. 

408.  Twenty-fourth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Alcibiades  returns  in 
triumph  to  Athens,  and  conducts  his  fellow-citizens  to  Eleusis.  Goes 
to  Andros  and  Samos.  Lysander  appointed  the  Spartan  commander 
in  Asia  Minor. 

407.  Twenty-fifth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Siege  of  Phocaea.  Battle 
of  Notion,  in  which  the  Athenians  are  defeated.  Alcibiades,  deposed 
from  the  command,  retires  to  Chersonesus.  Conon  appointed  in  hift 
St^ad. 

406.  Twenty-sixth -vear  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Callicratidas  succeeds 
Lysander  as  Spartan  ciramander,  and  is  killed  in  the  battle  of  Ar- 
ginusae,  in  which  the  Athenians  defeat  the  Lacedaemonians.  Six  of 
the  Athenian  generals  put  to  death.  Lysander  again  assumes  the 
chief  command. 

405.  Twenty-seventh  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Lysander  totally 
defeats  the  Athenians  at  Aegospotami,  and  subdues'nearly  all  their 
possessions  in  Asia :  he  then  sails  to  Attica,  and  invests  Athens  by 
land  and  sea.  Negotiations  for  peace,  the  terms  of  which  are  finally 
submitted  to  by  the  Athenians. 

404.  Lysander  enters  Athens,  and  sets  up  the  government  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants.  He  takes  Samos  and  returns  to  Sparta.  Death  of  Alci- 
biades. 

403.  Thrasybulus  makes  himself  master  of  Piraeus.  The  government  of 
the  Thirty  overthrown,  and  democracy  re-established.  The  Solonian 
constitution  restored  and  revised. 

401—400.  Expedition  of  Cyrus  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  the  king 
of  Persia ;  terminated  by  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  in  which  Cyrus  was 
killed.    Xenophon  conducts  the  retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks. 

399.  War  in  Asia  Minor  between  Persia  and  Sparta.   DercylUdas  commands 
the  forces  of  the  latter. 
Trial  and  execution  of  Socrates  at  Athens. 

399 — 398.  War  between  Sparta  and  Elis :  in  the  second  year  the  latter  is 
defeated  by  Agis  and  compelled  to  accept  a  humiliating  peace. 

398.  Dercyllidas  goes  to  Lampsacos  and  Chersonesus.  Death  of  king  Agis, 
and  accession  of  Agesilaus. 

397.  Dercyllidas  takes  Atameus,  and  concludes  a  truce  with  the  Persians. 

396.  Conspiracy  of  Cinadon  at  Sparta.  Agesilaus  assumes  the  command  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  winters  at  Ephesus. 

396 — 387.  The  Corinthian  or  Boeotian  war. 

395.  Agesilaus  defeats  the  Persians  on  the  river  Pactolus,  subdues  nearly 
the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  and  makes  preparations  for  penetrating  into 
the  interior  of  the  Persian  empire.  A  league  against  Sparta  formed 
in  Greece.  War  between  the  Locrians  and  Phocians.  Lysander  killed 
before  Haliartos.    The  Spartan  king  Pausanias  goes  into  exile. 

394.  Agesilaus  recalled  to  Greece.    Battle  of  Corinth.    The  Spartan  fleet 
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destroyed  io  a  battle  off  Cnidos  by  the  combined  ianeB  of  the  Athe> 

mans  and  Persians.    Agesilans  defeats  the  confederates  at  Coronm. 
393.  Massacre  at  Corinth.    The  Spartans  take  possession  oi  Lechaeon,  Sidos, 

and  Crommyon.    Iphicrates  introdoces  Tarioos  changes  in  the  armour 

of  the  peltasts.    Conon  and  Phamabazas  ravage  the  coast  of  Laconii, 

and  take  Cythera.    Conon  goes  to  Athens,  and  begins  the  rebuilding 

of  its  walls. 
392.  Agesilans  is  repulsed  from  Corinth  by  Iphicrates,  who  recovers  most  of 

the  places  lost  the  year  before.    The  walls  of  Ath^is  completed. 
391.  The  Spartans  send  Antalcidas  to  negotiate  terms  of  peace  with  Tin- 

bazas.    Agesilans  conducts  a  succeraful  campaign  in  Ar^m^niiL, 
390.  The  Acamanians  form  an  alliance  with  Sparta.    Agesipolis  invades 

Argolis.    The  Spartan  Teleutias  defeats  an  Athenian  squadron  under 

Philocrates.    Thrasybulos  gains  several  success^  over  the  Lacedse* 

monians,  but  is  slain  by  the  Aspendians. 
389.  Iphicrates  defeats  the  Spartan  Anaxibius  at  Abydos. 
388.  The  Spartans  take  Aegina  and  harass  the  Athenian  territory.    Telen- 

tias  surprises  Piraeus.     Antalcidas  again  offers  terms  of  peace  to 

Tiribazus,  and  blocks  up  the  Euxine. 
887.  The  peace  of  Antalcidas  concluded,  which  sacrifices  the  freedom  of  the 

Greek  cities  in  Asia.     The  Lacedaemonians  endeavour  to  obtain 

supremacy  over  the  whole  of  Greece. 
386.  The  restoration  of  Plataeae.  ^ 

385.  Mantinea  destroyed  by  Agesipolis. 

384.  Phlius  compelled  by  toe  Lacedaemonians  to  recall  the  exiled  oligarchs. 
383—379.  The  Olynthian  wars,  in  which  Sparta  assists  Acanthos  and  Apol- 

Ionia  against  Olynthos. 
382.  The  Spartan  Phoebidas  seizes  upon  the  Cadmea  at  Thebes.    Death  of 

Ismenias.    Pelopidas  escapes  from  Thebes  to  Athens. 
The  Lacedaemonians  defeated  by  the  Olynthians  in  two  engagements. 

Teleutias  killed. 
381.  Agesipolis  assumes  the  command  of  the  Spartan  army  and  marches 

against  Olynthos.    Agesilans  besieges  Phlius. 
380.  Death  of  Agesipolis  in  Pallene.    Phlius  surrenders  to  the  Spartans. 
379.  Polybiades  compels  the  Olynthians  to  sue  for  peace,  to  condude  a 

treaty  with  Sparta,  and  acknowledge  her  supremacy.    In  this  year 

the  power  of  the  Spartans  was  at  its  highest  point.    Pelopidas,'  as- 
sisted by  the  Athenians,  liberates  Thebes  from  the  dominion  of  Sparta. 
378—362.  The  Theban  war. 

Cleombrotus  invades  the  Theban  territory.    Sphodrias  makes  an  inroad 

into  Attica.    The  Athenians  prepare  for  war,  and  form  an  alliance 

with  the  Boeotians.     A  new  confederacy  formed  against  Sparta. 

Agesilans  invades  Boeotia.    Death  of  Phoebidas. 
377.  Agesilans  again  makes  an  inroad  into  the  territory  of  Thebes. 
376.  Cleombrotus  compelled  by  the  Athenians  and  Tnebans  to  retire  from 

Boeotia.    The  Lacedaemonian  fleet  defeated  by  Chabrias  off  Naxos. 
375.  The  Spartans  defeated  in  a  battle  near  Orchomenos  by  the  Thebans, 

who  establish  their  supremacy  in  Boeotia.    Timotheus  the  Athenian 

gains  many  successes  over  the  Spartans. 
374.  Peace  concluded  between  Sparta  and  Athens.    Plataeae,  Thespiae.  and 

Orchomenos  destroyed  by  the  Thebans.   Timotheus  gains  over  Corcrra 

to  the  Athenian  confederacy.    Renewal  of  the  war  between  Athens 

and  Sparta.    Iphicrates  accompanies  Phamabazus  to  Egypt. 
373.  The  Lacedaemonians  lay  siege  to  Corcyra.    Their  general  Mnasippusis 

slain,  and  the  siege  raised.    Iphicrates  sent  to  take  the  command  in 

the  Ionian  sea. 
About  this  time  the  custom  of  employing  mercenaries  b^an  to  prevail 

in  Greece. 
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U  Peace  ooncldded  between  Atliens  and  Sparta.  Cleombrotns  invades 
Boeotia,  but  is  totally  defeated  by  Epaminondas  in  the  battle  of 
Leuctfa.  Mantinea  rebuilt.  Megafopolis,  the  capital  of  the  Arcadian 
union,  founded. 

).  Unsaccessftil  expedition  of  Agesilaus  against  Megalopolis.  Jason,  the 
tyrant  of  Fherae,  assassinated. 

).  The  Thebans  and  their  allies  commanded  by  Epaminondas  and  Pelo- 
pidas  invade  Peloponnesus.  They  foil  in  an  attack  on  Sparta,  but 
restore  the  independence  of  Messenia.  The  Athenians  send  Iphicrates 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Spartans. 

\,  Second  expedition  of  Epaminondas  into  Peloponnesus.  He  defeats  the 
Spartans  and  Atheniana,  but  is  repulsed  from  Corinth.  Pelopidas 
makes  two  expeditions  into  Thessaly ;  in  the  second  of  which  he  is 
taken  prisoner  by  Alexander  of  Pherae. 

'.  The  Arcadians  defeated  by  the  Spartans  under  Archidamns  in  the 
**  tearless  battle."  A  llieban  force  under  Epaminondas  compels 
Alexander  to  liberate  Pelopidas,  who  is  afterwards  sent  to  Susa  to 
conduct  negotiations  with  the  king  of  Persia. 

i.  Third  expedition  of  Epaminondas  into  Peloponnesus.  Achaia  gained 
aver  to  the  cause  of  Thebes,  but  soon  afterwards  lost. 

.  Peace  made  between  the  Athenians  and  Arcadians.  War  breaks  out 
between  Arcadia  and  Elis.    The  Arcadians  overrun  Ells. 

.  Archidamus  defeated  by  the  Arcadians  at  Cromnos.  The  Eleans  attack 
the  Arcadians  and  Argives  during  the  Olympic  games,  and  defeat 
thenu  Pelopidas  gains  a  victory  over  Alexander  at  Cynoscephalae, 
but  is  himself  slain.  Alexander  is  compelled  to  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  Thebes. 

.  Tlie  ThdMins  oideavour  to  arrest  the  Arcadian  leaders  at  Tegea. 

.  Epaminondas  enters  Peloponnesus  for  the  fourth  and  last  time.  Age- 
silaus repels  the  Thebans  from  Sparta.  The  battle  of  Mantinea,  in 
which  each  party  claims  the  victory ;  but  Epaminondas  is  kiUed. 

■r.  A  general  peace  concluded.  Independence  secured  to  the  Messenians. 
Sparta  alone  refuses  to  agree  to  the  peace.  Agealaus  conducts  an 
expedition  to  Egypt,  and  dies  on  his  return  home. 

>.  Thnotheus  repulsed  by  the  Olvnthians  at  Amphipolis,  which  fklls  into 
their  hands.    An  Athenian  fleet  defeated  by  Alexander  of  Pherae. 

I.  Accession  of  Philip  to**  the'  throne  of  Macedonia.  He  is  opposed  by 
the  pretehder  Argaeus,  whom  the  Athenians  support.  Philip  defeats 
them  near  Methone,  and  soon  afterwards  concludes  a  peace  with 
Athens. 

i.  Philip  conducts  a  successful  campaign  against  the  lUyrians;  takes 
Amphipolis  and  Pydna ;  and  assigns  Potidaea  and  Anthemos  to  the 
Olynthians. 

.  Timotheus  prevents  the  revolt  of  Enboea.  Chios  and  many  other 
places  throw  off  the  supremacy  of  Athens,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the 
Social  war  (b.c.  357 — 355).  i^xpedition  against  Chios  and  death  of 
Chabrias. 

.  Second  year  of  the  Social  war.  Iphicrates  and  Timotheus  deposed 
from  the  command,  which  is  entrusted  to  Chares,  who  forms  con- 
nections with  Artabazus.  Birth  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Philip 
interferes  in  the  affiiirs  of  Thessaly. 

.  The  Social  war  concluded  by  a  peace,  which  deprives  Athens  of  most 
of  her  allies,  and  of  a  great  part  of  her  revenue.  Commencement  of 
the  Sacrei  war  (B.a  355 — 846),  waged  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
Thebans  against  the  Phocians. 

.  The  Phodan  Philomelus  defeats  the  Locrians  and  Thebans  near 
Delphi. 

.  Defeat  of  the  Phocians  at  Neon,  and  death  of  Philomelus,  who  is  sue- 
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needed  by  his  broUier  OnOnMrchas.  '  Sparta  makes  wir  against  M^* 
lopolis  and  Argoa.    Otynthos  allies  its^  with  Athens. 

$52,  Philip  defeats  Phayllns ;  bat  is  soqd  flfterwarda  himself  defeated  in  two 
battles  by  Onomardins,  and  retires  into  Macedonia.  In  a  second 
campaign  in  Thessaly,  Philip  gains  a  cwnplete  victory  at  Magnesu 
over  Onomarchos,  who  is  slain.  Phayllos  succeeds  him  as  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Phodans.  Philip  repulsed  from  Thermopylae. 
Demosthenes  delivers  his  first  Philippic. 

351.  The  Phocians  continue  the  war  in  Boeotia.    Death  of  Phaylln.^ 

350.  Philip  establishes  tyrants  in  £aboea.  Expedition  ai  Fhocion  to  Eaboei. 
PhUip  lands  at  Marathon. 

$49.  Philip  marches  against  Olynthos.  The  Athenians  send  an  armj  to 
assist  the  Olyntbians. 

347.  Olynthos  and  many  other  Thradan  and  Chalcidian  towns  ftll  into  the 
hands  <^  Philip,  who  razes  them  to  the  ground. 

346.  The  Phocians  ddTeat  the  Boeotians  at  C^roneia.  Philip  concludes « 
peace  with  the  Athenians  and  marches  into  Boeotia.  The  Phocuoa 
submit :  their  towns  are  destroyed  and  their  conntiy  laid  waste.  End 
of  the  Sacred  war. 

344.  Philip  begins  to  interfere  in  Peloponnesus.    The  Athenians  n^;otiate  a 
peace  between  the  belligerents  in  PelopMmesus.    Philip  makes  a  suc- 
cessful expedition  into  Ulyricum. 
Demosthenes  delivers  his  second  Philippic. 

343.  Philip  continues  his  conquests. 

342 — 341.  Philip's  expedition  into  Thrace.    Selymbria  taken. 

340.  Philip  lays  siege  to  Perinthos  and  Byzantium.  The  Athenians  resolve 
on  war. 

339.  Phocion  compels  Philip  to  raise  the  sieges  of  Perinthos  and  Byzantium. 
Philip  defeated  by  the  Triballians. 

3(38.  Philip  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  of  the  Amphictions. 
Commencement  of  the  Amphissian  war.  The  Athenians  ibnn  in 
alliance  with  the  Tliebans.  Battle  of  Cbaeroneia,  in  which  PhiUp  gaios 
a  decisive  victory.  Peace  concluded  by  Philip  with  Athens  and 
Thebes.     Phocion  at  the  head  of  affairs  at  Athens. 

337.  Congreiss  of  the  Greek  states  on  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  Philip  dected 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Greeks  to  conduct  the  war  against  Persia, 
for  which  great  preparations  are  made. 

336.  Festivals  celebrated  by  Philip  at  Aegeae.  Assassinatioft  of  Philip,  and 
accession  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  compels  all  Uie  Greeks,  except 
the  Spartans,  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy.  A  permanent  oongren 
of  deputies  appointed  to  meet  at  Corinth. 

335.  Alexander  makes  expeditions  against  the  Triballi,  Getae,  and  TUyrians. 
In  consequence  of  a  report  of  his  death,  many  Greek  states  revolt 
Alexander  storms  Thebes,  which  is  razed  to  the  gpronnd.  He  accepts 
the  submission  of  Athens. 

334.  Alexander  sets  out  on  the  expedition  against  Persia.  Battle  of  the 
Granicus. 

333.  Battle  of  Issus.  Agis  III.  forms  a  confederacy  against  Macedonia,  which 
the  Athenians  refuse  to  join.    Death  of  Memnon. 

iiS2.  Alexander  takes  Tyre.    Alexandria  founded. 

331.  Battle  of  Gaugamela.  Alexander  enters  Babvlon.  Agis  defeated  and 
slain  by  Antipater  near  Megalopolis.    The  Spartans  submit 

330 — 323.  Alexander  engaged  in  conquering  the  East. 

324.  Nicanor  sent  by  Alexander  to  the  Olympic  games  to  command  the  res- 
toration of  the  exiles.  Harpalus  escapes  from  Asia  to  Greece,  aod  is 
slain  in  Crete.  The  Harpalian  inquisition  occaaioBS  the  exile  of 
Demosthenes. 

323.  Alexander  dies  at  Babylon.    Confederacy  of  the  Greeks  against  Uace- 
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donia.  Its  general  Leosthenes  defeats  the  Boeotians  and  Antipater, 
whose  OYertores  for  peace  are  rejected.    Death  of  Leosthenes. 

322.  Le^nnatus  defeated  and  killed  in  a  battle  gained  by  Antipbilus,  the 
successor  of  Leosthenes.  Antipater  defeats  the  confederates  near 
Crannon,  and  compels  Athens  to  surrender :  the  Athenian  constitution 
changed.    Death  of  Demosthenes. 

321.  Murder  of  Perdiccas,  and  redistribution  of  the  countries  conquered  by 
Alexander. 

318.  Death  oi  Antipater,  who  is  succeeded  by  Polysperchon :  he  proclaims 
the  independence  of  Greece.    Nicanor  takes  possession  of  Piraeus. 

317.  Death  of  Phbcion.  Athens  submits  to  Cassander,  who  appoints  Deme- 
trius of  Phaleron  its  governor.  His  administration  lasted  for  ten 
years  (B.a  818—307). 

315.  Cassander  commands  Thebes  to  be  rebuilt. 

314.  Antigonus  and  his  rival  Ptolemy  declare  the  Greeks  to  be  free. 

315—311.  War  of  the  Macedonian  generals  against  Antigonus,  concluded  in 
the  last  year  by  a  general  peace,  which  divided  the  empire  of  Alex- 
ander among  four  rulers,  and  guaranteed  the  independence  of  Greece. 

312.  Demetrius  P(Miorcetes  defeated  near  Gaza. 

308.  Cassander  makes  terms  of  agreement  with  Ptolemy. 

307.  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  becomes  the  master  of  Athens,  and  restores  to 
the  people  its  ancient  freedom  and  constitution.  Demetrius  of  Pha- 
leron leaves  the  dty. 

306.  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  defeats  Ptolemy  off  Cyprus,  and  conquers  the 
island.    Five  generals  of  Alexander  assume  the  title  of  king. 

304.  Demetrius  lays  siege  to  Rhodes,  and  compels  it  to  conclude  a  peace :  he 
returns  to  Greece  and  overthrows  the  government  of  Cassander,  who 
had  been  repulsed  from  Athens  by  Demochares.  Demetrius  comes  to 
Athens. 

SOL  Battle  of  Ipsus,  in  which  Antigonus  is  defeated  and  slain.  Demetrius 
refused  admission  into  Athens. 

300.  Demetrius  allies  himself  with  Seleucus,  and  is  successful  in  Asia. 

296.  Death  of  Cassander.  Athens  besieged  by  Demetrius :  its  surrender  to 
him.    He  goes  into  Peloponnesus  and  defeats  Arcbidamus. 

295.  Civil  war  in  Macedonia.    Demetrius  takes  possession  of  Athens. 

294.  Demetrius  kills  Alexander,  mounts  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  and  for 
seven  years  exercises  sway  over  nearly  all  Greece. 

291.  Revolt  of  Thebes. 

290.  Subjugation  of  Thebes  by  Demetrius. 

287.  Demetrius  dethroned  by  Pyrrhus,  who  becomes  king  of  Macedonia. 
Athens  recovers  her  freedom.    Return  of  Demochares  from  exile. 

286.  Pyrrhus  expelled  from  Macedonia  by  Lysimachus. 

283.  Death  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  of  Demetrius  of  Phaleron. 

281.  Ljsimachus  defeated  and  slain  in  a  battle  near  Sardis  gained  by 
Seleucus. 

280.  Greece  invaded  by  the  Celts.    Foundation  of  the  Achaean  league. 

2tr9.  The  Celts  routed  at  Delphi. 

278.  Antigonus  Gonatas  ascends  the  throne  of  Macedonia. 

274 — 272.  Pj-rrhus  king  of  Macedonia.  In  the  latter  year  he  is  repulsed 
from  Spartfl,  and  killed  soon  afterwards. 

269 — ^262.  Antigonus  besieges  Athens,  which  is  at  length  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Macedomans. 

251.  Aratus  elected  strategus  of  the  Achaean  league. 

244.  Agis  IV.  becomes  kmg  of  Sparta,  and  endeavours  to  introduce  many 
^  reforms, 

243.  Aratus  expels  the  Macedonian  garrison  from  Corinth,  and  extends  the 
power  of^the  Achaean  league. 

241.  Agis  put  to  death. 


5if6  mSTOfeY  OF  GREECE. 

B.C. 

236—220.  Gleomenes  IV.,  king  of  Sparta. 

229.  The  Macedonian  garrison  quits  Athena. 

226.  Aratos  strategos  of  the  Achaean  league  for  the  elerenth  time. 

Gleomenes  carries  into  effect  the  measures  proposed  by  Agio.    He  com- 
mences war  against  the  Achaean  league.    The  Aetolians  condnde  i 

treaty  with  Sparta. 
225.  Gleomenes  takes  Metydrion.    Accusation  of  Aratua. 
224.  Aratus  strategus  of  the  Achaeans,  who  resolve  on  war.    They  are  de* 

feated  in  several  battles  by  Gleomenes,  and  implore  the  aid  (tf  Aoth 

gonus  Doson,  to  whom  they  give  up  Acrocorinthua. 
223.  Antigonus  enters  Arcadia. 

222.  Gleomenes  takes  Megalopolis,  and  invades  Argolis. 
221.  Antigonus  enters  Lacoma.    Battle  of  Sellasia,  in  which  the  Spartans 

are  utterly  routed,  and  Philopoemen  distinguishes  himself.  Gecmienes 

flees  to  £gypt.    Antigonus  takes  Sparta  and  restores  the  ephoralty. 
220.  Death  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  and  suicide  of  Gleomenes.    Lycuigoi 

makes  himself  sole  kmg  of  Sparta.    An  alliance  formed  between  the 

Aetolians  and  Sparta,  which  led  to  the  second  Social  war.    Aratos 

defeated  by  the  Aetolians. 
220—217.  Second  Social  war. 
219.  Philip  y.  of  Macedonia  invades  Aetolia,  Elis,  and  Arcadia:  the  Aet<h 

lians  invade  Achaia. 
218.  Philip  again  invades  Aetolia,  and  defeats  Lycurgus  near  Sparta,    The 

Aetolians  take  the  Panachaicon. 
217.  Philip  concludes  a  peace  with  the  Aetolians.    End  of  the  Social  war. 
216.  Philip  prepares  for  war  with  the  Romans,  and  enters  into  an  alliance 

with  Hannibal. 
214.  The  Roman  general  Laevinns  invades  Illyricum  and  defeats  Philip. 
213.  Death  of  Aratus. 
211.  The  Romans  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  Aetolians.    Laevinus  takes 

Oeniadae  and  Zac3nithos.    Death  of  Lycurgus :  Machanldas  becomes 

first  tyrant  of  Sparta. 
210.  Laevinus  takes  Anticyra. 
208.  Philip  defeats  the  Aetolians  near  Lamia ;  but  is  himself  defeated  in  Elis. 

Fruitless  negotiations  for  peace.    Philopoemen  becomes  strategus  of 

the  Achaean  league. 
207.  Attains  of  Pergamus  takes  part  in  the  war.    Philopoemen  defeats  Ma- 

chanidas  near  Mantinea. 
206.  The  Romans  cease  to  take  part  in  the  war. 
205.  The  Aetolians  obliged  to  make  peace  with  Philip. 
204.  Peace  concluded  between  Philip  and  the  Romans. 
202.  Philip  makes  war  on  the  Rhodians  and  Attains. 
201.  Philip  offends  the  Aetolians  by  attacking  their  allies. 
200.  Philip  invades  Attica  and  lays  siege  to  Athens.    Gommencement  of  the 

second  Macedonian  war. 
199.  The  consul  Yillius  TappiUus  fails  in  an  attempt  to  invade  Macedonia. 
198.  The  consul  Flamininus  gains  successes  over  the  Macedonians,  and 

secures  the  aid  of  the  Achaeans :  he  concludes  a  truce  with  Pbilipi 

and  winters  in  Phocis  and  Locris. 
197.  Flamininus  completely  defeats  Philip  in  the  battle  of  Gynoscephalae, 

and  compels  him  to  sue  for  peace. 
196.  Peace  ratified  by  the  Romans,  who  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to 

occupy  Acrocorinthus,  Demetrias,  and  Ghalcis.    Flamininus  proclaims 

the  u-eedom  of  Greece  at  the  Isthmian  games. 
195.  Flamininus  makes  war  on  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  and  compels  him  to 

accent  terms  of  peace. 
194.  The  Roman  garrisons  withdrawn  firom  the  three  fortresses.    War 

between  Nabis  and  the  Achaeans. 
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r •  Nabia  near  Plsiut.    Nabis  is  killed  br  [he  Aeto- 

lliDB.    The  Adueu)  leagae  embraces  the  wbole  of  PdopomiBaiia. 

Antiocbiu  of  Syria  arrives  in  Greece. 
U  The  Rommg  iefeM  tht  Aetoliaiu  aitd  Antiochiu  st  Ttaennopjlae.  Tbe 

king  fleea  to  Asia. 
>.  A  truce  for  six  montbs  between  the  Roouna  and  Aetoliana. 
).  War  recommenced,  but  floallv  terminated  b;  the  consul  H.  Falviiu 

NnbilioT )  the  power  and  inmience  of  the  Aetolian  confederacy  anni- 
hilated. 
t.  Tbe  Achuane  declare  war  against  Sparta.    Pbilopoemea  conquers  the 

Lacedaemonians  and  ■boUabes  the  conatitntion  of  Lvcnrgus. 
I.  The  UaneffliaDs  revolt  from  the  Achaean  league.    Philopoemen  taken 

prisoner  by  the  Heseenians  a--"  — "  '-  '—'•- 

" — lin  incorporated  will 

Philip:    his  snccee  .     , 

Bomens.    Callicrstes  begins  bis  intrigues  for  the  dissolution  of  the 

Achaean  league. 
I.  Commencement  of  the  third  Macedonian  war. 
<L  The  Romans  completely  defeat  Peraena  in  the  battle  of  Pydna.    End 

of  the  war. 
'.  One  thoossnd  of  the  principal  Achaesoa,  iaclnding  Polybina,  aent  to 

R(Hne  t  590  distinguished  Aetolians  pat  to  death  at  Rome. 
>.  The  Atbeniana  send  three  ambaasadora  to  Rome. 
I.  Betum  of  tbe  Achaean  exilea  to  Greece. 
L  The  Mmsnl  Ueldloa  nuikea  war  against  tbe  pretender  Philip  of  Mace- 

'.  Tba  Achaeuu  declare  war  against  Bome.  Jtetellua  deleats  them  at 
Hraacleia  and  Scarphela,  and  destroys  Thebee.  Diaens  rejects  all  pro- 
posals of  peace. 

L  Toe  consul  Mnmmins  defeats  the  Achaeana  in  the  battle  of  Leuco- 
netra,  and  takea  Corinth.  Death  of  Diaeua.  The  Achaean  league 
diaaolved.      Henceforth    the    Remans    were    tlie    virtual    rulers   of 


Hippo-canip. 

(From  a  Pompeiaa  painting.) 
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Aeolian  Islands,  287.  290. 

Aeolians,  22—24.  27.  64.  66.  68.  141,  H2.  , 

148, 149.  165.  485,  486. 
Aeolis,  22.  64.  142.  178.  385. 
Aeolus,  22—2.5. 
Aepytus,  91.  93. 

Aeschines,  411.  417.  423.  426.  430.  511. 
Aeschylus,  234.  249.  377.  379.  394.  491.  495, 
Aethra,  35. 
Aetna,  Mount,  290  n. 
Aetolia,  24.  34.  288,  289.  405.  451.  454.  460 

—462.  467. 
Aetolian  league,  461,  462—464.  467—470. 

472—475.  477. 
Aetolians,  65,  66.  289.  435.  442.  444—446. 
Aetolus,  24. 
Africa,  146. 

Agamemnon,  41.  51.  64.  245. 
Agariste.  230. 
Agatharchus.  249. 
Agatharchus  (painter),  527. 
Ageladas,  >525. 
Agesandridas,  350. 
Agesilaus,  372.  382.  384  n.  386-390.  392. 

394.  396.  398.  400,  401.  405.    409—412. 

438.  504. 
Agesilaus  (ephor),  459. 
Agesipolis  I.,  389.  392.  3%.  398. 
Agesipolis  III.,  467. 
Agiatis,  4.59.  464. 
Agis  I.,  67.75. 
Agis  II.,  288.  291.  31.5,  316.  334.  343.  345. 

348.  353.  360,  361.  363.  385,  386. 
Agis  III.,  439. 
Agis  IV.,  459,  460. 
Agnonides,  447- 
Agoracritus.  526. 
Agoratus,  364. 
Agraeus,  68. 

Agrigentum,  145.  157.  207. 
Agylla,  165. 
Agyrrhius,  374. 393. 
Alalia,  165. 
A  aric,  480. 

A  caeus,  33.  133.  154.  488.  491. 
A  camenes,  68.  92. 
Alcibiades,  270  n.  884. 301  n.  313—317.  319 

-328.  330.  343—357.  359.  373.  375.  378 

388.450. 
Alddas,%\— ^»%.%l&. 
'  AlcmouA,  60. 
AlcmaeoQ,  \\6.  \€A. 
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Alcmaeonidi,  131, 132. 136, 137,  138.  261. 

Alcman,  154. 

Alcman,  489. 

Alcmena,  33. 34. 

Aletes,  68, 69. 

Aleuadae,  189.  192.  418. 

Aleuadt.  the,  491. 

Alexamenus,  473, 474. 

Alexander  (son  of  Amyntas),  174.  195. 

209.  213. 
Alexander  (of  Macedonia),  407. 
Alexander  (of  Fherae),  407.  415.  417. 
Alexander  the  Great,  415.  426.  428.  430— 

443.  492.  508.  517. 
Alexander  (of  £piru8),  430. 
Alexander  (son  of  Alexander  the  Great), 

441.  447. 
Alexander  (son  of  Folysperchon),  447 — 

449. 
Alexander  (brother  of  Philip  IV.),  4.53. 
Alexandria,  440,  441.  457. 465.  484.  519. 
Alexis,  500.: 
Alope,  267. 
Alos,  23.  39. 
Althaemenes,  70.  144. 
Altis,  106. 
•  Alyattes,  162. 
Alyzia,  401. 
Amadocus,  392. 
Amasia,  506. 
Amasis,  130.  166. 
Amazons,  142. 
Ambracia,  290.  334.  42.*).  474. 
Ambraciots,  255,  256.  271.  276.  289.  389. 
Ameinias,  203. 
Amompharetus,  213. 
Amorgos,  487. 
Ampe,  180. 
Amphea,  93. 

Amphictionic  league,  103—105. 
Amphictions,  228.  418,  419.  423,  424.  426, 

427.  434. 
Amphictyon,  22.  24.  103. 
Amphipolis,  245.  2.M.  303.  306—309.  312. 

326.  389.  415,  416.  422.  435.  437.  503. 
Amphissa.  199.  475.  479. 
Amphissians,  420.  427. 
Amphitryon,  33. 
Amyclae,  67.  79. 

Amyntas  (i.),  174;  (ii.),  397,  398.  407.  515. 
Amyrtaeus,  238. 
Anacharsis,  120. 
Anacreon,  155.  167.  489. 
Anactorium,  258.  312. 
Anaea,  143. 
Anaeans,  281. 
Anaideia,  122. 

Anapos,  river,  328.  331. 336.  339. 
Anaxagoras.  231.  252.  284.  497. 
Anaxander,  08. 
Anaxibius,  393. 
Anaximander,  l.'>6,  157. 
Anaximenes,  156. 
Anchimolius,  136. 
Andania,  97,  98. 
Andocides,  323.  327.  373.  509. 
Andraemon  or  Andropompus,  143. 
Androcles  (i.),  92 ;  (ii.),  323. 
Androclus,  142. 
Andromache,  49. 
Andronidas,  477. 
Andros,  204,  205.  245.  356. 
ilnopaea,  197. 

Antalcidtu,  391.  393;  peace  of,  dd^.  ^%— 
388.  403-405. 
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AntandrM,  351. 

Anthela,  104. 

Anticyra,  469. 

Antigonus,  446,  447,  448—4.52. 

Antigonus  Gonatas.  453—455.  463. 

Antigonus  Doson,  463—467. 

Antioch,  457. 

Antiochus  of  Messenia,  92. 

Antiochus  (Athenian),  357. 

Antiochus  III.  (or  the  Great),  473, 474. 

Antipater,  428. 439.  442—447. 

Antipater  (brother  of  Philip  IV.),  453. 

Antiphanes,  500. 

Antiphilus,  445. 

Antiphon,  348,  349.  433.  609. 

Antissa,  282. 

Antissaeans,  281. 

Antisthenes,  345.  512. 

Antony,  480. 

Anytus,  381. 

Aones,  9,  10. 

Aous,  river,  472. 

Apelles,  531.  533. 

Aphetae,  196. 

Aphidnae,  98. 

Aphidnus,  98. 

Aphrodite,  484.  486. 

Aphytos,  398. 

Apollo,  37,  38.  98 ;  oracles  of,  54.  94.  W>. 

133.  148.  183.  199.  214.  279.  3OO»3O1.490- 

427.  462.  484. 
Apollonia,  255.  397.  456. 469. 471. 
Apollodorus,  530. 
Apollonius,  529. 
Appian,  506. 

Apries,  king  of  Egypt,  146. 
Apsos,  river,  471. 
Aracus,  3-59. 

Aratus,  4.55.461.  462—464.  466—468. 
Arcadia,  9.  12,  13.  24.  64.  91.  97,  98. 101. 

182.464.467. 
Arcadians,  65.  94.  101.  405,  406.  406-410. 

430.  435.  439.  443,  444.  463. 
Arcadian  league,  formation  of,  405. 415. 
Areas,  12. 

Arcesilaus  of  Argos,  501..  516. 
Archander,  27. 
Archedicus,  451. 
Archelaus,  497. 
Archestratus,  259. 

Archlas  (i.),  145;  (ii.),399;  (in.),  446. 
Archidamus  II.,  229.  261.  265, 266.  269. 273, 

274.  279.  284.  288. 
Archidamus  1 1 1.,464. 406, 409. 412. 419. 439. 
Archidamus  IV.,  4.53. 
Archilochus,  87.  155.  486. 
Architecture,  520;  orders  of,  522. 
Architeles,  27. 
Archontihip,  institution  of,  and  changei 

in,  116— 118.  125. 
Ardericca,  1x9. 
Arellius,  529. 
Areopagus,  126—128.    131.  218.  223.  233. 

234.  375.  429.  480.  496. 
Areus,  king,  455.  461. 
Argillus,  223. 

Arginusae,  battle  of,  358.  373.  375. 
Argolis,  9.  15.  25,  26.  255.  296. 
Argonautic  expedition,  23.  38—40. 42. 
Argos,  Amphiiochian,  271.  289. 
Argos,  7— 9.  15,  16.  29.  67.68.70.91.96. 

102.  132.  148.  192.  194.  210.  224.  230.  248. 

%«4.27Q.  308. 310—312. 814—317,818.3x7. 
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us,  427. 
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I,  Grecian,  141—151  ;  in  Lesbos, 
n  Aeolis,  142;  in  Ionia,  142—144; 
oris,  144 ;  in  the  islands  on  the 
of  Asia  Minor.  144 ;  in  Cyprus, 
in  Sicily  and  Italy,  144.  145;  in 
1, 146 ;  their  relation  to  the  mother 
.  146,,  147}  Bodetf  and  go?ern- 


ment  in,  147.  149  ;  on  the  Propontis  and 
Euxhie, '149,  150;  on  the  Adriatic,  in 
Spain  and  Gaul,  150 ;  in  Egvpt,  IhO,  151 ; 
arts  and  literature  in,  151 ;  Athenian 
colonies  in  Lesbos,  285. 

Colonos,  347.  496. 

Colophon.  142, 143.  156. 162.  283. 

Ck>medy,  494. 

Commerce  in  the  heroic  age,  57.  61. 

Conon,  3.54.  357, 358.  360.  389—391.  445. 

Corax,  509. 

Corcyra,  145.  224.  255—258.  S85,  286.  291, 
292. 296.  324.  335.  369.  401—403.  4'i8.* 

Corcyraeans,  254—258. 

Corinn».  492. 

Corinth,  24.  40.  68,  69.  15|.  211.  *il6.  218. 

234,  235.  244.  248.  255.  276,  277.  295,  296. 
330.  334.  388.  392.  405,  406.  4*23.  428—430. 
434.  437.  419,  450.  456.  462—461.  471. 
473.  478,  479.  490.  504. 

Corinth,  Gulf  of,  271.  276.  300.  315. 
Corinth,  battle  of,  389. 
Corinth,  congress  of,  424.  437.  439.  451. 
Corinthians,  94.  98.  100.  139.  145.  168.  183. 

235.  254— '260.  276.  309.  311.  312.  314. 315. 
361.  388—392,  393.  409.  429.  462. 

Corone,  476. 

Coroneia,  first  battle  of,  239. 

Coroneia,  second  luittle  of,  390. 

(^roneia.  421.  423.  452.  476. 

Coronus,  25. 

Corsica,  165. 

Cos,  144.  346.  357.  417.  426.  499. 

Crannon,  445.  491. 

Grantor,  516. 

Crataidas,  70. 

Craterus.  444—446. 

Crates,  516. 

Cratinus,  499. 

Crenidse,  416. 

Cresphontes,  65,  66.  90,  91. 

Creston,  11. 

Cretans.  142,  143. 

Crete,  8.  25.  35—38.  61—73.  77.  194.  277. 

439.  443.  471. 
Cretheus,  23. 
Creusa,  26. 

Crissa,  or  Cirrha,  105.  146. 
Crissaean  Gulf,  271.  276. 
Cris!<aean.  or  first  sacred  war,  104,  105. 
Critias,  363-365. 
Critolaus,  477,  478. 
Croesus,  102.  130.  162—165.  502. 
Croramyon,  296.  390. 
Cromm}'on,  wild  sow  of,  35. 
Cromnos,  409. 
Croton,  146.  157—160.  171. 
Cryptia,  80. 
Ctesiphon,  510. 
Cuma  (Aeolian),  142,  143;  (Italian),  144. 

178. 
Cunaxa.  battle  of.  383. 
Curetes,  9.  20.  30. 
Curtius,  Q..  440. 

Cyclades,  36-  175.  183.  204, 205.  264.  470. 
Cyclic  poets,  484. 
Cjrcloptan  architecture,  I3. 
Cydoiiia,  168. 
Cyllene,  101.276.330. 
Cylon,  119.  120,  121.261. 
Cynosarges,  471. 
Cyno»cephalae,  first  battle  of,  407  ;  second 

battle  of,  472, 
Cyaosiema,baU.\^  ot,  VA., 
Cynui\a,  ^.  \0%, 
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Euphrates,  3ft3. 

Euphron,  407.  * 

Eupompus,  527. 

Buripides,  27.  250.  376—379.  496^  497. 

Euripides  (nephew  of  the  last),  499. 

Euripus,  195- 

Europa,  37.  42. 

Eurybiades,  195.  200,  201.  204. 

Eurydice,  441. 

Enrylochus,  289.  290. 

Eurymedon.  286.  288.  290—292.  296,  297. 

334,  335—337. 
Eurymedon,  battle  of,  229. 
Eurypon,  75.  77. 
Euryptolemus,  359. 
Rurysthenes,  66, 67.  75. 77. 
Eurystheus,  33.  41.  64. 
Buthycrates,  422. 

Euxine,  7. 149,  150. 245.  352.  393.  422. 
Evagoras,  360.  392. 
Execestides,  120. 


F. 


Flamininus,  T.  Quinctius,  471—473.  476. 


6. 


Galatia,  455. 

Galba,  P.  Sulpicius,  469.  471. 

Galen,  507. 

Galepsos,  306. 

Gargaphia,  212,  213. 

Gasa,  449. 

Geira,  422. 

Gela,  145.  297.  320.  496. 

Gelo,  194.  205. 

Geographical  knowledge  in  the  heroic  age, 
55,  56. 

Geraestos,  386. 

Geranea,  passes  of,  236. 

Getae,  435. 

Gillus.  172. 

Glabrio,  M'.  Acilius,  474. 

Giycon,  529. 

Golden  fleece,  39. 

Gongylus,  332. 

Gorgias,  287.  509. 

Gorgidas,  401,  402. 

Gorgo,  176. 

Gorgopas,  393. 

Goths,  480. 

Government,  among  the  Felasgians,  45; 
among  the  Hellenes,  46,  47 ;  in  Crete,  71 ; 
at  Sparta,  81—84 ;  in  Greece  generally, 
107— lU ;  aristocratic  or  oligarchic,  109  ; 
tyrannic,  109,  110;  timocratic,  110;  go- 
vernment at  Athens,  114—130 ;  in  the 
Grecian  colonies,  148,  149. 

Graecus,  6. 

Granicus,  battle  of  the,  438,  439. 

Greece,  advantages  of  the  study  of  its  his- 
tory, 2 ;  difference  between  its  history  and 
that  of  Rome,  2 — 4  ;  its  influence  still 
exists,  4^  its  geographical  position,  5; 
changes  its  name,  6,  7;  ancient  tradi- 
tions respecting,  7, 8 ;  earliest  inhabitants 
of,  8—13 ;  its  language,  11.  482;  foreign 
settlers  in,  1 4— 18 ;  their  influence,  17, 18  ; 
religion  of  Greece,  17 ;  the  chronology  of 
its  early  hlstorj  utioecXaXTi^  ^\  \  ^m  \s* 
habitual  slave,  \Qfe  ;  ^vv«t«\  \oTva%  «.\  jl^ 

'     vernment  in,  \«l— \\\*,  «xXftti*\oxi  <A  >** 
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dvilisation,  432;  invaded  far  the  Celts, 
454,  455 ;  its  freedom  proclauned  by  Fla- 
mininus,  473 ;  under  the  Romans,  479» 
481. 

Greeks ;  their  religion,  17 ;  their  tendency 
to  personification,  19;  maritime  exp6> 
ditions  of,  40:  their  colonies  in  Asia 
Minor,  41 ;  their  alphabet,  60.  478 ;  their 
migrations,  63—70;  always  united  by 
their  religion  and  language,  163 ;  asso- 

'  ciations  among  the  various  tribes  of,  103 
—107 ;  their  colonies,  141 — 151  ;  state 
of  the  arts,  literature,  and  philosophy 
among,  previously  to  the  Persian  war, 
151  158 1  their  mode  of  warfare,  326; 
elect  Philip  of  Macedonia  their  com- 
mander-in-chief, 430 ;  a  permanent  con- 
gress of,  established  at  Corinth,  434,  435 ; 
appoint  Alexander  the  Great  comman- 
der-in-chief, 435. 

Gryllus.  411. 

Gyges,  162. 

Gylippus,  330.  332-341.  343.  372. 

Gythion,  237.  405.  465.  473.  475. 


H. 


Hades,  52.  56. 

Hadrian,  480. 

Haemonia,  64. 

Haemus,  435.  454. 

Hagnon.  270.  308. 

Haliae.  235.  270.  296.  405. 

Haliartos,  388.  476. 

Halicarnassus,  144.  148.  502. 

Halonesus,  425. 

Hamilcar,  206. 

Hannibal.  469.  473. 

Harmodius,  135,  136.  439. 

Harmon  ia,  16. 

Harpagus,  165,  166. 

Harpalus,  443. 

Hecataeus,  176.  501. 

Hecatombaeon,  463, 

Hectenes,  10. 

Hegias  or  Hegesias,  522. 

Hegesipyle,  503. 

Hegesistratus,  183. 

Helen,  41,  42.  49.  98. 

Hellanicus  of  Mytilene,  501. 

Hellas.  6,  7.  20.| 

Hellen,  6. 19,  20. 

Hellenes,  6.  8.  10.  12.  15.  19.  20.  31.  45. 48. 

Hellenic  nation,  its  origin,  19,  20;  its  first 

known  seats,  20 :  its  distinctive  features, 

21 ;  its  gradual  diffusion.  21,  22 ;  martial 

character,  21 ;  acquires  the  supremacy  in 

Greece,  21  ;  divided  into  four  tribes,  22  ; 
'    its  migrations,  22 ;  settlement  in  Boeotia 

and  Thessaly,  23.  24  ;  in  Macedonia,  25 ; 

in  Crete,  25 ;  in  Peloponnesus,  24, 25. 26 ; 

in  Attica,  26,  27—30. 
Hellespont,  7.  8.  10.  173.  190,  191.  204.  214. 

217.  229,  230.  350—352.  354.  359.  387.  391, 

392.  417.  426.  472. 
Helli,  8. 
Hellopes,  20. 
Heloros,  328.  340. 
Helos,  67.  405. 
Helots,  67.  79—81.  88.  101.  223.  269.  308. 

312.  372.  405. 
Hephaestus,  57. 60. 
Hera,  34.  40.  43.  IM.  313, 3\4. 
HeraGleia,_308. 389. 444.  46\  474. 41%. 


Heraclelans,  405. 

Heracles,  25.  32—34.  41—44.  55.  65. 316. 

Heracles  (son  of  Alexander  the  Great)* 
441. 

Heraclidae,  26,  27.  65—70. 161. 

Heraclides,  331. 

Heraclitus,  156. 

Heraea,  464. 

Hermae,  134.  319. 322, 323. 327. 

Hermes,  484. 

Hermias,  515. 

Hermione,  26.  270.  405.  463. 

Hermippus,  252. 

Hermocopldae.  323. 

Hermocrates,  297.  320.  324.  329.  331.  335. 
339. 

Herodotus,  11.  15—17.  2a.  28.  41.  51, 58.60. 
131.  152  n.  166. 186. 194.  205.  210.  245. 3M. 
502.  626. 

Heroes,  worship  of,  54. 

Heroic  age  of  Greece,  31 — 44 ;  its  chrono- 
logical limits,  31 ;  slavery  in,  45;  p^ 
vernment  in,  46—48;  punithmeat  of 
criminals,  48 ;  intercourse  of  states,  48; 
piracy,  48 ;  condition  of  women,  49; 
marriage,  49;  treatment  of  strangen, 
49 ;  convivial  usages,  SO ;  treatment  of 
inferiors,  00;  practices  in  war,  90; 
religion,  51—55  ;  priests, .%,  54;  oraclei, 
54 ;  worship  of  heroes,  54  ;  geosnt* 
phical  knowledge,  .55,  56;  navigaooB, 
57 ;  commerce  and  arts,  57,  58 ;  war, 
58 ;  the  healing  art,  58  ;  poetry  and  tin 
fine  arts,  59—62;  architecture,  S9, 
sculpture,  59 ;  writing,  60,  61. 

Hesiod,  24.  52.  65.  152.  153.  484,  48S. 

Hestia,  147. 

Hestiaeotis,  25. 

Hestiodorus,  271. 

Hiero.  491.  492.  496. 

Himera,  145.  206.  328.  332.  490. 

Himeraea,  290. 

Hipparchus,  134,  135.  489,  490. 

Hippasus,  68. 

Hippias,  132.  134-136.  140.  177.  184, 18S. 
491. 

Hippoclus,  136. 

Hippocoon,  34. 

Hippocrates  (i.),  300, 801 ;  (ii.),  352. 

Hippodamus,  219. 

Hippomachus,  365. 

Hippomenes,  117, 118. 

Hipponax, 155. 

Hipponicus.  288. 

Hippotes,  68. 

Histiaea,  400. 

Histiaeus,  173—176.  178. 

Historians,  Greek,  .501 — 508. 

Homer,  15, 16.  22. 26. 31  n.  36. 40. 43, 44.  St. 
55.  57.  59—62.  152—154.  161.  484.  486. 

Homeric  poems,  45.  47—49.  51,  52.  54,  »• 
ryj.  59—62.  86.  134. 

Horace,  486. 

Hyacinthia,  210. 

Hyantes,  9,  10. 

Hybla,  145. 

Hybris,  122. 

Hyccara,  328. 

Hyllu8,41.65. 

Hypau,  462. 

Hyperbolus,'375.  415. 

Kyperides,  429. 43S.  444^-446.  MS. 
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106. 

itUe  of,  447.  452. 
10. 

.  137.  138. 

(,  366.  389  398.  407. 
S  839. 414.  504.  509. 
5. 

I  nmes,  106.  473. 
of  Corinth,  21  a  214.  236. 
86.291.296. 

56.  144.  146. 
24. 93, 94.  229, 230. 406. 


J. 

1—40. 

r  Pherae),  404.  407. 

).  506. 

t,  Titiu  Flayius,  507. 

178. 

76.  413.  455. 


L. 

1,331.333. 

75. 

nonians.    Vide  Sparta. 

I,  452. 

t87.  290.  301  fi.  304.  314,  315.  329. 

26.  27.  33.  37.  41.  67.  69.  77—79. 
229.  270.  297. 391.  468.  489. 
Me  off,  179, 180. 
47.  50. 

,  H.  Valerius,  469. 
IS,  820.  325. 328.  331.  379. 
44,  445.  462.  469. 
OS,  142.  226.  349. 353.  359.  385. 
e,  Greek,  482. 
>n.41,42. 
,25. 

S,  9, 10.  13.  389.  407. 491. 
9. 

09. 

•s,  422. 
X).  491. 
199.  SSa,  S70.  374. 


Lebadea,  98. 

Lebedos,  143.  344. 

Lechaeon,  390, 391. 

Lecythos,  304. 

Leleges,  9, 10.  13. 15.  20.  30. 36. 142, 143. 

Lelex,  15.  24. 

Lemhoc,  10,  37.  184.  243,  244.   393.  417, 

418. 
Leochares,  528. 
Leocrates,  2ib, 
Leon  (Sicily).  330. 
Leon,  346.  348. 358.  364. 
Leonidas,  196—198. 
Leonidas  II.,  459. 
Leonnatus,  444,  445. 
Leontiades,  398,  399. 
LeontinI,  287.  291.  320.  325,  326. 
Leontiscus,  533. 
Leondum,  145. 

Leosthenes  (i.),  415;  (ii.),  443,  444. 
Leot^chides  II.,  182.  209.  216.  217;    III., 

38o  ff . 
Lepreum,  98.315. 
Lesbos,  10.  142.  175.  179,  180.  244.  245.  270. 

279—285.  343,  344.  351.  358.  360.  385.  393. 

4H6.  490.  502. 
Leucadian  rocic,  4R8. 
Leucadians,  255.  3H9. 
Leucas,  264.  276.  289.  331.  334.  428. 
Leucimne,  2.^7,  2.'i8. 
Leucopetra,  battle  of,  479. 
Leuctra,  battle  of,  403—405.  407. 
Libya,  269.  297.  502. 
Libys,  366. 
Lichas,  345,  346. 
Liinera,  297.  333. 
Lindos,  144. 
Locri,  146.  290.  332. 
Locrians,  20.  24. 66.  146.  192.  236.  267.  287. 

289-291. 388.  390.  405. 419.  423.  427.  469. 

479. 
Locris  967.  288.  405.  449.  461.  472. 
Locrus,  '20.  24. 
Lucian.  508. 
Lycaeoo,  463. 
Lycambes,  487. 
Lycaon,  12. 
Lycaonia,  7. 
Lyceum,  133. 471. 
Lycia,  144.  149. 163.  166.  271. 
Lyciaos,  143. 
Lyciscus,  93. 
Lycomedes,  405,  406.  408. 
Lycou,  381. 
Lycophron,  418.  420. 
Lycortas,  476. 
Lycurgus,  and  his  legislation,  74—89. 105. 

475. 
Lycurgus  (Athenian),  130^132. 
Lycurgus  (orator),  414.  429.  435.  437.  512. 
Lycurgus,  (ephor),  459. 
Lycurgus,  sole  king  of  Sparta,  467,  468. 

470. 
Lydia,  161—165.  353.  502. 
Lydiadas,  463. 
Lydians,  142. 
Lygdamis,  133.  502. 
Lyncestis,  302. 
Lyncens,  42. 
Lysander,  299.  343.  356,  357.  359-364.  366. 

371.  382.  386.  388. 
Lysias,  245.  363,  364.  509. 
Lyxicles  (i.),  281.  284 ;  (ii.),  428,  429. 
Lysimachus.  447. 451, 452— 4M. 
Lyslppus,  &W. 
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B4 1  butie  or.  iii—\a. 

HardDDh 

HniclagB  In  the  heroic  sge,  49 ;  u  SparU. 

M4>l9tlu>.!l1.£ia. 


Med«,  IGZ,  163. 170. 


Hegaiopolli.UOa.  4 
—  ■-4.tjh.«». 


SSI^.'mO.  i55.  S60.  5 
MegirXForllnSieile),  S 
X  Ma''a!a.'<B9.' 


HiloMiu.  MS.  )M. 

HelD>,!8».llT.960.39l. 
HemDoa.  41S.  439. 
Uenphli,  I6G.  ie;.S34.446. 
Mminiter,  ns.  IKW. 
Mnidfl.3W>,3D6. 


McmidkitHhkik  (Sicily).  ID).  IM,  JIG. 
JHetBD«<P<topDDi<Miu),««.«1G. 
JfeMenta,  «.  W.  «)-3».n-lin.;M.VA 
«&  MS.  410^411. 4».  t».  «n. ««. 


a.  «i-K».3».  ntw.!». 


Methrdriim.  iffl. 
Mwhymna.  i73_»l-  3 


1.  iT3-iea,i«].  iM-iar.ii: 

3.  ail,  SBI.  3M. 
1.  70.  Ti  73.  TS. 


MfrcLnian., 
M,r,:inu..  i; 


lu.  3;»-ns.  xa.  M 


6.  G8.  DO.  ht.  iTi.iK,)n. 


145.  n».  laa.  to.  »- 


'\«wSn!lM 


r,  Onck.  M9— »11. 

tnuH,  33,  M,  33.  SO.  SIS.  3SS.  401. 

;tO,  «a.  4S3.  4K.  436.  463,  469.  47S. 

S49,  469. 

I,  (Ihi,  4<i5.  4K. 

i(l.).«S.  90.  IMidl.),  478. 


i.  300,  301. 3».  J47.409. 


Icbm.  H 
>iylui,  6E 


Puhn.  981— IS3.  a 


PsBatae.GuirDl.te 
Piiondai,  MO. 


Pin(»in»,M4. 
PiphlagoDia,  1« 


I,   210— SI6.  330,  lai.   922—114. 


Pmuuniu  (Mscedunlan).  430.  . 
Fiuunlu  l£l.lo'i"a^.  M.  47S.  477. » 


eluding  maiiy'trilMt.e ;  thrir  oiigto' 


13:   their  Dlentluni.  17;  bo>  con- 


of  sicllj 


1    veari,   279- 597  i 


AlctMa£?M9-»S;  rnnn  tlie  Hrum 
Sparta.  370. 


S.  Kt.  177.  XH.  aOi,  306. 


i.  aa.  372-^7^  s^i.  433. 


17.  ass -391.  403  I  (II.),4K,4S 


■Fbldlpplda,  184 


Ph     ppui.399. 

2»,*n. 

''4]4-'4>l- 

phiiop^i^;.  16S. 

PhLlomphj.  loniui 
166;    Pjlh^ora 
mnilary  Cbaple 

tUfl 

KIISIT'^'- 

F£!S:'m:3T7.397-3M.«1. 

'ss.Ui.i'.'is.'.ts.s 

Ph"'i     LO  200   9U 

n.mei- 

SSS?''' 

.1.1),  1B0.M9.49J. 

Phlhlnllt.  n.  &.  91 

Phy..  m. 

fSSr 

Pindar,  IM.  249. « 

..«. 

I6.49tl,«l 

Pira^'lB  tkJ  hirok 

>«>,  48. 

Piunder  (brstber  of  Ageiiliui).  387.  ISO. 

piiiitiatu,  ]'ii.  r3o-]M.  m.m. 

Plltneae',  soil.  310.  lit,  >I3  ;  tattit  of.  V 
_3I5,  n3-.!75.  308.  396.  400.  401.  4d 

PlaUeam,'  ISt!  192!  911.  310.173.<U. 
Pl«ai.!fi9  ■.  270  ■.  301  ■.371.  377.  OT.  M< 
PIcIh,  47a 
\  ¥W»J«^h-»<l.l,aiO(  (11.),  4*1 
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8,  rirer,  105. 

lyrion,  333—335. 

II,  24.  289. 

^,78.  18711.  205.  233.  939.  262.  272. 

»6.  371.  411.  436.  4fi2.  465.507. 

chus  (of  Eretria),  421. 

i,  the,  525. 

,484. 

ircbus,  364. 

>n,  516. 

»e,  317. 

70. 

,491. 

!m, 

ules,  398. 

is,  465.  476,  477.  506. 

are6, 91. 

38,  528. 

>tu8,531. 

Ues,  157.  167,  168.  171, 172.489,490. 

cte»,  75. 

uces,  42. 

ru8  (I.),  95;  (ii  ),  407. 

otus,  525<  530. 

roD,  407. 

erchon.  441.  446-449.  451.  459. 

>n,  7.  24.  28.  35  n.  36.  43.  148.  205. 

!23.  276.  446. 

lia,  146. 

»,  205.  254.  2.^,  260.  S62.  270,  271. 

SO,  281.  305, 306.  397.  41& 

,  270.  333. 

18,494,495.  • 

18,390. 

$les,  .527. 

41.43. 

142.  165. 

in  the  hereie  age,  53,  54. 

(i.),66,  67.75.  77;  (ii.)>289. 
nesus,  352. 353. 
J8,  497. 505.  509. 
tius,  519. 

tis,  7,  8. 11.  145. 149.  178.  352, 3-53. 
lea,  247,  248  525. 
itis,  234. 
>ra8,  252.  509. 
9nP8,  532. 
achus.  358. 
us.  427. 
,  469, 470. 
enitus,  166,  167. 
Rtichus,  )50. 
etichus  (Libyan),  246. 
-Philip,  478. 
i,  468. 

iia,  202,  203. 
y  Ceraunus,  454 
aeus,  447 — 454. 
y  Philadelphus,  455. 
Y  111.,  465. 

y  Philopator,  465.  469. 
f  Rpiphanes,  471. 
259.  41  &  441  ;  battle  of,  477. 
24.  34.  67.  101.  291—29  6.302.  308, 
12.314,315.318.335. 

20. 

8  469. 

s,'453.'4.'>4,  4.55.  459. 
>ra8,  157—159. 
>rag  of  Rhegium,  .525. 
I  gxme»,  la^  106.  423,  424. 
>ru8, 290.  297. 


R. 


Religion  of  the  Pela8gian8,  12;  of  the 
Greek8,  how  fnr  derived  from  that  of 
Egypt,  17  ;  frum  thatof  the  Phoenicians, 
18 ;  in  the  heroic  age,  51 — 55;  taught  by 
Socrates,  379,  380. 

Rhamnus,  445. 

Rhapsbdists,  61 . 

Khegium,  101.  145. 165.  287.  291.  325.  490. 

Rhegnidas,  68.   . 

Rheneos,  463. 

Rhianus,  93. 

Rhion,  276,  277.  315. 

Rhode  or  Rhodos,  150. 

Rhodes,  7.  15.  70.  101.  144.  150.  345,  346. 
392.  400.  410.  417.  426.  451.  456.  511.  528. 

Rhodians,  468—47 1 .  492. 

Rhone,  150. 

Romans,  457.  462.  467,  468—471. 

Roxana,  441. 


S. 


Saciahs,  185. 

Sacrifices,  human,  53. 122. 

Sadyattei,  162. 

Sagalassos,  144. 

Salaethus,  282,  283. 

Salamis,  120,  121.  200,  201.  497  ;  battle  of, 

202-204,  205.  209.  227.  277.  280.  361.  448. 

495,  496. 
Salmone,  24. 
Salmoneus,  24. 
Samians,  179.  217.  242.  282. 
Samos,  98.  142,  143.  148.  151.  157.  167,  168. 

172. 183.  208. 216.  243—245. 254.  344—350. 

353.  356—358.  360.  36a  417.  428.  442.  447. 

487.  489,  490.  502.  512. 
Samothrace,  16.  143. 
Sane,  303.' 
Sappho,  IS.*).  488.  491. 
Sardis,  163, 164.  170.  173,  174,  175. 177,178. 

190,  191.352.382.387. 
Satyrus,  365. 
Scaea,  27. 
Scandeia,  297. 
Sciathos,  195. 

Scillus,.504.  / 

Scione,  301—306.  309. 
Scipio,  477. 
Sciron,  3.5. 
Scironides.  344.  348. 
Scopads,  the,  491. 
Scopas,  5i7. 
Stotussa,  472. 

Sculpture,  59,  60.  151,  152.  433.  457. 
ScyUis,  152. 

Scyros,  228. 393.  418.  472. 
Scythia,  502. 
Scythians,  162.  172,  173.  . 
Segesta,  330. 
Seleucus,  451 — 4.54. 
Selge,  144. 

Selinus,  145.  320. 325.  331. 
Sellasia,  361.  405 ;  battle  ot,  464,  465. 
Selli,  6. 8. 

Selymbria.  352.  426. 
Sempronius,  470. 
Sepias,  Cape,  195. 

Sestos,  190.  217.  352,  353.    59.  391.  437. 
Seuthes,  384.  392. 
Severus,  480. 
Sicanlans,  I'V^, 
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SicelioU,820n.331.334. 

Sicels,  145.331. 

Sicily,  36.  38.65,  56.  144, 145.  180.  806.  257. 
287.  290. 291.  297,  298.  319—322. 324-341. 
486. 490.  496.  499. 

Siculi,320n.334. 

Sicyon,  68.  98.  237.  24a  255.  301.  315.  317. 
390.  405-^07.  424.  449— 451. 456. 462.  464. 

Sicyonians,  276.  477.* 

Sidos,  391. 

Sigeum,  133.  136.  440.  488. 

Silanion,  528. 

Simonides,  249. 490. 496. 

Stmonides  of  Amorgot,  487. 

Simonides  of  Ceos,  487. 

Sinis,  35. 

Siiiope,  150.  245. 

Siphae,  300. 

Siphnos,  439. 

Sisyphus,  24. 

Sitalces,  268.  271.  277,  278.  384. 

Slavery  In  the  heroic  nge,  45 ;  in  Crete, 
71 ;  at  Athens,  I'li.  i'29. 

Smerdis,  502. 

Smvrna,  143.  162. 

Socrates,  270  n.  301  n.  359.  363.  377.  379, 
380.  433.  505, 506.  513.  517. 

Sollion,  268.  312. 

Solon,  105,  106.  120—122 ;  his  legislation, 
123—130;  his  death,  131 ;  his  laws  main- 
tained by  Pisistratus,  133. 163 ;  his  fond- 
ness for  the  Sapphic  verse,  488. 

Solygeia,  296. 

Sophilus,  496. 

Sophocles  (general),  290—292.  296,  297. 

Sophocles  (poet),  250.  376.  379.  381.  496. 

Sophocles  (grandson  of  the  poet),  496. 499. 

Sosicles,  140. 

Sosthenes,  454. 

Sous,  90. 

Spain,  150. 

Sparta  becomes  the  capital  of  the  Hera- 
cleids,  67 ;  colonises  Crete,  70 ;  its  in. 
stitutions  in  connection  with  those  of 
Crete,  70—73;  the  chief  Dorian  state 
in  Peloponnesus,  74;  its  institutions  as 
settled  by  L^curgus,  74 — 89 ;  results 
produced  by  its  conquest  of  Messenia, 
94—96  i  advances  towards  the  supremacy 
of  Greece,  102 ;  forms  an  alliance  with 
Croesus,  102;  opposed  to  tyrannies,  110; 
acts  as  umpire  between  the  Athenians 
and  Megarians,  121 ;  sends  an  army  to 
expel  Hippias  from  Athens,  136 ;  makes 
war  on  Athens,  138,  139 ;  poetry  and 
music  encouraged  at,  154 ;  sends  an 
embassy  to  Cyrus,  165;  honoured  by 
Amasis,  166;  assists  the  Samians,  168; 
refuses  to  assist  Aristagoras,  176 ;  envoys 
of  I>Biriu8  put  to  death  at,  182 ;  conduct  of, 
in  the  first  Persian  invasion,  184. 187 ;  in 
the  second,  209. 216 ;  conduct  of,  towards 
Athens  after  the  battle  of  Plataeae,  218, 
219 ;  loses  the  supremacy  of  Greece,  221 ; 
earthquake  and  insurrection  of  the 
Helots  at,  229  ;  Megabazus  sent  to,  235  ; 
sends  an  army  to  Delphi,  239;  concludes 
a  truce  with  Athens  for  thirty  years,  240 ; 
congresses  held  at,  in  which  war  against 
Athens  is  resolved  on.  260,  261;  its 
allies  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  264, 
265;  conduct  of,  towards  Plataeae,  273 
— 97A  •  the  Athenians  advance'  to  the 
T  -Vood  of,  281 ;  assUU  \.Yi«  1a«- 
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281,  282;  makes  proposals  of  peace  to 
the  Atheuians,  293 ;  concludes  ue  pesce 
of  Nicias,  308,  309 ;  sends  an  emhiuj 
to  Athens,  314 ;  concludes  a  treaty  or 
alliance  with  Argos,  316 ;  Alcibi^tes  st, 
330;  becomes  a  maritime  power,  30; 
concludes  its  first  treaty  with  Pmis, 
343,  344 ;  how  affected  by  the  PelopoD* 
nesian  war,  370, 371 ;  coined  rncmef  first 
introduced  at,  371  ;  changes  in  the  cod* 
stitution  of,  372, 373;  new  league  fimaed 
against,  388,  389 ;  attacked  by  Eptmi- 
nondas,  405 ;  concludes  a  treaty  wltli 
Athens,  406 ;  submits  to  Philip,  430; 
forms  a  league  against  Macedonia,  439;. 
Demetrius  appears  before  it,  453 ;  changa 
in  its  constitution,  458—460 ;  tdtm  by 
Antigonus  Doson,  465  ;  taken  by  PbUo* 
poemen,  474  ;  who  remodels  its  cooiti* 
tution,  475,476 ;  under  the  Roinaos,480, 
481 ;  poets  of,  487. 

Spartolos,  276. 

Speusippus,  516. 

Sphacteria,  292—296.  306. 

Sphodrias,  400. 

Scagiros,  303.  306. 

Statuary,  523. 

Stenycleros,  91.  93.  97 ;  battle  of,  98. 

Stesichorus,  154.490. 

Stesicles,  402. 

Sthenelaidas,  261. 

Sthenelus,  33.  41. 

Strabo,  27.  301  n.  ^07. 

Stratocles,  451. 

Stratos,  276. 

Strombichides,  344.  349. 

Struthas,  392. 

Stmnon,  river,  204.  245. 

Suna,480.  ":; 

Sunium,  335.  34a  350. 

Susa,  171.  175.  439. 

Susarion,  499.  '^ 

Sybaris,  14&  l.'iO.  159. 

Sybarites,  245,  246. 

SyboU,  257;  battle  of,  256. 

Syke,  or  Tyche,  331. 

Syloson,  172. 

Syracosius,  378. 

Syracusans,  352,  353. 

Syracuse,  145.  287.  290,  291 .  319, 820.  W^ 
327,  328—340.  393.  491.  496. 

Syria,  442.  447.  449,  450.  453. 457. 470. 476. 


T. 


Tachus,  411. 

Taenarus,  223.  261.  443. 

Tamynae,  battle  of,  511. 

Tanagra,  23;  battle  of,  236. 288.  479. 514. 

Taphians,  9. 33. 

Tappulus,  P.  Villius,471. 

Tarentum,  95. 146.  324.  469. 490. 

Tarurus,  56. 

Tartessus,  I50l 

Taulautians,  255. 

Taygetus,  Mount,  86. 

Tegea,  90. 102.  182.  194.  196.  205.  8ULS88. 

405.  409,  410.  429.  459. 463, 461 
TegeaUns,  212. 318. 
Telamon,  41. 
Telchines,  18. 
Teleboans,  9. 
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TeiifM,  an. 

TeacnltM,  8S9. 336. 

Teacniu,  6B,  06. 6(1. 70. 174. 

T«m«ice«,  9. 10. 

Tempa,  7. 191.194.478. 

TemplM  of  the  gods,  5)9. 

ToMikM,  180.  282,  288. 

Ttaot.183. 

Taos.  148. 16ft.  344. 489. 

TerUlas,906. 

TtoQUmut,  or  TecUmus,  37. 

Teotiaidiu,  282. 

Tbalet,  120. 156. 

Tluunyrit,  la 

Tluqiftaciu,  383. 

ThapMt,  830. 

Tbaaos.  17. 181.  329,  230.  349.  352. 487. 

TheageoM  (i.),  119;  (ii.>.  436. 

Tbebans,  139.  198.  214—216.306.361.364, 

96&  388—391.  394-411.  418—424.  427— 

429.442. 
Ttaebet.  I&  3&  38.  60.  68.  132.  148.  181. 

192.  210.  214—216.  262-.264.  274,  275. 

300.  314.  397. 399-^11.  429.434—437.  449, 

450.478.491. 
Theinisoii,408. 
Tbemistodes,  192—195.  200-202.  204,205. 

218,  219.  223—226.  228.  231.  374.  438. 
Theocies  (i.),  98.  100, 101;  (ii.),  145. 
Theocritus,  519. 
Tbeodorus.  151. 
Tbeognis,  363. 
Theomefttor,  216. 
Theon,  533. 
Theopompus,  94, 95. 
Theramenes,  348.  350.  352,  359.  861.  363. 

365.375. 
Tberas.  146. 
Therme,  191.195.268. 
Thermopylae,  195;  battle  of,  196—196. 421, 
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ship  in  the  East.  By  W.  D.  Arnold, 
Lieutenant  58th  Regiment,  Bengal  NatlTe 
Infantry.  The  Second  Edition,  rerised. 
3  Tols.  post  8to.  price  21«. 

Amott.— On  the  smokelessPire- 

place,  ClUaner  Vairea,  and  other  means, 
old  and  new,  01  obtaining  Healthful  Warmth 
and  Ventilation.  By  Nxix,  Arm orr,  M.O., 
F.R.S.,  F.O.S.    8to.  6$. 


Arrowsmith.— A   Creographical 

Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Scriptures:  Includ- 
ing also  Notices  of  the  Chief  Places  and 
People  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha.  By 
the  Rer.  A.  Arbowswith.  M.A.    sVo.  15f. 

Austin.— Crermany  from  1760  to 

1814 ;  Or,  Sketches  of  German  Life  from  the 
Decay  of  the  Empire  to  the  Expulsion  of  the 
French.    By  Mrs.  Austin.  Post  8ro.  13«. 

Joanna  Baillie's  Dramatic  and 

Poetical  Works,  complete  in  One  Volume. 
Second  Edition,  including  a  new  Ufe  of 
Joanna  Balllie ;  with  Portrait  and  Vignette. 
Square  crown  8to.  31s.  cloth,  or42«.l}Ound 
in  morocco. 

Baker.— Eight  Years'  Wander- 
ings in  Ceylon.  By  S.  W.  Bakrr,  Esq. 
With  6  coloured  Plates.    8to.  price  Iftt. 

Baker.— The  Bdfle  and  the  Hound 

in  Ceylon.  By  S.  W.  BakbB,  Esq.  With 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.    8to.  price  I4s. 

Barth.— Travels  and  Discove- 
ries in  Africa.  By  Dr.  Barth.  With  Maps 
and  Illustrations.  Comprising  Journeys 
from  Tripoli  to  Kouka,  from  Kouka  to 
Yola,  the  Capital  of  Adamawa.and  back  : 
to  Kanem,  accompanying  a  Slave* Hunting 
Expedition  to  Muj^go  t  and  his  Journey  to 
and  Residence  in  Bagirmo.  Also,  a  Journey 
from  K'luka  to  Timbuctoo  i  his  Residence 
in  Timbuctoo;  and  his  Journey  back  to 
Kouka.  [_Jh  the preu. 

Bayldon's  Art  of  Valuing  Bents 

and  Tillages,  and  Tenant's  Right  of  Enter- 
ing and  Quitting  Farms,  explained  hv 
seTeral  Specimens  of  Valuations;  witn 
Remarks  on  the  Cultivation  pursued  on 
Soils  in  different  Situations.  Adapted  to 
the  Use  of  Landlords,  Laud  Agents,  Ap- 
praisers, Farmers,  and  Tenants.  New  Edi- 
tion, rerised  by  J.  Donaj:.osom.  8to.  lOt.  6tf^ 

Berkeley.— B«miniscences  of  a 

Huntsman.  By  the  Honourable  Qrantlby 
F.  BBRKBi.Br.  With  four  Etchings  by 
John  Leech.    8vo. price  14*. 

Black's  Practical  Treatise  on 

Brewing,  based  on  Chemical  and  Econo- 
mical Principles:  With  Formulie  for  Public 
Brewers, and  Instructions  for  PrlTate  Fami- 
lies. Sererai  I  llustratious  printed  In  Co« 
lours.   New  Edition,  enlarged.  8to.  10*.  6tf. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Blaine's  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural    Professor  Brande's  Lectures  on 

Orjfanie  Chemittry,  as  applied  to  Mann* 
factures,  inclading^  Dyeing*  Bleaching, 
Calico>Printiuff,  Sugar  llanafacture,  the 
Preaerration  of  Wood,  TanninK,  etc.  deli- 
Tered  before  the  Members  of  the  Rojal 
Institution.  Arranged  hj  permission  from 
the  L4>ctarer*s  Notes  by  J.  ScorrsBH,  M.B. 
Fop.  8to.,  with  Woodcats,  price  7«.  M. 


Sports;  or,  a  complete  Account,  Hivtorical, 
Practical,  and  iJescriptiTe,  of  Hunting, 
Shooting,  Kishing.  Racing,  and  other  Field 
Sports  and  Athletic  Amusements  of  the 
present  dav.  With  upwards  of  600  Wood- 
cats.  A  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised 
by  Ha.rrt  Hibotbr,  ErBJUCBRA,  and  Mr. 
A.  Grahaji  ;  with  numerous  additional 
Illustrations.    8to.  price  oU«. 

Blair's  Chronological  and  His- 
torical Tables,  from  the  Creation  to  the 
present  Times  with  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections from  the  most  authentic  Writers ; 
including  the  Computation  of  St.  Paul,  as 
connecting  the  Period  from  the  Bxode  to 
the  Temple.  Under  the  revisinu  of  Sir 
Hbnrt  Elus,  K.H.  New  Edition,  with 
corrections.   Imperial  8to.  price  3\i.  6d. 

Bloomfield.— The  Greek  Testa- 
ment: With  copious  English  Notes,  Critical, 
Philological,  and  Ezplaitatory.  Especially 
formed  for  the  use  of  advanced  Students  ana 
Candidates  for  Holy  Orders.  By  the  Rev. 
8.  T.BX.OOMFIRLD,  D.D.  F.S.A.  Ninth  Edi- 
tion, revised  throughout ;  #ith  Dr.  Bloom 
field's  Supplementary  AnnotaHom  incor- 
porated.   2  vols.  8vo.  with  Map,  price  21. 8$. 

Dr.  Bloomfield's  College  &  School 

Greek  Testamenti  With  brief  English 
Notes,  chiefly  Philological  and  Explana- 
tory. Seventh  and  tkeaper  Edition,  with 
Map  and  Index.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  ^$.  6d. 

I)r.Bloomfield*s  College  &  School 

Lexicon  to  the  Greek  Testament.  Fcp.  8ro. 
price  lOfl.  6d. 

Bode.^The  Absence  of  Preci- 
sion in  the  Formularies  of  the  Church  of 
England  Scriptural  and  Suitable  to  a  State 
of  nobations  Being  the  Bampton  Leeture$ 
for  1855.  By  the  Rev.  J.  1^.  Boon,  M.A., 
Rector  of  WestweU.    8vo.  price  8fl. 

Bode.— Ballads  foom  Herodotus : 

With  an  Introductory  Poem.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  E.  BoDB,  M.A.,  late  Student  of  Christ 
Church.  Second  Edition,  with  fotir  additi- 
onal Pieces.    I6mo.  price  7'> 

A  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine, 

in  its  Application  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam 
Narigatiou,  and  Railways.  By  the  Artisau 
Club.  Edited  by  John  Boornb,  C.E. 
New  Edition ;  with  33  Steel  Plates,  and 
349  Wood  Bngravings.    4to.  price  27«. 

Bourne. —  A   Treatise   on  the 

Screw  Propeller  :  With  various  Suggestions 
of  Improvement.  UyJoBN  Bocrnb,  C.K. 
New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  ;  with  20 
Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts.   4to.  33«. 

Brande.— A  Dictionary  of  Sd- 

rnre,Uterature,  and  Art;  comprising  the 
History,  Description  and  Scientific  Prin. 
ciples  of  every  Branch  of  Human  Know- 
ledge t  with  the  Derivation  and  Definition 
of  all  the  Terms  in  reneral  use.  Edited 
by  W.T.Bramdb,  F.II.S.L.  and  E.;  assisted 
by  Dr.  J.  Caotim.  Third  Edition,  revised  ; 
with  Woodcuts.    8vo.  price  60*. 


Brewer.— An  Atlas  of  History 

and  Geography ^lom  the  Commencement  of 
the  Christian  Era  to  the  Present  Timet 
Comprising  a  Series  of  Sixteen  coloured 
Maps,  arranged  in  Chronological  Order, 
with  Illustrative  Memoirs.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
H.  Brbwer,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Bnrtish 
Histonr  and  Literature  in  King'sCollegeXon- 
don .  The  Maps  compiled  auaengraved  by  E. 
Weller,  F JI.G.S.  Royal  Svo.  ISt.M.  half  bd. 

Br odie." Psychological  In- 

aniries,  in  a  Series  of  Essays  intended  to 
luitrate  the  influence  of  the  Phrsical  Or- 
eauization  on  the  Mental  Faculties.  By 
Sir  Bbnjamin  C  Brodib.  Bart.,  D.CX., 
V.P.R.S.,  Corresponding  liembei  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  etc.  Third  Edition. 
Fcp.  Svo.  price  6$. 

Brougham  and  B.outh.— Analy- 
tical View  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Principia. 
ByHENRT  Lord  Broooham,  F.R.S.,  Mem> 
ber  of  the  National  Institute  of  PmRCC  and 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Naples ;  and  B.J. 
RooTH,  B  A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College, 
Cambridge.    Svo.  price  14«* 

Autobiography  of  James  Silk 

Buckingham:  Including  his  Voyages,  Tra- 
vels, Adventures,  Speculations,  Successes, 
and  Failures,  frankly  and  faithfully  narrated] 
with  Characteristic  Sketches  of  ihiblic  Men 
with  whom  he  has  had  personal  intercourse 
during  a  period  of  more  than  Fittf  Yeais. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  post  Svo.  price  Slf. 

•••  Vols.  III. and  IV.  edited  by  the  Au- 
thor's Sou,  and  completing  the  workf  are 
preparing  for  publication. 

Bull.— The  Maternal  Uaaage- 

ment  of  Children  in  Health  and  Disease. 
By  T.  BoLi.,  M.D.  New  Edition,  Fci^. 
Svo.  price  6$. 

Dr.  Bull's  Hints  to  Mothers  for 

the  Management  of  their  Health  during 
the  Period  of  Pregnancy  and  iu  the  Lying- 
in  Room:  With  an  Exposure  of  Popular 
Errors  in  connexion  with  those  snbiects, 
etc. ;  and  Hints-on  Nursing.  New  E«iuk>n. 
Fcp.  price  6$, 

Bunsen.— Egypt's  Place  in  Uni- 
versal Hlstoryt  An  Historical  Investigation, 
in  Five  Books.  By  C.  C.  J.  Bomsbh,  D,l»., 
D.C.L.,  D.Ph.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man, by  C.  H.  Cottrbia,  Ksa.M.A.  With 
numerous  lUustratioBS,  Vol.  I.  8TO.S8f.  { 
Vol.  II.  Svo. 80s. 
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Thealogia  Gemuuilca  i    wMch 


I.  HhHhMi  ud  U>  An  I  or,  ibe  Be 
^u^i    Hi   Fhuwh  >[  CkiUOuH), 

Hburr  attUsd  u  LufHfi  ud  Mf Uitloa ' 

Barton,  iK.T.)— Pergonal  Nar- 


The  Oabiiwt  Lawyeri  A.  Popv- 

L4r  D^cc"  of  tb«  TiB*a  afEailud,  Civil 


"c'Ei'i 


Uciteuir  D'l- 


Piixm  DlKltJlnt.    ink  Idlilm,  EHn»ii. 

Caird.-Engllsh  Agiienltoze  In 
Calvert.— Pnennia)  or,theWan- 

ilHlliKilid.    APmbll.iDniT~"°dO«- 

biUuAnlboi.    StiuRcnwii3>o.  Ik.M. 

CalTert.-Ttie  Wlft't  HuiiiBl) 

ril  0.4aAiD>  oT.  liuHi.-il&Ci.     Wllb 


Bishop  Butler's  General  Atlas 


CaUow.— Fopidai  OonehoIoffTi 
Cecil.  —  The   Stod   Farm  |    or, 

the  Cbur ,  nd  Ilic^»l.     ^Cwill..    Fcp'. 

OecU.—BceoTda  of  the    Ohaae, 


The  OaUnet  Gasetteer:  APopn- 


CeeiL-EtablePracUeeiorHJnta 
The  Census  of  OrcBt  Britain  In 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Chalybaeos's  Historical  Soryey 

of  Modem  Specalatire  Philosophf,  from 
Kant  to  Herel ;  designed  as  an  Introdnction 
to  the  Opinions  of  the  Recent  Schools. 
Translated  from  the  German  bj  Alvbxd 
TuijK.    Post  8to.  price  8<.6tf. 

Chapman.— History  of  Gusta- 

▼us  Adolphns,  and  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
to  the  King's  Death :  With  some  Account  of 
its  Conclnslon  by  tlie  Peace  of  Westphalia. 
By  B.CHA.picuf,M.A.,VicarofLetherhead. 
8to.  [InthepreiM. 

Ohevreol's  Principles  of  Har- 
mony and  Contrast  of  Colours,  and  their 
Appurations  to  the  Arts  :  Including  Paint- 
ing, Interior  Decoration,  Tapestries,  Car- 
Sets,  Mosaics*  Coloured  Glazing,  Paper- 
itainingy  Calico  Priutlugt  Letterpress 
Printing,  Map  Colouring,  Dress,  Landscape 
and  Flower  Gardening,  etc.  Translated  by 
Chabi.b»  Mabtbi..  Second  Edition ;  witn 
4  Plates.    Crown  8ro.  lOt.  6d, 

Clinton.— Literary  Remains  of 

Henry  Fynes  Clinton,  Sf  .A.  Author  of  the 
Faiti  Helleniei  the  Fa$ti  Romanit  etc. 
Comprising  an  Antobiography  and  Literary 
Journal,  and  brief  Essafs  on  Tbeoloitical 
Subjects.  Edited  by  the  Rer.  C.J.Ftnbs 
CuMTOHf  M  .A.    Post  8to.  price  9«.  M. 

Conybeare.— Essays,  Ecclesias- 
tical and  Social :  Reprinted,  with  additions, 
from  the  Edinburgh  Review.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  I.  CoNTBBARBt  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    8ro.  12«. 

Conybeare  and  HoTvson.— The 

Life  and  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul :  Com- 
prising a  complete  Biography  of  the  Apostle, 
and  a  Translation  of  his  Epistles  inserted 
in  Chronological  order.  By  the  Rer.  W.  J. 
CoMTBBARB,  M.A.,  and  the  Rer.  J.  S. 
HowsoN,  M.A.  With  40  Steel  Plates  and 
100  Woodcuts.  3  rols.  4to.  price  J12,  %$. 

Dr.   Copland's    Dictionary    of 

Practical  Medicine :  Comprising  General 
Pathology,  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of 
Diseases,  Morbid  Structures,  and  the  Dis- 
orders especially  incidental  to  Climates,  to 
Sex,  and  to  the  different  Epochs  of  Life, 
with  nnmerons  approved  Formulas  of  the 
Medicines  recommended.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
8to.  price  iBS ;  and  Parts  X.  to  XVII.  price 
4«.6i(.each. 

••*  Part  XVIII.t  completing  the  work»  is 
in  theprett. 

Cresy's  Encyclopaedia  of  Civil 

Engineering,  Historical,  Theoretical,  and 
Practical.  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  3000 
Woodcuts  f  explanatory  of  the  Principles, 
Machinery,  and  Constructions  which  come 
under  the  Direction  of  the  Clril  Engineer. 
8to.  price  £3. 13«.6tf. 

The  Cricket-rield;  or,  the  Sci- 
ence and  History  of  the  Game  of  Criclcet. 
By  the  Author  of  Prineipl*$  o/Sdentifie 
Batting.  Second  Edition  ;  with  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.    Fcp. 8?o.  6«.  half-bound. 


Lady  Cust's  Invalid's  Book.- 

The  Inralid's  Own  Boole :  A  Collection  of 
Recipes  from  Tsrions  Books  and  Tarioas 
Countries.  By  the  Honourable  Ladt  Cvst. 
Second  Edition.    Fcp.  8to.  price  St.  M. 

The  Bev.  T.  Dale's  Domestic 

Lltuigy  and  Family  Chaplain,  in  Two  Parts: 
The  FlrstPart  being  Church  Serrieea  adapted 
for  Domestic  Use,  with  Prayer*  for  ererj 
Day  of  the  Week,  selected  exclusively  fron 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Part  II. 
Comprising  an  appropriate  Sermon  for  every 
Sunday  in  the  Year.  2d  Edition.  Post  4to. 
31«.  cloth ;  31«.  M,  calf;  or  <£2.  lOt.  morocco. 

separately  |  ^^^  Dombmtic  Litcbot  .  10».  M. 

Davy  (Dr.  J.)— The  Angler  and 

his  Friend ;  or.  Piscatory  Colloquies  and 
Fishing  Excursions.  By  John  DAvr,M.D., 
F.R.S.,  etc.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  6«. 

Delabeche.— Report  on  the  Geo- 
logy of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somer- 
set. By  Sir  Hxmbt  T.  Dbxabbcbb,  F.R.S. 
With  Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  12  PUtes.  8vo. 
price  14«. 

De  la  Bive.— A  Treatise  on  Elec- 
tricity, in  Theorv  and  Practice.  By  A. 
Db  ul  RrvB,  Professor  in  the  Academy  of 
Geneva.  Translated  for  the  Author  by  C.  V. 
WAI.KSB,  F.R.S.  In  3  vols,  with  numerous 
Woodcuts.    Vol.  I.  8vo.  18s. ;  Vol.  II.  SSf. 

Dennistoon.— Memoirs  of  Sir 

Robert  Strange,  Knt.,  Engraver,  Member 
of  several  Foreign  Academies  of  Design ; 
and  of  his  Brother-ln-Law,  Andrew  Lumis- 
den.  Private  Secretary  tothe  Stuart  Princes, 
and  Anthor  of  The  Antifuitiet  of  Rome. 
By  Jajcbs  Dbnnistoun,  of  DennlstoBB. 
8  vols,  post  8vo.,  with  llinstratlons,  SU. 

Despr  ez.-'The  Apocalypse  Tul- 

fiUed  in  the  Consummation  of  the  Mosaic 
Economy  and  the  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man : 
An  Answer  to  the  Apotalgptit  Skettkee  and 
The  End,  by  Dr.  Cummutg.  By  the  Rev. 
P .  8.  Dbspbbs,  B.D.  Second  BdUioH,  en 
larg  ed .    8vo .  price  12« . 

Discipline.    By  the  Author  of 

"  Letters  to  My  Unknown  Friends,"  etc. 
Second  Edition,  enlarged.  18mo. price Ss.M. 

Dodd.— The  Pood  of  London  I  A 

Sketch  of  the  chief  Varieties.  Sources  of 
Supply,  probable  Quantities,  Modes  of  Ar- 
rival, Processes  of  Manufacture,  suspected 
Adulteration,  and  Machinery  of  Distribution 
of  the  Food  for  a  Community  of  TVo  Mil- 
lions and  a  Half.  By  Geokoe  Dodo,  Author  of 
Britiih  Manu/aetur eifCtc.  Post8vo.l0f.6i(. 

Daberly.—Joumal  kept  during 

the  Ru««ian  War,  from  the  Departure  of  the 
Army  from  England  in  April,  1864,  tothe 
Fall  of  Sebastopol.  By  Mrs.  Hbhbt  Do* 
bzklt.  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo.l0*.6^. 

Eastlake.— Materials  for  a  ms- 

tory  of  Oil  Painting.  By  Sir  Cbablm 
Lock  Eastlakb,  F.K.S.,  F.S.A.,  Presideat 
of  the  Royal  Academy.    8vo.  price  ISf. 
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The  Eclipse  of  Paith ;  or,a  Visit 

to  u  Religioiu  Sceptic.  Serentk  Editioii. 
Fcap.  Sto  .  price  Sc 

A  Defence  of  The  Eclipse  of 

Faith,  by  iU  Avthor :  Being  a  Rejoinder  to 
Professor  Newman's  Replw.  Second  Edi- 
tioa,  revised.    Post  8ro.  price  5«.6A 

The  Englishman's  Greek  Con- 
cordance of  tlie  New  Testament:  Being  an 
attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connexion  between 
tlie  Oreeliand  the  En^ishTextSi  including 
a  Concordance  to  the  Proper  Names,  with 
Indexes  Cireek'En^ish  and  Eng^ish'Gre^k. 
New  Edition.    Rojal  8to.  price  4S«. 

The  Englishman's  Hebrew  and 

Chaidee  Concordance  of  the  Old  TesU- 
ment :  Being  an  attempt  at  a  Verbal  Con- 
nexion between  the  Original  and  the 
Bnadish  Translations:  with  Indexes,  a  List 
of  tke  Proper  Names  and  their  Occurrences, 
etc.  2  TOls.  royal  8to.  price  jg3. 13f .  M. ; 
large  pi^ert  i84. 14«.  M. 

Ephemera.— A  Handbook    of 

Angling  I  Teaching  Fly  Fishing,  Trolling, 
Bottom  Fishing,  and  Salmon  Fishing ;  with 
the  Natural  HUtory  of  Rirer  Fish,  and  the 
l>est  Modes  of  Catching  them.  By  Ephx- 
acBBA.  Third  Edition,  corrected  and  im 
proved  i  with  Woodemts.  Fcp.  8to.  price  6$. 

Ephemera.— The  Book  of  the 

Salmon:  Comprisingthe  Theory, Principles, 
and  Practice  of  Fly-nshiug  tor  Salmon ; 
Lists  of  good  Salmon  Flies  for  erery  good 
Rircr  in  the  Empire ;  the  Natural  History 
of  the  Salmon,  all  its  known  Habiu  de- 
scribed, and  the  best  war  of  artificially 
Breedinr  it  explained,  with  numerous 
c<rfonred  Engrarings  of  Salmon  Flies  and 
Salmon  Frr.  By  Ephbmxha  »  assisted  by 
Aksbxw  Youno*  Fcp.  9ro. with  coloured 
Plates,  price  14«. 

W.  Erskine,  Esq.— History  of 

India  under  Baber  and  Humiynn,  the  First 
Two  Sorereigns  of  the  House  of  Taimor. 
By  WixxiAM  Bbsxikx,  Esq.  Srols.  8to.  S3«. 

Tairbairn— Useftil  Information 

for  Engineers  :  Being  a  Series  of  Lectures 
delivered  to  the  Working  Engineers  of  York- 
shire and  Lancashire.  With  a  Series  of  Ap 
pendices,  containing  the  Results  of  Ezperi> 
mental  Inquiries  into  the  Strength  of  Mate 
rials,  the  Causes  of  Boiler  Explosions,  etc. 
Br  Wn.ujLic  FAniBA.i]tK,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 
With  Platesand  Woodcnu.    Royal  8ro.  16«. 

Taraday  (Professor).— The  Sab- 

Ject-Matter  of  Six  Lectures  on  the  Non- 
Metidlie  Elements,  delirered  before  the 
Members  of  the  Royal  Institution  by 
Professor  Fabaoat,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 
etc.  Arranged  br  permission  from  the 
Lecturer's  Notes  oy  J.  Soopfxbit,  M.B. 
Fcp.  Sro .  price  6«.  6/. 

Tranois.— Chronicles  and  Cha- 
racters of  the  Stork  Exchange.  By  Joan 
Fbahcis.  New  Edition.  Sro.  price  lOt.  6<f 


6ilbart.-A  Practical  Treatise 

on  Banking.  By  J  amKs  Wiixiam  GiLbabt, 
F.R.S.,  General  Manacer  of  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank.  ^Mtk  JMitfon,  revised 
and  enlarged  :  with  Portrait  of  the  Author. 
S  vols.  I2iino.  price  16*. 

Gilbart-Logie  for  the  miUon : 

A  Familiar  EuosiUon  of  the  Art  of  Reason, 
inr.  By  J.  W.  Gubabt,  F.R.8.  Fmmrth 
Sdltiou.    ISmo.  price  3«.64f. 

Gilbart.— Logic  for  the  Yonng : 

Consisting  of  Twentv-five  Lessons  in  the 
Art  of  Reasoning.  Selected  from  the  L«gie 
of  Dr.  Isaac  WatU.  By  J,  W.  Gubabt. 
F.R.S.    13mo.  price  Is. 

Goldsmith's  Poetical  Works. 

Edited  by  Boltow  CoBiCBr,  Esq.  Illus- 
trated bv  Wood  Ennavings,  from  Designs 
by  Members  of  the  Stching  Club.  Square 
crown 8vo. cloth,  SU.;  morocco,^!.  I6fl. 

Gosse.— A  Naturalist's  Sojourn 

in  Jamaica.  By  P.  H.  GossB»  Esq.  With 
Plates.    Post  8vo.  price  14«. 

Essays  on  Political  and  Social 

Science.  Contributed  chiefly  to  the  Edin- 
burgh fieviem.  By  Wixaiam  B.  Gbxo, 
2  vols.  Sro.  price  34*. 

Grove.— The  Correlation  of  Phy- 
sical Forces.  By  W.  R.  Gbotx,  Q.C,  M .A . 
F.R.S.     Third  Edition,   Svo. price  7«. 

Gnmey.  —  Historical  Sketches 

Illustrating  some  Memorable  Events  and 
Epochs,  from  A.D.  1400  to  A.D.  1546.  Bvthe 
Rev.  John  Hampdxh  Gubmbt.  M.A. 
New  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.         [/n  the  pre$s. 

Gnmey.— St.  Louis  and  Henri 

IV.  Being  a  second  Series  of  Historical 
Sketches.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Haxpobit  Gvb- 
KBT,  M.A.    Fcp.  Svo.  6«. 

Evening  Recreations ;  or,  Sam- 
pies  from  the  Lecture-Room.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  GuBMZT,  M.A.    Crown  Svo.  6«. 

Subjeeti.  Lecturer$, 

English  Descriptive  Poetry— 

The  Rev.  H.  Halford,  B.D. 
Recollections  of  St.  Petersburg— 

The  Rev.  CM.  Krrell . 
Sir  Thomas  More- 
Charles  Buxton,  Esq. 
The  Fall  of  Mexico- 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Gumey,  M.A. 
The  Hou*e  of  Commons  i  its  Struggles 
and  Triumphs — 

G.  K.  Rickards,  Esq. 
John  Bunyan— 

The  Rev.  E.J.  Rose,  M.A. 
The  Reformation— 

The  Rev. A.  P.  Stanley,  M.A. 

Gwilt.  — An   Encyclopaedia   of 

Architecture,  Historical,  Theoretical,  and 
Practical.  By  Josxpb  Gwilt.  Illustrated 
with  more  than  1,0UU  Engravings  on  Wood, 
from  Designs  by  J.  S.  Gwilt.  Third  and 
cheaper  Edition.    Svo.  price  43*. 
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Hue  (AiohdMCDnl.-Tlia  Life 
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HarriJDn.-The  Light  of  the 

Hair;  Hieover.-The  Huntiiig- 
Harry   Hieover.-PiacUcdl 

Han?  Hleover.— The  Stud,  for 

Harry  Sieover.— The  Pocket 

Harry  HleoTer.  -  SUble  Talk 

HaMall.  (I>r.)-roDd  and  Ite 

OoL  Havker'a  InstrncUanB  to 
Haydn^   Book    Of  Dignitieii 

Judicial,  Ulllurr,  '^"''j  '"^  HumIcI;-!', 

!S:i;i,;pfiii';fg'r,?jo?L,r;s5;r. 

myam.-Tbt  Ufi.  of  BenjH^n 

">  ll?»  Teapot,  irqTsJn^'Kdl'UoVl 
•»>.p«»a.o.,ri«II..U. 

HerrlnK- -Paper    and   Papec- 

sir   John  Heraohel. -Ontllne* 
ElU -Travels  In  Siberia.   By 

Saif;.  V,^'j^i'„*r™i2lf(^iS  ist 

HDllaiid.-HedieaI  Hotsa  and 

8.0,  sAtt  IB>. 

Hook.-Tlie  Last  Dqn  of  Our 

Hooker  and   Amott'B  BriUsh 

ite;.-.Kii'.f;r.«." '"■■  """• 
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Home's    Introduction   to   the 

Critiral  Studv  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptores.  A  New  Edition,  rerised,  cor- 
rected, and  brought  down  to  the  present 
time,  by  T.  Hartwbu.  Hormb,  B.D.  (the 
Anthori;  the  Rev.  SAitoBi,UA.vii>soir,  D.D. 
of  the  UniTersitT  of  Halle,  and  LL.D. ;  and 
S.  Pkiobaux  TBKOsuuiSf  LL.D.  4  vols. 
8to.  [tnthepreu. 

Home's  Compendious  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Stadr  of  the  Bible.  Being  an 
Abridgment  of  tne  Author's  Introduction 
to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of 
the  Holp  Seripturet.  New  Kdition  j  witn 
Maps  and  other  EngraTings.  iSmo.price  9s. 

Home.— The  Communicant's 

Companion  :  Conaprising  an  Historical 
Essay  on  the  LordU  Supper t  Meditations 
and  Prayers  for  the  Use  of  Commutiieanti ; 
and  the  Order  of  the  Administration  of  the 
Ixird's  Supper  or  Ho/y  6'o«RfnM«{0«.  By 
the  Rer.  T.  Hartwbix  Hornb,  B.D. 
Boyal  S2mo.  2$.  6d, ;  morocco,  It.  6d. 

How  to  Nurse  Sick  Children  r 

Intended  especially  as  a  Help  to  the  Nurses 
In  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  i  but  con- 
taining Directions  of  service  to  all  who  have 
the  charge  of  the  Young.    Fop.  8vo.  1«.  6d. 

Howitt.  —(A.  M.)  An  Art  Stu- 
dent in  Munich,  By  Aitna  Mart  HuwiTr« 
2  vols,  post  8vo.  price  I4t. 

Howitt.— The  Children's  Year. 

By  Mart  Howitt.  With  Konr  Illustrations, 
from  Designs  bv  Amwa  Mart  Howitt. 
Square  16mo.  price  5«. 

Howitt.  — Land,  Labour,   and 

Gold;  or,  Two  Years  in  Victoria.  With 
Visits  to  Sydney  and  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
By  WiixiAM  Howitt.    3 vols. post  8vo.21fl. 

William  Hewitt's  Boy's  Coun- 
try Boi*k.  Being  the  real  Life  of  a  Country 
Boy,  written  by  Himself:  Exhibiting  all 
the  Amusements,  Pleasures,  and  Pursuits 
of  Children  in  the  Country.  New  Edition ; 
with  40  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  0«. 

Howitt.— TheRural  Life  ofEng- 

laod.  By  William  Howitt.  New  Edition, 
corrected  and  revised )  with  Woodcuts  by 
Bewick  and  Williams.    Mediate  8vo.  21s. 

Howitt.- Visits  to  Remarkable 

Places;  Old  Halls,  Battle- Fields,  and 
Scenes  illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in 
EngUsh  History  and  Poetrv.  By  William 
Howitt.  New  Edition;  with  up  wnrds  of  80 
Woodcuts.  First  and  Second  Series,  me- 
dium 8vo.  price  21 1.  each. 

Hue.— The  Chinese  Empire :  a 

Sequel  to  Hue  and  Gabet's  Journey  tkrougk 
Tartary  and  Thibet.  By  the  Abb6  Hoc, 
many  years  Missionary  Apostolic  in  China. 
Copyright  Translation,  with  the  Author's 
sanetioB.  Seeond  BditioUf  with  coloured 
Map  and  Index.    3  vols.  8vo.  34«. 


Hudson's  Plain  Directions  for 

Making  Wills  in  conformitv  with  the  Law: 
with  a  clear  Exposition  of  tne  Law  relating 
to  the  Distribution  of  Personal  Estate  in 
the  case  of  Intestacy,  two  Forms  of  Wills, 
and  much  useful  Information.  New  ana 
enlarged  Edition  ;  including  the  provisions 
of  the  Wills  Act  Amendment  Act.  Fcp. 
8vo.piice2«.6<f. 

Hudson's    Executor's    Guide. 

New  and  enlarged  Edition  ;  with  the  Addi- 
tion of  Directions  for  paying  Succession 
Duties  on  Real  Property  under  Wills  and 
Intestacies,  and  a  Table  for  finding  the 
Values  of  Annuities  and  the  Amount  of 
Legacy  and  Succession  Duty  thereon.  Fcp. 
8vo.  prices*. 

Humboldt's  Cosmos.  -;  Trans- 
lated with  the  Author's  authority,  by  Mrs. 
Sabinb.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  lOmo.  Half-a- 
Crown  each,  sewed ;  3«.  6<f.  each  cloth  :  or 
in  post  8vo.  I2«.  6d.  each  cloth.    Vol.  111. 

fost  Sro.  i2«.  6d,  cloth:  or  in  l6mo.    Part 
.  2«.  6d.  sewed,  St.  6d.  cloth  |  and  Part 
II.  3«.  sewed,  4t.  cloth. 

Humboldt's  Aspects  of  Nature. 

Translated,  with  the  Author's  authority,  by 
Mrs.  Sabinb.  New  Edition.  16mo.  price 
fit. :  or  in  2  vols.  St.  6d.  each  cloth ;  2t.  6d, 
each  sewed. 

Hunt.  —Researches  on  Light  in 

its  Chemical  Relations;  Embracing  a  Con- 
sideration of  all  the  Photographic  Proces- 
ses. By  Robbrt  Hunt,  FJl.S.,  Professor 
of  Physics  in  the  Metropolitan  School  of 
Science.  Second  Edition ;  with  Plate  and 
Woodcuts.    Svo.  price  lOt.fitf. 

Idle.— Hints  on  Shooting,  Pish- 
ing, etc.  both  on  Sea  and  Land,  and  in  the 
Freshwater  I<ochs  of  Scotland  i  being  the 
Experiences  of  Christophbb  IdlB)  Esq. 
Fcp.8vo.&t. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

Saints  and  Martyrs.  Forming  the  nr»t 
Series  of  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art. 
Second  Edition  t  with  numerous  Wood- 
cuts, and  16  Etchings  by  the  Author.  Square 
crown  8vo.  price  28f. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

Monastic  Orders,  as  represented  in  the 
Fine  Arts.  Forming  the  Second  Series  of 
Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.  Second  Edi- 
tion, corrected  and  enlarged ;  with  11  Etch- 
ings  by  the  Author,  and  88  Woodcuts. 
Square  crown  8vo.  price  28t. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

Madonna,  as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts. 
Forming  the  lliird  Series  of  Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art.  With  &6  Drawings  by  the 
Author,  and  152  Wood  Engravings.  Square 
crown  Svo.  price  28t. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


ISrs.  Jameson.— Sisters  of  Oha- 

ritj.  Catholic  and  Proteatant,  Abroad  and 
at  Home.  By  Mrs.  JAumaon,  Second 
Edition.   Fep.8TO.40. 

Jameson.— A  Commonplace  Book 

of  Thoug^htt,  Memories,  and  Fancies,  Ori- 
^nal  and  Selected.  Part  I.  Ethics  and 
Character ;  Part  II.  Literature  and  Art.  Bj 
Mrs.  Jamsson.  Sfcond  Editton,  with  Etch- 
ings and  Woodcuts.    Cronrn  8ro.  price  18«. 

Jaqaemet.— A  Oompendiom  of 

Chronology:  Containing  the  most  important 
Dates  of  General  History,  Political,  Eccle* 
siasUcal,  and  literary,  from  the  Creation  of 
the  World  to  the  end  of  the  Year  1854.  By 
F.  H.  Jaqobmst.  Edited  by  the  Rer.  John 
Aloorm,  M.A.    Post  8to. 7'-6d. 

Lord  Jeffrey's  Contributions  to 

the  Edinburgh  Rerlew.  A  New  Edition, 
complete  in  One  Volume  ;  with  Portrait  and 
Vignette.  Square  frown  Sto.SIs.  ciotht  or 
aOi.calf.— Ubrary  Edition,  in  3  rols.8ro.42«. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Entire 

Works :    With  his  Life,   br  Bishop  Hbbbr 
Revised  and  corrected  by  tne  Rev.  Charlbs 
Page  Edrn,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oz 
ford.  Complete  in  10 vols. 8vo.  10s.  id.  each. 

Johns  and  Nicolas.— The  Calen- 
dar of  victory  t  Being  a  Record  of  British 
Valour  and  Conquest  by  Sea  and  Land,  on 
every  Day  in  the  Year,  from  the  Earliest 
Period  to  the  Battle  of  Inkermann.     Pro- 

iected  and  commenced  by  the  late  Major 
foHNS,  R.M. ;  completed  by  Lieut.  P.  H. 
NiooLAS,RJf.    Fcp.Svo.  price  12*.  6tf. 

Johnston.*-AKew  Dictionary  of 

Geography,  Descriptive,  Physical,  Sutis- 
ticaf,  and  Historical  >  Forming  a  complete 
General  Gaietteer  of  the  Wor)d.  By  A. 
Kbitb  JoHNSTOir.F.R.S.B.  Second  Edition, 
brought  down  to  May,  1855.  8vo.  36*.  cloth  i 
orhuf-bound  innusia,41s. 

Jones  (Owen).— riowers  and 

their  Kindred  Thoughts  t  A  Series  of 
SUnsas.  By  Mart  Akmb  Bacom.  With 
beautiful  Illustrations  of  Flowers,  designed 
and  executed  in  Illuminated  Printing  by 
Owen  Jones.    Imperial  8vo.  Sis.  6d.  caUT. 

E:alisch.-'Historical  and  Criti- 
cal Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament.  By 
Dr.  M.  KAz.isca,  M.A.  First  Portion- 
Exodus  :  in  Hebrew  and  English,  with 
copious  Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and 
Explanatory.    8vo.    I5s. 

*•*  An  Edition  of  the  EModut^  as  above 
(for  the  use  of  English  readers), comprising 
the  English  Translation,  and  an  abridged 
CommenUry.    8vo.  price  12s. 

Kemble.— The  Saxons  In  Eng- 
land :  A  History  of  the  Eoglish  Common- 
wealth till  the  period  of  the  Norman  Con. 
I  nest.  Bv  Johit  Mitohxx&  Kbmblb. 
LA.   3  vols.  8to.  price  28«. 


Kemp.  -The  Fhasis  of  Matter : 

Being  an  Outline  of  the  Discoveries  and 
Application  of  Modern  Chemistry.  By  T. 
LnvDLBT  Kbvp,  M.D.,  Author  of  The 
Natural  HMorn  of  Creation,  etc.  With 
146  Woodcuts.    3  vols,  crown  8vo.  Sl«. 

Kennard.—Eastem  Experi- 
ences collected  during  a  Winter's  Tour  In 
KflTPt  and  the  Holy  Land.  By  Adam 
Btsxhmbts  Kbkkabd.    Post  8ro.  lOs.  Hd, 

Kesteven.— A  Manual    of  the 

Domestic  Prartice  of  Medicine.  ByW.  B. 
KBSTBVBir,  F.R.C.S.  Square  post  8ro.  7s>  M. 

Kirby  &  Spence's  Introdnction 

to  Entomology ;  or.  Elements  of  the  Na- 
tural History  of  Insects:  comprising  an 
account  of  noxious  and  useful  Insects,  of 
their  Metamorphoses,  Food,  Strati^ems, 
Habitations,  Societies,  Motions,  Noises, 
Hybernation,  Instinct,  etc.  New  Edition. 
3  vols.  8vo .  with  Plates,  prlne  81s.  6d. 

L.  E.  L.— The  Poetical  Works 

of  Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon.  New  Edition  ( 
with  3  Vignettes  by  Richard  Doyle.  3  vols. 
16mo.  price  10s.  cloth ;  morocco,  31s. 

Dr.  Latham  on  Diseases  of  the 

Heart.  Lectures  on  Subjects  connected 
with  Clinical  Medicine:  Diseaaes  of  the 
Heart.  By  P.  M.  Latham,  M.D.,  Phyririan 
Extraordinary  to  the  Queen.  New  Edition 
3  vols.  13mo.  price  16«. 

Mrs.  B.  Lee's  Elements  of  Na- 
tural History  ;  or  First  Principles  of  Zoo-  | 
logy:  comprising  the  Principles  of  Classl-  • 
fication,  interspersed  with  amusing  and  I 
instructive  Accounts  of  the  most  remark*  I 
able  Animals.  New  Edition,  enlarged,  i 
with  numerous  additional  Woodcuts,  f  cp.  I 
8vo.  price  7«.  6d. 

Le   Quesne.— Constitutional  | 

History  of  Jersey.  By  Charlxs  Lb  Qitbsmb,  i 
Esq.,  Jurat  of  the  Royal  Court,  and  Membor  ! 
of  tlie  States.    8ro.  price  18*. 

Letters  to  myUnknown  Friends 

By  a  Lady,  Author  of  Letter*  am  Hapmi- 
neu.  Fourth  and  cAtfepsr  Bditkui.  ten. 
8vo.  price  5s. 

Letters  on  Happiness,  ad- 
dressed to  a  Frieud.  By  a  Ladv,  Author  of 
Letteri  to  mjr  Unknoien  Friende,  Fcp.Svo. 
price  6f .     ' 

Lewis's  Book  ofEnglishBlvers. 

An  Account  of  the  Riven  of  England  and 
Wales,  particularising  their  respecttre 
Courses,  their  most  striking  Scenery,  and 
the  chief  Places  of  Interest  on  their  Banks. 
By  S4MUBX.  Lxwis.  Jon.    Fcp.  Svo.  8s.  M. 
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LARDNER'S  CABINET   CYCLOP>EDIA 

Of  History,  Biofraphy,  Uteratnre,  the  Arta  and  Sdeacei,  Natural  Hbtory,  and  M aB«>  i 
faetores :  A  8«ries  of  Ori|riaal  Works  by 


Sm  JOHN  HERSCHRL, 
SIR  JAMBS  MACKINTOSH, 
ROBBRT  SOUTH  BY, 
SIR  DAVID  RRKWiiTBR, 
THOMAS  KBIGHTLEY, 
JOHN  FORSrBB, 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT, 
THOMAS  MOORE, 
BISHOP  THIRLWALL, 
THE  REV    G.  R.  GLEIG, 
J.  C.  L.  DE  SISMONDI, 
JOHN  PHILLIPS,  F.R.S.,  G.8. 


Ahd  othsb  Emiicbnt  Wbitbbi. 

Complete  inlSSTols.Fcp.Svo.  with  Vi^ette  Titles,  price,  in  cloth,  Nineteen  Gnloeas. 
The  Woriu  $0fmrmMf,iu  Sets  or  Series,  price  Tliree  Shillings  and  Sixpence  each  Volvmr. 


A  LM0/tke  WORKS  eomp0$ingthe  CABINET  CYCLOPEDIA:— 


1.  Beirs  History  of  Russia  .   S  toIs.  lOt.M. 
S.  Bell's  Lhres  of  British  Poets,3Tois.   7«. 
8.  Brewster's  Oipties,   .       .    1  rol.     Ss.M. 

4.  Cooley's  Maritime  and  In- 

lanU  DiseoTcry  .    8  vols.  10«.  M. 

5.  Crowe's  Historr  of  France,  StoIs.  10m. 64. 
0.  Dc  Morgan  on  Probabiiities,  I  rol.    8«.  6d. 

7.  De  Sismondi's  History  of 

the  Italian  Republics  .    1  rol.     9$.  6tf. 

8.  De  Sismondl's  Fall  of  the 

Roman  Empire  .    2  vols.    7'« 

9.  Donuvan's  Chemistry     .    I  toI.     8«.6d. 

10.  Donorau's  Domestic  Bco* 

nomy     ....    StoIs.    7*. 

11.  Dunham's  Spain  and  Por> 

togal      ....    5to1s.  t7«.6<f. 

13.  Dunham's  Hif  tory  of  Den- 

mark, Sweden,  and  Nor. 

way       ....   StoIs.  10*. (M. 

15.  Dunham's  History  of  Po« 

land       ....    1  vol.     St.  6d. 

14.  Dunham's  Germanic  Em- 

pire       ....    8  Tols.  10s.  Hd. 
It.  Duuluun's  Europe  during 

the  Middle  Ages  .       .4  rols.  14s. 

16.  Dunham's  BritMh  Drama. 

tists      ....    3  Tols.   7«. 

17.  Dunham's  Lives  of  Early 

Writers  of  Gieat  Britain,  1  toI.     8fl.  dd. 

18.  Fergus's    History    of  the 

united  Sutes       .       .    3  rols.   7«« 

19.  Fosbroke's  Greek  and  Ro- 

man Antiquities    .       .    Srols.   7«. 

80.  Forster*s     Lives    of    the 

Statesmen  of  the  Com- 
monwealth   .  .    6to1s.  17s.  M. 
SI.  Glekr's  Lives    of    British 

Military  Commanders      8  vols.  lOf .  6tf . 

35.  Orattan's   History  of  the 

Netherlands.  .  .  I  vol.  8s. 6d. 
38.  Henslow's  Botany  .  .1  v.ol.  3«.  6tf . 
34.  Herschel's  Astronomy  .  Ivol*  8s.  M. 
SS.  Herschel's   Discourse    on 

Natural  Philosophy     .    1vol.     8«.6d. 

36.  History  of  Rome  .    3  vols.    7«. 

37.  History  of  Switserland    .    Ivol.     8«.6d. 

38.  Holland's  Manufactures  in 

Metal,   ....    8to1s.  10s.6<f. 

SO.  James's  Lives  of  Foreign 

Statesmen  .       .    6  vols.  17«.6d. 

SO.  Kater  and  Lardner's  Me- 
chanics .    iTol.     8s.  6d. 

81.  Keightley's     Outlines    of 

History.       .  .    1vol.     8«.6tf. 

I  83.  Lardner's  Arithmetic      .    1vol.      Ss.6d. 

88.  Lardner's  Geometry        .    1vol.     3s.  6rf. 


34.  Lardner  on  Heat  .    1  vol.     9t.  6d. 

85.  Lardner's  Hydrostatics  and 

Pneumatics  .       .        .    1vol.     8«.  6tf. 

36.  Lardneraod  Walker's  Elec- 
tricity and  Magnetism,    3  vols.    Jt. 

87.  Mackintosh,  Forster,  and 

Cnnrtenay's  Lives  of  Bri- 
tishSutesmen     .        .    7  vols.  34t.  6d . 

88.  Mackintosh,  Wallace,  and 

Bell's  History  of  Eng- 
land      ....    10  vols.  85«. 

89.  Montgomerv  and  Shelley's 

Eminent  Italian,Spanish, 

and  PottugueseAuthors,8  vols.  10s. 6(f. 

40.  Moore's  History  of  Ireland, 4  vols.  14s. 

41.  Nicolas's  Chronology    of 

History .       .  .1  vol.     Ss.  6tf . 

43.  Phillips'  Treatise  on  Geo- 
logy       ....    3  vols.    7«. 

43.  Powell's  History  of  Natural 

Philosophy     .        .       .    1  vol.    8«.  6d. 

44.  Porter's  Treatise    on  the 

Manufacture  of  Silk    .    1vol.     S«.6d 

45.  Porter's    Manufacture    of 

Porcelain  and  Glass     .    1vol.     St.td. 

46.  Roscue's  British  Lawyers,  1  vol.     8«.  6d. 

47.  Scott's    History  of   Scot- 

land      ....    3  vols.    7«. 

48.  Shelley's  Uvea  of  Eminent 

Freuch  Authors    .       .    3  vols.    7'. 

49.  Shnckard  and  Swainson's 

Insects  ....    1vol.     8s.  6d. 

60.  Sonthey's  Lives  of  BriUsh 

Admirals       .  .    Svols.  17«.  6d. 

61.  Stebbing's  Church  History,  Svols.    7fl. 
53.  Stebbing's  History  of  the 

Reformation         .        .    3  vols.  7'. 

63.  Swainson's   Discourse   on 

Natural  History   .        .    1vol.     8«.6d. 

64.  Swainson's   Natural  Hls- 

torv  and  Classification  of 

Animals  .       .    Ivol.     3«.6d 


3fl.6d. 

7». 


66.  Swainson's  Habits  and  In. 

sti  nets  of  Animals       .    Ivol. 

66.  Swainson's  Birds  .    Svols. 

67.  Swainson's  Fish,  Reptiles, 

etc Svols.   7«* 

68.  Swainson'sQuadrnpeds  .    Ivol.     8s. 6d. 
60.  Swainson's     Shells     and 

Shellfish      .  .ivol.     8s.6if. 

60.  Swainson's Animalsin Me- 

nageries .    Ivol.     S«.6d 

61.  Swainson's  Taxidermy  and 

Biography  of  Zoologists  1  vol.      8s.  fid. 
63.  Thirlwall's     History     of 

Greece  .       .        .  Svols    38«. 


D  HBW  EDITIONS 


Idndley .— Tlie  Theory  and  Ptu- 
Dr>  John  Ltndley's  Introdoctlini 


;s»_. 

Loiiiner'i(0.)IietteratoaToiins 


London's  Enoyelopaedla  of  Trees 


I  X)umiep«dia  of  Apl- 


lii3sH  ■(  Airtnlim.      No  IdlUai  i 
vUk  lUtWiHidnti.   Bm.pricaMi. 

London'!    Encyclopaedia   of 


nn^  (f  Il.«a0  Sloodnli  (mini  Ibm 


London's  BD^elop«dla  of  Oot- 


t^otlM,  with   tht  TCialtha   nnLofm-^, 


IS  the  lOdt  WoA.  lUlM  b^Mn.lAs. 
HKi  Mdiud  \f  W.  H^  ALxnm  ui 
Di'iD  WiKKm.  tn.fiUaiii.w^Tki 

Hn.  London's  Anwtenr  Ctsr- 
Low.— A  Treatise  on  the  I>»- 

ml^'Hi.lDrT"StS;*cl>i*uil  v!^nla"£^ 

Lav's   Elements    of  Fraetleal 

ArricBllarei    ccBpnhflDdlu  the  C«lIWft- 

Haosnlsy,— Speeches  ofUie 
Kacanlay.— The  HistoryofXni- 


Kr.  Haeanlay's    Oritf  eal    ud  ' 
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Macaolay.  —  Lays    of  Ancient 

Rome,  IfTjt  *nd  the  Armada.  By  Thomas 
Babinoton  Maoaulat.  New  Edition. 
16mo.  price  4«.  6rf.  cloth;  ot  10«.  6d. 
boond  in  morocco. 

Mr.  Macanlay's  Lays  of  Ancient 

Rome.  Witli  oumeroualilastrationa,  Ori- 
ginal and  from  the  Antique,  drawn  on 
Wood  bj  Gtotft  Scarf,  juu.  New  Edition. 
Pcp.4to.  price  21«.  boardi;  or  43«.  bound 
in  morocco. 

MacDonald.— Within  and  With- 
out*. A  DramaUc  Poem.  Bj  Qborob  Mao 
Donald.    Crown  8to.7'<6«* 

Macdonald.  —  Villa   Verocchio; 

or  the  Youth  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  :  A 
Tale.  B7  the  late  Diana  Louisa  Mac- 
doit  au>.    Fcp.8TO.price6«. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh's  History 

of  EnffUnd  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
final  Establishment  of  the  Reformation. 
Library  Edition,  rerised  by  the  Author's 
Son.    2to1s.  8vo.  price  31fl. 

Mackintosh.— Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh's Miscellaneoaa  Worlts :  Includinf^ 
his  Contributions  to  the  Edinborirh  Reriew. 
Complete  in  One  Volume;  witli  Portrait 
and  vignette.  Square  crown  8to.  price  3U. 
cloth  ;  or  30s.  boond  In  calf.  An  Kdltion  in 
S  Tois.  fcp.  8ro.  price  Sis. 

Mcintosh    and    Kemp.  —  The 

British  Vear^Book  for  the  Country  for  1866  : 
Being  an  Annual  of  Agriculture,  Horti- 
culture, Floriculture,  and  Arboriculture. 
Edited  by  C.  MMmtosb,  Esq.  Author  of 
The  Book  0/  the  Garden,  etc.;  and  T. 
LiNOLET  Kemp,  M.D.,  Author  of  Arri- 
cultural  Ph§tiologjf.    Fcp-  8to.  price  4c.  M. 

Made od.— The  Theory  and 

Practice  of  Banking:  With  the  Elementary 
Principles  of  Currency,  Prices,  Credit,  and 
Bxchanices.  By  Henrt  Donniwo  Mac- 
uoo,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrinter* 
at- Law;  Fellow  of  the  Cambridge  Philosu- 
phlcal  Society.    S  toIs.  royal  Sro.  price  80s. 

M*Clure.-- A  Narrative  of  the 

Discorery  of  the  North- West  Passage  by 
H.M.S.  Juveitigator.  Sir  R.  M'Cjlurb, 
R.N.  Edited  by  Captain  SbbbaroOsborm, 
B.N.,  from  the  Logs,  Journals,  and  Private 
Letters  of  8lr  R.  M^Clure  ;  and  illustrated 
from  Sketches  taken  by  Commander  S. 
Gvmey  Cresswell.    8n>.        [Ju»t  readjf. 

M'Culloch.  — A  Dictionary, 

Practical,  Theoretical,  and  Historical,  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Navigation. 
Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Plans.  By  J.  R. 
M'CuLLooH,  Esq.  New  Edition,  corrected 
to  the  Present  Time,  with  a  Supplement. 
Sro.  price  £0«.  cloth  {  half'russia,  with 
flezible  back,  55t. 


M'Calloch.— A  Dictionary, 

Geographical,  Statistical,  and  Historical, 
of  the  various  Countries,  Places,  and  Prin- 
cipal Natuial  Objects  In  the  World.  By 
J.  R.  M'CozxooB,  Esq.  Illustrated  with 
Six  large  Maps.  New Baition,  revised,  with 
a  Supplement.    2  vols.  8vo.  price  68«. 

Maitland.— The  Church  in  the 

Catacombs:  A  Description  of  the  Primi- 
tive Church  of  Rome,  illmstrated  by  its 
Sepulchral  Remains.  By  the  RcT.CKARLas 
Maitland.    8to.  price  14«. 

Mann.-  The  Philosophy  of  Be- 

Sroduction.  By  Robert  Jambs  Mavn, 
I.D.,  F.R.A.S.,  Author  of  The  Guide  to 
theKnowledge  0/ Life ^the Booh 0/  Health, 
Le»»cn»  in  General  Knowledge,  etc.  With 
Engravings  on  Wood.    Fcp.  8to.  4t,  6d. 

Manstein's  (General)  Memoirs 

of  Russia,  Historical,  Political,  and  Mili- 
tary, from  the  Year  1727  to  1744;  a  period 
comprising  many  remarkable  EvenU,  In- 
cludlnjg  the  first  Conquest  of  the  Crimea 
and  Finland  by  the  Russian  Arms.  First 
edited  (in  1770)  br  David  Hume:  and  now 
re-edited,  carefully  compared  with  the 
orieifial  French,  and  briefly  illustrated 
with  Notes.  By  a  '•  Hsrtpobdsbibb  Ik- 
oOMBBirT."    PostSvo. 

Mrs.Marcet's  Conversations  on 

Chemistry,  in  which  the  Elements  of  that 
Science  are  familiarly  Explained  and  Illus- 
trated by  Experiments.  New  and  improved 
Edition.    3  vols.  fcp. 8vo.  price  14«. 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on 

Natural  Philosophy,  in  which  the  Elements 
of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained. 
New  Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected ;  with 
33  Plates.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  10«.  6rf. 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on 

Political  Economy,  in  whl<^  the  Elements 
of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained. 
New  Edition.    Fcp. 8vo.  price  7«.6«. 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on 

Vegetable  Physiology;  comprehending  the 
KlemMas  of  Botany,  with  their  Application 
to  Agncnlture.  New  Edition;  with  Four 
Plates.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  9$. 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on 

Land  and  Water.  New  Edition,  revised 
and  corrected  ;  with  a  coloured  Map,  shew- 
ing the  comparative  Altitude  of  Monntidns. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  5«.  6d. 

Marryat.— Mountains  and  Mole- 
hills; or,  Recollectionsof  a  Burnt  Journal. 
By  Fbakk  Marrtat.  With  many  Illus- 
trations on  Wuod  and  in  Colours,  from 
Drawings  by  the  Author.    8vo.  price  31«. 


NEW  WOEKS  iHD  NEW  EDITIONS 


Kaxtlnean  (J,)— EndcKvoim 


Harttno  a.— KlicelliiiiieB. 

"^Sf^iV  ^^^  °*    Ur.  Pricnlii.  Ai. 
RiNrl'n,' •' Fh»ei  or  FlUh."  Ikt  CtonC 

Hannder'a  Biegrkphleal  Ttm- 

brif'  No(lc«^«baT<l3,W»iHlB«Bttar^ 


MerlTile.  —  Aa  Aeemnit  of  the 


Hllea.— The  Hone's  root,  and 


Hilei.-A  Fltdn    TreatlBe  ( 


laondeT'iHistoTieBlTTewaryi  i  Hilner— Bnsiia,  ita  BIm  and 


Huuder's  Sdentlflc  and  lite- 


ttannder'a  Treasury  of  Natural 


Haander's  Trewnxr  of  Enow- 

Ini  1>  EnriSklHctllillUf  and  Dr™aiJi 

Keiirale,  — A  HUtoiy  of  the 

Bl.  Jgbi'i  Ciille(>.  6iiiphri<l[t.     Va\i.  1. 


Hilner.— The  Crimea,  Its  An- 

Ullner.-The  Baltic  ( Ita  CUtei, 
Milner'a  Hlatory  of  the  Ohonh 

Honteitb.  —  Sara   and  Erse- 

ef  Tiir»BU  Cbl«  ud  Adrluo^B.      Br 

Hontf^onierf,— Memoira  of  the 
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James  Montgomery's  Poetical 

Work*:  CoUectiTe  Edition;  with  the 
Author's  Aatobionmphicid  Prefaces,  rom- 
plete  in  One  Volume;  with  Portrait  and 
Vignette.  Sqnare  crown  8to.  price  W$.6d. 
cloth  I  morocco, 3I«.— Or  in  4to1s.  fcp.  8to. 
with  Portrait,  and  seren  Plates,  price  14«. 

Moore.— Man  and  his  Motives. 

By  Gborob  Moo&b,  M.D.,  Member  of  the 
Rojal  College  of  Physicians.  Third  and 
cheaper  BdiUon.    Fcp.  8to.  price  6». 

Moore.— The  Power  of  the  Soul 

OTer  the  Body,  considered  in  relation  to 
Health  and  Morals.  By  Gborob  Mooile, 
M.D.,  Member  of  the  Royal  Collet^e  of 
Physicians,  etc.  P{fth  Bdition,  Fcp.8vo.6«. 

Moore.— The  Use  of  the  Body  in 

relation  to  the  Mind.  By  Oborob  Moo&b> 
M.O.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians.    Third  Edition.    Fcp.8ro.6«. 

Moore.  —  Health,  Disease,  and 

Remedy,  familiarly  and  practically  con- 
sidered in  a  few  cm  their  Relations  to  the 
Blood.  By  Gborob  Moorb,  M.D.  Post 
8ro.  7«.  M. 

Thomas  Moore's  Poetical  Works. 

Containing  the  Author's  recent  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes.  Complete  in  Une  Volume, 
printed  in  Ruby  Type  ;  with  a  Portrait  en- 

Kved  br  W.  Holl,  from  a  Picture  by  T. 
Ilips,  R.A.  Crown  8vo.  12«.  M.  cloth ; 
morocco  by  Hayday,  81«.  —Also  'an  Edition 
complete  iu  1  toI.  medium  Sto.  with  Portrait 
and  Vignette,  2U.  cloth ;  morocco  by  H^. 
day, 4».— Another,  in  lOrols.  fcp.Sro.  with 
Portrait,and  19  Plates,  price  35«. 

Moore.— Memoirs,  Journal,  and 

Correspondence  of  Thomas  Moore.  Edited 
by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Russbxa, 
M.P.  With  Portraits  and  Vignette  lUostra- 
tions.    8  Tols.  post  8to.  price  4/.  4«. 

Moore.  —  Songs,   Ballads,   and 

Sacred  Songs.  By  Thomas  Moorb,  Author 
otLalla  Roohkf  etc.  First  coUected  Edition, 
with  -Vignette  by  R.  Doyle.  16mo.  price 
is.  cloth ;  12«.  6d.  iMund  in  morocco.— An 
Edition  in  Ruby  Type,  with  Frontispiece,  is 
in  the  preaa. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies  nias- 

trated.  A  New  Edition  of  Moore* $  Irish 
Uelodiea,  illustrated  with  Thirteen  Steel 
Plates,  engrared  from  Original  Designs  by 

0.  W.  OOPS,  B.A.      D.  HACLISB,  B.A. 

T.OBBSWICK,B.A.J.B.HILLAIS,A.B.A. 

A.  L.  BGO.  A.B.A,    W.  MDLRBADT,B.A. 

W.  P.  FBITH,  R.A.  J.  SANT. 

W.  B.  FBOST,A.B.A.  F.  STONE,  A.B.A. 

J.  0.  HOB8LBT.        B.  H.  WARD,  R.A. 

UiUform  with  the  Illtutraled  Bdition  of 
Moore's  Lalla  Rvokk,    Square  crown  8vo. 

trice   Sl«.  cloth,  or  3U.  6tf .  handsomely 
onnd  in  morocco. 


Moore's  Irish  Melodies.    New 

Edition,  printed  in  Ruby  Trpe  ;  with  the 
Preface  and  Notes  from  the  coIlectlTe  edition 
of  ifoort't  Poetleal  IFork$,  the  Adrertise- 
ments  originally  prefixed  to  the  Melodle$t 
and  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.  82mo.  2$.  6d. 
—An  Bdition  in  l6mo. irith  Vignette,  fit.; 
or  \i$.6d.  morocco,  by  Hayday. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  nias- 

trated  by  D.  MacUse,  R.A.  New  and 
cheaper  Edition;  with  161  Designs,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Letter-press  engrared  on 
Steel,  by  F.  P.  Beclcer.  Super-royal  8ro  . 
price  3U.6rf.  boards  I  morocco,  52c.  6rf. 

Moore's  Lalla  Bookh :  An  Ori- 
ental Romance.  With  13  highly-finished 
Steel  Plates,  from  Designs  by  Corboold, 
Meadows,  and  Stephanos.  New  Edition. 
Square  crown  8ro.  lo«.  cloth ;  morocco,  38*  . 

Moore's  Lalla  Bookh.  New  Edi- 
tion, printed  in  Ruby  Type ;  with  the  Pre- 
face and  Notes  from  tne  collectiTC  Edi> 
tion  of  ifoore'$  Poetleal  Worktt  ^nd  a 
Frontispiece  from  a  Design  by  Kenny 
Meadows.  SZmo.  3«.  64.- An  Edition  in 
16mo.  with  Vignette,  6«. ;  or  12«.  M.  mo- 
rocco, by  Hayday. 

Moseley.— The  Mechanical  Prin- 
ciples of  Engineering  and  Architecture. 
By  the  Rer.  H.  MosBi.Br,  M.A.,  P.R.8., 
Canon  of  Bristol,  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  Institute  of  France.  Second  Edition, 
enlarged  ;  with  numerous  Corrections  ana 
Wooocuts.    8vo.  t4«. 

More.— A  Critical  History  of 

the  Language  and  Literature  of  Ancient 
Greece.  By  WiiJ.iAac  Murb,  M.P.  of 
Caldwell.  Second  Edition.  Vols.  I.  to 
III.  Sto.  price  36c.— VoL  IV.  price  16c. 

Murray's  Encyclopaedia  of  Cko- 

graphy :  Comprisinga  complete  Description 
of  the  Earth:  exhibiting  its  Relation  to  the 
Heavenly  Bodies,  its  Physical  Structure, 
the  Natural  History  of  each  Country,  and 
the  Industry,  Commerce,  Political  Institu- 
tions, and  CiTil  and  Social  State  of  All 
Nations.  Second  Edition;  with  83  Maps, 
and  upwards  of  1,000  other  Woodcuts. 
Sto.  price  60c. 

Neale.— The  Closing  Scene )  or 

Christianity  and  Infidelity  contrasted  in  the 
Last  Hours  of  Remarkable  Persons.  By  tht 
ReT.  ERsBinfB  Nbalb,  M.A.  New  Edi- 
tion. 3  TOls.  fcp.  8to.  price  12c.t  or  sepa- 
rately, 6c.  each. 

Newman.— Discourses  addressed 

to  Mixed  Congregations.  By  Johk  Hbnrt 
Nbwmax,  Priest  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip 
Neri.   Second  Edition.    8ro. price  I3c. 

Oldacre.— The  Last  of  the  Old 

Squires :  A  Sketch.  Br  Cbdbic  Ouiacjib, 
Esq.,  of  Sax-NormauDury,  sometime  of 
Christ  Church ,  Oxon .   Crown  8ro.  9c.  6tf . 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Owen.— Lectures  on  the  Com- 

parAtlTe  Anatomf  and  Phrsiolof^  of  the 
InTcrtcbrate  Animals.  BjRichakdOwbh, 
F.R.S.  Honterian  Profeasor  in  the  Rojal 
CoUeye  of  Sarfeons.  Second  Edition, 
enlarged ;  with  S35  Woodcats.    8to.  S1«. 

Professor  Owen's  Lectures   on 

the  ComparatiTe  Anatomr  and  Phjciolofy 
of  the  vertebrate  AninuJa.  \7ith  nnmer- 
ona  Woodcnts.    Vol.  I.  8to.  price  14«. 

The  Complete  Works  of  Blaise 

Pascal.  Translated  from  the  French,  with 
Memoir,  Introdactions  to  the  Tarioos 
Works,  Editorial  Notes,  and  Appendices, 
byGBOROBPnA&cB,  Esq.  3  vols,  post  8vo. 
with  Portrait.  aSt.M. 

Br.  Fereira's  Lectures  on  Po- 
larised Light,  together  with  a  Lecture  on 
the  Microscope,  deliTcred  before  the  Phar- 
maeentical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  at 
the  Medical  School  of  the  London  Hospital. 
Second  Edition,  enlarged  from  Materials 
left  bj  the  Anthor,  bj  the  Rev.  Badbx 
POWBI.L,  M.A.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  7'* 

Br.  Pereira's  Elements  of  Ka- 

teria  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  Third 
Sditlom^  enlarged  and  improred  from  the 
AnthoWs  Materials  hr  A.S.TAri.oR,  M.D., 
and  G.  O.  Rbbs,  M.U.  With  uumeroas 
WoodcuU.    3  Tols.  8to.  price  S/.  1S<. 

Br.  Pereira's  Treatise  on  Food 

and  Diet.  With  Obserratious  on  the  Diete- 
'  tical  Regimen  suited  for  Disordered  States 
of  the  DtgesttTe  Organs;  and  an  Account  of 
the  Dietaries  of  some  of  the  principal  Me- 
tropolitan and  other  Kstablishments  for 
Paopers,  Lwiatics, Criminals, Children,  the 
Sick, etc.  8ro.  16*. 

Peschel's  Elements  of  Phsrsics. 

Translated  Arom  the  German,  with  Notes, 
by  B.  Wbst.  With  Diagrams  and  Wood- 
cuts.   8  Tols.  fcp.  8to.  price  2I«. 

Pfeiffer— A  Lady's  Second  Joor- 

nej  round  the  World  :  From  London  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Borneo,  Java,  Suma- 
tra, Celebes,  Ceram,  the  Moluccas,  etc., 
California,  Panama,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  the 
United  States.  Bj  Madame  Ida  TrmivwMB.. 
i  Tols.  post  8to.  price  3U. 

Phillips.-A  Guide  to  Geology. 

Bj  JoHK  PHti.i.iPs«  M.A.  F.R.S.  F.U.8., 
Deputr  Reader  in  Geology  in  the  Unirersity 
of  Oxford.  Fourth  Edition,  with  4  Plates. 
Fcp.  8to.  prices*. 

Phillips's  Elementary  Intro- 
duction to  Mineralogy.  A  New  Edition, 
with  extensire  Alterations  and  Additions, 
byH.  J.Baookb.  F.R.S.,  F.G.8.;  andW. 
H.MILX.BR,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  Professor  of 
Mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Cambridire- 
With  numerous  Woodcnu.    Post  8ro.  18«. 


Phillips.— rigures  andBeserip- 

tions  of  the  Palaosole  Foaslls  of  Corawall, 
Devon,  and  West  Somerset;  obaerrcd  in 
the  course  of  the  Ordnance  Geoloricai  Sur- 
vey of  that  District.  Bv  Jokh  PBnxfFS, 
M.  A.  etc.     8vo.  with  80  Plates,  price  V«. 

Piesse's  Art  of  Perfumery,  and 

Methods  of  ObUiningthe  Odours  of  Plaata : 
With  Instructions  for  the  Manufacture  of 
Perfumes  for  the  Handkerchief,  Sceated 
Powders,  Odwroas  Vinegara,  Dentifiriees , 
Pomatums,  Cosm<tiaues,  Perfoaed  Soap, 
etc.;  and  an  Appendix  on  the  Colonra  of 
Flowers,  Artificial  Fndt  Essences,  etc. 
With  30  Woodcuta.    Crown  8vo.  7f .  M. 

Piscator.— The  Choice  and  Cook- 
ery of  nsh.  A  Practical  Treatise.  By  Pit- 
CATOK.    Fcp.  8vo.  M.  6d, 

Captain  Portlock's  Report  on 

the  Geology  of  the  Coanty  of  Londondenr, 
and  of  Parts  of  Tyrone  and  FermanafB, 
examined  and  described  mnder  the  Amtmo- 
rity  of  the  Master-General  and  Board  of 
Ordnance.  8vo.  with  48  Plates,  price S4«. 

Powell*— Essays  on  the  Spirit 

of  the  Inductive  Philosophr,  the  Unitr  of 
Worlds,  and  the  Philosophy  of  Creatton. 
By  the  Rev.  Badbn  PoirBi.i;,M.A.,P.R.8., 
F.R. A.S.,  F.G.8.    Crown  8vo.  18t.  M. 

Pycroft's  Course    of  English 

Reading,  adapted  to  every  Taste  and  Ca- 
pacity ;    Witn  Literarr  Anecdotes.    New 
-^    "^ "^ition.    Fcp. 8vo. price  6«. 


and  cheaper  Edition. 


Raikes.— A  Portion  of  the  Jour- 
nal kept  by  Thomas  Raikea,  Esq.,  from  18S1 
to  1847  :  Comprisinir  Reminiaeencea  of  tfo- 
cial  and  Political  Life  in  Lomloa  and  Paris 
during  that  period.  Vols.  1.  and  II.  poet 
8vo.  with  Portrait,  price  tlf . 

Beade.— Man  in  Paradise:  A 

Poem  in  Six  Books.  With  Lyrical  Poems. 
By  John  Edmund  Rb^ob,  Antkor  of 
•Mtaly."  **  Reveiatioos  of  Life/' etc.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  6$, 

Br.  Eeece's  Medical  Guide  f  for 

the  use  of  the  Clergr,  Heads  of  Families, 
Schools,  and  Junior  Medical  Practitioaerst 
Comprising  a  complete  Modem  Diapeasa- 
tory,  and  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  diatia- 
ruithing  Symptonu,  Causes,  Preventioa, 
Cure,  and  Palliation  of  the  Diseases  larident 
to  the  H  uman  Frame.  S  eventeenth  Edittoa , 
corrected  and  enlarged  by  the  Amthor's 
Son.    8vo.  price  13s* 

Bich's  Illustrated  Companion 

to  the  Latin  Dictionary  and  Greek  Lexiceat 
Forming  a  Glossary  of  all  the  Words  repre* 
senting  Visible  Objects  connected  with  the 
Arts,  Manufactarea,  and  Every-day  Life  of 
the  Ancients.  With  Woodcnt  Representa- 
tions of  nearly  8,000  Objects  from  Che 
Antique.    Post  8vo.  price 31f. 
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Letters  of  Baeliael  Lidy  Bw 

uip«blUbe4  L«ucri.    ^th  P«nnl1«.  Vig- 

j«41bUtbl  bruoui.     With  a  Ciat  £□■ 

BiekardB.— Papulation  and 

ibfl  Uniirntl}  ol  Oifoid  la 

Biddle's  Complete  Latin-Eng- 

Kiddle's  OoploQS  and  Critical      5™«°'"b, 

tt.— Tlw  Sane*  and  the 


St.  Jdim  <KrB.)— Andnben  the 

The  Salnta  our  Example.  By 
SchmJtE.— Hlgtory  of  Qreeee, 


Eddie's  IHamond  Latln-Eng- 
Bivers'a  Koae-Amatenr'sOnlde: 


DtDiiiuk,LnGlBdLaBafUax^|2^ 


-A^££', 


_^T^a.nB^tr^J«»»M,  mmi 

"="  J.V°'"nftb' «'J  '  Sorivenor.— History  of  the  Iron 

BoMii8.-The  Whole  Eridenee      JflJ^J.'  "i  S^i"V.X."'-S"^ 

Six  Edward  Seaward'a  ITura- 
Dr.  E.  Bobliuon's  Qreek  and      "'.\"roi'c''.'^'TJiui.i>°^''^rtUii£ 

Hr.Henry  Bogers'a  Basaya,  ae- 

Dr.  Boget's  TheEanma  of  Eng- 

Bowton'a  Debateii  A  Series  of 


The  Sermon  tn  the  Mount. 
SeweU.— Amy  Herbert.  By  a 
SerelL— The  Earl'a  Daughter. 

l'!6.»i^.B.D."lV^.(tp. 

'  SewelL-dertrndei  ATale.  By 


SewelL— Laneton  Fanonasci  A 


SeveU.— Margaret  Ferdral.  By 


OleVG  Hall.    2  toU.  fcp.  8to.  12>. 
Eatharlne  Aabton.  New  £ditioi: 

The  Experience  of  Life.     Hc 


Beadlnffa  far  a  Honth  Frepara- 


Bordler'i  Family  Shakspearei 


Sharp'*  Nev  BriHsh  Gazetteer, 


Short  Whllti   Its  Bise,  Fro- 


Sinclair.— The  Jauney  of  lit*. 

ud.'11'.lxi.  Jij.a^'f.ic'iV""" 
llT  Bonr  De  OoTerley.   From 

Smith  (O.)  Sacred  Annalat  or, 


Smee'i  Elementa  of  EUctro- 
A  Hemolr  of  the  Bev.  Syiaty 
The  Works  of  the  Rev.  Sydney 


B-o.  H»  >li'el<>ik'i<ir  Jli.riU. 

The  Bev.  Sydney  Smith'!  Ele- 
Sonthey'a     Correapondenee.  — 

The  Life  and  CorreapondeDce  cf 


Sonthey'B  lafb  of  Wesleyj  uid  Stiaohey .— Hebreir  FelitiM  in 

Bdltkon.  olib  Nun  anil  Add3biiu,*faT  ilu  Inqilir  iDU  Ibi  IIIwhIaI  MuUni'ud 

Iw  Buiul  tV>u  Colirtilii^q..  aad  ibt  Pinroii  dI  ih  ProfbcdH  orin^dTvlib 

IpnnnlUiPilciW.    '  BrumiT.Eai.   ■■D.prtoiii.M. 

SaBtbn^  OcmmonplaM  BimAb.  '•'  'ijii'n.iiiiin  ••"">?"  ■?  '""■'n^i 

CoiBprW^-L  chain  Phwhi  wilhC«l-  Sf  (ht  HMkof  1""*^  Viid  »i -*liBT^ipd 

uul!^  ■■■'b^iTl  mETcsiu^  w'?n'™™'.^'?i'i;S;,'^'.''h','^,°5:' 

thHuonrh^rBlHntnliSTMMnl  ~i™a  r^«!r..™    i n.A^ LI.    K   K. 


Robert     SoaOiey'i      Poetical  K^i^Si'd^'i.'d'rtaXV.'eT'i.'J^li 

Select  Works  of  the  BritlBh  TagMt-Loeke's  Writings  and 
Sonthey'B  Doctor, 

Spenoer.-The  Piinclplei  of  l^n.'"i..«2 

ib'o.o[s«i«ia«n(...  s.o.i*..       '  Tayler— OhrlstiBn  Aspeot*  of 

Sir  James  Stephen's  Leetares  J^'|;];  Jl^i^'-Ki^J"  b.'j|""^^*-,j1; 

Sir' Jam^s  Stephen's  Essays  la  l^ylM.-Loyold  i  and  JeOTltl«n 

priMSti.            _     „      ,        ,  Taylor.-Weiley  and  Methodism. 

Stouehenge.  — The  Oreyhound:  b'iiuo  Taiu>>.  poii  s-o.  vitb  >  fk- 


legoborski.^Oonmientariet 
Stev.— The  Training  System, 


"'*"   '■  ThirlTalL— The  Hishoy  of 
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NEW  WOHKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


THE   TRAVELLER'S   LTBHARY, 

To  be  completed  in  60  Volomea,  price  t*.  Brf.  each.  Conprisliir  books  of  Talaablc  informatloB 
•ad  acknowledged  merit,  in  a  form  adapted  for  reading  while  Tr»velUng«  and  also  of  a 
character  that  will  render  them  worthf  of  preserration. 

Vol..  •;  '• 

I.  MACAULAY'S  ESSAYS  on  UTARRRN  HASTINGS  and  LORD  CLIVE t  • 

a.  — ESSAYS  on  PITT  &  CHATHAM,  RANKE  ft  GLADSTONE    ..    «  « 

8.  LAING'S  RESIDENCE  In  NORWAY   *  • 

4.  IDA  PFEIFFER'S  LADY'S  VOYAGE  ROUND  the  WORLD    8  • 

6.  EOTHEN  ;  or,  TRACES  of  TRAVEL  from  the  EAST 3  6 

6.  MACAULAY'S  ESSAYS  on  ADDISON,  WALPOLE,  and  LORD  BACON    ....    8  6 

7.  HUC'S  TRAVELS   IN  TARTaRY  and  THIBET S  6 

8.  THOMAS  HOLCROFT'S  MEMOIRS    8  < 

9.  WERNB'S   AFRICAN   WANDERINGS     3  ^ 

10.  Mr*.  JAMESON'S  SKETCHES  in  CANADA    3  C 

11.  JERRMANN'S   PICTURES  from  ST.  PETERSBURG    >  * 

IS.    The  Rbt.G.  R.  GLEIG'S  LEIPSIC  CAMPAIGN     3  6 

18.    HUGHES'S  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES     3  S 

14.  SIR  EDWARD  SBaWARD'S  SHIPWRECK  3    6 

15.  ALEXANDRE  DUMAS'  MEMOIRS  of  a  MAITRE-D'ARMES     3    6 

16.  OUR  COAL-FIELDS  and  OUR  COAL  PITS 3    6 

17.  M'CULLOCH'S  LONDON:  and GIRONIERE'S  PHILIPPINES g 3    6 

18.  SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY ;  and  SOUTHEY'S  LOVE  STORY    3    6 

,„   /LORD  CARLISLE'S  LECTURES  AND  A  DDRES8BS  t  and  JEFFREY'S!  •    • 

W- 1       ESSAYS  on  SWIFT  and  RICHARDSON / 

30.    HOPE'S  BIBLE  in  BRITTANY  and  CHASE  in  BRITTANY     3    6 

SI.    THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH;  and  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  CREATION    ....    4    6 
S3.    MEMOIR  of  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON;  and  LIFE  of  MARSHAL  TURBNNE    3    6 

83.  RANKE'S  FERDINAND  and  MAXIMILIAN;  and  TURKEY  and  CHRISTENDOM  3    6 

34. 

36. 

^   fMACAULAY^S  ESSAYS  on  LORD  BYRON,  and  the  COMIC  DRAMATISTS;!  , 
*»•  \       and  his  SPEECHES  on  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM   .^ J  ' 

37.  ^ 

38.  YaNMAN'S  ADVENTURES  In  the  WILDS  of  NORTH  AMERICA 3    6 

89.    RUSSIA.    Bj  the  MARQUIS  Db  CUSTINE   3    6 

80.  SELECTIONS  from  the  Rsr.  SYDNEY  SMITH'S  WRITINGS,  Vol.  1 3    6 

..    fBODENSTEDT  and    WAGNER'S    SCHAMYL  s   and    M'CULLOCH'SI  «    g. 

81.  X        RUSSIA  and  TURKEY    / *    '* 

33.    LAING'S  NOTES  of  a  TRAVELLER,  First  Series    8    6 

88.  DURRIEU'S  MOROCCO;  and  an  ESSAY  on  MORMONISM   3    6 

84.  RAMBLES  in  ICELAND.    By  PLINY  MILES   3    6 

85.  SELECTIONS  from  the  Bkt.  SYDNEY  SMITH'S  WRITINGS,  Vol.  II 3    6 

_   /HAYWARDS  ESSAYS  on  CHESTERFIELD  and  SELWYN;  and  MIS  SI  «    - 

86.  I       FANNY  MAYNE'S  ARCTIC  VOYAGES  and  DISCOVERIES j '    * 

87.  CORNWALL:  Its  MINES,  MINERS,  and  SCENERY 3    6 

88.  DANIEL  DE  FOE  and  CHARLES  CHURCHILL.    By  JOHN  FORSTER,  Esq.    3    S 

89.  GREGOROVIUS'S  CORSICA.    Translated  by  R.  MARTINEAU,  M.A 8    6 

^  /FRANCIS  ARAGO'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.    Translated  by  the  R«t.  B.P0WELL\  -    « 
«•  t        PRINTING:  Its  ANTECEDENTS,  ORIGIN,  and  RESULTS.   By  A.  STARK/  '    ' 

41.  MASON'S  LIFE  with  the  ZULUS  of  NATAL,  SOUTH  AFRICA 3    6 

42.  FORESTER'S  RAMBLES  in  NORWAY 3    6 

.,   /RAINES'S  VISIT  TO  THE  VAUDOIS  of  PIEDMONT  1      

«-\.SPENCER'S  RAILWAY  MORALS  and  RAILWAY  POLICY  f '    * 

44.  HUTCHINSON'S  NIGER,  TSHADUA,  and  BINUE  EXPLORATION 3    6 

45.  WILBERFORCE'S  BRAZIL  and  the  SLAVR  TRADE *         3    6 

^    /Mb.  MACAULAY'S  ESSAYS  on  FREDERICK  the  GREAT,  and  HALLAM'sV"     .    * 
*«»V        CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  .4 }..     3    6 

47.    VON  TSCHUUrs  SKETCHES  of  NATURE  in  the  ALre.'.*.*.*.'.*.'.*.'.'.*'.'.*"**.*  3   6 

^    fMB.  MACAULAY'S  ESSAYS  on  CROKBR'S  EDITION  of  BOSWRLL'S  LIFEX 
*»•  I       of  JOHNSON t  With  Mrs.  PIOZZI'S  ANECDOTES  of  Dr.  JOHNSON  ../ 


BARROW'S  CONTINENTAL  TOUR  ;  and  FERGUSON'S  SWISS  MENI  « 

and  SWISS  MOUNTAINS / " 

SOUVESTRB'S   ATTIC   PHILOSOPHER   In  PARIS   and   WORKINGI  , 

MAN'S  CONFESSIONS / ^ 
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Thomson,  (The  Ecv.  W.)— The 

Atoning  Work  of  Christ,  Tiewed  in  relation 
to  some  carrent  theories ;  in  et(fbt  Bampton 
Lectures,  with  nnmerous  Notes  By  the 
Rev.  W.  Thomson,  M.A.fPrOTOat  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford.    8yo.  price  8«. 

Thomson  (The  Bev.W.h- An  Out- 
line of  the  L%ws  of  Thought:  Being  a 
Treatise  on  Pare  and  Applied  Logic .  By 
the ReT.W. Thomson,  M. A.  Third  Edition, 
enlarged.    Fcp.  8to.  price  7«.  6d. 

Thomson^s  Tables  of  Interest, 

at  Three,  Four,  Fonr-and-a*half,  and  (Ire 
per  Cent.,  from  One  Pound  to  Ten  Thou- 
sand, and  from  1  to  366  Days,  in  a  regular 
progresnion  of  Single  Days;  with  intercRt 
at  all  the  above  Rates,  from  One  toTwelve 
Months, and  from  One  to  Ten  Years.  Also, 
numerous  otherTables  of  Rxchanges,  Time, 
and  Discounts.    New  Edition.  12mo.  8$. 

Thomson's  Seasons.  Edited  by 

BoLToir  CoRNBT,  Ksq.  Illuktrated  with 
Serenty-seven  fine  Wood  EngraTings  from 
Designs  by  Members  of  the  KtchingClub. 
Square  crown  Sro.  price  21s. cloth  i  or,  36«. 
bound  in  morocco. 

T  h  0  r  n  b  u  r  y.  —  Shakspeare's 

England :  or,  a  Sketch  of  our  Social  His- 
tory during  the  Reign  of  Elisabeth.  By 
G.'W.  Tbornburt,  Esq,,  Author  of  Hl«- 
toTif  of  the  Bueeaneert,  etc.  3  toIs. 
crown  8to  .  {Ju$t  reaig. 

The  Thumb  Bible ;  or,  Verbum 

Sempiternum.  By  J.  Tatlob.  Being  an 
Epitome  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
in  English  Verse.  Reprinted  from  the 
Edition,  of  1693,  bound  and  clasped.  In 
64mo.  price  Eighteenpence. 

Tooke.— History  of  Prices  and 

of  the  State  of  the  Circulation,  from  1847  to 
the  close  of  1855.  By  Thomas  Tookb, 
F.R.S.  With  Contributions  by  Wuxiam 
Nbwmarch.  Being  the  Fifth  and  conclud- 
ing Volume  of  the  work ;  with  an  Index  to 
the  wliole  work.    8to.  iJutt  readgm 

Townsend.~Modem  State  Tri- 
als, rerised  and  illustrated  with  Essays  and 
Notes.  By  W.C.  Townsbmd,  Esq.,M.A. 
Q.C.    3  rols.  8to.  price  3U«. 

TroUope.  —  The  Warden.     By 

AscTHOMT  Tbollopb.    PostSro.  lOf.  64. 

Sharon  Turner's  Sacred  His- 
tory of  the  worid,  attempted  to  be  Philo- 
sophically considered,  in  a  Series  of  Letters 
to  a  Son.  New  Edition,  revised  by  the 
Author's  Son,  the  Rev.  S.  Tvbnxb. 
3  vols,  post  8vo.  price  31«.  M. 

Sharon  Tomer's  History  ofEng- 

land  during  the  Middle  Ages;  Comprising 
the  Reigns  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to 
the  Accession  of  Henry  Vlll.  Fifth  Edition, 
revised  by  the  Rev.  S.  Tvbmsb.  4  vols. 
8vo.  price  60f. 


Sharon  Turner's  History  of  the 

Anglo-Saxons,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to 
the  Norman  Conquest.  The  Seventh  Edi- 
tion, revised  by  the  Rev.  8.  Tubkbb. 
8  vols.  8vo.  price  36«. 

Dr.  Turton'sManual  of  the  Land 

and  Freshwater  Shells  of  the  British  Is- 
lands. New  Edition  with  considerable  Ad- 
ditions; byJoHM  Edwabd  Gbat.  With 
Woodcuts,  and  12  coloured  PUtes.  Post 
8vo.  price  16«. 

Tuson.— The  British  Consul's 

Manual  i  Being  a  PracUcal  Guide  for  Con- 
suls, as  well  as  for  the  Merchant,  Ship- 
owner, and  Master  Mariner,  in  all  their 
Consular  Transactions  (  and  eontidniug  the 
Commrrcial  Treaties  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Foreign  Countries,  brought  donn 
to  the  present  date.  By  E.  W.  A.  Tuson, 
of  the  Inner  Templet  Chancellor  of  the 
Imperial  Austrian  Consulate-Geuenl  in 
London.    8vo.  price  15«. 

Twining. -Types  and  Figures 

of  the  Bible,  illnstnted  by  the  Art  of  the 
Early  and  Middle  Ages.  By  Miss  LoursA 
TwiKiHo,  Author  of  XjrMAelt  and  Bm&lemg 
o/Uedimval  Ckri$tianArt.  With 64  Plates, 
comprising  907  Figures.    Post4to.31«. 

Br.  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts, 

Manufactures  and  Mines  t  Contidning  a 
clear  Exposition  of  their  Principles  and 
Practice.  Fourth  Edition,  much  enlarged  t 
with  all  the  Information  comprised  in  the 
Smpplfment  of  Recent  Jmprovement$ 
brought  down  to  the  Present  Time,  and 
incorporated!  most  of  the  Articles  being 
entirely  re-written, and  many  New  Articles 
now  first  added.  With  nearly  1,600  Wood- 
cuts.   3  vols.  8vo.  price  60s. 

Vehse.— Memoirs  of  the  Court, 

Aristocracy,  and  Diplomacy  of  Austria.  By 
Dr.  K.  Vehsb.  Translated  from  theGermaa 
by  Frans  Demmler.    3  vols,  post  8vo. 

[Neartf  readp. 

Waterton.— Essays  on  Natural 

History,  chiefly  Ornithology.  BjC.Wa- 
TBBTON,  Esq.  With  an  Autobiography  of 
theAuthorand  Views  of  Walton  Hall.  New 
and  cheaper  Edition.  3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  10«. 

Separately!  Vol.  I.  (First  Series), 6«.  Sd. 
Vol.  11.  (Second  Series),  4i,Sd, 

Webster  and  Farkes's   Ency- 

clopadia  of  Domestic  Economy;  Comprising 
sncB  subjects  as  are  most  immediately 
connected  with  Housekeeping}  As.  The 
Construction  of  Domestic  Edifices,  with 
the  Modes  of  Warming,  Ventilating,  and 
Ughting  them— A  Description  of  the  vari- 
ous Articles  of  Furniture,  with  the  Nature 

?.'"*.i'^.*****''**»- **•»*»«•  ofServanU,  etc. 
New£diUon{  with  nearly  1,000  Woodeuu. 
8vo.  price  60s. 

Weld-— A  Vacation  Tour  in  the 

United  Sutes  and  Canada.  By  C.  R.  Wbld. 
BarristerHrt-Law.  Post  8vo.  with  RouU 
Map,  10f.6tf. 
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West  (Dr.)— Lectures  on   the 

Diseases  of  InAuicjr  and  Childhood.  By 
Chari^s  Wbst,  M.D.,  Physidan  to  the 
Hospital  for  Siclt  Children.  TUrd  SdMou^ 
revised  and  enlarg^ed.    8ro.  14c. 

Wheeler  (H.  M.)— A  Popular 

Harmonj  of  the-  Bible,  Uistoricallj  and 
Chronologically  arranged.  By  Hbnrt  M. 
Whebleb,  Anthor  of  Hebrew  for  Adult$, 
etc.    Fep.  8vo.  S«. 

Wheeler  (J.  T.)— The  Life  and 

Travels  of  Herodotns  In  the  Fifth  Century 
before  Christ  t  An  imaginarr  Biography, 
founded  on  fact,  illustiative  of  the  History. 
Manners,  Religion,  Literature,  Arte,  and 
Social  Condition  of  the  Greeks,  Egyptians, 
Persians,  Babylonians,  Hebrews,  ScVthiaus. 
and  other  Ancient  Nations  in  the  Times  of 
Pericles  and  Nehemlah.  By  J.  Tai.bots 
Whbblbr  ,  F.R.0 .8 .  S  vols .  post  8vo.  with 
Map,  price  21s. 

Wheeler.  — The  Ckography   of 

Herodotus  Developed, Explained,  and  Illus- 
trated  from  Modem  Researches  and  Dis- 
coveries. By  J.  TiXBOTS  Whbblzb, 
F.R.G.S.    With  M^s  and  Plans.     8vo.l8«. 

Whitelocke.  —  Journal  of  the 

Swedish  Embassy  In  the  years  1653  and 
1654,  impartially  written  by  the  Ambassa- 
dor, BorsTBODB  Wbitblockb  :  and  first 
Sablished  from  the  original  MS.  by  Dr.  C. 
Lortnn,  F.S.A.,  Librarian  of  the  British 
Museum.  A  New  Edition,  revised  by  Henry 
Reeve,  Esq.,  F.8.A.    2  vols.  8vo.  S4c. 

Whittingham.^ Notes  on  the 

late  Expedition  against  the  Russian  Settle- 
ments In  Eastern  Siberia  t  and  a  Visit  to 
Japan  and  to  the  Shores  of  Tartarv  and  of 
the  Sea  of  Olihotiik .  By  Captain  Bebna.ro 
WHimNOHAis,  Royal  Engineers.  PostSvo. 
with  Chart,  price  IQt.td. 

WiUich's  Popular  Tables  for 

ascertaining  the  Value  of  Ufehold,  Lease- 
hold, and  Church  Property,  Renewal  Fines, 
etc.  Third  Bdition,  with  additional  Tables 
of  Natural  or  Uyprrbolic  Logarithms,  Tri* 
tonometry.  Astronomy,  Geography,  etc. 
Post  8vo.  price  9s.— Sopplbmbmt,  price  Is. 

Lady  Willonghby's  Diary  (1685 

to  1663).  Printed,  ornamented,  and  bound 
in  the  style  of  the  Period  to  which  The 
Diarp  refers.  New  Edition ;  in  Two  Parts. 
Square  fcp.Svo.  price  8a.  each, boards}  or, 
bound  in  morocco,  18>.  each. 

Wilmot*s  Abridgment  of  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
land, intended  for  the  use  of  Young  Per- 
sons, and  comprised  In  a  series  of  Letters 
from  a  Father  to  his  Daughter.  A  New 
Edition,  corrected  and  brought  down  to  the 
Present  Day,  by  Sir  John  E.  Eabdlbt 
WiLMoz,  Bart.    l2mo.6$.6d. 


Wilson.— Britannica  Bryologia: 

Containing  the  Mosses  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  systematically  arranged  and  de- 
scribed according  to  the  method  of  Bruek 
and  Sthimpett  with  6i  illustrative  Plates, 
Including  35  new  ones  engraved  for  the 
present  woric.  Being  a  New  Edition,  with 
many  Additions  and  'AiteratioBS,  of  the 
iiuaeologim  Britanniea  of  Messrs.  Hooker 
and  Tavlor.  By  Wuxiax  Wilsom,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Warrington  Natural  History 
Society.  8vo.  42s.  i  or,  with  the  Plates 
coloured, ^£4. 4c. 

Woods.— The  Past  Campaign: 

A  Sketch  of  the  War  in  the  F.ast  from  the 
Departure  of  Lord  Raglan  to  the  Reduction 
of  Sebastopol.  By  N.  A.  Wooos,  late  Spe- 
cial Con eipondent  to  the  Morning  Hermld 
at  the  Seat  of  War.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  2l«. 

Yonge.— A  New  English-Greek 

Lexicon  I  Containing  all  the  Greek  Words 
used  bv  Writers  of  good  Authority.  By  C. 
D.  YoMOB.  B  A.  Second  Edititm,  revised 
and  corrected.    Post  4to.  price  21«. 

Yonge^s   New  Latin   Gradns : 

Containing  every  Word  used  by  the  Poets 
of  good  Authority.  By  Authority  and  for  ' 
the  Use  of  Eton,  WestmlBSter,  Winchester,  , 
Harrow,  Charterhouf e,  and  Rngby  Schools ;  ' 
King's  College,  London ;  and  Marlborongh  I 
College.  Third  Edition,  carefully  revised  I 
and  corrected.  Post  Nvo.  price  9«. — Appbn-  i 
Dix  of  Epithets  classified  according  to  their 
BnglUh  meaning,  price  3s.  6d., 

Youatt.— The  Horse.    By  Wil- 

LiAM  Youatt.  With  a  Treatise  of  Dransht. 
A  New  Edition;  with  numerous  Wood  En-  < 

f ravings  from  Designs  by  William  Harvey,  j 
Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.*s  Edition  ahotuid  ' 
be  ordered).    8vo.  price  10s. 

Yonatt.— The  Dog.  By  William  '• 

YooATT.  A  New  Edition ;  with  numerous  ' 
Engravings  from  Designs  by  Willlani  Har-  ' 
vey.    8vo.  6s.  I 

Young.— The  Mystery  of  Ume ; 

or,  the  All  in  All  t  A  Search  for  Light  and  | 
Right.    By  the  Rev.  ioun  Yovko,  LL.D., 
formerly   of    Albion  Chi^tel,   Moorfields.  . 
Post  8vo.  [Juti  readp.  , 

Young.— The  Christ  of  History: ! 

An  Argument  grounded  In  the  Facts  of  His 
Life  on  Earth.    By  the  Rev.  Jobh  Yooko.  i 
LL.D.,  formerly  of  AlbioB  Cliapel,  Moor-  > 
fields.    Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  i 

Zumpt's  Larger  Grammar   of 

the  Latin  Langna}(e.  Translated  and  adapted  . 
for  the  use  of  the  English  Students,  by  Dr. 
L.ScBMiTS,  F.R .^«.E.,  Rector  of  the  High  , 
School  of  Edinburgh  t  With  nmnerous  Ad' 
ditions  and  Corrections  by  the  Anthor  and 
Translator.  Fourth  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised.   8vo. price  14«. 
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